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Art.  L— 7%€  Poetical  Works  o/* John  Dryden.    In  2  volumes. 

University  Edition.     London,  1826. 

rilHE  public  voice  has  assigned  to  Dryden  the  first  place  in 
-*-  the  second  rank  of  our  poets,— no  mean  station  in  a  table 
of  intellectual  precedency  so  rich  in  illustrious  names.  It  is  al- 
lowed that,  even  of  the  few  who  were  his  superiors  in  genius, 
none  has  exercised  a  more  extensive  or  permanent  influence  on 
the  national  habits  of  thought  and  expression.  His  life  was 
commensurate  with  the  period  during  which  a  great  revolution 
in  the  public  taste  was  effected;  and  in  that  revolution  he  play- 
ed the  part  of  Cromwell.  By  unscrupulously  taking  the  lead 
in  its  wildest  excesses,  he  obtained  the  absolute  guidance  of  it. 
By  trampling  on  laws,  he  acquired  the  authority  of  a  legislator. 
By  signalizing  himself  as  the  most  daring  and  irreverent  of  re- 
bels, he  raised  himself  to  the  dignity  of  a  recognised  prince. 
He  commenced  his  career  by  the  most  frantic  outrages.  He 
terminated  it  in  the  repose  of  established  sovereignty,— the  au- 
thor of  a  new  code,  the  root  of  a  new  dynasty. 

Of  Dryden,  however,  as  of  almost  every  man  who  has  been 
distinguished  either  in  the  literary  or  in  the  political  world,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  course  which  he  pursued,  and  the  effect 
which  he  produced,  depended  less  on  his  personal  qualities  than 
on  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  Those  who  have 
read  history  with  discrimination,  know  the  fallacy  of  those  pa- 
negyrics and  invectives,  which  represent  individuals  as  effect-; 
ing  great  moral  and  intellectual  revolutions,  subverting  esta- 
blished systems,  and  imprinting  a  new  character  on  their  age. 
The  difference  between  one  man  and  another  is  by  no  means  so 
great  as  the  superstitious  crowd  supposes.  But  the  same  feelingr 
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which,  in  ancient  Rome,  produced  the  apotheosis  of  a  popular 
emperor,  and,  in  modern  Rome,  the  canonisation  of  a  devout 
prelate,  lead  men  to  cherish  an  illusion  which  furnishes  them 
with  something  to  adore.  By  a  law  of  association,  from  the 
operation  of  which  even  minds  the  most  strictly  regulated  by 
reason  are  not  wholly  exempt,  misery  disposes  us  to  hatred,  and 
happiness  to  love,  although  there  may  be  no  person  to  whom  our 
misery  or  our  happiness  can  be  ascribed.  The  peevishness  of 
an  invalid  vents  itself  even  on  those  who  alleviate  his  pain.  The 
good-humour  of  a  man  elated  by  success  often  displays  itself 
towards  enemies.  In  the  same  manner,  the  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  admiration,  to  which  the  contemplation  of  great  events  gives 
birth,  make  an  object  where  they  do  not  find  it.  Thus,  nations 
descend  to  the  absurdities  of  Egyptian  idolatry,  and  worship 
stocks  and  reptiles — Sacheverells  and  Wilkeses.  They  even  fall 
prostrate  before  a  deity  to  which  they  have  themselves  given 
the  form  which  commands  their  veneration,  and  which,  unless 
fashioned  by  them,  would  have  remained  a  shapeless  block. 
They  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  the  creatures  of  what 
they  have  themselves  created.  For,  in  fact,  it  is  the  age  that 
forms  the  man,  not  the  man  that  forms  the  age.  Great  minds 
do  indeed  re-act  on  the  society  which  has  made  them  what  they 
are ;  but  they  only  pay  with  interest  what  they  have  received. 
We  extol  Bacon,  and  sneer  at  Aquinas.  But,  if  their  situations 
had  been  changed,  Bacon  might  have  been  the  Angelical  Doctor, 
the  most  subtle  Aristotelian  of  the  schools ;  the  Dominican  might 
have  led  forth  the  sciences  from  their  house  of  bondage.  If 
Luther  had  been  born  in  the  tenth  century,  he  would  have  ef- 
fected no  reformation.  If  he  had  never  been  born  at  all,  it  is 
evident  that  the  sixteenth  century  could  not  have  elapsed  with- 
out a  great  schism  in  the  church.  Voltaire,  in  the  days  of  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth,  would  probably  have  been,  like  most  of  the  li- 
terary men  of  that  time,  a  zealous  Jansenist,  eminent  among  the 
defenders  of  efficacious  grace,  a  bitter  assailant  of  the  lax  moral- 
ity of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  unreasonable  decisions  of  the  Sor- 
bonne.  If  Pascal  had  entered  on  his  literary  career,  when  in- 
telligence was  more  general,  and  abuses  at  tne  same  time  more 
flagrant,  when  the  church  was  polluted  by  the  Iscariot  Dubois, 
the  court  disgraced  by  the  orgies  of  Canillac,  and  the  nation 
sacrificed  to  the  juggles  of  Law ;  if  he  had  lived  to  see  a  dynasty 
of  harlots,  an  empty  treasury  and  a  crowded  harem,  an  army 
formidable  only  to  those  whom  it  should  have  protected,  a  priest- 
hood just  religious  enough  to  be  intolerant,  ne  might  possibly, 
like  every  man  of  genius  in  France,  have  imbibed  extravagant 
prejudices  against  monarchy  and  Christianity.     The  wit  which 
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Masted  the  sophisms  of  Escobar— the  impassioned  eloquence 
which  defended  the  sisters  of  Port  Royal — the  intellectual  har- 
dihood which  was  not  beaten  down  even  by  Papal  authority, 
might  have  raised  him  to  the  Patriarchate  of  the  Philosophical 
Church.  It  was  long  disputed  whether  the  honour  of  inventing 
the  method  of  Fluxions  belonged  to  Newton  or  to  Leibnitz.  It 
is  now  generally  allowed  that  these  great  men  made  the  same 
discovery  at  the  same  time.  Mathematical  science,  indeed,  had 
then  reached  such  a  point,  that  if  neither  of  them  had  ever  ex- 
isted, the  principle  must  inevitably  have  occurred  to  some  per- 
son within  a  few  years.  So  in  our  own  time  the  doctrine  of 
rent,  now  universally  received  by  political  economists,  was  pro- 
pounded, almost  at  the  same  moment,  by  two  writers  uncon- 
nected with  each  other.  Preceding  speculators  had  long  been 
blundering  round  about  it;  and  it  could  not  possibly  have  been 
missed  much  longer  by  the  most  heedless  inquirer.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  that,  with  respect  to  every  great  addition  which 
has  been  made  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge,  the  case  has 
been  similar ;  that  without  Copernicus  we  should  have  been  Co- 
pernieans, — that  without  Columbus  America  would  have  been 
discovered, — that  without  Locke  we  should  have  possessed  a 
just  theory  of  the  origin  of  human  ideas.  Society  indeed  has  its 
great  men  and  its  little  men,  as  the  earth  has  its  mountains  and 
its  valleys.  But  the  inequalities  of  intellect,  like  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  surface  of  our  globe,  bear  so  small  a  proportion  to  the 
mass,  that,  in  calculating  its  great  revolutions,  they  may  safely 
be  neglected.  The  sun  illuminates  the  hills,  while  it  is  still  be- 
low the  horizon  ;  and  truth  is  discovered  by  the  highest  minds 
a  little  before  it  becomes  manifest  to  the  multitude.  This  is  the 
extent  of  their  superiority.  They  are  the  first  to  catch  and  re 
fleet  a  light,  which,  without  their  assistance,  must,  in  a  short 
time,  be  visible  to  those  who  lie  far  beneath  them. 

The  same  remark  will  apply  equally  to  the  fine  arts.  The 
laws  on  which  depend  the  progress  and  decline  of  poetry,  paint- 
ing, and  sculpture,  operate  with  little  less  certainty  than  those 
which  regulate  the  periodical  returns  of  heat  and  cold,  of  ferti- 
lity and  barrenness.  Those  who  seem  to  lead  the  public  taste 
are,  in  general,  merely  outrunning  it  in  the  direction  which  it 
is  spontaneously  pursuing.  Without  a  just  apprehension  of  the 
laws  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  merits  and  defects  of  Dry- 
den can  be  but  imperfectly  understood.  We  will,  therefore,  state 
what  we  conceive  them  to  be. 

The  ages  in  which  the  master-pieces  of  imagination  have  been 
produced,  have  by  no  means  been  those  in  which  taste  has  been 
most  correct.     It  seems  that  the  creative  faculty,  and  the  criti- 
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cal  faculty,  cannot  exist  together  in  their  highest  perfection. 
The  causes  of  this  phenomenon,  it  is  not  difficult  to  assign* 

It  is  true,  that  the  man  who  is  best  able  to  take  a  machine  to 
pieces,  and  who  most  clearly  comprehends  the  manner  in  which 
all  its  wheels  and  springs  conduce  to  its  general  effect,  will  be 
the  man  most  competent  to  form  another  machine  of  similar 
power.  In  all  the  branches  of  physical  and  moral  science  which 
admit  of  perfect  analysis,  he  who  can  resolve  will  be  able  to 
combine.  But  the  analysis  which  criticism  can  effect  of  poetry, 
is  necessarily  imperfect.  One  element  must  for  ever  elude  its 
researches;  and  that  is  the  very  element  by  which  poetry  is 
poetry.  In  the  description  of  nature,  for  example,  a  judicious 
reader  will  easily  detect  an  incongruous  image.  But  he  will 
find  it  impossible  to  explain  in  what  consists  the  art  of  a  writer 
who,  in  a  few  words,  brings  some  spot  before  him  so  vividly 
that  he  shall  know  it  as  if  he  had  lived  there  from  childhood ; 
while  another,  employing  the  same  materials,  the  same  verdure, 
the  same  water,  and  the  same  flowers,  committing  no  inaccu- 
racy, introducing  nothing  which  can  be  positively  pronounced 
superfluous,  omitting  nothing  which  can  be  positively  pronoun- 
ced necessary,  shall  produce  no  more  effect  than  an  advertise- 
ment of  a  capital  residence  and  a  desirable  pleasure-ground. 
To  take  another  example,  the  great  features  of  .the  character  of 
Hotspur  are  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  reader.    We  at  once 

Eerceive  that  his  courage  is  splendid,  his  thirst  of  glory  intense, 
is  animal  spirits  high,  his  temper  careless,  arbitrary,  and  petu- 
lant; that  he  indulges  his  own  humour  without  caring  whose 
feelings  he  may  wound,  or  whose  enmity  be  may  provoke,  by 
his  levity.  Thus  far  criticism  will  go.  but  something  is  still 
wanting.  A  man  might  have  all  the*  qualities,  and  every  other 
quality  which  the  most  minute  examiner  can  introduce  into  his 
catalogue  of  the  virtues  and  faults  of  Hotspur,  and  yet  he  would 
not  be  Hotspur.  Almost  everything  that  we  have  said  of  him 
applies  equally  to  Falconbridge.  Yet,  in  the  mouth  of  Falcon- 
bridge,  most  of  his  speeches  would  seem  out  of  place.  In  real 
life,  this  perpetually  occurs.  We  are  sensible  of  wide  differences 
between  men  whom,  if  we  were  required  to  describe  them,  we 
should  describe  in  almost  the  same  terms.  If  we  were  attempt- 
ing to  draw  elaborate  characters  of  them,  we  should  scarcely  be 
able  to  point  out  any  strong  distinction  ;  yet  we  approach  them 
with  feelings  altogether  dissimilar.  We  cannot  conceive  of 
them  as  using  the  expressions  or  the  gestures  of  each  other.  Let 
us  suppose  that  a  zoologist  should  attempt  to  give  an  account  of 
some  animal,  a  porcupine  for  instance,  to  people  who  had  never 
seen  it.     The  porcupine,  he  might  say,  is  of  the  genus  mam- 
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malia,  and  the  order  glires.  There  are  whiskers  on  its  face ;  it 
is  two  feet  long ;  it  has  four  toes  before,  five  behind,  two  fore- 
teeth, and  eight  grinders.  Its  body  is  covered  with  hair  and 
quills.  And  when  all  this  had  been  said,  would  any  one  of  the 
auditors  have  formed  a  just  idea  of  a  porcupine  ?  Would  any 
two  of  them  have  formed  the  same  idea  ?  There  might  exist  in- 
numerable races  of  animals,  possessing  all  the  characteristics 
which  have  been  mentioned,  yet  altogether  unlike  to  each  other. 
What  the  description  of  our  naturalist  is  to  a  real  porcupine,  the 
remarks  of  criticism  are  to  the  images  of  poetry.  What  it  so  im- 
perfectly decomposes,  it  cannot  perfectly  re-construct.  It  is 
evidently  as  impossible  to  produce  an  Othello  or  a  Macbeth  by 
reversing  an  analytical  process  so  defective,  as  it  would  be  for 
an  anatomist  to  form  a  living  man  out  of  the  fragments  of  his 
dissecting-room.  In  both  cases,  the  vital  principle  eludes  the 
finest  instruments,  and  vanishes  in  the  very  instant  in  which  its 
seat  is  touched.  Hence  those  who,  trusting  to  their  critical 
skill,  attempt  to  write  poems,  rive  us,  not  images  of  things,  but 
catalogues  of  qualities.  Their  characters  are  allegories ;  not  good 
men  and  bad  men,  but  cardinal  virtues  and  deadly  sins.  We 
seem  to  have  fallen  among  the  acquaintances  of  our  old  friend 
Christian :  sometimes  we  meet  Mistrust  and  Timorous ;  some- 
times Mr  Hate-good  and  Mr  Love-lust;  and  then  again  Pru- 
dence, Piety,  and  Charity. 

That  critical  discernment  is  not  sufficient  to  make  men  poets, 
is  generally  allowed.  Why  it  should  keep  them  from  becoming 
poets,  is  not  perhaps  equally  evident :  But  the  fact  is,  that  poetry 
requires  not  an  examining,  but  a  believing  frame  of  mind.  Those 
feel  it  most,  and  write  it  best,  who  forget  that  it  is  a  work  of 
art ;  to  whom  its  imitations,  like  the  realities  from  which  they 
are  taken,  are  subjects  not  for  connoisseurship^  but  for  tears  and 
laughter,  resentment  and  affection,  who  are  too  much  under  the 
influence  of  the  illusion  to  admire  the  genius  which  has  produ- 
ced it ;  who  are  too  much  frightened  for  Ulysses  in  the  cave  of 
Polyphemus,  to  care  whether  the  pun  about  Outis  be  good  or 
bad ;  who  forget  that  such  a  person  as  Shakspeare  ever  existed, 
while  they  weep  and  curse  with  Lear.  It  is  by  giving  faith  to 
the  creations  of  the  imagination  that  a  man  becomes  a  poet.  It 
is  by  treating  those  creations  as  deceptions,  and  by  resolving 
them,  as  nearly  as  possible,  into  their  elements,  that  he  becomes 
a  critic.  In  the  moment  in  which  the  skill  of  the  artist  is  per- 
ceived, the  spell  of  the  art  is  broken. 

These  considerations  account  for  the  absurdities  into  which  the 
greatest  writers  have  fallen,  when  they  have  attempted  to  give 
general  rules  for  composition,  or  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the 
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works  of  others.  They  are  unaccustomed  to  analyse  what  they 
feel ;  they,  therefore,  perpetually  refer  their  emotions  to  causes 
which  have  not  in  the  slightest  degree  tended  to  produce  them. 
They  feel  pleasure  in  reading  a  book.  They  never  consider  that 
this  pleasure  may  be  the  effect  of  ideas,  which  some  unmeaning 
expression,  striking  on  the  first  link  of  a  chain  of  associations, 
may  have  called  up  in  their  own  minds — that  they  have  them- 
selves furnished  to  the  author  the  beauties  which  they  admire. 

Cervantes  is  the  delight  of  all  classes  of  readers.  Every  school- 
boy thumbs  to  pieces  the  most  wretched  translations  of  his  ro- 
mance, and  knows  the  lantern  jaws  of  the  Knight  Errant,  and 
the  broad  cheeks  of  the  Squire,  as  well  as  the  faces  of  his  own 
playfellows.  The  most  experienced  and  fastidious  judges  are 
amazed  at  the  perfection  of  that  art  which  extracts  inextin- 
guishable laughter  from  the  greatest  of  human  calamities,  with- 
out once  violating  the  reverence  due  to  it ;  at  that  discriminating 
delicacy  of  touch,  which  makes  a  character  exquisitely  ridicu- 
lous, without  impairing  its  worth,  its  grace,  or  its  dignity.  In 
Don  Quixote  are  several  dissertations  on  the  principles  of  poetic 
and  dramatic  writing.  No  passages  in  the  whole  work  exhibit 
stronger  marks  of  labour  and  attention ;  and  no  passages  in  any 
work  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  are  more  worthless  and 
puerile.  In  our  time  they  would  scarcely  obtain  admittance 
into  the  literary  department  of  the  Morning  Post.  Every  reader 
of  the  Divine  Comedy  must  be  struck  by  the  veneration  which 
Dante  expresses  for  writers  far  inferior  to  himself.  He  will  not 
lift  up  his  eyes  from  the  ground  in  the  presence  of  Brunetto,  all 
whose  works  are  not  worth  the  worst  of  his  own  hundred  cantos. 
He  does  not  venture  to  walk  in  the  same  line  with  the  bombas- 
tic Statius.  His  admiration  of  Virgil  is  absolute  idolatry.  If 
indeed  it  had  been  excited  by  the  elegant,  splendid,  and  harmo- 
nious diction  of  the  Roman  poet,  it  would  not  have  been  altoge- 
ther unreasonable ;  but  it  is  rather  as  an  authority  on  all  points 
of  philosophy,  than  as  a  work  of  imagination,  that  he  values  the 
iEneid.  The  most  trivial  passages  he  regards  as  oracles  of  the 
highest  authority,  and  of  the  most  recondite  meaning.  He  de- 
scribes his  conductor  as  the  sea  of  all  wisdom — the  sun  which 
heals  every  disordered  sight.  As  he  judged  of  Virgil,  the  Ita- 
lians of  the  fourteenth  century  judged  of  him ;  they  were  proud 
of  him ;  they  praised  him ;  they  struck  medals  bearing  his  head ; 
they  quarrelled  for  the  honour  of  possessing  his  remains ;  they 
maintained  professors  to  expound  his  writings.  But  what  they 
admired  was  not  that  mighty  imagination  which  called  a  new 
world  into  existence,  and  made  all  its  sights  and  sounds  familiar 
to  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  mind.     They  said  little  of  those  awful 
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and  lovely  creations  on  which  later  critics  delight  to  dwell — Fa- 
rinata  lifting  his  haughty  and  tranquil  brow  from  his  couch  of 
everlasting  fire— the  lion-like  repose  of  Sordello— or  the  light 
which  shone  from  the  celestial  smile  of  Beatrice.  They  extolled 
their  great  poet  for  his  smattering  of  ancient  literature  and  his- 
tory ;  for  his  logic  and  his  divinity ;  for  his  absurd  physics,  and 
his  more  absurd  metaphysics ;  for  everything  but  that  in  which 
he  pre-eminently  excelled.  Like  the  fool  in  the  story,  who  ruin- 
ed his  dwelling  by  digging  for  gold,  which,  as  he  had  dreamed, 
was  concealed  under  its  foundations,  they  laid  waste  one  of  the 
noblest  works  of  human  genius,  by  seeking  in  it  for  buried  trea- 
sures of  wisdom,  which  existed  only  in  their  own  wild  reveries. 
The  finest  passages  were  little  valued  till  they  had  been  debased 
into  some  monstrous  allegory.  Louder  applause  was  given  to 
the  lecture  on  fate  and  free-will,  or  to  the  ridiculous  astronomi- 
cal theories,  than  to  those  tremendous  lines  which  disclose  the 
secrets  of  the  tower  of  hunger ;  or  to  that  half-told  tale  of  guilty 
love,  so  passionate  and  so  full  of  tears. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  contemporaries  of  Dante 
read  with  less  emotion  than  their  descendants  of  Ugolino  gro- 
ping among  the  wasted  corpses  of  his  children,  or  of  Francesca, 
starting  at  the  tremulous  loss,  and  dropping  the  fatal  volume* 
Far  from  it.  We  believe  that  they  admired  these  things  less 
than  ourselves,  but  that  they  felt  them  more.  We  should  per- 
haps say,  that  they  felt  them  too  much  to  admire  them.  The 
progress  of  a  nation  from  barbarism  to  civilisation  produces  a 
change  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  during  the  progress  of 
an  individual  from  infancy  to  mature  age.  What  man  does  not 
remember  with  regret  the  first  time  that  he  read  Robinson 
Crusoe  ?  Then,  indeed,  he  was  unable  to  appreciate  the  powers 
of  the  writer;  or  rather,  he  neither  knew  nor  cared  whether  the 
book  had  a  writer  at  all.  He  probably  thought  it  not  half  so 
fine  as  some  rant  of  Macpherson  about  dark-browed  Foldath,  and 
white- bosomed  Stiinadona,  He  now  values  Fingal  and  Temora 
only  as  showing  with  how  little  evidence  a  story  may  be  belie- 
ved, and  with  how  little  merit  a  book  may  be  popular.  Of  the 
romance  of  Defoe  he  entertains  the  highest  opinion.  He  per- 
ceives the  hand  of  a  master  in  ten  thousand  touches,  which  for- 
merly he  passed  by  without  notice.  But  though  he  understands 
the  merits  of  the  narrative  better  than  formerly,  he  is  far  less 
interested  by  it.  Xury,  and  Friday,  and  pretty  Poll,  the  boat 
with  the  shoulder-of-mutton  sail,  and  the  canoe  which  could  not 
be  brought  down  to  the  water  edge,  the  tent  with  its  hedge  and 
ladders,  the  preserve  of  kids,  and  the  den  where  the  old  goat  died, 
can  never  again  be  to  him  the  realities  which  they  were.    The 
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days  when  his  favourite  volume  set  him  upon  making  wheel-har- 
rows and  chairs,  upon  digging  caves  and  fencing  huts  in  the  gar- 
den, can  never  return.  Such  is  the  law  of  our  nature.  Our  judg- 
ment ripens,  our  imagination  decays.  We  cannot  at  once  enjoy 
the  flowers  of  the  spring  of  life,  and  the  fruits  of  its  autumn,  the 
pleasures  of  close  investigation,  and  those  of  agreeable  error. 
We  cannot  sit  at  once  in  the  front  of  the  stage  and  behind  the 
scenes.  We  cannot  be  under  the  illusion  of  the  spectacle,  while 
we  are  watching  the  movements  of  the  ropes  and  pullies  which 
dispose  it. 

The  chapter  in  which  Fielding  describes  the  behaviour  of 
Partridge  at  the  theatre,  affords  so  complete  an  illustration  of 
our  proposition,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  some  parts 
of  it 

'  Partridge  gave  that  credit  to  Mr  Garrick  which  he  had  denied  to  Jones, 
and  fell  into  so  violent  a  trembling  that  his  knees  knocked  against  each 
other.  Jones  asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  and  whether  he  was  afraid 
of  the  warrior  upon  the  stage  ?'— l  O,  la,  sir,'  said  he, '  I  perceive  now  it 
is  what  yon  told  me.  I  am  not  afraid  of  anything,  for  I  know  it  is  but  a 
play ;  and  if  it  was  really  a  ghost,  it  could  do  one  no  harm  at  such  a  dis- 
tance and  in  so  much  company ;  and  yet,  if  I  was  frightened,  I  am  not 
the  only  person/ — *  Why,  who,9  cries  Jones, '  dost  thou  take  to  be  such  a 
coward  here  besides  thyself  ?'— *  Nay,  you  may  call  me  a  coward  if  you 
will ;  but  if  that  little  man  there  upon  the  stage  is  not  frightened,  I  never 
saw  any  man  frightened  in  my  life.'  .  ...  He  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed 
partly  on  the  ghost  and  partly  on  Hamlet,  and  with  his  mouth  open ;  the 
same  passions  which  succeeded  each  other  in  Hamlet,  succeeding  likewise 
in  him 

*  Little  more  worth  remembering  occurred  during  the  play,  at  the  end 
of  which  Jones  asked  him  which  of  the  players  he  liked  best  To  this  he 
answered,  with  some  appearance  of  indignation  at  the  question,  '  The 
King,  without  doubt.'— '  Indeed,  Mr  Partridge,'  says  Mrs  Miller, '  you  are 
not  of  the  same  opinion  with  the  town ;  for  they  are  all  agreed  that  Ham- 
let is  acted  by  the  best  player  who  was  ever  on  the  stage.* — *  He  the 
best  player !'  cries  Partridge,  with  a  contemptuous  sneer ;  '  why  I  could 
act  as  well  as  he  myself.  I  am  sure,  if  I  had  seen  a  ghost,  I  should  have 
looked  in  the  very  same  manner,  and  done  just  as  he  did.  And  then,  to 
be  sure,  in  that  scene,  as  you  called  it,  between  him  and  his  mother,  where 
you  told  me  he  acted  so  fine,  why,  any  man,  that  is,  any  good  man,  that 
had  such  a  mother,  would  have  done  exactly  the  same.  I  know  you  are 
only  joking  with  me ;  but  indeed,  madam,  though  I  never  was  at  a  play  in 
London,  yet  I  have  seen  acting  before  in  the  country,  and  the  King  for 
my  money ;  he  speaks  all  his  words  distinctly,  and  half  as  loud  again  as 
the  other.    Anybody  may  see  he  is  an  actor.' 

In  this  excellent  passage  Partridge  is  represented  as  a  very 
bad  theatrical  critic.  But  none  of  those  who  laugh  at  him  pos- 
sess the  tithe  of  his  sensibility  to  theatrical  excellence.  He  ad- 
mires in  the  wrong  place ;  but  he  trembles  in  the  right  place. 
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It  is  indeed  because  he  is  so  much  excited  by  the  acting  of  Gar- 
rick,  that  he  ranks  him  below  the  strutting,  mouthing  performer, 
who  personates  the  King.  So,  we  have  heard  it  said,  that  in 
some  parts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  an  actor  who  should  repre- 
sent a  depraved  character  finely,  instead  of  calling  down  the  ap- 
plauses of  the  audience,  is  hissed  and  pelted  without  mercy.  It 
would  be  the  same  in  England,  if  we,  for  one  moment,  thought 
that  Shylock  or  Iago  was  standing  before  us*  While  the  dra- 
matic art  was  in  its  infancy  at  Athens,  it  produced  similar  effects 
on  the  ardent  and  imaginative  spectators*  It  is  said  that  they 
blamed  JEschylus  for  frightening  them  into  fits  with  his  Furies* 
Herodotus  tells  us,  that  when  Phrynichus  produced  his  tragedy 
on  the  fall  of  Miletus,  they  fined  him  in  a  penalty  of  a  thousand 
drachmas,  for  torturing  their  feelings  by  so  pathetic  an  exhi- 
bition. They  did  not  regard  him  as  a  great  artist,  but  merely  as 
a  man  who  had  given  them  pain*  When  they  woke  from  the 
distressing  illusion,  they  treated  the  author  of  it  as  they  would 
have  treated  a  messenger  who  should  have  brought  them  fatal 
and  alarming  tidings  which  turned  out  to  be  false.  In  the  same 
manner,  a  child  screams  with  terror  at  the  sight  of  a  person  in 
an  ugly  mask.  He  has  perhaps  seen  the  mask  put  on*  But  his 
imagination  is  too  strong  for  his  reason,  and  he  intreats  that  it 
may  be  taken  off. 

We  should  act  in  the  same  manner  if  the  grief  and  horror 
produced  in  us  by  works  of  the  imagination  amounted  to  real 
torture*  But  in  us  these  emotions  are  comparatively  languid* 
They  rarely  affect  our  appetite  or  our  sleep.  They  leave  us  suffi- 
ciently at  ease  to  trace  them  to  their  causes,  and  to  estimate  the 
powers  which  produce  them.  Our  attention  is  speedily  diverted 
from  the  images  which  call  forth  our  tears  to  the  art  by  which 
those  images  have  been  selected  and  combined.  We  applaud  the 
genius  of  the  writer.  We  applaud  our  own  sagacity  and  sensibi- 
lity, and  we  are  comforted. 

Vet,  though  we  think  that  in  the  progress  of  nations  towards 
refinement,  the  reasoning  powers  are  improved  at  the  expense 
of  the  imagination,  we  acknowledge,  that  to  this  rule  there  are 
many  apparent  exceptions.  We  are  not,  however,  quite  satisfied 
that  they  are  more  than  apparent.  Men  reasoned  better,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  than  in  the  time  of  Egbert ;  and 
they  also  wrote  better  poetry.  But  we  must  distinguish  between 
poetry  as  a  mental  act,  and  poetry  as  a  species  of  composition. 
If  we  take  it  in  the  latter  sense,  its  excellence  depends,  not  solely 
on  the  vigour  of  the  imagination,  but  partly  also  on  the  instru- 
ments which  the  imagination  employs.  Within  certain  limits, 
therefore,  poetry  may  be  improving,  while  the  poetical  faculty  is 
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decaying.  The  vividness  of  the  picture  presented  to  the  reader,  is 
not  necessarily  proportioned  to  the  vividness  of  the  prototype 
which  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  In  the  other  arts  we  see 
this  clearly.  Should  a  man,  gifted  by  nature  with  all  the  genius 
of  Canova,  attempt  to  carve  a  statue  without  instruction  as  to  the 
management  of  his  chisel,  or  attention  to  the  anatomy  of  the  hu- 
man body,  he  would  produce  something  compared  with  which 
the  Highlander  at  the  door  of  a  snuff-shop  would  deserve  admi- 
ration. If  an  uninitiated  Raphael  were  to  attempt  a  painting, 
it  would  be  a  mere  daub ;  indeed,  the  connoisseurs  say,  that  the 
early  works  of  Raphael  are  little  better.  Yet,  who  can  attri- 
bute this  to  want  of  imagination  ?  Who  can  doubt  that  the  youth 
of  that  great  artist  was  passed  amidst  an  ideal  world  of  beauti- 
ful and  majestic  forms  ?  Or,  who  will  attribute  the  difference 
which  appears  between  his  first  rude  essays,  and  his  magnificent 
Transfiguration,  to  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  his  mind  ? 
In  poetry,  as  in  painting  and  sculpture,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
imitator  should  be  well  acquainted  with  that  which  he  under- 
takes to  imitate,  and  expert  in  the  mechanical  part  of  his  art. 
Genius  will  not  furnish  him  with  a  vocabulary :  it  will  not  teach 
him  what  word  most  exactly  corresponds  to  his  idea,  and  will 
most  fully  convey  it  to  others  :  it  will  not  make  him  a  great  de- 
scriptive poet,  till  he  has  looked  with  attention  on  the  face  of 
nature  ;  or  a  great  dramatist,  till  he  has  felt  and  witnessed 
much  of  the  influence  of  the  passions.  Information  and  expe- 
rience are,  therefore,  necessary ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening the  imagination,  which  is  never  so  strong  as  in  people  in- 
capable of  reasoning — savages,  children,  madmen,  and  dreamers ; 
but  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  artist  to  communicate  his 
conceptions  to  others. 

In  a  barbarous  age  the  imagination  exercises  a  despotic  power. 
So  strong  is  the  perception  of  what  is  unreal,  that  it  often  over- 
powers all  the  passions  of  the  mind,  and  all  the  sensations  of  the 
body.  At  first,  indeed,  the  phantasm  remains  undivulged,  a 
hidden  treasure,  a  wordless  poetry,  an  invisible  painting,  a  silent 
music,  a  dream  of  which  the  pains  and  pleasures  exist  to  the 
dreamer  alone,  a  bitterness  which  the  heart  only  knoweth,  a  joy 
with  which  a  stranger  intermeddleth  not.  The  machinery,  by 
which  ideas  are  to  be  conveyed  from  one  person  to  another, 
is  as  yet  rude  and  defective.  Between  mind  and  mind  there  is 
a  great  gulf.  The  imitative  arts  do  not  exist,  or  are  in  their 
lowest  state.  But  the  actions  of  men  amply  prove,  that  the  fa- 
culty which  gives  birth  to  those  arts  is  morbidly  active.  It  is 
not  yet  the  inspiration  of  poets  and  sculptors ;  but  it  is  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  day,  the  terror  of  the  night,  the  fertile  source  of 
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wild  superstitions.  It  turns  the  clouds  into  gigantic  shapes,  and 
the  winds  into  doleful  voices.  The  belief  which  springs  from  it 
is  more  absolute  and  undoubting  than  any  which  can  be  derived 
from  evidence.  It  resembles  the  faith  which  we  repose  in  our 
own  sensations.  Thus,  the  Arab,  when  covered  with  wounds, 
saw  nothing  but  the  dark  eyes  and  the  green  kerchief  of  a  beck- 
oning Houri.  The  Northern  warrior  laughed  in  the  pangs  of 
death  when  he  thought  of  the  mead  of  Valhalla. 

The  first  works  of  the  imagination  are,  as  we  have  said,  poor 
and  rude,  not  from  the  want  of  genius,  but  from  the  want  of 
materials.  Phidias  could  have  done  nothing  with  an  old  tree 
and  a  fish-bone,  or  Homer  with  the  language  of  New-Holland. 

Yet  the  effect  of  these  early  performances,  imperfect  as  they 
must  necessarily  be,  is  immense.  All  deficiencies  are  supplied 
by  the  susceptibility  of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  We 
all  know  what  pleasure  a  wooden  doll,  which  may  be  bought  for 
sixpence,  will  afford  to  a  little  girl.  She  will  require  no  other 
company.  She  will  nurse  it,  dress  it,  and  talk  to  it  all  day. 
No  grown-up  man  takes  half  so  much  delight  in  one  of  the  in- 
comparable babies  of  Chan  trey.  In  the  same  manner,  savages 
are  more  affected  by  the  rude  compositions  of  their  bards  than 
nations  more  advanced  in  civilisation  by  the  greatest  master- 
pieces of  poetry. 

In  process  of  time,  the  instruments  by  which  the  imagination 
works  are  brought  to  perfection.  Men  have  not  more  imagina- 
tion than  their  rude  ancestors.  We  strongly  suspect  that  they 
have  much  less.  But  they  produce  better  works  of  imagination. 
Thus,  up  to  a  certain  period,  the  diminution  of  the  poetical 
powers  is  far  more  than  compensated  by  the  improvement  of  all 
the  appliances  and  means  of  which  those  powers  stand  in  need. 
Then  comes  the  short  period  of  splendid  and  consummate  ex- 
cellence. And  then,  from  causes  against  which  it  is  vain  to 
struggle,  poetry  begins  to  decline.  The  progress  of  language, 
which  was  at  first  favourable,  becomes  fatal  to  it,  and,  instead 
of  compensating  for  the  decay  of  the  imagination,  accelerates 
that  decay,  and  renders  it  more  obvious.  When  the  adven- 
turer in  the  Arabian  tale  anointed  one  of  his  eyes  with  the 
contents  of  the  magical  box,  all  the  riches  of  the  earth,  however 
widely  dispersed,  however  sacredly  concealed,  became  visible  to 
him.  But  when  he  tried  the  experiment  on  both  eyes,  he  was 
struck  with  blindness.  What  the  enchanted  elixir  was  to  the 
sight  of  the  body,  language  is  to  the  sight  of  the  imagination. 
At  first  it  calls  up  a  world  of  glorious  illusions ;  but  when  it  be- 
comes too  copious,  it  altogether  destroys  the  visual  power. 
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As  the  developement  of  the  mind  proceeds,  symbols,  instead 
of  being  employed  to  convey  images,  are  substituted  for  them. 
Civilised  men  think,  as  they  trade,  not  in  kind,  bnt  by  means  of 
a  circulating  medium.  In  these  circumstances,  the  sciences  im- 
prove rapidly,and  criticism  among  the  rest ;  but  poetry,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  disappears.  Then  comes  the  dotage 
of  the  fine  arts,  a  second  childhood,  as  feeble  as  the  former,  and 
far  more  hopeless.  This  is  the  age  of  critical  poetry*  of  poetry 
by  courtesy,  of  poetry  to  which  the  memory,  the  judgment,  and 
the  wit,  contribute  far  more  than  the  imagination.  We  readily 
allow,  that  many  works  of  this  description  are  excellent :  we 
will  not  contend  with  those  who  think  them  more  valuable  than 
the  great  poems  of  an  earlier  period.  We  only  maintain  that 
they  belong  to  a  different  species  of  composition,  and  are  pro- 
duced by  a  different  faculty. 

It  is  some  consolation  to  reflect,  that  this  critical  school  of 
poetry  improves  as  the  science  of  criticism  improves ;  and,  that 
the  science  of  criticism,  like  every  other  science,  is  constantly 
tending  towards  perfection.  As  experiments  are  multiplied, 
principles  are  better  understood. 

In  some  countries,  in  our  own,  for  example,  there  has  been  an 
interval  between  the  downfall  of  the  creative  school  and  the  rise 
of  the  critical,  a  period  during  which  imagination  has  been  in  its 
decrepitude,  and  taste  in  its  infancy.  Such  a  revolutionary  inter- 
regnum as  this  will  be  deformed  by  every  species  of  extrava- 
gance. 

The  first  victory  of  good  taste  is  over  the  bombast  and  conceits 
which  deform  such  times  as  these.  But  criticism  is  still  in  a  very- 
imperfect  state.  What  is  accidental  is  for  a  long  time  confound- 
ed with  what  is  essential.  General  theories  are  drawn  from  de- 
tached facts.  How  many  hours  the  action  of  a  play  may  be  al- 
lowed to  occupy, — how  many  similes  an  Epic  Foet  may  intro- 
duce into  his  first  book, — whether  a  piece,  which  is  acknowledged 
to  have  a  beginning  and  an  end,  may  not  be  without  a  middle,  and 
other  questions  as  puerile  as  these,  formerly  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  men  of  letters  in  France,  and  even  in  this  country.  Poets, 
in  such  circumstances  as  these,  exhibit  all  the  narrowness  and 
feebleness  of  the  criticism  by  which  their  manner  has  been  fa- 
shioned. From  outrageous  absurdity  they  are  preserved  indeed 
by  their  timidity.  But  they  perpetually  sacrifice  nature  and 
reason  to  arbitrary  canons  of  taste.  In  their  eagerness  to  avoid 
the  mala  prohibita  of  a  foolish  code,  they  are  perpetually  rushing 
on  the  mala  in  se.  Their  great  predecessors,  it  is  true,  were  as 
bad  critics  as  themselves,  or  perhaps  worse :  but  those  predeces- 
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son,  as  we  have  attempted  to  show,  were  inspired  by  a  faculty 
independent  of  criticism ;  and,  therefore,  wrote  well  while  they 
judged  ill. 

In  time  men  begin  to  take  more  rational  and  comprehensive 
views  of  literature*  The  analysis  of  poetry,  which,  as  we  have 
remarked,  must  at  best  be  imperfect,  approaches  nearer  and 
nearer  to  exactness.  The  merits  of  the  wonderful  models  of 
former  times  are  justly  appreciated.  The  frigid  productions  of 
a  later  age  are  rated  at  no  more  than  their  proper  value.  Plea- 
sing and  ingenious  imitations  of  the  manner  of  the  great  masters 
appear.  Poetry  has  a  partial  revival,  a  Saint  Martin's  Sum* 
mer,  whicb,  after  a  period  of  dreariness  and  decay,  agreeably 
reminds  us  of  the  splendour  of  its  June.  A  second  harvest  is 
gathered  in,  though,  growing  on  a  spent  soil,  it  has  not  the  heart 
of  the  former.  Thus,  in  the  present  age,  Monti  has  successful- 
ly imitated  the  style  of  Dante;  and  something  of  the  Elizabethan 
inspiration  has  been  caught  by  several  eminent  countrymen  of 
our  own.  But  never  will  Italy  produce  another  Inferno,  or 
England  another  Hamlet.  We  look  on  the  beauties  of  the  mo* 
dern  imitations  with  feelings  similar  to  those  with  which  we  see 
flowers  disposed  in  vases,  to  ornament  the  drawing-rooms  of  a 
capital.  We  doubtless  regard  them  with  pleasure,  with  greater 
pleasure,  perhaps,  because,  in  the  midst  of  a  place  ungenial  to 
them,  they  remind  us  of  the  distant  spots  on  which  they  flourish 
in  spontaneous  exuberance.  But  we  miss  the  sap,  the  freshness, 
and  the  bloom.  Or,  if  we  may  borrow  another  illustration  from 
Queen  Scheherezade,  we  would  compare  the  writers  of  this 
school  to  the  jewellers  who  were  employed  to  complete  the  un- 
finished window  of  the  palace  of  Aladdin.  Whatever  skill  or 
cost  could  do  was  done.  Palace  and  bazaar  were  ransacked  for 
precious  stones.  Yet  the  artists,  with  all  their  dexterity,  with 
all  their  assiduity,  and  with  all  their  vast  means,  were  unable 
to  produce  anything  comparable  to  the  wonders  which  a  spirit 
of  a  higher  order  had  wrought  in  a  single  night. 

The  history  of  every  literature  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
confirms,  we  think,  the  principles  which  we  have  laid  down.  In 
Greece  we  see  the  imaginative  school  of  poetry  gradually  fading 
into  the  critical.  iEschylus  and  Pindar  were  succeeded  by  So- 
phocles, Sophocles  by  Euripides,  Euripides  by  the  Alexandrian 
versifiers.  Of  these  last,  Theocritus  alone  has  left  compositions 
which  deserve  to  be  read.  The  splendid  and  grotesque  fairy- 
land of  the  Old  Comedy,  rich  with  such  gorgeous  hues,  peopled 
with  such  fantastic  shapes,  and  vocal  alternately  with  the  sweet- 
est peals  of  music  and  the  loudest  bursts  of  elvish  laughter,  dis- 
appeared for  ever.     The  master-pieces  of  the  New  Comedy  are 
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known  to  us  by  Latin  translations  of  extraordinary  merit. 
From  these  translations,  and  from  the  expressions  of  the  ancient 
critics,  it  is  clear  that  the  original  compositions  were  distin- 
guished by  grace  and  sweetness,  that  they  sparkled  with  wit, 
and  abounded  with  pleasing  sentiment;  but  that  the  creative 
power  was  gone.  Julius  Caesar  called  Terence  a  half  M enan- 
der, — a  sure  proof  that  Menander  was  not  a  quarter  Aristo- 
phanes. 

The  literature  of  the  Romans  was  merely  a  continuation  of 
the  literature  of  the  Greeks.  The  pupils  started  from  the  point 
at  which  their  masters  had,  in  the  course  of  many  generations, 
arrived.  They  thus  almost  wholly  missed  the  period  of  origi- 
nal invention.  The  only  Latin  poets  whose  writings  exhibit 
much  vigour  of  imagination  are  Lucretius  and  Catullus.  The 
Augustan  age  produced  nothing  equal  to  their  finer  passages. 

In  France,  that  licensed  jester,  whose  jingling  cap  and  motley 
coat  concealed  more  genius  than  ever  mustered  in  the  saloon  of 
Ninon  or  of  Madame  G&offrin,  was  succeeded  by  writers  as  de- 
corous and  as  tiresome  as  gentlemen-ushers. 

The  poetry  of  Italy  and  of  Spain  has  undergone  the  same 
change.  But  nowhere  has  the  revolution  been  more  complete 
and  violent  than  in  England.  The  same  person  who,  when  a  boy, 
had  clapped  his  thrilling  hands  at  the  first  representation  of  the 
Tempest,  might,  without  attaining  to  a  marvellous  longevity, 
have  lived  to  read  the  earlier  works  of  Prior  and  Addison.  The 
change,  we  believe,  must,  sooner  or  later,  have  taken  place.  But 
its  progress  was  accelerated,  and  its  character  modified,  by  the 
political  occurrences  of  the  times,  and  particularly  by  two 
events,  the  closing  of  the  theatres  under  the  commonwealth, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  House  of  Stewart. 

We  have  said  that  the  critical  and  poetical  faculties  are  not 
only  distinct,  but  almost  incompatible.  The  state  of  our  lite- 
rature during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First  is  a 
strong  confirmation  of  this  remark.  The  greatest  works  of 
imagination  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  were  produced  at  that 
period.  The  national  taste,  in  the  meantime,  was  to  the  last  de- 
gree detestable.  Alliterations,  puns,  antithetical  forms  of  ex- 
pression lavishly  employed  where  no  corresponding  opposition 
existed  between  the  thoughts  expressed,  strained  allegories,  pe- 
dantic allusions,  everything,  in  short,  quaint  and  affected,  in 
matter  and  manner,  made  up  what  was  then  considered  as  fine 
writing.  The  eloquence  of  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  council- 
board,  was  deformed  by  conceits  which  would  have  disgraced 
the  rhyming  shepherds  of  an  Italian  academy.  The  King  quib- 
bled on  the  throne.     We  might,  indeed,  console  ourselves  by 
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reflecting  thai  his  Majesty  was  a  fool.  But  the  Chancellor  quib- 
bled in  concert  from  the  wool-sack:  and  the  Chancellor  was 
Francis  Bacon*  It  is  needless  to  mention  Sidney  and  the  whole 
tribe  of  Euphuists.  For  Shakspeare  himself,  the  greatest  poet 
that  ever  lived,  falls  into  the  same  fault  whenever  he  means  to 
be  particularly  fine.  While  he  abandons  himself  to  the  impulse 
of  his  imagination,  his  compositions  are  not  only  the  sweetest 
and  the  most  sublime,  but  also  the  most  faultless  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  But  as  soon  as  his  critical  powers  come  into  play, 
he  sinks  to  the  level  of  Cowley ;  or  rather  he  does  ill,  what  Cow- 
ley did  well.  All  that  is  bad  in  his  works  is  bad  elaborately, 
and  of  malice  aforethought.  The  only  thing  wanting  to  make 
them  perfect  was,  that  he  should  never  have  troubled  himself 
with  thinking  whether  they  were  good  or  not.  Like  the  angels; 
in  Milton,  he  sinks  '  with  compulsion  and  laborious  flight.'  His 
natural  tendency  is  upwards.  That  he  may  soar,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  not  struggle  to  fall.  He  resembled  an 
American  Cacique,  who,  possessing  in  unmeasured  abundance 
the  metals  which  in  polished  societies  are  esteemed  the  most 
precious,  was  utterly  unconscious  of  their  value,  and  gave  up 
treasures  more  valuable  than  the  imperial  crowns  of  other  coun- 
tries, to  secure  some  gaudy  and  far-fetched,  but  worthless  bauble, 
a  plated  button,  or  a  necklace  of  coloured  glass. 

We  have  attempted  to  show  that,  as  knowledge  is  extended 
and  as  the  reason  developes  itself,  the  imitative  arts  decay.  We 
should,  therefore,  expect  that  the  corruption  of  poetry  would 
commence  in  the  educated  classes  of  society.  And  this,  in  fact, 
is  almost  constantly  the  case.  The  few  great  works  of  imagina- 
tion which  appear  in  a  critical  age,  are,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, the  works  of  uneducated  men.  Thus,  at  a  time  when  per- 
sons of  quality  translated  French  romances,  and  when  the  Uni- 
versities celebrated  royal  deaths  in  verses  about  Tritons  and 
Fauns,  a  preaching  tinker  produced  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
And  thus  a  ploughman  startled  a  generation  which  had  thought 
Hayley  and  Beattie  great  poets,  with  the  adventures  of  Tarn 
O'Shanter.  Even  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
the  fashionable  poetry  had  degenerated.  It  retained  few  vestiges 
of  the  imagination  of  earlier  times.  It  had  not  yet  been  sub- 
jected to  the  rules  of  good  taste.  Affectation  had  completely 
tainted  madrigals  and  sonnets.  The  grotesque  conceits,  and  the 
toneless  numbers  of  Donne  were,  in  the  time  of  James,  the  fa- 
vourite models  of  composition  at  Whitehall  and  at  the  Temple. 
Bnt  though  the  literature  of  the  Court  was  in  its  decay,  the  li- 
terature of  the  people  was  in  its  perfection.  The  Muses  had 
taken  sanctuary  in  tne  theatres,  the  haunts  of  a  class  whose  taste 
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wag  not  better  than  that  of  the  Right  Honourable*  and  singular  good 
Lords  who  admired  metaphysical  love-verses,  but  whose  imagi- 
nation retained  all  its  freshness  and  vigour;  whose  censure  and 
approbation  might  be  erroneously  bestowed,  but  whose  tears  and 
laughter  were  never  in  the  wrong.  The  infection  which  had 
tainted  lyric  and  didactic  poetry  had  but  slightly  and  partially 
touched  the  drama*  While  the  noble  and  the  learned  were  com- 
paring eyes  to  burning-glasses,  and  tears  to  terrestrial  globes, 
coyness  to  an  enthymeme,  absence  to  a  pair  of  compasses,  and 
an  unrequited  passion  to  the  fortieth  remainder-man  in  an  entail, 
Juliet  leaning  from  the  balcony,  and  Miranda  smiling  over  the 
chess-board,  sent  home  many  spectators,  as  kind  and  simple- 
hearted  as  the  master  and  mistress  of  Fletcher's  Ralpho,  to  cry 
themselves  to  sleep. 

No  species  of  fiction  is  so  delightful  to  us  as  the  old  English 
drama.  Even  its  inferior  productions  possess  a  charm  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  kind  of  poetry.  It  is  the  most  lucid  mirror 
that  ever  was  held  up,  to  nature.  The  creations  of  the  great 
dramatists  of  Athens  produce  the  effect  of  magnificent  sculptures, 
conceived  by  a  mighty  imagination,  polished  with  the  utmost 
delicacy,  embodying  ideas  of  ineffable  majesty  and  beauty,  but 
cold,  pale,  and  rigid,  with  no  bloom  on  the  cheek,  and  no  spe- 
culation in  the  eye.  In  all  the  draperies,  the  figures,  and  the 
faces,  in  the  lovers  and  the  tyrants,  the  Bacchanals  and  the 
Furies,  there  is  the  same  marble  dullness  and  deadness.  Most 
of  the  characters  of  the  French  stage  resemble  the  waxen  gentle- 
men and  ladies  in  the  window  of  a  perfumer,  rouged,  curled, 
and  bedizened,  but  fixed  in  such  stiff  attitudes,  and  staring  with 
eyes  expressive  of  such  utter  unmeaningness,  that  they  cannot 
produce  an  illusion  for  a  single  moment.  In  the  English  plays 
alone  is  to  be  found  the  warmth,  the  mellowness,  and  the  reality 
of  painting.  We  know  the  minds  of  the  men  and  women,  as  we 
know  the  faces  of  the  men  and  women  of  Vandyke. 

The  excellence  of  these  works  is  in  a  great  measure  the  result 
of  two  peculiarities,  which  the  critics  of  the  French  school  con- 
sider as  defects, — from  the  mixture  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  and 
from  the  length  and  extent  of  the  action.  The  former  is  neces- 
sary to  render  the  drama  a  just  representation  of  a  world,  in 
which  the  laughers  and  the  weepers  are  perpetually  jostling  each 
other, — in  which  every  event  has  its  serious  and  its  ludicrous 
side.  The  latter  enables  us  to  form  an  intimate  acquaintance 
With  characters,  with  which  we  could  not  possibly  become  fami- 
liar during  the  few  hours  to  which  the  unities  restrict  the  poet. 
In  tliis  respect,  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  in  particular,  are  mira- 
cles of  art.    In  a  piece,  which  may  be  read  aloud  in  three  hours, 
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we  see  a  character  gradually  unfold  all  its  recesses  to  us*  We 
see  it  change  with  the  change  of  circumstances.  The  petulant 
youth  rises  into  the  politic  and  warlike  sovereign.  The  profuse 
and  courteous  philanthropist  sours  into  a  hater  and  scorner  of 
his  kind.  The  tyrant  is  altered,  by  the  chastening  of  affliction, 
into  a  pensive  moralist.  The  veteran  general,  distinguished  by 
coolness,  sagacity,  and  self-command,  sinks  under  a  conflict  be- 
tween love,  strong  as  death,  and  jealousy,  cruel  as  the  grave. 
The  brave  and  loyal  subject  passes,  step  by  step,  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  human  depravity.  We  trace  his  progress  from  the  first 
dawnings  of  unlawful  ambition,  to  the  cynical  melancholy  of 
his  impenitent  remorse.  Yet,  in  these  pieces,  there  are  no  un- 
natural transitions.  Nothing  is  omitted :  nothing  is  crowded. 
Great  as  are  the  changes,  narrow  as  is  the  compass  within  which 
they  are  exhibited,  they  shock  us  as  little  as  the  gradual  altera- 
tions of  those  familiar  faces  which  we  see  every  evening  and 
every  morning.  The  magical  skill  of  the  poet  resembles  that  of 
the  t>ervise  in  the  Spectator,  who  condensed  all  the  events  of 
seven  years  into  the  single  moment  during  which  the  king  held 
his  head  under  the  water. 

It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak, 
the  plays  even  of  men  not  eminently  distinguished  by  genius, — 
such,  for  example,  as  Jonson,  were  far  superior  to  the  best  works 
of  imagination  in  other  departments.  Therefore,  though  we  oon- 
ceive  that,  from  causes  which  we  have  already  investigated,  our 
poetry  must  necessarily  have  declined,  we  think  that,  unless  its 
fate  had  been  accelerated  by  external  attacks,  it  might  have  en- 
joyed an  euthanasia,  that  genius  might  have  been  kept  alive  by 
the  drama,  till  its  place  could,  in  some  degree,  be  supplied  by 
taste, — that  there  would  have  been  scarcely  any  interval  between 
the  age  of  sublime  invention,  and  that  of  agreeable  imitation. 
The  works  of  Shakspeare,  which  were  not  appreciated  with  any 
degree  of  justice  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
might  then  have  been  the  recognised  standards  of  excellence 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth ;  and  he  and  the  great 
Elizabethan  writers  might  have  been  almost  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  a  generation  of  poets  similar  to  those  who  adorn  our 
own  times. 

But  the  Puritans  drove  imagination  from  its  last  asylum.  They 
prohibited  theatrical  representations,  and  stigmatised  the  whole 
race  of  dramatists  as  enemies  of  morality  and  religion*  Much 
that  is  objectionable  may  be  found  in  the  writers  whom  they  re- 
probated ;  but  whether  they  took  the  best  measures  for  stopping 
the  evil,  appears  to  us  very  doubtful,  and  must,  we  think,  have 
appeared  doubtful  to  themselves,  when,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
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years,  they  saw  the  unclean  spirit  whom  they  had  cast  out  re- 
turn to  his  old  haunts,  with  seven  others  fouler  than  himself. 

By  the  extinction  of  the  drama,  the  fashionable  school  of  poet- 
ry,— a  school  without  truth  of  sentiment  or  harmony  of  versi- 
fication,— without  the  powers  of  an  earlier,  or  the  correctness  of 
a  later  age, — was  left  to  enjoy  undisputed  ascendency.  A  vicious 
ingenuity,  a  morbid  quickness  to  perceive  resemblances  and  ana- 
logies between  things  apparently  heterogeneous,  constituted  al- 
most its  only  claim  to  admiration.  Suckling  was  dead.  Milton 
was  absorbed  in  political  and  theological  controversy.  If  Waller 
differed  from  the  Cowleian  sect  of  writers,  he  differed  for  the 
worse.  He  had  as  little  poetry  as  they,  and  much  less  wit ;  nor 
is  the  languor  of  his  verses  less  offensive  than  the  ruggedness  of 
theirs.  In  Denham  alone  the  faint  dawn  of  a  better  manner  was 
discernible. 

But,  low  as  was  the  state  of  our  poetry  during  the  civil  war 
and  the  Protectorate,  a  still  deeper  fall  was  at  hand.  Hitherto 
our  literature  had  been  idiomatic.  In  mind  as  in  situation,  we 
had  been  islanders.  The  revolutions  in  our  taste,  like  the  revo- 
lutions in  our  Government,  had  been  settled  without  the  inter- 
ference of  strangers.  Had  this  state  of  things  continued,  the 
same  just  principles  of  reasoning,  which,  about  this  time,  were 
applied  with  unprecedented  success  to  every  part  of  philosophy, 
would  soon  have  conducted  our  ancestors  to  a  sounder  code  of 
criticism.  There  were  already  strong  sigus  of  improvement.  Our 
prose  had  at  length  worked  itself  clear  from  those  quaint  con- 
ceits which  still  deformed  almost  every  metrical  composition. 
The  parliamentary  debates,  and  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
of  that  eventful  period,  had  contributed  much  to  this  reform. 
In  such  bustling  times,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  speak  and 
write  to  the  purpose.  The  absurdities  of  Puritanism  had,  per- 
haps, done  more.  At  the  time  when  that  odious  style,  which 
deforms  the  writings  of  Hall  and  of  Lord  Bacon,  was  almost 
universal,  had  appeared  that  stupendous  work,  the  English  Bi- 
ble,— a  book  which,  if  everything  else  in  our  language  should 
perish,  would  alone  suffice  to  show  the  whole  extent  of  its  beauty 
and  power.  The  respect  which  the  translators  felt  for  the  origi- 
nal, prevented  them  from  adding  any  of  the  hideous  decorations 
then  in  fashion.  The  ground-work  of  the  version,  indeed,  was 
of  an  earlier  age.  The  familiarity  with  which  the  Puritans,  on 
almost  every  occasion,  used  the  Scriptural  phrases,  was  no 
doubt  very  ridiculous ;  but  it  produced  good  effects.  It  was  a 
cant;  but  it  drove  out  a  cant  far  more  offensive. 

The  highest  kind  of  poetry  is,  in  a  great  measure,  independent 
of  those  circumstances  which  regulate  the  style  of  composition 
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in  prose.  But  with  that  inferior  species  of  poetry  which  succeeds 
to  it,  the  case  is  widely  different.  In  a  few  years,  the  good  sense 
and  ffood  taste  which  had  weeded  out  affectation  from  moral  and 
political  treatises,  would,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  have 
effected  a  similar  reform  in  the  sonnet  and  the  ode*  The  rigour 
of  the  victorious  sectaries  had  relaxed.  A  dominant  religion  is 
never  ascetic.  The  government  connived  at  theatrical  represen- 
tations. The  influence  of  Shakspeare  was  once  more  felt.  But 
darker  days  were  approaching.  A  foreign  yoke  was  to  be  im- 
posed on  our  literature.  Charles,  surrounded  by  the  compa- 
nions of  his  long  exile,  returned  to  govern  a  nation  which  ought 
never  to  have  cast  him  out,  or  never  to  have  received  him  back. 
Every  year  which  he  had  passed  among  strangers,  had  rendered 
him  more  unfit  to  rule  his  countrymen.  In  France  he  had  seen 
the  refractory  magistracy  humbled,  and  royal  prerogative,  though 
exercised  by  a  foreign  priest  in  the  name  of  a  child,  victorious 
over  all  opposition.  This  spectacle  naturally  gratified  a  prince 
to  whose  family  the  opposition  of  Parliaments  nad  been  so  fatal. 
Politeness  was  his  solitary  good  quality.  The  insults  which  he 
had  suffered  in  Scotland,  had  taught  him  to  prize  it.  The  ef- 
feminacy and  apathy  of  his  disposition,  fitted  him  to  excel  in  it. 
The  elegance  and  vivacity  of  the  French  manners,  fascinated  him. 
With  the  political  maxims,  and  the  social  habits  of  his  favourite 
people,  he  adopted  their  taste  in  composition ;  and,  when  seated 
on  the  throne,  soon  rendered  it  fashionable,  partly  by  direct  pa- 
tronage, but  still  more  by  that  contemptible  policy  which,  for  a 
time,  made  England  the  last  of  the  nations,  and  raised  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth  to  a  height  of  power  and  fame,  such  as  no  French 
sovereign  had  ever  before  attained. 

It  was  to  please  Charles  that  rhyme  was  first  introduced  into 
our  plays.  Thus,  a  rising  blow,  which  would  at  any  time  have 
been  mortal,  was  dealt  to  the  English  Drama,  then  just  recover- 
ing from  its  languishing  condition.  Two  detestable  manners, 
the  indigenous  and  the  imported,  were  now  in  a  state  of  alter- 
nate conflict  and  amalgamation.  The  bombastic  meanness  of 
the  new  style  was  blended  with  the  ingenious  absurdity  of  the 
old ;  and  the  mixture  produced  something  which  the  world  had 
never  before  seen,  and  which,  we  hope,  it  will  never  see  again,— 
something,  by  the  side  of  which  the  worst  nonsense  of  all  other 
ages  appears  to  advantage, — something,  which  those  who  have 
attempted  to  caricature  it,  have,  against  their  will,  been  forced 
to  flatter,— of  which  the  tragedy  of  Bayes  is  a  very  favourable 
specimen.  What  Lord  Dorset  observed  to  Edward  Howard, 
might  have  been  addressed  to  almost  all  his  contemporaries :— 
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'  As  skilful  divers  to  the  bottom  fell, 
Swifter  than  those  who  cannot  swim  at  all ; 
So,  in  this  way  of  writing  without  thinking, 
Thou  bast  a  strange  alacrity  in  sinking.' 

From  this  reproach  some  clever  men  of  the  world  mast  be  ex- 
cepted, and  among  them  Dorset  himself.  Though  by  no  means 
great  poets,  or  even  good  versifiers,  they  always  wrote  with 
meaning,  and  sometimes  with  wit.  Nothing  indeed  more  strongly 
shows  to  what  a  miserable  state  literature  had  fallen,  than  the 
immense  superiority  which  the  occasional  rhymes,  carelessly 
thrown  on  paper  by  men  of  this  class,  possess  over  the  elaborate 
productions  of  almost  all  the  professed  authors.  The  reigning 
taste  was  so  bad,  that  the  success  of  a  writer  was  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  his  labour,  and  to  his  desire  of  excellence.  An  excep- 
tion must  be  made  for  Butler,  who  had  as  much  wit  and  learn- 
ing as  Cowley,  and  who  knew,  what  Cowley  never  knew,  how 
to  use  them.  A  great  command  of  good  homely  English  distin- 
guishes him  still  more  from  the  other  writers  of  the  time.  As 
for  Gondibert,  those  may  criticise  it  who  can  read  it.  Imagina- 
tion was  extinct.  Taste  was  depraved.  Poetry,  driven  from  pa- 
laces, colleges,  and  theatres,  had  found  an  asylum  in  the  obscure 
dwelling,  where  a  Great  Man,  born  out  of  due  season,  in  disgrace, 
penury,  pain,  and  blindness,  still  kept  uncontaminated  a  cha- 
racter and  a  genius  worthy  of  a  better  age. 

Everything  about  Milton  is  wonderful;  but  nothing  is  so 
wonderful  as  that,  in  an  age  so  unfavourable  to  poetry,  he  should 
have  produced  the  greatest  of  modern  epic  poems.  We  are  not 
sure  that  this  is  not  in  some  degree  to  be  attributed  to  his  want 
of  sight.  The  imagination  is  notoriously  most  active  when  the 
external  world  is  shut  out.  In  sleep  its  illusions  are  perfect. 
They  produce  all  the  effect  of  realities.  In  darkness  its  visions 
are  always  more  distinct  than  in  the  light.  Every  person  who 
amuses  himself  with  what  is  called  building  castles  m  the  air, 
must  have  experienced  this.  We  know  artists,  who,  before  they 
attempt  to  draw  a  face  from  memory,  close  their  eyes,  that  they 
may  recall  a  more  perfect  image  of  the  features  and  the  expres- 
sion. We  are  therefore  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  genius  of 
Milton  may  have  been  preserved  from  the  influence  of  times  so 
unfavourable  to  it,  by  his  infirmity.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  works 
at  first  enjoyed  a  very  small  share  of  popularity.  To  be  ne- 
glected by  his  contemporaries  was  the  penalty  which  be  paid  for 
surpassing  them.  His  great  poem  was  not  generally  studied  or 
admired,  till  writers  far  inferior  to  him  had,  by  obsequiously 
cringing  to  the  public  taste,  acquired  sufficient  favour  to  reform  it. 
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Of  these,  Dryden  was  the  most  eminent.  Amidst  the  crowd 
of  authors  who,  during  the  earlier  years  of  Charles  the  Second, 
pourted  notoriety  by  every  species  of  absurdity  and  affectation, 
he  speedily  became  conspicuous.  No  man  exercised  so  much  in- 
fluence on  the  age.  The  reason  is  obvious*  On  no  man  did  the 
age  exercise  so  much  influence.  He  was  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
those  whom  we  have  designated  as  the  critical  poets ;  and  his 
literary  career  exhibited,  on  a  reduced  scale,  the  whole  history 
of  the  school  to  which  he  belonged, — the  rudeness  and  extrava- 
gance of  its  infancy, — the  propriety, — the  grace, — the  dignified 
good  sense, — the  temperate  splendour  of  its  maturity.    His  ima- 

Con  was  torpid,  till  it  was  awakened  by  his  judgment.  He 
with  quaint  parallels,  and  empty  mouthing.  He  gradually 
acquired  the  energy  of  the  satirist,  the  gravity  of  the  moralist, 
the  rapture  of  the  lyric  poet.  The  revolution  through  which 
Knglian  literature  has  been  passing,  from  the  time  of  Cowley  to 
that  of  Scott,  may  be  seen  in  miniature  within  the  compass  of 
his  volumes. 

His  life  divides  itself  into  two  parts.  There  is  some  debatable 
ground  on  the  common  frontier ;  but  the  line  may  be  drawn  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  The  year  1678  is  that  on  which, we  should 
be  inclined  to  fix  as  the  date  of  a  great  change  in  bis  manner. 
During  the  preceding  period  appeared  some  of  bis  courtly  pane- 
gyric8,^-his  Annus  Surabilis,  and  most  of  his  plays ;  indeed,  all 
his  rhyming  tragedies.  To  the  subsequent  period  belong  his  best 
dramas, — All  for  Love,  The  Spanish  Friar,  and  Sebastian, — his 
satires,  his  translations,  his  didactic  poems,  his  fables,  and  his 
odes. 

Of  the  small  nieces  which  were  presented  to  chancellors  and 
princes,  it  woula  scarcely  be  fair  to  speak.  The  greatest  advan- 
tage which  the  Fine  Arts  derive  from  the  extension  of  knowledge 
is,  that  the  patronage  of  individuals  becomes  unnecessary.  Some 
writers  still  affect  to  regret  the  age  of  patronage.  None  but  bad 
writers  have  reason  to  regret  it.  It  is  always  an  age  of  general 
ignorance.  Where  ten  thousand  readers  are  eager  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  book,  a  small  contribution  from  each  makes  up  a 
splendid  remuneration  for  the  author.  Where  literature  is  a 
luxury,  confined  to  few,  each  of  them  must  pay  high.  If  the 
Empress  Catherine,  for  example,  wanted  an  epic  poem,  she 
most  have  wholly  supported  the  poet; — just  as,  in  a  remote 
country  village,  a  man  who  wants  a  mutton-chop  is  sometimes 
forced  to  take  the  whole  sheep ; — a  thing  which  never  happens 
where  the  demand  is  large.  But  men  who  pay  largely  for  the  gra- 
tification of  their  taste,  will  expect  to  have  it  united  with  some 
gratification  to  their  vanity.    Flattery  is  carried  to  a  shameless 
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extent ;  and  the  habit  of  flattery  almost  inevitably  introduces  a 
false  taste  into  composition.  Its  language  is  made  up  of  hyper* 
bolical  common-places, — offensive  from  their  triteness, — still 
more  offensive  from  their  extravagance.  In  no  school  is  the 
trick  of  overstepping  the  modesty  of  nature  so  speedily  acquired. 
The  writer,  accustomed  to  find  exaggeration  acceptable  and  ne- 
cessary on  one  subject,  uses  it  on  all.  It  is  not  strange,  there- 
fore, that  the  early  panegyrical  verses  of  Dryden  should  be  made 
up  of  meanness  and  bombast.  They  abound  with  the  conceits 
which  his  immediate  predecessors  bad  brought  into  fashion.  But 
his  language  and  his  versification  were  already  far  superior  to 
theirs. 

The  Annus  Mirabilis  shows  great  command  of  expression,  and 
a  fine  ear  for  heroic  rhyme.  Here  its  merits  end.  Not  only  has 
it  no  claim  to  be  called  poetry;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  work  of 
a  man  who  could  never,  by  any  possibility,  write  poetry.  Its 
affected  similes  are  the  best  part  of  it.  Gaudy  weeds  present  a 
more  encouraging  spectacle  than  utter  barrenness.  There  is 
scarcely  a  single  stanza  in  this  long  work  to  which  the  imagina- 
tion seems  to  have  contributed  anything.  It  is  produced,  not 
by  creation,  but  by  construction.  It  is  made  up,  not  of  pictures, 
but  of  inferences.  We  will  give  a  single  instance,  and  certainly 
a  favourable  instance, — a  quatrain  which  Johnson  has  praised. 
Dryden  is  describing  the  sea-fight  with  the  Dutch. — 

'  Amidst  whole  heaps  of  spices  lights  a  ball ; 
And  now  their  odours  armed  against  them  fly. 
Some  preciously  by  shattered  porcelain  fall, 
And  some  by  aromatic  splinters  die.' 

The  poet  should  place  his  readers,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the 
situation  of  the  sufferers  or  the  spectators.  His  narration  ought 
to  produce  feelings  similar  to  those  which  would  be  excited  by 
the  event  itself.  Is  this  the  case  here  ?  Who,  in  a  sea-fight,  ever 
thought  of  the  price  of  the  china  which  beats  out  the  brains  of 
a  sailor ;  or  of  the  odour  of  the  splinter  which  shatters  his  leg? 
It  is  not  by  an  act  of  the  imagination,  at  once  calling  up  the 
scene  before  the  interior  eye,  but  by  painful  meditation, — by 
turning  the  subject  round  and  round, — by  tracing  out  facts  into 
remote  consequences,  that  these  incongruous  topics  are  intro- 
duced into  the  description.  Homer,  it  is  true,  perpetually  uses 
epithets  which  are  not  peculiarly  appropriate.  Achilles  is  the 
swift-footed,  when  he  is  sitting  still.  Ulysses  is  the  much-en- 
during, when  he  has  nothing  to  endure.  Every  spear  casts  a  long 
shadow ;  every  ox  has  crooked  horns ;  and  every  woman  a  high 
bosom,  though  these  particulars  may  be  quite  beside  the  purpose. 
In  our  old  ballads  a  similar  practice  prevails.  The  gold  is  always 
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red,  and  the  ladies  always  gay,  though  nothing  whatever  may 
depend  on  the  hue  of  the  gold,  or  the  temper  of  the  ladies.  But 
these  adjectives  are  mere  customary  additions.  They  merge  in 
the  substantives  to  which  they  are  attached.  If  they  at  all  colour 
the  idea,  it  is  with  a  tinge  so  slight  as  in  no  respect  to  alter  the 

Eneral  effect.  In  the  passage  which  we  have  quoted  from  Dry- 
n  the  case  is  very  different.  Preciously  ana  aromatic  divert 
our  whole  attention  to  themselves,  and  dissolve  the  image  of  the 
battle  in  a  moment.  The  whole  poem  reminds  us  of  Lucan,  and 
of  the  worst  parts  of  Lucan, — the  sea-fight  in  the  Bay  of  Mar- 
seilles, for  example.  The  description  of  the  two  fleets  during  the 
night  is  perhaps  the  only  passage  which  ought  to  be  exempted 
from  this  censure.  If  it  was  from  the  Annus  Mirabilis  that  Mil- 
ton formed  his  opinion,  when  he  pronounced  Dryden  a  good 
rhymer,  but  no  poet,  he  certainly  judged  correctly.  But  Dryden 
was,  as  we  have  said,  one  of  those  writers,  in  whom  the  period 
of  imagination  does  not  precede,  but  follow,  the  period  of  obser- 
vation and  reflection. 

His  plays,  his  rhyming  plays  in  particular,  are  admirable  sub- 
jects for  those  who  wish  to  study  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the 
drama.  He  was  utterly  destitute  of  the  power  of  exhibiting 
real  human  beings.  Even  in  the  far  inferior  talent,  of  compo- 
sing characters  out  of  those  elements  into  which  the  imperfect 
process  of  our  reason  can  resolve  them,  he  was  very  deficient. 
His  men  are  not  even  good  personifications ;  they  are  not  well- 
assorted  assemblages  of  qualities.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  he 
seises  a  very  coarse  and  marked  distinction  ;  and  gives  us,  not 
a  likeness,  but  a  strong  caricature,  in  which  a  single  peculiarity 
is  protruded,  and  everything  else  neglected ;  like  the  Marquis 
of  Granby  at  an  inn-door,  whom  we  know  by  nothing  but  bis 
baldness ;  or  Wilkes,  who  is  Wilkes  only  in  his  souint.  These 
are  the  best  specimens  of  his  skill.  For  most  of  his  pictures 
seem,  like  Turkey  carpets,  to  have  been  expressly  designed  not 
to  resemble  anything  in  the  heavens  above,  in  the  earth  beneath, 
or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth. 

The  latter  manner  he  practises  most  frequently  in  his  trage- 
dies, the  former  in  his  comedies.  The  comic  characters  are  with- 
out mixture,  loathsome  and  despicable.  The  men  of  Etherege 
and  Vanbrugh  are  bad  enough.  Those  of  Smollett  are  perhaps 
worse.  But  they  do  not  approach  to  the  Celadons,  the  Wild- 
bloods,  the  Woodalls,  and  the  Rhodophik  of  Dryden.  The  vices 
of  these  last  are  set  off  by  a  certain  fierce  hard  impudence,  to 
which  we  know  nothing  comparable.  Their  love  is  the  appetite 
of  beasts ;  their  friendship  the  confederacy  of  knaves.  The  ladies 
seem  to  have  been  expressly  created  to  form  helps  meet  for  such 
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gentlemen.  In  deceiving  and  intuiting  their  old  fathers,  they 
do  not  perhaps  exceed  the  license  which,  by  immemorial  pre- 
scription, has  been  allowed  to  heroines.  Bat  they  also  cheat  at 
cards,  rob  strong  boxes,  pat  up  their  favours  to  auction,  betray 
their  friends,  abuse  their  rivals  in  the  style  of  Billingsgate,  and 
invite  their  lovers  in  the  language  of  the  Piazza.  These,  it  must 
be  remembered,  are  not  the  valets  and  waiting-women,  the  Mas- 
carilles  and  Nerines,  but  the  recognised  heroes  and  heroines,  who 
appear  as  the  representatives  of  good  society,  and  who,  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  act,  marry  and  live  very  happily  ever  after.  The 
sensuality,  baseness,  and  malice  of  their  natures,  is  unredeemed 
by  any  quality  of  a  different  description,— by  any  touch  of  kind- 
ness,— or  even  by  any  honest  burst  of  hearty  hatred  and  revenge. 
We  are  in  a  world  where  there  is  no  humanity,  no  veracity,  no 
sense  of  shame, — a  world  for  which  any  good-natured  man  would 
gladly  take  in  exchange  the  society  of  Milton's  devils.  But  as 
soon  as  we  enter  the  regions  of  Tragedy,  we  find  a  great  change. 
There  is  no  lack  of  fine  sentiment  there.  Metastasio  is  surpass- 
ed in  his  own  department.  Scuderi  is  out-scuderied*  We  are 
introduced  to  people  whose  proceedings  we  can  trace  to  no  mo- 
tive,—of  whose  feelings  we  can  form  no  more  idea  than  of  a 
sixth  sense.  We  have  left  a  race  of  creatures,  whose  love  is  as 
delicate  and  affectionate  as  the  passion  which  an  alderman  feels 
for  a  turtle.  We  find  ourselves  among  beings,  whose  love  is  a 
purely  disinterested  emotion, — a  loyalty  extending  to  passive 
obedience, — a  religion,  like  that  of  the  Quietists,  unsupported  by 
any  sanction  of  hope  or  fear.  We  see  nothing  but  despotism 
without  power,  and  sacrifices  without  compensation. 

We  will  give  a  few  instances : — In  Aurengzebe,  Arimant,  go- 
vernor of  Agra,  falls  in  love  with  his  prisoner  Indamora.  She 
rejects  his  suit  with  scorn ;  but  assures  him  that  she  shall  make 
great  use  of  her  power  over  him.  He  threatens  to  be  angry.— 
She  answers,  very  coolly : — 

*  Do  not :  your  anger,  like  your  love,  is  vain : 
Whene'er  I  please,  you  must  be  pleased  again. 
Knowing  what  power  I  have  your  will  to  bend, 
I'll  use  it ;  for  I  need  just  such  a  friend.' 

This  is  no  idle  menace.  She  soon  brings  a  letter,  addressed  to 
bis  rival,— orders  him  to  read  it, — asks  him  whether  he  thinks 
it  sufficiently  tender, — and  finally  commands  him  to  carry  it 
himself*  Such  tyranny  as  this,  it  may  be  thought,  would  justify 
resistance*  Arimant  does  indeed  venture  to  remonstrate : — 
1  This  fetal  paper  rather  let  me  tear, 
Than,  like  Beflerophon,  my  sentence  bear.' 

The  answer  of  the  lady  is  incomparable :— 
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'  You  may ;  bat  'twill  not  be  your  best  advice ; 
'Twill  only  give  me  pains  of  writing  twice* 
You  know  you  must  obey  me,  soon  or  late. 
Why  should  you  vainly  struggle  with  your  fate  ?' 
Poor  Ariniant  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.    He  mutters 
something  about  fate  and  free-will,  and  walks  off  with  the  billet- 
doux. 
In  the  Indian  Emperor,  Montesuma  presents  Almeria  with  a 
'land  as  a  token  of  his  love,  and  offers  to  make  her  his  queen. 
>he  replies : — 

<  I  take  this  garland,  not  as  given  by  you ; 
But  as  my  merit's  and  my  beauty's  due ; 
As  for  the  crown  which  you,  my  slave,  possess, 
To  share  it  with  you  would  but  make  me  less.' 
In  return  for  such  proofs  of  tenderness  as  these,  her  admirer 
consents  to  murder  his  two  sons,  and  a  benefactor,  to  whom  he 
feels  the  warmest  gratitude.     Lyndaraxa,  in  the  Conquest  of 
Granada,  assumes  the  same  lofty  tone  with  Abdelmelech.     He 
complains  that  she  smiles  upon  his  rival. 

'  Lynd.  And  when  did  I  my  power  so  far  resign, 

That  you  should  regulate  each  look  of  mine  ? 
AbdeL  Then,  when  you  gave  your  love,  you  gave  that  power. 
Lyn<L  Twaa  during  pleasure— -'tis  revoked  this  hour. 
AbdeL  I'll  hate  you,  and  this  visit  is  my  last 
LyndL  Do,  if  you  can :  you  know  I  hold  you  fast.' 

That  these  passages  violate  all  historical  propriety;  that  sen- 
timents, to  which  nothing  similar  was  ever  even  affected  ex- 
cept by  the  cavaliers  of  Europe,  are  transferred  to  Mexico  and 
Agra,  is  a  light  accusation*  We  have  no  objection  to  a  conven- 
tional world,  an  Ulyrian  puritan,  or  a  Bohemian  sea-port.  While 
the  faces  are  good,  we  care  little  about  the  back-ground.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  says,  that  the  curtains  and  hangings  in  a  his- 
torical painting  ought  to  be,  not  velvet  or  cotton,  but  merely 
drapery.  The  same  principle  should  be  applied  to  poetry  and 
romance.  The  truth  of  character  is  the  first  object ;  the  truth 
of  place  and  time  is  to  be  considered  only  in  the  second  place. 
Puff  himself  could  tell  the  actor  to  turn  out  his  toes,  and  remind 
him  that  Keeper  Hatton  was  a  great  dancer.  We  wish  that,  in 
our  own  time,  a  writer  of  a  very  different  order  from  Puff  had 
not  too  often  forgotten  human  nature  in  the  niceties  of  uphol- 
sterv,  millinery,  and  cookery. 

We  blame  Dryden,  not  because  the  persons  of  his  dramas  are 
not  Moors  or  Americans,  but  because  they  are  not  men  and 
women ; — not  because  love,  such  as  be  represents  it,  could  not 
exist  in  a  harem  or  in  a  wigwam ;  but  because  it  could  not  exist 
anywhere.    As  is  the  love  of  his  heroes,  such  are  all  their  other 
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emotions.  All  their  qualities,  their  courage,  their  generosity,  their 
pride,  are  on  the  same  colossal  scale.  Justice  and  prudence  are 
virtues  which  can  exist  only  in  a  moderate  degree,  and  which 
change  their  nature  and  their  name  if  pushed  to  excess.  Of  justice 
and  prudence,  therefore,  Dryden  leaves  his  favourites  destitute. 
He  did  not  care  to  give  them  what  he  could  not  give  without 
measure.  The  tyrants  and  ruffians  are  merely  the  heroes  alter- 
ed by  a  few  touches,  similar  to  those  which  transformed  the  ho- 
nest face  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  into  the  Saracen's  head. 
Through  the  grin  and  frown,  the  original  features  are  still  per- 
ceptible. 

It  is  in  the  tragi-comedies  that  these  absurdities  strike  us 
most.  The  two  races  of  men,  or  rather  the  angels  and  the  ba- 
boons, are  there  presented  to  us  together.  We  meet  in  one 
scene  with  nothing  but  gross,  selfish,  unblushing,  lying  liber- 
tines of  both  sexes,  who,  as  a  punishment,  we  suppose,  for  their 
depravity,  are  condemned  to  talk  nothing  but  prose.  But  as 
soon  as  we  meet  with  people  who  speak  in  verse,  we  know  that 
we  are  in  society  which  would  have  enraptured  the  Cathos  and 
Madelon  of  Moliere,  in  society  for  which  Oroondates  would  have 
too  little  of  the  lover,  and  Clelia  too  much  of  the  coquette. 

As  Dryden  was  unable  to  render  his  plays  interesting  by 
means  of  that  which  is  the  peculiar  and  appropriate  excellence 
of  the  drama,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  find  some  substi- 
tute for  it.  In  his  comedies  he  supplied  its  place,  sometimes  by 
wit,  but  more  frequently  by  intrigue,  by  disguises,  mistakes  of 
persons,  dialogues  at  cross  purposes,  hair-breadth  escapes,  per- 
plexing concealments,  and  surprising  disclosures.  He  thus  suc- 
ceeded at  least  in  making  these  pieces  very  amusing. 

In  his  tragedies  he  trusted,  and  not  altogether  without  rea- 
son, to  his  diction  and  his  versification.  It  was  on  this  account, 
in  all  probability,  that  he  so  eagerly  adopted,  and  so  reluctant- 
ly abandoned,  the  practice  of  rhyming  in  his  plays.  What  is 
unnatural  appears  less  unnatural  in  that  species  of  verse,  than  in 
lines  which  approach  more  nearly  to  common  conversation ;  and 
in  the  management  of  the  heroic  couplet,  Dryden  has  never  been 
equalled.  It  is  unnecessary  to  urge  any  arguments  against  a 
fashion  now  universally  condemned.  But  it  is  worthy  of  obser- 
vation, that  though  Dryden  was  deficient  in  that  talent  which 
blank  verse  exhibits  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  was  certain- 
ly the  best  writer  of  heroic  rhyme  in  our  language,  yet  the  plays 
which  have,  from  the  time  of  their  first  appearance,  been  con- 
sidered as  his  best,  are  in  blank  verse.  No  experiment  can  be 
more  decisive. 

It  must  be  allowed,  that  the  worst  even  of  the  rhyming  tra- 
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gedies,  contains  good  description  and  magnificent  rhetoric.  But, 
even  when  we  forget  that  they  are  plays,  and,  passing  by  their 
dramatic  improprieties,  consider  them  with  reference  to  the 
language,  we  are  perpetually  disgusted  by  passages  which  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  any  author  could  have  written,  or 
any  audience  have  tolerated,  rants  in  which  the  raving  violence 
of  the  manner  forms  a  strange  contrast  with  the  abject  tame- 
ness  of  the  thought.  The  author  laid  the  whole  fault  on  the 
audience,  and  declared,  that  when  he  wrote  them,  he  considered 
them  bad  enough  to  please.  This  defence  is  unworthy  of  a  man 
of  genius,  and,  after  all,  is  no  defence.  Otway  pleased  without 
rant ;  and  so  might  Dryden  have  done,  if  he  had  possessed  the 

Cwers  of  Otway.  The  fact  is,  that  he  had  a  tendency  to  bom- 
st,  which,  though  subsequently  corrected  by  time  and  thought, 
was  never  wholly  removed,  and  which  showed  itself  in  perform- 
ances not  designed  to  please  the  rude  mob  of  the  theatre. 

Some  indulgent  critics  have  represented  this  failing  as  an  in- 
dication of  genius,  as  the  profusion  of  unlimited  wealth,  the 
wantonness  of  exuberant  vigour.  To  us  it  seems  to  bear  a  nearer 
affinity  to  the  tawdriness  of  poverty,  or  the  spasms  and  convul- 
sions of  weakness.  Dryden  surely  had  not  more  imagination 
than  Homer,  Dante,  or  Milton,  who  never  fall  into  this  vice. 
The  swelling  diction  of  JEschylus  and  Isaiah,  resembles  that  of 
Almauzor  and  Maximin  no  more  than  the  tumidity  of  a  muscle 
resembles  the  tumidity  of  a  boil.  The  former  is  symptomatic  of 
health  and  strength,  the  latter  of  debility  and  disease.  If  ever 
Shakspeare  rants,  it  is  not  when  his  imagination  is  hurrying 
him  along,  but  when  he  is  hurrying  his  imagination  along, — 
when  his  mind  is  for  a  moment  jaded, — when,  as  was  said  of 
Euripides,  he  resembles  a  lion,  who  excites  his  own  fury  by 
lashing  himself  with  his  tail.  What  happened  to  Shakspeare 
from  the  occasional  suspension  of  his  powers,  happened  to  Dry- 
den from  constant  impotence.  He,  like  his  confederate  Lee, 
had  judgment  enough  to  appreciate  the  great  poets  of  the  pre- 
ceding age,  but  not  judgment  enough  to  shun  competition  with 
them.  He  felt  and  admired  their  wild  and  daring  sublimity. 
That  it  belonged  to  another  age  than  that  in  which  he  lived, 
and  required  other  talents  than  those  which  he  possessed ;  that, 
in  aspiring  to  emulate  it,  he  was  wasting,  in  a  hopeless  attempt, 
powers  which  might  render  him  pre-eminent  in  a  different  ca- 
reer, was  a  lesson  which  he  did  not  learn  till  late.  As  those 
knavish  enthusiasts,  the  French  prophets,  courted  inspiration, 
by  mimicking  the  writhings,  swoonings,  and  gaspings,  which 
they  considered  as  its  symptoms,  he  attempted,  by  affected  fits 
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of  poetical  fary9  to  bring  on  a  real  paroxysm ;  and,  like  them, 
he  got  nothing  but  his  distortions  for  his  pains. 

Horace  very  happily  compares  those  who,  in  bis  time,  imita- 
ted Pindar,  to  the  youth  who  attempted  to  fly  to  Heaven  on 
waxen  wings,  and  who  experienced  so  fatal  and  ignominious  a 
fall.  His  own  admirable  good  sense  preserved  him  from  this 
error,  and  taught  him  to  cultivate  a  style  in  which  excellence 
was  within  his  reach.  Dryden  had  not  the  same  self-knowledge. 
He  saw  that  the  greatest  poets  were  never  so  successful  as  when 
they  rushed  beyond  the  ordinary  bounds,  and  that  some  inex- 
plicable good  fortune  preserved  them  from  tripping  even  when 
they  staggered  on  the  brink  of  nonsense.  He  did  not  perceive 
that  they  were  guided  and  sustained  by  a  power  denied  to  him- 
self. They  wrote  from  the  dictation  of  the  imagination,  and 
they  found  a  response  in  the  imaginations  of  others.  He,  on 
the  contrary,  sat  down  to  work  himself,  by  reflection  and  argu- 
ment, into  a  deliberate  wUdness,  a  rational  frenzy. 

In  looking  over  the  admirable  designs  which  accompany  the 
Faust,  we  have  always  been  much  struck  by  one  which  repre- 
sents the  wizard  and  the  tempter  riding  at  full  speed.  The 
demon  sits  on  his  furious  horse  as  heedlessly  as  if  he  were  re- 
posing on  a  chair.  That  he  should  keep  his  saddle  in  such  a 
rture,  would  seem  impossible  to  any  who  did  not  know  that 
was  secure  in  the  privileges  of  a  superhuman  nature.  The 
attitude  of  Faust,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  perfection  of  horse- 
manship. Poets  of  the  first  order  might  safely  write  as  despe- 
rately as  Mephistophiles  rode.  But  Dryden,  though  admitted 
to  communion  with  higher  spirits,  though  armed  with  a  portion 
of  their  power,  and  intrusted  with  some  of  their  secrets,  was 
of  another  race.  What  they  might  securely  venture  to  do,  it 
was  madness  in  him  to  attempt.  It  was  necessary  that  taste 
and  critical  science  should  supply  his  deficiencies. 

We  will  give  a  few  examples.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the 
description  of  Hector  at  the  Grecian  wall : — 

Nwrrl  Mi  AraAorrof  ir7iw*a#  KifMt  H  Xfi***? 
XfAifidxiaiy  top  uctto  xep)  xpot*  iota  3t  xsP^ 
Aovp  fx*r  6u*  or  tj;  fMV  iptmaxoi  amPoxfactf, 
fioo-^i  BeSvy  or  hSxro  xuXaf  m/ft  3*  fact  JcWn* — 
'AuTtxa  i0  6t  fief  reixo;  hnckfiaurceiiy  en  H  uar  6urru$ 
Hotnraf  foixwTO  iriba?   Aavatoi  tf  i$i&rfi& 
Nfo*  ana  yXafupaf  OfAaios  i*&*ia&roi  hix^ 

W<J  faring  expressions !    Yet  how  significant !  How  pictu- 
^  > ,    Hector  seems  to  rise  up  in  his  strength  and  fury.     The 
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gloom  of  night  in  his  frown, — the  fir©  burning  in  his  eyes, — 
the  javelins  and  the  blazing  armour, — the  mighty  rush  through 
the  gates  and  down  the  battlements, — the  trampling  and  the  in- 
finite roar  of  the  multitude,  everything  is  with  us ;— everything 
is  real. 

Dryden  has  described  a  very  similar  event  in  Maximin ;  and 
has  done  bis  best  to  be  sublime,  as  follows : — 
*  There  with  a  forest  of  their  darts  he  strove. 
And  stood  like  Capaneus  defying  Jove ; 
With  his  broad  sword  the  boldest  beating  down, 
Till  Fate  grew  pale,  lest  be  should  win  the  town, 
And  turn'd  the  iron  leaves  of  its  dark  book 
To  make  new  dooms,  or  mend  what  it  mistook/ 
How  exquisite  is  the  imagery  of  the  fairy-songs  in  the  Tem- 
pest and  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ;  Ariel  riding  through 
the  twilight  on  the  bat,  or  sucking  in  the  bells  of  flowers  with 
the  bee;  or  the  little  bower-women  of  Titania,  driving  the 
spiders  from  the  couch  of  the  Queen  !  Dryden  truly  said,  that 
'  Shakespear's  magic  could  not  copied  be  ; 
Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  bat  he.' 
It  would  have  been  well  if  he  had  not  himself  dared  to  step 
within  the  enchanted  line,  and  drawn  on  himself  a  fate  similar 
to  that  which,  according  to  the  old  superstition,  punished  such 
presumptuous  interference.    The  following  lines  are  parts  of  the 
song  of  his  fairies : — 

*  Merry,  merry,  merry,  we  sail  from  the  East, 
Half-tippled  at  a  rainbow  feast. 
In  the  bright  moonshine,  while  winds  whistle  loud, 
Tivy,  tiry,  tivy,  we  mount  and  we  fly, 
All  racking  along  in  a  downy  white  cloud ; 
And  lest  our  leap  from  the  sky  prove  too  far, 
We  slide  on  the  back  of  a  new  falling  star, 
And  drop  from  above 
In  a  jelly  of  love.' 
These  are  very  favourable  instances.  Those  who  wish  for  a  bad 
one  may  read  the  dying  speeches  of  Maximin,  and  may  com- 
pare them  with  the  last  scenes  of  Othello  and  Lear. 

If  Dryden  had  died  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  of  the 

Eeriods  into  which  we  have  divided  his  literary  life,  he  would 
ave  left  a  reputation,  at  best,  little  higher  than  that  of  Lee  or 
Davenant.  He  would  have  been  known  only  to  men  of  letters ; 
and  by  them  he  would  have  been  mentioned  as  a  writer  who 
threw  away,  on  subjects  which  he  was  incompetent  to  treat, 
powers  which,  judiciously  employed,  might  have  raised  him  * 
eminence,  whose  diction  and  whose  numbers  had  sometimes  v  ' ' 
high  merit,  but  all  whose  works  were  blemished  by  a .  J; 

and  by  errors  of  gross  negligence.     A  few  of  his  proh 
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epilogues  might  perhaps  still  have  been  remembered  and  quoted. 
In  these  little  pieces,  he  early  showed  all  the  powers  which  af- 
terwards rendered  him  the  greatest  of  modern  satirists.  But 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  gradually  abandoned  the 
drama.  His  plays  appeared  at  longer  intervals.  He  renounced 
rhyme  in  tragedy.  His  language  became  less  turgid — his  cha- 
racters less  exaggerated.  He  did  not  indeed  produce  correct 
representations  of  human  nature ;  but  he  ceased  to  daub  such 
monstrous  chimeras  as  those  which  abound  in  his  earlier  pieces. 
Here  and  there  passages  occur  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of  the 
British  stage.  The  style  which  the  drama  requires,  changes 
with  every  change  of  character  and  situation.  He  who  can  vary 
his  manner  to  suit  the  variation,  is  the  great  dramatist ;  but  he 
who  excels  in  one  manner  only  will,  when  that  manner  happens 
to  be  appropriate,  appear  to  be  a  great  dramatist ;  as  the  hands 
of  a  watch,  which  does  not  go,  point  right  once  in  the  twelve 
hours.  Sometimes  there  is  a  scene  of  solemn  debate.  This  a 
mere  rhetorician  may  write  as  well  as  the  greatest  tragedian 
that  ever  lived.  We  confess  that  to  us  the  speech  of  Sempro- 
nius  in  Cato  seems  very  nearly  as  good  as  Shakspeare  could 
have  made  it.  But  when  the  senate  breaks  up,  and  we  find 
that  the  lovers  and  their  mistresses,  the  hero,  the  villain,  and 
the  deputy-villain,  all  continue  to  harangue  in  the  same  style, 
we  perceive  the  difference  between  a  man  who  can  write  a  play 
and  a  man  who  can  write  a  speech.  In  the  same  manner,  wit, 
a  talent  for  description,  or  a  talent  for  narration,  may,  for  a 
time,  pass  for  dramatic  genius.  Dryden  was  an  incomparable 
reasoner  in  verse.  He  was  conscious  of  his  power ;  he  was  proud 
of  it ;  and  the  authors  of  the  Rehearsal  justly  charged  him  with 
abusing  it.  His  warriors  and  princesses  are  fond  of  discussing 
points  of  amorous  casuistry,  such  as  would  have  delighted  a  Par- 
liament of  Love.  They  frequently  go  still  deeper,  and  specu- 
late on  philosophical  necessity  and  the  origin  of  evil. 

There  were,  however,  some  occasions  which  absolutely  re- 
quired this  peculiar  talent.  Then  Dryden  was  indeed  at  home. 
All  his  best  scenes  are  of  this  description.  They  are  all  be- 
tween men ;  for  the  heroes  of  Dryden,  like  many  other  gentle- 
men, can  never  talk  sense  when  ladies  are  in  company.  They 
are  all  intended  to  exhibit  the  empire  of  reason  over  violent 
passion.  We  have  two  interlocutors,  the  one  eager  and  impas* 
sioned,  the  other  high,  cool,  and  judicious.  The  composed  and 
rational  character  gradually  acquires  the  ascendency.  His  fierce 
companion  is  first  inflamed  to  rage  by  his  reproaches,  then  over- 
awed by  his  equanimity,  convinced  by  his  arguments,  and  soothed 
by  his  persuasions.     This  is  the  case  in  the  scene  between  Hec- 
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tor  and  Troilus,  in  thai  between  Antony  and  Ventidius,  and  in 
that  between  Sebastian  and  Dorax.  Nothing  of  the  same  kind 
in  Sbakspeare  is  equal  to  them,  except  the  quarrel  between  Bru- 
tus and  Cassius,  which  is  worth  them  all  three. 

Some  years  before  his  death,  Dryden  altogether  ceased  to 
write  for  the  stage.  He  had  turned  his  powers  in  a  new  direc- 
tion, with  success  the  most  splendid  and  decisive.  His  taste  had 
gradually  awakened  his  creative  faculties.  The  first  rank  in 
poetry  was  beyond  his  reach,  but  he  challenged  and  secured  the 
most  honourable  place  in  the  second.  His  imagination  resem- 
bled the  wings  of  an  ostrich.  It  enabled  him  to  run,  though  not 
to  soar.  When  he  attempted  the  highest  flights,  he  became  ri- 
diculous ;  but  while  he  remained  in  a  lower  region,  he  outstrip- 
ped all  competitors. 

All  his  natural,  and  all  his  acquired  powers,  fitted  him  to 
found  a  good  critical  school  of  poetry.  Indeed  he  carried  his 
reforms  too  far  for  his  age.  After  his  death,  our  literature  re- 
trograded ;  and  a  century  was  necessary  to  bring  it  back  to  the 
point  at  which  he  left  it.  The  general  soundness  and  healthful- 
oess  of  his  mental  constitution,  his  information  of  vast  superfi- 
cies, though  of  small  volume,  his  wit  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of 
the  most  distinguished  followers  of  Donne,  his  eloquence,  grave, 
deliberate,  and  commanding,  could  not  save  him  from  disgrace- 
ful failure  as  a  rival  of  Shakspeare,  but  raised  him  far  above  the 
level  of  Boileau.  His  command  of  language  was  immense.  With 
him  died  the  secret  of  the  old  poetical  diction  of  England, — the 
art  of  producing  rich  effects  by  familiar  words.  In  the  follow- 
ing century,  it  was  as  completely  lost  as  the  Gothic  method  of 
painting  glass,  and  was  but  poorly  supplied  by  the  laborious  and 
tesselated  imitations  of  Mason  and  Gray.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  was  the  first  writer  under  whose  skilful  management  the  sci- 
entific vocabulary  fell  into  natural  and  pleasing  verse.  In  this 
department,  be  succeeded  as  completely  as  his  contemporary 
Gibbons  succeeded  in  the  similar  enterprise  of  carving  the  most 
delicate  flowers  from  heart  of  oak.  The  toughest  and  most 
knotty  parts  of  language  became  ductile  at  his  touch.  His  ver- 
sification in  the  same  manner,  while  it  gave  the  first  model  of 
that  neatness  and  precision  which  the  following  generation 
esteemed  so  highly,  exhibited,  at  the  same  time,  the  last  ex- 
amples of  nobleness,  freedom,  variety  of  pause  and  cadence.  His 
tragedies  in  rhyme,  however  worthless  in  themselves,  had  at 
least  served  the  purpose  of  nonsense- verses :  they  had  taught 
him  all  the  arts  of  melody  which  the  heroic  couplet  admits.  For 
bombast,  bis  prevailing  vice,  his  new  subjects  gave  little  oppor- 
tunity ;  his  better  taste  gradually  discarded  it. 
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He  possessed,  as  wc  have  said,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  the 
power  of  reasoning  in  verse ;  and  this  power  was  now  peculiarly 
useful  to  him.  His  logic  is  by  no  means  uniformly  sound.  On 
points  of  criticism,  he  always  reasons  ingeniously ;  and,  when 
he  is  disposed  to  be  honest,  correctly.  But  the  theological  and 
political  questions  which  he  undertook  to  treat  in  verse,  were 

J  precisely  those  which  he  understood  least.  His  arguments,  there- 
ore,  are  often  worthless.  But  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
stated,  is  beyond  all  praise.  The  style  is  transparent.  The  topics 
follow  each  other  in  the  happiest  order.  The  objections  are  drawn 
up  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  whole  fire  of  the  reply  may  be 
brought  to  bear  on  them.  The  circumlocutions  which  are  sub* 
stituted  for  technical  phrases,  are  clear,  neat,  and  exact.  The 
illustrations  at  once  adorn  and  elucidate  the  reasoning.  The 
sparkling  epigrams  of  Cowley,  and  the  simple  garrulity  of  the 
burlesque  poets  of  Italy,  are  alternately  employed,  in  the  hap- 
piest manner,  to  give  effect  to  what  is  obvious,  or  clearness  to 
what  is  obscure. 

His  literary  creed  was  catholic,  even  to  latitudinarianism ;  not 
from  any  want  of  acuteness,  but  from  a  disposition  to  be  easily 
satisfied.  He  was  quick  to  discern  the  smallest  glimpse  of  me- 
rit ;  he  was  indulgent  even  to  gross  improprieties,  when  accom- 
panied by  any  redeeming  talent.  When  he  said  a  severe  thing, 
it  was  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose, — to  support  an  argument, 
or  to  tease  a  rival.  Never  was  so  able  a  critic  so  free  from  fas- 
tidiousness. He  loved  the  old  poets,  especially  Shakspeare.  He 
admired  the  ingenuity  which  Donne  and  Cowley  had  so  wildly 
abused.  He  did  justice,  amidst  the  general  silence,  to  the  me- 
mory of  Milton.  He  praised  to  the  skies  the  school-boy  lines  of 
Addison.  Always  looking  on  the  fair  side  of  every  object,  be 
admired  extravagance,  on  account  of  the  invention  which  he 
supposed  it  to  indicate;  he  excused  affectation  in  favour  of  wit; 
he  tolerated  even  tameness,  for  the  sake  of  the  correctness  which 
was  its  concomitant. 

It  was  probably  to  this  turn  of  mind,  rather  than  to  the  more 
disgraceful  causes  which  Johnson  has  assigned,  that  we  are  to 
attribute  the  exaggeration  which  disfigures  the  panegyrics  of 
Dryden.  No  writer,  it  must  be  owned,  has  carried  the  flattery 
of  dedication  to  a  greater  length.  But  this  was  not,  we  suspect, 
merely  interested  servility :  it  was  the  overflowing  of  a  mind 
singularly  disposed  to  admiration, — of  a  mind  which  diminished 
vices,  and  magnified  virtues  and  obligations.  The  most  adula- 
tory of  his  addresses  is  that  in  which  he  dedicates  the  State  of 
Innocence  to  Maryof  Modena.  Johnson  thinks  it  strange  that  any 

man  should  use  such  language,  without  self-detestation.     But 
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be  has  not  remarked,  that  to  the  very  same  work  is  prefixed  an 
eulogium  on  Milton,  which  certainly  could  not  have  been  accept-* 
able  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second.  Many  years  later, 
when  Whig  principles  were  in  a  great  measure  triumphant, 
Sprat  refused  to  admit  a  monument  of  John  Philips  into  West- 
minster Abbey — because,  in  the  Epitaph,  the  name  of  Milton 
incidentally  occurred*  The  walls  of  his  church,  he  declared, 
should  not  be  polluted  by  the  name  of  a  republican  !  Dryden 
was  attached,  both  by  principle  and  interest,  to  the  Court.  But 
nothing  could  deaden  his  sensibility  to  excellence.  We  are  un- 
willing to  accuse  him  severely,  because  the  same  disposition, 
which  prompted  him  to  pay  so  generous  a  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  a  poet  whom  his  patrons  detested,  hurried  him  into  extrava- 

Ence  when  he  described  a  princess,  distinguished  by  the  splen- 
ur  of  her  beauty,  and  the  graciousness  of  her  manners. 

This  is  an  amiable  temper ;  but  it  is  not  the  temper  of  great 
men*  Where  there  is  elevation  of  character,  there  will  be  fasti- 
diousaess*  It  is  only  in  novels,  and  on  tomb-stones,  that  we 
meet  with  people  who  are  indulgent  to  the  faults  of  others,  and 
unmerciful  to  their  own ;  and  Dryden,  at  all  events,  was  not 
one  of  these  paragons.  His  charity  was  extended  most  liberally 
to  others,  but  it  certainly  began  at  home.  In  taste  he  was  by  no 
means  deficient*  His  critical  works  are,  beyond  all  comparison, 
superior  to  any  which  had,  till  then,  appeared  in  England.  They 
were  generally  intended  as  apologies  for  his  own  poems,  rather 
than  as  expositions  of  general  principles ;  he,  therefore,  often 
attempts  to  deceive  the  reader  by  sophistry,  which  could  scarcely 
have  deceived  himself*  His  dicta  are  the  dicta  not  of  a  judge, 
but  of  an  advocate ;— often  of  an  advocate  in  an  unsound  cause. 
Yet,  in  the  very  act  of  misrepresenting  the  laws  of  composition, 
he  shows  how  well  he  understands  them*  But  he  was  perpetu- 
ally acting  against  bis  better  knowledge*  His  sins  were  sins 
against  light*  He  trusted,  that  what  was  bad  would  be  pardoned 
for  the  sake  of  what  was  good*  What  was  good,  he  took  no  pains 
to  make  better*  He  was  not,  like  most  persons  who  rise  to  emi- 
nence, dissatisfied  even  with  his  best  productions*  He  bad  set 
up  no  unattainable  standard  of  perfection,  the  contemplation  of 
which  might  at  once  improve  and  mortify  him.  His  path  was 
not  attended  by  an  unapproachable  mirage  of  excellence,  for 
ever  receding,  and  for  ever  pursued*  He  was  not  disgusted  by 
the  negligence  of  others,  ana  he  extended  the  same  toleration  to 
himself*  His  mind  was  of  a  slovenly  character, — fond  of  splen- 
dour, but  indifferent  to  neatness*  Hence  most  of  his  writings 
exhibit  the  sluttish  magnificence  of  a  Russian  noble,  all  vermin 
and  diamonds,  dirty  linen  and  inestimable  sables.    Those  faults 

vol.  xlvii.  no*  93.  c 
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which  spring  from  affectation,  time  and  thought  in  a  great  mea- 
sure removed  from  his  poems.  But  Ins  carelessness  be  retained 
to  the  last.  If  towards  the  close  of  bis  lire  be  less  frequently 
went  wrong  from  negligence,  it  was  only  because  long  habits  of 
composition  rendered  it  more  easy  to  go  right.  In  his  best  pieces, 
we  find  false  rhymes, — triplets,  in  which  the  third  line  appears 
to  be  a  mere  intruder,  and,  while  it  breaks  the  music,  adds 
nothing  to  the  meaning, — gigantic  Alexandrines  of  fourteen 
and  sixteen  syllables,  and  truncated  verses  for  which  be  never 
troubled  himself  to  find  a  termination  or  a  partner. 

Such  are  the  beauties  and  the  faults  which  may  be  found  in 
profusion  throughout  the  later  works  of  Dryden.  A  more  just 
and  complete  estimate  of  his  natural  and  acquired  powers,— of 
the  merits  of  bis  style  and  of  its  blemishes,  may  be  formed  from 
the  Hind  and  Panther,  than  from  any  of  his  other  writings.  As 
a  didactic  poem,  it  is  far  superior  to  the  Religio  Laici.  The  sa- 
tirical parts,  particularly  the  character  of  Burnet,  are  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  best  passages  in  Absalom  and  Achitophel.  There 
are,  moreover,  occasional  touches  of  a  tenderness  which  affects 
ns  more,  because  it  is  decent,  rational,  and  manly,  and  reminds 
us  of  the  best  scenes  in  his  tragedies.  His  versification  sinks  and 
swells  in  happy  unison  with  the  subject ;  and  his  wealth  of  lan- 
guage seems  to  be  unlimited.  Yet,  the  carelessness  with  which 
he  has  constructed  his  plot,  and  the  innumerable  inconsistencies 
into  which  he  is  every  moment  falling,  detract  much  from  the 
pleasure  which  such  various  excellence  affords. 

In  Absalom  and  Achitophel  he  hit  upon  a  new  and  rich  vein, 
which  he  worked  with  signal  success*  The  ancient  satirists  were 
the  subjects  of  a  despotic  government.  They  were  compelled  to 
abstain  from  political  topics,  and  to  confine  their  attention  to  the 
frailties  of  private  life.  They  might,  indeed,  sometimes  venture 
to  take  liberties  with  public  men, 

'  Quorum  Flaminia  tegitur  cinis  atque  Latina/ 
Thus  Juvenal  immortalised  the  obsequious  senators,  who  met  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  memorable  turbot.  His  fourth  satire  fre- 
quently reminds  us  of  the  great  political  poem  of  Dryden ;  but  it 
was  not  written  till  Domitian  had  fallen,  and  it  wants  something 
of  the  peculiar  flavour,  which  belongs  to  contemporary  invective 
alone.  His  anger  has  stood  so  long,  that,  though  the  body  is  not 
impaired,  the  effervescence,  the  first  cream,  is  gone.  Boileau  lay 
under  similar  restraints ;  and,  if  he  had  been  free  from  all  re- 
straint, would  have  been  no  match  for  our  countryman. 

The  advantages  which  Dryden  derived  from  the  nature  of  his 
subject  he  improved  to  the  very  utmost.  His  manner  is  almost 
perfect.     The  style  of  Horace  and  Boileau  is  fit  only  for  light 
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subjects.  The  Frenchman  did  indeed  attempt  to  tarn  the  theo- 
logical reasonings  of  the  Provincial  Letters  into  verse,  bat  with 
very  indifferent  success.  The  glitter  of  Pope  is  cold.  The  ardour 
of  Persius  is  without  brilliancy*  Magnificent  versification  and 
ingenious  combinations  rarely  harmonize  with  the  expression  of 
deep  feeling.  In  Juvenal  and  Dryden  alone  we  have  the  sparkle 
and  the  heat  together.  Those  great  satirists  succeeded  in  com- 
municating the  fervour  of  their  feelings  to  materials  the  most 
incombustible,  and  kindled  the  whole  mass  into  a  blaze,  at  once 
dairling  and  destructive.  We  cannot,  indeed,  think,  without  re- 
gret, of  the  part  which  so  eminent  a  writer  as  Dryden  took  in 
the  disputes  of  that  period.  There  was,  no  doubt,  madness  and 
wickedness  on  both  sides.  But  there  was  liberty  on  the  one,  and 
despotism  on  the  other.  On  this  point,  however,  we  will  not 
dwell.  At  Talavera  the  English  and  French  troops  for  a  mo- 
ment suspended  their  conflict,  to  drink  of  a  stream  which  flowed 
between  them.  The  shells  were  passed  across  from  enemy  to 
enemy  without  apprehension  or  molestation.  We,  in  the  same 
manner,  would  rather  assist  our  political  adversaries  to  drink 
with  us  of  that  fountain  of  intellectual  pleasure,  which  should 
be  the  common  refreshment  of  both  parties,  than  disturb  and 
pollute  it  with  the  havoc  of  unseasonable  hostilities. 

Macflecnoe  is  inferior  to  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  only  in 
the  subject.  In  the  execution  it  is  even  superior.  But  the 
greatest  work  of  Dryden  was  the  last,  the  Ode  on  Saint  Ceci- 
lia's day.  It  is  the  master-piece  of  the  second  class  of  poetry, 
and  ranks  but  just  below  the  great  models  of  the  first.  It  re- 
minds us  of  the  Pedasus  of  Achilles— 

Us  *o*  (hnrrbf  cw9  hrtff  *nwot{  aQavaroHTt. 
By  comparing  it  with  the  impotent  ravings  of  the  heroic  trage- 
dies, we  may  measure  the  progress  which  the  mind  of  Dryden 
had  made.  He  had  learned  to  avoid  a  too  audacious  competi- 
tion with  higher  natures,  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  the  verge 
of  bombast  or  nonsense,  to  venture  on  no  expression  which  did 
not  convey  a  distinct  idea  to  his  own  mind.  There  is  none  of 
that  (  darkness  visible*  of  style  which  he  had  formerly  affected, 
and  in  which  the  greatest  poets  only  can  succeed.  Everything 
is  definite,  significant,  and  picturesque.  His  early  writings  re- 
sembled the  gigantic  works  of  those  Chinese  gardeners  who  at- 
tempt to  rival  nature  herself,  to  form  cataracts  of  terrific  height 
and  sound,  to  raise  precipitous  ridges  of  mountains,  and  to  imi- 
tate in  artificial  plantations  the  vastness  and  the  gloom  of  some 
primeval  forest.  This  manner  he  abandoned ;  nor  did  he  ever 
adopt  the  Dutch  taste  which  Pope  affected,  the  trim  parterres, 
and  the  rectangular  walks.   He  rather  resembled  our  Kents  and 
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Browns,  who,  imitating  the  great  features  of  landscape  without 
emulating  them,  consulting  the  genius  of  the  place,  assisting 
nature  and  carefully  disguising  their  art,  produced,  not  a  Cha- 
mouni  or  a  Niagara,  but  a  Stowe  or  a  Hagley. 

We  are,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  regret  that  Dryden  did  not 
accomplish  his  purpose  of  writing  an  Epic  poem.  It  certainly 
would  not  have  been  a  work  of  the  highest  rank.  It  would  not 
have  rivalled  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  or  the  Paradise  Lost ;  but 
it  would  have  been  superior  to  the  productions  of  Apollonius, 
Lucan,  or  Statius,  and  not  inferior  to  the  Jerusalem  Delivered. 
It  would  probably  have  been  a  vigorous  narrative,  animated 
with  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  romances,  enriched  with 
much  splendid  description,  and  interspersed  with  fine  declama- 
tions and  disquisitions.  The  danger  of  Dryden  would  have  been 
from  aiming  too  high ;  from  dwelling  too  much,  for  example,  on 
his  angels  of  kingdoms,  and  attempting  a  competition  with  that 
great  writer,  who  in  his  own  time  had  so  incomparably  succeed- 
ed in  representing  to  us  the  sights  and  sounds  of  another  world. 
To  Milton,  and  to  Milton  alone,  belonged  the  secrets  of  the  great 
deep,  the  beach  of  sulphur,  the  ocean  of  fire,  the  palaces  of  the 
fallen  dominations,  glimmering  through  the  everlasting  shade, 
the  silent  wilderness  of  verdure  and  fragrance  where  armed  an- 
gels kept  watch  over  the  sleep  of  the  first  lovers,  the  portico  of 
diamond,  the  sea  of  jasper,  the  sapphire  pavement  empurpled 
with  celestial  roses,  and  the  infinite  ranks  of  the  Cherubim, 
blazing  with  adamant  and  gold.  The  council,  the  tournament, 
the  procession,  the  crowded  cathedral,  the  camp,  the  guard- 
room, the  chase,  were  the  proper  scenes  for  Dryden. 

But  we  have  not  space  to  pass  in  review  all  the  works  which 
Dryden  wrote.  We,  therefore,  will  not  speculate  longer  on 
those  which  he  might  possibly  have  written.  He  may,  on  the 
whole,  be  pronounced  to  have  been  a  man  possessed  of  splendid 
talents,  which  he  often  abused,  and  of  a  sound  judgment,  the  ad- 
monitions of  which  he  often  neglected  ;  a  man  who  succeeded 
only  in  an  inferior  department  of  his  art,  but  who,  in  that  de- 

Sartment,  succeeded  pre-eminently ;  and  who,  with  a  more  in- 
ependent  spirit,  a  more  anxious  desire  of  excellence,  and  more 
respect  for  himself,  Would,  in  his  own  walk,  have  attained  to 
absolute  perfection. 
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Art.  IL — 1.  On  the  Nature  of  Aliments.  By  Dr  John  Arbuth- 
not.     8vo.     London,  1731. 

2.  A  Treatise  on  Digestion.    By  Dr  Fordyce.    8vo.    London, 
1791. 

3.  On  Local  Diseases,  including  derangements  of  the  Digestive 
Organs.     By  J.  Abernethy.     8vo.     London,  1825. 

4.  A  Treatise  on  Indigestion  and  its  Consequences.    By  A.  P.  W. 
Philip,  M.D.     8vo.     London,  1826. 

5.  A  Treatise  on  Diet.    By  J.  A.  Paris,  M.D.     8vo,  pp.  405. 
London,  1827. 

6.  Observations  on   the  Morbid  Sensibility  of  the  Stomach  and 
Bowels.    By  J.  Johnstone.    London,  1827. 

Considering  that  the  great  business  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
^  human  race  is  to  get  food  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  and  of  half 
the  remainder  to  get  it  to  satisfy  their  palate,  it  might  naturally 
be  thought  that  the  science  which  treats  of  food,  either  as  to  nu- 
triment or  salubrity,  would  be  one  of  the  first  brought  to  perfec- 
tion ;  and  that  Dietetics,  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  and 
apparently  the  simplest  of  all  the  branches  of  medicine,  would 
be  not  only  the  earliest  cultivated,  but  the  soonest  matured. 
The  fact,  however,  is  decidedly  otherwise ;  and  there  are  reasons 
enough  to  be  discovered,  on  reflection,  for  it — as  for  most  other 
facts.  In  the  rude  stages  of  society,  the  great  difficulty  is  to  get 
food  enough ;  and  the  dietetical  skill  of  those  primitive  times 
probably  went  little  farther  than  to  distinguish  what  was  safe 
from  what  was  absolutely  poisonous,  in  substances  appearing  to 
be  eatable.  From  the  very  first,  too,  the  prodigious  variety  of 
substances  on  which  men  contrived  to  feed,  must  have  made  every 
estimate  of  their  comparative  merits,  a  task  of  no  little  complexi- 
ty. Every  other  species  of  animal  confines  itself  pretty  rigidly  to 
one  kind  of  aliment ;  but  man,  in  the  most  uncultivated  state, 
not  only  takes  a  very  wide  range,  but  varies  this  still  more  by 
certain  processes,  however  rude,  of  cookery.  As  civilization  in- 
creases, he  procures  for  himself  new  and  varied  sources  of  nou- 
rishment All  our  varieties  of  grain  were  once  little  better  than 
grasses,  and  have  only  been  brought  to  their  present  state,  by  the 
assiduous  culture  of  man.  Our  esculent  vegetables,  too,  have 
all  been  improved  by  cultivation;  and  many  plants,  actually 
poisonous  in  their  native  state,  have  been  converted  into  whole- 
some articles  of  diet.  And  thus  men  go  on  for  ages,  eating  and 
inventing  materials  for  eating,  till  at  length  their  alimentary 
treasures  are  so  accumulated — the  refinements  of  the  palate  so 
multiplied — and  the  appetite  so  perplexed  and  solicited,  that 
they  are  at  last  forced  to  reason  and  systematise  on  the  subject, 
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and  to  inquire  what  they  should  eat,  and  what  abstain'  from  eat- 
ing* Aecor^n^y.  innumerable  systems  of  Dietetics  have  from 
time  to  time  been  given  to  the  world ;  and  we  need  scarcely  say, 
even  to  the  unlearned,  in  marvellous  contradiction  to  each  other. 
Some,  looking  with  an  evil  eye  on  the  refinements  of  society, 
would  bring  ns  back  to  the  simplicity  of  savages,  and  have  us 
live  (  according  to  nature/  Though,  when  we  ask,  with  the 
Prince  in  Rasselas,  what  it  is  to  live  according  to  nature,  we 
are  sure  to  meet  with  no  more  satisfactory  answer  than  was 
vouchsafed  to  that  noble  inouirer.  The  truth  is,  however,  that 
our  bodies  would  be  as  little  bettered  as  our  minds,  by  going 
back  to  the  state  of  savages ;  for  it  is  now  ascertained,  that  sa- 
vages are  universally  short-lived,  and  are  subject  to  sudden  and 
violent  diseases*  Population  increases  slowly  amongst  them,  the 
most  robust  and  healthy  only  overcoming  the  hardships  of  child- 
hood ;  and  even  at  the  age  of  maturity,  the  healthiest  and  strong- 
est savage,  if  compared  with  the  average  of  well-fed  civilized 
Europeans,  will  generally  be  found  inferior  both  in  strength  and 
health.  Some  theorists  again  would  have  us  live  solely  on  animal 
food,  and  assert  that  the  human  viscera  bear  vegetables  <  only  in 
a  grumbling  way;'  while  others  would  reduce  us  to  the  diet  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  not  leave  a  flesh-pot  in  our  kitchens.  A 
late  celebrated  physician,  the  prototype,  we  suppose,  of  Dr  Lamb, 
used  to  say,  that  if  men  fed  like  cows,  they  would  be  free  from 
diseases  like  cows.  Yet  it  is  well  known  that  animals,  with  all 
their  simplicity  of  diet,  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  diseases. 
Not  to  mention  many  maladies  which  affect  domesticated  animals, 
and  which  perhaps  may  be  attributed  to  our  corruptions,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  epidemic  diseases  often  prevail  among  wild  animals,  cut- 
ting them  off  in  great  numbers ;  and  that  they  are  frequently  found 
with  diseased  livers,  calculous  disorders,  affections  of  the  skin, 
and  other  chronic  maladies.  Man  lives  upon  the  whole  longerthan 
any  other  animal ;  for  the  few  exceptions  that  are  mentioned  ap- 
pear to  us  but  ill  authenticated ;  and  if  we  were  as  fond  of  little 
theories  as  learned  doctors  generally  are,  we  think  it  might  be 
plausibly  maintained  that  his  superior  longevity  should  be  attri- 
buted to  his  wide  range  of  food,  and  the  better  nutrition  which 
the  arts  of  cookery  afford.  The  vital  functions  in  animals  con- 
fined to  one  diet  certainly  seem  to  wear  out  early ;  and  we  might 
also  reason  from  the  analogy  of  plants,  many  of  which,  without 
a  regular  change  of  soil,  speedily  degenerate  and  die  away ;  where- 
as, by  frequent  transplanting,  they  are  for  many  years  kept  in  full 
vigour.  The  example  of  the  Brahmins,  who  reed  solely  on  rice, 
makes  nothing  against  us ;  for  it  seems  now  to  be  established  that 
the  Hindoos  rarely  arrive  at  the  age  of  sixty ;  that  they  are  a 
feeble  and  yneneigetic  race ;  and  that  when  attacked  by  disease, 
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their  constitutions  sink  under  it,  much  more  rapidly  than  those  of 
Europeans. 

The  dietetic  varies,  however,  by  no  means  end  here.  Some 
ease  doctors  wi'L  rever  bVow  us  to  fill  our  stomachs,  and  some 
hold  that  they  should  never  be  altogether  empty ;  some  reduce  the 
whole  mystery  of  nutrition  to  a  skilful  exhibition  of  successive  sti- 
mulants ;  and  others,  to  the  exclusion  of  ail  that  can  interfere  with 
the  balsamic  simplicity  of  the  insipid  chyle ;  some  hold  all  fer- 
mented substances  pernicious,  and  others  think  fermentation  the 
best  preparative  for  digestion*  There  is  no  want  of  instances  and 
experiments  too,  in  support  of  all  these  contradictory  doctrines. 
On  the  contrary,  we  think  it  is  chiefly  to  the  infinite  variety  of 
incongruous  facts,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  not  only  the  diversity  of 
conflicting  theories,  but  the  sounder  and  more  sceptical  conclu- 
sion, that  the  science  truly  admits  of  but  few  general  propositions, 
and  can  neither  be  reduced  to  any  simple  theory,  nor  limited  to 
any  moderate  number  of  established  principles*  How  is  it  possi- 
ble, indeed,  to  say  what  is  absolutely  the  best  diet  for  a  human 
being,  when  we  consider  under  what  an  infinite  variety  of  dif- 
ferent habits  such  beings  are  found  to  live  in  health  and  vigour, 
and  from  how  many  opposite  causes  their  health  and  vigour  are 
impaired  ?  The  same  diet  that  is  sanative  to  one  whose  digestion 
has  been  weakened  by  scanty  and  penurious  living,  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  suitable  to  another,  who  has  suffered  from  a  long  course 
of  repletion  and  excess.  The  regimen  that  is  most  wholesome 
for  youth  is  not  likely  to  be  well  fitted  for  old  age,  nor  that  which 
answers  for  the  active  and  laborious,  for  the  studious  and  seden- 
tary ;  nay,  your  dry  and  adust  subject  plainly  requires  a  different 
regimen  from  the  plump  and  succulent ;  a  lover  should  not  be 
dieted,  we  should  think,  as  a  miser,  nor  a  champion  of  the  fancy 
as  a  prime  singer  at  the  opera.  But  every  man  differs  from 
every  other  in  some  of  these  important  attributes,  of  age,  habit 
of  body,  occupation,  temperament,  and  disposition ;  so  that  all 
rule*  of  diet  must  plainly  require  innumerable  modifications  to 
accommodate  them  to  the  condition  of  those  classes  of  persons, 
even  if  it  were  possible  to  reduce  them  to  certain  classes.  We 
have  to  add  to  all  this,  however,  the  special  and  apparently  ca- 
pricious varieties  of  digestive  power,  which  the  learned  call  Idio- 
syncrasy, by  which  the  application  even  of  those  vague  and  va- 
riable rules  must  be  constantly  disturbed  and  thwarted.  To  say 
nothing  of  those  races  who  can  make  a  wholesome  meal  on  whale- 
blubber  thickened  with  saw-dust,  and  would  sicken  on  a  mess 
of  oatmeal  porridge  or  mashed  potatoes,  we  see  daily,  among 
men  of  the  same  race  and  the  same  habits,  that  one  is  poisoned 
by  eggs,  and  another  by  honey,  almonds,  or  cheese;  another 
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finds  an  antidote  to  dyspepsy  in  plum-pudding  or  mince-pie,  and 
at  the  same  time  suffers  from  bread  as  from  poison — nay,  there 
are  many  to  whom  fruit  is  mortal  in  the  morning  and  salubri- 
ous in  the  afternoon,  or  the  contrary, — who  thrive  upon  pota- 
toes, and  suffer  under  cabbage,  or  who  can  feed  full  on  salmon 
with  impunity,  and  yet  die  of  oysters  or  crabs.  Though  these 
extreme  cases,  too,  may  be  rare,  the  fact  is,  that  every  man  after 
forty  years  of  age  has,  to  a  certain  degree,  an  idiosyncrasy  of 
his  own,  and  especially  every  man,  who,  from  any  infirmity  or 
disorder  of  digestion,  has  any  particular  interest  in  the  improve- 
ment of  dietetic  medicine. 

But  if  the  empirical  or  experimental  elements  of  the  science 
arc,  in  this  way,  so  complicated  and  perplexed  as  to  afford  no 
sure  rules,  either  for  theory  or  practice,  it  is  at  least  equally  cer- 
tain thai  the  ultimate  principles  on  which  it  depends  are  still  too 
little  known  in  any  degree  to  supply  that  defect.  Of  the  real 
nature  of  digestion  or  sanguification  we  know  scarcely  anything. 
We  know,  indeed,  that  the  stomach  is  the  grand  machine  which 
manufactures  a  constant  supply  of  materials,  to  repair  the  daily 
waste  which  takes  place  in  the  substance  of  the  body.  We  know 
that  the  food,  after  being  duly  masticated  by  the  teeth,  and  mix- 
ed into  a  pulp  by  means  of  the  saliva,  is  received  into  the  sto- 
mach. There,  by  means  of  the  gastric  fluid,  and  aided  by  suf- 
ficient heat  and  mechanical  agitation,  it  is  converted  into  a  thick- 
ish  pulp  called  chyme.  From  the  stomach  it  passes  into  the  other 
intestines,  receives  the  addition  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice, 
and,  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  thin  milky  fluid  called  chyle, 
it  is  taken  up  by  numerous  absorbents,  carried  by  a  large  duct 
into  the  blood-vessels,  from  thence,  passing  through  the  lungs,  it 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and,  finally,  is  converted  into  blood. 
In  this  state,  making  the  circuit  of  every  part  of  the  body,  it 
gives  out  bone,  muscle,  skin,  and  tendon,  as  required.  All 
these  changes  we  can  trace  with  reasonable  certainty :  but  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  effected  has,  as  yet,  baffled  the  curi- 
osity of  the  physiologist.  '  Let  all  these  heroes  of  science  meet 
'  together,'  says  Boerhaave ;  '  let  them  take  bread  and  wine,  the 
'  food  which  forms  the  blood  of  man,  and,  by  assimilation,  con- 
'  tributes  to  the  growth  of  the  body — let  them  try  all  their  art, 
<  and  assuredly  they  will  not  be  able,  from  these  materials,  to  pro- 
'  duce  a  single  drop  of  blood ;  so  much  is  the  most  common  act  of 
'  nature  beyond  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  most  extended  science.9 
That  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach,  however,  is  the  prime 
agent  in  dissolving  the  different  lands  of  aliment  is  now  univer- 
sally allowed,  and  also  that  this  solution  is  effected  partly  by 
chemical  and  partly  by  other  means.  When  the  stomach  receives 
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the  food,  after  being  duly  masticated,  a  quantity  of  this  gastric 
fluid  is  poured  out,  and,  gradually  acting  on  successive  portions 
of  the  alimentary  mass,  the  whole  is  reduced  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  to  a  thick  greyish  paste ;  from  thence  it  passes  to  the 
other  intestines,  where,  by  a  succession  of  changes  and  additions 
already  mentioned,  it  is  at  last  converted  into  blood.  It  would 
appear  that  the  food,  previous  to  being  acted  upon  by  the  gas- 
tric juice,  must  be  of  a  certain  consistence,  and  that  according- 
ly all  the  superfluous  fluid  taken  into  the  stomach  passes  off; 
and  this  takes  place,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Majendie, 
not  through  the  lower  orifice  of  the  stomach,  or  pylorus,  but  by 
means  of  some  other  vessels  not  yet  sufficiently  ascertained. 
Thus  when  milk  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  is  first  coagulated 
—the  fluid  part  is  then  absorbed,  and  the  solid  mass  subjected 
to  the  process  of  digestion.  It  is  the  same  with  all  liquids, 
broths,  soups,  and  even  wine  and  other  fermented  liquors.  '  M. 
*  Majendie  made  a  dog  swallow  a  certain  quantity  of  diluted  al- 
'  cohol  during  the  digestion  of  his  food ;  in  half  an  hour  after- 
x  wards,  the  chyle  was  extracted  and  examined ;  it  exhibited  no 
'  traces  of  spirit,  but  the  blood  exhaled  a  strong  odour  of  it,  and 
'  by  distillation  yielded  a  sensible  quantity.' #  It  also  appears, 
that  a  certain  volume  or  bulk  in  the  aliment  is  necessary  for  a 
regular  and  easy  digestion,  and  that  highly  concentrated  food, 
such  as  rich  jellies,  soups,  &c.  are  not  easily  acted  upon  by  the 
stomach,  so  that  to  make  them  digestible  they  require  a  large  ad- 
dition of  bread,  or  some  substance  of  a  similar  nature. 

These  facts  may  now  be  regarded  as  established ;  and,  with 
a  very  few  more,  they  are  all  that  we  can  be  said  to  know  on 
the  subject.  We  know  tolerably  well  the  composition  of  the 
blood,  and  we  know  that  it  is  from  this  fluid  that  the  body  re- 
ceives the  materials  of  its  nourishment;  we  know  also  the 
composition  of  muscle,  bone,  and  tendon,  and,  in  general,  are 
aware  that  the  constituent  principles  of  the  body  are/ibrin,  al- 
bumen, gelatin,  oil,  starch,  mucilage,  sugar,  acids,  &c.,  and  conse- 
quently we  may  infer,  that  the  substances  containing  these  in 
such  a  state  as  to  be  most  easily  acted  upon  by  the  stomach,  are 
the  best  suited  for  our  daily  food.  But  we  know  not  the  chemical 
power  of  the  stomach.  It  can  sometimes  abstract  nourishment 
from  substances  which  we  should  think  contained  little.  The  leech, 
for  example,  seems  to  convert  simple  water  into  muscle  and  blood. 
Graminivorous  animals  get  fat  in  a  very  short  time  on  grass  and 
turnips,  substances  at  the  very  bottom  of  our  list  of  nutritious 
aliments ;  showing  us  that,  with  a  vigorous  digestion,  the  quantity 
and  not  the  quality  of  food,  is  the  principal  requisite. 

*  Dr  Paris,  p.  88. 
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It  is  evident  then,  that  with  regard  to  diet,  we  cannot  be 
ginned  e:'be~  by  chev:ca'  principles,  or  any  uniform  or  posi- 
tive experience ;  though,  *rom  the  latter,  we  may,  no  doubt,  de- 
rive some  rules  that  may  be  generally  useful.  It  will  be  found 
that  several  kinds  of  substances,  highly  nutritious  in  themselves, 
may,  notwithstanding,  from  their  peculiar  texture,  be  very  in- 
digestible, and  therefore  an  important  distinction  is  to  be  made 
between  the  terms  nutritious  and  digestible.  The  two  great  di- 
visions of  aliment  are  into  animal  and  vegetable  substances ;  for, 
we  think,  no  mineral  is  properly  nutritious.  The  flesh  of  ani- 
mals ranks  first  in  facility  of  digestion,  and  the  flesh  of  full-grown 
animals  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  young.  The  fibre  of  the 
latter  is  harder,  more  stringy,  and  of  a  tougher  nature,  which 
renders  it  less  easy  of  solution  in  the  stomach.  Mutton  is  gene- 
rally of  a  more  tender  fibre  than  beef,  and  the  flesh  of  hunted 
animals,  which  have  been  exhausted  by  exercise,  is  more  tender 
than  that  of  those  killed  by  a  sudden  death.  Of  the  modes  of 
cooking  animal  food,  it  may  be  observed,  that  by  boiling,  al- 
though it  loses  a  considerable  portion  of  nutritious  juices,  yet  it 
becomes  easy  and  light  of  digestion.  Roasting  preserves  the  nu- 
tritious qualities  in  a  greater  degree ;  but  from  the  retention  of 
the  fatty  parts,  and  the  hardening  and  condensing  of  the  fibre, 
especially  if  overdone,  it  becomes  less  light  for  the  stomach  than 
boiled  meats.  Frying  is  objectionable  from  the  quantity  of  oil 
or  fat  used,  and  this  oily  matter  often  becoming  empyrumatic ; 
for  if  there  be  any  substance  which  is  oppressive  to  ail  stomachs, 
we  believe  it  to  be  burnt  or  baked  fat  Broiling,  by  suddenly 
hardening  the  surface,  and  thus  preserving  the  juices  from  evapo- 
ration, retains  the  nutritious  qualities  of  the  food  to  the  greatest 
extent,  and  is  the  mode  of  cooking  adopted  by  those  who  prac- 
tise the  art  of  training.  Baked  meats  are  liable  to  the  same  ob- 
jections as  fried,  on  account  of  their  empyreumatic  oil ;  and  the 
paste  by  which  they  are  usually  covered  becomes  highly  indi- 
gestible. Fish,  when  not  of  an  oily  quality,  is  generally  light 
and  nutritious,  though  in  a  much  less  degree  than  animal  food ; 
shell-fish,  with  the  exception  of  oysters,  are  harder  of  digestion ; 
and  sturgeon,  eels,  salmon,  herrings,  and  mackarel,  are  perilous 
for  ordinary  stomachs.  It  has  already  been  remarked,  that 
broths,  soups,  and  jellies  must  have  their  watery  part  abstracted 
before  the  stomach  effectually  acts  upon  them,  and  consequently 
that,  contrary  to  the  common  prejudice,  they  are  less  easy  of  so- 
lution than  their  solid  constituents.  These,  and  all  other  highly 
concentrated  aliments,  require  a  large  addition  of  bread,  pota- 
toes, or  other  farinaceous  substances,  to  make  them  manageable 
by  the  stomach ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  French  dishes  and 
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the  French  oookery  generally,  this  accounts  for  the  large  con- 
sumption of  bread  at  their  meals  by  tbe  people  of  that  nation. 
All  oils  and  fatty  substances  are  bard  of  digestion,  although 
possessing  highly  nutritious  properties.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  butter  and  cheese,  especially  when  the  latter  is  rendered  still 
more  compact  by  toasting. 

The  next  great  division  of  food  includes  the  farinaceous  ali- 
ments,—and  particularly  the  various  sorts  of  bread,  made  from 
grain,  potatoes,  and  some  other  roots  of  a  similar  description.  The 
farinaceous  aliments  form  a  most  important  partof  the  food  of  man. 
Some  nations,  as  the  Hindoos,  live  solely  on  such  substances;  even 
a  considerable  part  of  the  peasantry  of  Scotland  subsist  chiefly  on 
oatmeal  and  potatoes,  with  the  addition  of  milk ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  tne  potatoe  is  the  principal  and  almost  sole  article 
of  diet  among  the  Irish.  Wheat  is  the  grain  which  contains 
nutritious  qualities  in  the  highest  degree.  The  flour  of  wheat 
consists  of  three  ingredients,  farina  or  starch,  a  mucilaginous 
saccharine  matter,  and  gluten,  a  substance  approaching  in  its 
properties  the  nearest  to  animal  matter.  This  nour,  after  being 
made  into  dough,  and,  by  the  addition  of  yeast,  subjected  to 
fermentation,  is  baked  in  an  oven,  and  becomes  bread.  It  is 
found  that  bread  in  its  preparation  has  undergone  a  complete 
chemical  change ;  none  of  the  three  ingredients  of  the  flour  can 
now  be  discovered  in  it,  but  it  consists  of  a  homogeneous  mass, 
easily  miscible  with  water,  and  highly  nutritive.  Bread,  when 
eaten  new,  is  apt  to  become  acid  in  the  stomach,  and  should  ge- 
nerally be  kept  until  all  fermentation  and  chemical  change  has 
ceased  in  it. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  flesh  of  animals,  as  being  easy 
of  solution,  and  from  its  nature  assimilating  most  with  the 
bodies  it  was  intended  to  nourish,  would  be  the  best  adapted  for 
the  food  of  man.  Yet  experience  shows,  that  farinaceous  ali- 
ments are  less  beating  and,  on  the  whole,  more  agreeable  in 
larger  proportion  than  animal  food.  Men  will  not  willingly  live 
long  on  an  exclusively  animal  diet ;  and,  even  among  very  rude 
nations,  we  find  them  acquainted  with  the  use  of  bread,  or  adopt- 
ing some  substitute  for  it.  The  Esquimaux  mix  saw-Just  with 
their  oil,  and  various  farinaceous  roots  are  made  use  of  by  other 
rude  nations.  It  has  been  long  disputed  among  physiologists, 
whether  man  be  more  a  carnivorous  or  herbivorous  animal ;  and 
though  the  truth  is,  that  he  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  we 
think  he  inclines  more  to  the  latter.  It  is  certain  that  an  ex- 
clusive animal  diet  is  not  consistent  with  regular  health,  and 
that  without  some  admixture  of  vegetables,  disease  will  general- 
ly be  induced ;  whereas  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet,  though  not 
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perhaps  adequate  to  sustain  the  greatest  possible  vigour,  may  be 

Crsevered  in  without  any  such  bad  consequences.  To  the  in* 
bitants  of  cities,  and  especially  to  the  sedentary,  and  to  all  those 
whose  occupations  require,  or  permit  of,  little  muscular  exertion, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  a  larger  proportion  of  vegetable  food  than 
is  generally  used,  would  be  of  benefit.  A  full  diet  of  animal 
food  presenting  a  large  Quantity  of  highly  nutritious  nourishment 
to  the  system,  without  due  exercise  or  exposure  to  the  air,  is  apt 
to  overload,  and  over-stimulate  the  body,  and  give  rise  to  many 
of  the  bilious  and  dyspeptic  complaints  so  prevalent  in  such  a  si- 
tuation. 

Bread  made  from  wheaten  flour  is  most  generally  used,  and 
contains  the  greatest  proportion  of  nourishment ;  but  the  second, 
or  brown  bread,  where  a  mixture  of  the  bran  is  retained,  is  to 
be  preferred  for  general  use,  on  the  principle  already  mentioned, 
that  any  nutriment,  in  a  highly  concentrated  state,  is  not  so  well 
adapted  for  digestion ;  that  a  certain  volume  or  bulk  is  essential, 
and  that  the  stomach  seems  best  satisfied  when  something  is  left 
for  it  to  reject  as  well  as  select.  Next  to  wheaten  bread  cornea 
that  prepared  from  oats,  barley,  or  rice,  &c.  Biscuit  is  an  un- 
fermented  bread,  where  the  qualities  of  the  flour  have  under- 
gone little  or  no  change,  and  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
fermentation  by  leaven  makes  the  mass  more  generally  digestible, 
yet  when  common  bread  does  not  agree  with  the  stomach,  biscuit 
will  often  be  found  innocent  and  salutary. 

Pease,  beans,  and  other  pulses,  when  eaten  green,  form  a  very 
agreeable  aliment,  but  the  bread  made  from  their  flour,  although 
very  nutritious,  is  not  very  digestible.  The  various  species 
of  pastry,  composed  of  unfermented  flour,  and  hardened  and  ren- 
dered heavy  by  empyreumatic  fat  and  butter,  often  of  the  worst 
kind,  cannot  be  too  much  reprobated.  Potatoes  have  become 
a  general  and  most  important  article  of  food.  In  nutritious 
qualities,  they  rank  far  below  equal  weights  of  bread,  and  in  large 
quantities  certainly  are  not  very  digestible.  They  contain  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  farina,  or  starch,  joined  to  a  large  bulk  of 
saccharine  mucilaginous  matter.  A  bread  has  sometimes  been 
made  from  them ;  but  without  the  addition  of  some  kind  of  meal, 
their  qualities  are  not  much  improved  by  this  mode  of  preparing 
them.  They  are  deficient  in  the  gluten  which  forms  the  chief 
nutritive  principle  of  wheat  and  other  grain. 

The  various  species  of  nuts  are,  in  their  composition,  some- 
thing similar  to  the  farinaceous  seeds ;  but,  as  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  oily  matter,  they  are  apt  to  overload  the  stomach, 
especially  if  taken  after  a  full  meal.  Carrots  and  turnips  con- 
tain  a  large  proportion  of  saccharine  mucilaginous  matter,  and 
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are  found  to  be  an  useful  and  agreeable  species  of  vegetable  food. 
Cabbages,  cauliflowers,  and  others  of  this  species,  are  grateful 
adjuncts  to  a  full  animal  diet.  They  are  with  many  stomachs, 
however,  apt  to  be  indigestible,  and  should  be  thoroughly  boiled, 
so  as  to  render  their  fibres  tender. 

Fruits,  in  general,  are  grateful,  cooling,  and  salutary,  except 
when  taken  in  excess,  in  their  unripe  state,  or  in  such  quantities 
after  a  full  meal  as  to  impede  digestion.  There  are  various  opi- 
nions as  to  the  proper  time  for  eating  fruit,  among  medical  au- 
thorities. To  some  persons,  eating  fruits  when  the  stomach  is 
empty,  is  productive  of  uneasy  sensations ;  while  others,  again, 
cannot  eat  them  at  meals.  In  the  morning,  or  to  breakfast,  or 
as  forming  a  light  supper  meal,  fruits  may  form  an  agreeable 
luxury.  Much  allied  to  fruits  are  sallads,  and  all  vegetables 
eaten  raw.  They  require,  to  be  eaten  with  impunity,  the  addi- 
tion of  some 'condiments,  as  vinegar,  pepper,  &c. 

Milk,  as  a  distinct  kind  of  aliment,  and  the  first  destined  by 
nature  for  man  and  many  other  animals,  deserves  some  notice. 
It  consists  of  three  ingredients,  curds,  whey,  and  cream,  inti- 
mately blended  together.  When  milk  is  taken  into  the  stomach, 
it  is  very  speedily  coagulated,  and  separates  into  its  constituent 
parts.  The  fluid  part  is  soon  absorbed,  and  the  solid  pulp  easily 
digested ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  if  this  coagulation  is  pre- 
viously made  by  artificial  means,  the  curd  is  greatly  more  tough, 
and  consequently  less  easy  of  digestion.  Milk  is  nutritious  in  a 
considerable  degree,  and  constitutes  a  medium  diet  between  ani- 
mal food  and  farinaceous. 

It  would  appear  that  some  Stimulants,  besides  the  natural 
food,  are  useful  both  to  man  and  other  animals,  for  promoting 
the  due  action  of  digestion.  There  is  a  bitter,  and  we  may  add 
an  aromatic  principle,  contained  in  some  herbs,  which  are  eager- 
ly sought  after  by  graminivorous  animals,  and  indeed  appears  to 
be  essential  to  their  healthy  functions.    (  It  has  been  found  that 

*  no  cattle  will  thrive  upon  grasses  which  do  not  contain  a  pro- 

*  portion  of  this  bitter  principle.  This  fact  has  been  most  satis- 
'  factorily  proved  by  the  researches  of  Mr  Sinclair,  gardener  to 
( the  Duke  of  Bedford,  which  are  recorded  in  that  magnificent 
'  work,  the  " Hortus  Grammeus  fVoburnensis"  They  show,  that 
4  if  sheep  are  fed  on  yellow  turnips,  which  contain  little  or  no 
(  bitter  principle,  they  instinctively  seek  for,  and  greedily  de- 

*  vour,  any  provender  which  may  contain  it;  and  that  if  they  can- 
4  not  so  obtain  it,  they  become  diseased,  and  die.  We  ourselves 
4  are  conscious  of  the  invigorating  effects  of  slight  bitters  upon 
4  our  stomach.  The  Swiss  peasant  cheers  himself  amid  the  frigid 
4  solitude  of  his  glaciers,  with  a  spirit  distilled  from  gentian,  the 
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extreme  bitterness  of  which  is  relished  with  a  glee  quite  unin- 
telligible to  a  more  cut  ti  va ted  taster.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed, 
that  the  utility  of  this  condiment  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  with  the 
nutritive,  or  rather  digestible  power  of  a  vegetable  substance ; 
and  we  accordingly  find,  in  conformity  with  that  universal 
scheme  of  self-adjustment  and  compensation  so  visible  in  all 
the  operations  of  nature,  that  cultivation,  which  exalts  and  ex- 
tends the  nutritive  powers  of  vegetable  bodies,  generally  dimi- 
nishes their  bitterness  in  the  same  proportion.9 — Dr  Paris,  p. 
145.  Salt,  too,  is  universally  sought  after  and  greedily  devour- 
ed by  animals  in  their  natural  state ;  and  to  man,  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  it,  to  every  species  of  food,  seems  to  be  necessary  for 
the  due  preservation  of  his  health.  Lord  Somerville,  in  his 
Address  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  makes  the  following  in- 
teresting statement  of  a  punishment  which  existed  in  Holland  : 
'  The  ancient  laws  of  that  country  ordained  men  to  be  kept 
'  on  bread  alone,  unmixed  with  salt,  as  the  severest  punishment 
'  that  could  be  inflicted  upon  them  in  their  moist  climate.  The 
'  effect  was  horrible ;  these  wretched  criminals  are  said  to  have 
'  been  devoured  by  worms  engendered  in  their  own  stomachs.9 
Salt,  and  the  various  kinds  of  aromatic  spices,  come  under  the 
denomination  of  condiments.  The  first  is  universally  allowed  to 
be  salutary,  although  spices  are  condemned  by  the  great  propor- 
tion of  medical  writers,  we  do  not  see  on  what  good  reasons. 
The  aromatic  spices  are  certainly  of  a  more  heating  nature  than 
salt,  and  when  taken  in  excess,  may  perhaps  injure  the  stomach  ; 
but,  as  grateful  adjuncts  in  the  cooking  of  various  dishes,  by 
which  those  dishes  are  made  more  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and 
digestion  is  accelerated  and  made  more  perfect  ana  complete, 
they  seem  to  hold  no  inconsiderable  place  among  the  aids  and 
assistants  to  the  great  and  important  purpose  of  chylification. 
Among  the  condiments  may  be  reckoned  vinegar,  which,  taken 
in  moderate  quantity,  is  salutary  and  grateful,  and  has  the  proper- 
ty of  preventing  other  substances,  as  sallads  and  raw  vegetables, 
from  running  into  an  acetous  fermentation.  Lemon-juice,  and 
other  vegetable  acids,  form  also  agreeable  additions  to  many 
kinds  of  food.  The  juice  of  some  acrid  vegetables,  too,  such  as 
radish,  but  especially  the  horseradish,  is  reckoned  a  grateful  sti- 
mulant. 

The  next  important  question  is,  how  far  a  mixture  of  different 
kinds  of  aliment  at  one  meal,  is  salutary,  or  whether,  according 
to  the  precepts  of  many  physicians,  we  should  confine  ourselves 
exclusively  to  one  dish  ?  On  this  subject  Dr  Paris  remarks, — 
'  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  mischief  which  arises  from  the 
'  too-prevailing  fashion  of  introducing  at  our  meals  an  almost  in- 
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definite  succession  of  incompatible  dishes.  The  stomach  being 
distended  with  soup,  the  digestion  of  which,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  operations  which  are  necessary  for  its  completion, 
would,  in  itself,  be  a  sufficient  labour  for  that  organ,  is  next 
tempted  with  fish,  rendered  indigestible  from  its  sauces ;  then 
with  flesh  and  fowl*  The  vegetable  world,  as  an  intelligent  re- 
viewer has  observed,  is  ransacked  from  the  cryptogamia  up- 
wards ;  and  to  this  miscellaneous  aggregate  are  added  the  perni- 
cious pasticcios  of  the  pastry-cook,  and  the  complex  combina- 
tions of  the  confectioner.  All  these  evils,  and  many  more,  have 
those  who  move  in  the  ordinary  society  of  the  present  day  to 
contend  with.  It  is  not  to  one  or  two  good  dishes,  even  abun- 
dantly indulged  in,  but  to  the  overloading  the  stomach,  that 
such  strong  objections  are  to  be  urged.  Nine  persons  in  ten 
eat  as  much  soup  and  fish  as  would  amply  suffice  for  a  meal, 
and,  as  far  as  soup  and  fish  are  concerned,  would  rise  from  the 
table  not  only  satisfied,  but  saturated.  A  new  stimulus  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  stewed  beef,  or  cdtelettesd  la  supreme.  Then 
cornea  a  Bayonne,  or  Westphalia  ham,  or  a  pickled  tongue,  or 
some  analogous  salted,  but  proportionately  indigestible  dish, 
and  of  each  of  these  enough  for  a  single  meal.  But  this  is  not 
all — game  follows,  and  to  this  again  succeed  the  sweets,  and  a 
Quantity  of  cheese.  The  whole  is  crowned  with  a  variety  of 
flatulent  fruits  and  indigestible  nick-nacks,  included  under 
the  name  of  dessert,  in  which  we  must  not  forget  to  notice  a 
mountain  of  sponge-cake.  Thus,  then,  it  is  that  the  stomach  is 
made  to  receive  not  one  full  meal,  but  a  succession  of  meals 
rapidly  following  each  other,  and  vying  in  their  miscellaneous 
and  pernicious  nature  with  the  ingredients  of  Macbeth's  caul- 
dron. Need  the  philosopher,  then,  any  longer  wonder  at  the 
increasing  number  and  severity  of  dyspeptic  complaints,  with 
their  long  train  of  maladies,  amongst  the  highest  classes  of  so- 
ciety ?  "  Irmumerabiles  morbos  non  miraberis — coquos  numeral9 
But  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  mere  tirade  against  quantity, 
against  over-distension  of  the  stomach — that  it  argues  nothing 
against  variety  of  food,  provided  the  sum  of  all  the  dishes  does 
not  exceed  that  which  might  be  taken  of  any  single  one.  With- 
out availing  myself  of  the  argument  so  usually  applied  against 
plurality  of  food,  that  "  it  induces  us  to  eat  too  much,"  I  will 
meet  the  question  upon  fair  grounds.  It  is  evident  that  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  food  require  very  different  exertions  of  the 
stomach  for  their  digestion.  It  may  be  that  the  gastric  juice 
varies  in  composition  according  to  the  specific  nature  of  the 
stimulus  which  excites  the  vessels  to  secrete  it;  but  of  this  we 
are  uncertain,  nor  is  it  essential  to  the  argument    It  is  euffi- 
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cient  to  know,  that  one  species  of  food  is  passed  into  the  duo- 
denum in  a  chymified  state,  in  half  the  time  which  is  required 
to  effect  the  same  change  in  another.  Where,  then,  the  sto- 
mach is  charged  with  contents  which  do  not  harmonize  with 
each  other  in  this  respect,  we  shall  have  the  several  parts 
of  the  mixed  mass  at  the  same  time  in  different  stages  of  diges- 
tion. One  part  will  there  be  retained  beyond  the  period  destined 
for  its  expulsion,  while  another  will  be  hurried  forward  before 
its  change  has  been  sufficiently  completed.  It  is  then  highly 
expedient,  particularly  for  those  with  weak  stomachs,  to  eat 
but  one  species  of  food,  so  that  it  may  be  all  digested  and  ex- 
pelled at  nearly  the  same  period  of  time/ — pp.  246,  7,  8. 
Now,  all  this  sounds  remarkably  well,  and  w,  in  fact,  as  true 
and  reasonable  as  any  general  doctrine  on  such  subjects  can 
well  be ;  and  yet  it  is  but  ill  calculated  to  stand  a  strict  investi- 
gation, either  as  to  the  theory  or  the  facts.  The  sum  of  it  is,  that 
repletion  is  necessarily  very  pernicious ;  and  that  to  take  two  or 
three  things,  differing  in  facility  of  digestion,  into  the  stomach  at 
once,  is  to  ensure  all  sorts  of  disorder  and  disturbance.  Now,  even 
as  to  repletion,  how  many  stout,  young,  and  even  middle-aged  men 
are  there,  who  make  such  a  dinner  as  is  here  described,  five  days 
every  week,  without  feeling  the  slightest  inconvenience  ?  And 
how  many  who,  when  in  advanced  life  they  begin  to  feel  oppress- 
ed by  such  a  course  of  indulgence,  retrench  but  a  little,  and  live 
to  a  good  old  age,  just  as  vigorously  and  comfortably  as  those 
who  never  exceeded  ?  Nay,  how  many  are  there,  who  go  on  with- 
out any  retrenchment,  to  a  period  of  life  which  few  of  the  most 
abstinent  are  ever  known  to  attain  ?  We  happen  ourselves  to 
know  three  such  veterans,  the  youngest  of  whom  is  eighty-four, 
and  the  weakest  more  hale  and  vigorous  than  any  other  octoge- 
narian of  our  acquaintance.  But  we  need  not  go  beyond  the  very 
common  case  first  stated,  for  proof  that  the  mischief  is  neither  of 
the  kind  nor  the  degree  that  is  assumed  in  the  preceding  quota- 
tion. If  a  man  feels  well  and  comfortable  the  day  after  he  has 
eaten  three  times  as  much  as  was  proper  or  necessary,  we  may 
be  quite  sure  that  the  excess  has  produced  no  actual  derange- 
ment or  disorder  of  the  functions ;  and  if  he  continues  to  feel 
equally  well,  and  is  neither  bloated  nor  purple  after  six  months 
continuance  of  such  excess,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  re- 
pletion has  been  confined  to  an  afternoon's  distension  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  has  not  been  communicated  to  the  sys- 
tem. If  a  man  swallows  every  day  the  materials  for  making 
double  the  quantity  of  chyme,  and  chyle,  and  blood,  that  he  has 
occasion  for,  and  actually  exhausts  his  gastric  juice,  and  over- 
works the  energy  of  the  stomach  in  this  unnatural  manufac- 
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tore,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  energies  will  be  impaired  by  the 
exertion ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  cannot  bat  happen  that,  at  the 
end  probably  of  a  few  days,  certainly  of  a  few  weeks,  he 
will  be  oppressed  by  a  flow  of  twice  as  much  blood  as  his  ves- 
sels can  hold,  or  swelled  oat  by  a  sadden  generation  of  twice  as 
much  fat,  flesh,  or  tendon,  as  he  had  before.  If  these  conse- 
quences do  not  follow,  however, — and  it  is  certain  that  they  do 
not — it  is  plain  that  the  redundant  aliment  is  not  bo  elaborated  into 
animal  substance,  that  the  gastric  juice  is  not  wasted,  nor  the  vi- 
tal energy  of  the  stomach  expended  in  its  concoction,  and  that  the 
system  is  not  in  any  way  oppressed  by  its  excess, — which  termi- 
nates merely  in  this,  that  the  alimentary  apparatus  is  periodi- 
cally distended  by  the  bulk,  and  pressed  by  the  weight  of  a  quan- 
tity of  matter  which  might  have  been  withheld  from  it;  from 
which  loading  and  distension,  some  evils  may  ultimately  ensue, 
though  of  a  very  different  kind  from  what  Dr  Paris's  frightful 
description  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

With  regard  to  the  mixture  of  aliments  more  or  less  easy  of 
digestion  in  one  meal,  though  the  theory  may  seem  more  plau- 
sible, it  is  still  more  decidedly  at  variance  with  facts.  Of  the 
two  great  classes  of  aliments,  animal  substances  are  known  to 
be  far  more  speedily  concocted  than  vegetables — generally  speak- 
ing, in  less  than  half  the  time.  If  there  were  any  practical 
truth  in  the  Doctor's  reasoning,  therefore,  we  ought,  on  no  ac- 
count, ever  to  take  animal  and  vegetable  food  at  the  same  meal ; 
and  nothing  could  be  conceived  more  pernicious  than  the  good 
old  custom  of  eating  bread  with  our  beef,  pease-pudding  with 
oar  pork,  parsnips  with  our  salt  fish,  or  even  potatoes  with  our 
mutton.  Even  Dr  Paris,  however,  does  not  venture  directly  to 
condemn  these  familiar  conjunctions — which  we  have  no  doubt, 
indeed,  that  he  sanctions  by  his  daily  practice,  and  of  which  the 
innocence  and  salubrity  are,  at  any  rate,  established  by  such  a 
body  of  experience,  as  to  set  all  speculation  at  defiance ;  and 

C there  are  no  two  substances  in  the  Doctor's  imposing  esta- 
te of  incongruous  luxuries,  more  irreconcilable  in  this  re- 
spect, than  a  slice  of  slightly  roasted  mutton,  and  a  plain  boiled 
potatoe, — the  one  being  dissolved  in  the  stomach  in  about  the 
shortest  time  of  any  known  aliment,  and  the  other  requiring 
about  the  longest.  How  the  fact  is  reconciled  with  the  theory, 
it  is  of  no  great  consequence,  as  long  as  the  fact  is  admitted, 
that  we  should  determine.  We  know,  however,  that  the  stomach 
has  various  resources,  and  accommodating  expedients  in  such 
eases ;  one  of  which  is  the  remarkable  sensibility  of  the  pylorus 
by  which  it  allows  the  digested  ckywu  an  exit,  bat  denies  it  to  the 
—digested  aliment.  From  various  experiments,  too,  it  would  ap- 
rou  xltii.  no.  93.  o 
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pear,  that  the  chyle  is  of  a  different  quality  when  produced  from 
different  alimentary  substances ;  and,  as  this  nutritive  fluid  has 
to  supply  the  various  textures  and  juices  of  the  body,  differing 
in  composition  from  each  other,  may  not  a  chyle,  composed  of 
these  different  alimentary  materials  blended  together,  be  more 
adapted  for  the  purpose  than  that  from  a  single  substance  ?  It 
is  well  known  that  a  successive  change  of  aliments  is  peculiarly 
grateful,  and,  indeed,  almost  essential  to  the  human  appetite, 
and  that  it  is  apt  to  pall  on  the  repeated  and  daily  use  of  one 
particular  food ;  and  that  this  is  not  a  consequence  of  over  luxu* 
rious  corruptions  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  gra- 
minivorous animals  are  fond  of  a  change  of  pasture,  and  of  blend* 
kig  a  variety  of  herbs  and  grass  in  their  feeding ;  and  birds  too, 
though  one  species  of  food,  such  as  a  particular  grain,  should  be 
in  abundance  before  them,  delight  to  have  a  variety  in  their  meals* 

With  regard  to  modes  of  cookery,  it  is  almost  enough  to  say* 
that  that  kind  is  to  be  preferred,  which,  while  it  renders  the  food 
sufficiently  tender  ana  savoury,  so  as  duly  to  excite  all  those  or- 
gans connected  with  the  digestive  functions,  yet  leaves  some  la- 
bour for  the  stomach  itself.  On  this  account,  the  roast-beef  and 
plain  joints  of  the  English  seem  on  the  whole  preferable  even  to 
the  best  made  dishes  of  the  French,  which  either  concentrate 
the  nourishment  too  much,  or  present  it  in  a  state  too  nearly 
approaching  the  chyle  to  which  it  is  to  be  reduced* 

Of  drinks,  there  is  less  to  be  said.  Water  is  the  most  obvious 
and  universal ;  and  indeed,  it  is  to  their  containing  it  in  a  large 

Proportion,  that  all  other  fluid  liquors  owe  their  use  as  diluents, 
"he  purer  water  is,  it  is,  of  course,  the  more  salutary.  Distilled 
water  contains  less  of  foreign  ingredients  than  the  waters  even  of 
good  springs  and  rivers.  Stagnant  water  often  produces  danger- 
ous consequences.  There  is  a  great  dispute  about  the  quantity  of 
fluid  that  ought  to  be  taken,  as  well  as  about  the  times  of  taking 
it.  The  modern  system  is  unfavourable  to  fluids,  and  scarcely 
indulges  its  subjects  with  more  than  a  pint  a-day,  though  many 
adherents  of  the  old  school  continue  to  justify  the  doctrine  of 
diluents,  by  persisting  in  excellent  health,  under  a  very  opposite 
regimen.  The  old  fashion,  too,  was  to  drink  what  was  permitted, 
at  or  after  meals ;  but  Abernethy  and  others  have  recently  in- 
sisted that  no  liquid  should  be  taken  till  three  or  four  hours 
afterwards,  or  till  the  digestive  process  be  completed.  Though 
water  be  die  primary  diluent,  man  has  seldom  been  contented 
with  a  purely  aqueous  beverage.  It  is  singular,  indeed,  to  con- 
sider, at  how  early  a  period  of  its  civilization,  every  nation,  how- 
ever rude  and  stupid  in  other  things,  has  invented  some  means  of 
intoxication.    There  is  no  invention  earlier  than  that  of  wine* 
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According  to  Herodotus,  the  Egyptians  early  used  a  fermented 
liquor  made  from  grain.     The  ancient  Celts  had  their  mead, — 
the  Scandinavians  their  beer, — the  Tartars  a  liquid  fermented 
from  the  milk  of  their  cattle.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese, 
besides  distilled  liquors  from  rice,  have  their  exciting  infusion  of 
tea*  and  the  Sandwich  islanders  their  bowls  of  intoxicating  cava ; 
substances,  which,  though  not  coming  under  the  denomination 
of  fermented  liquors,  yet  contain  that  stimulating  and  narcotic 
principle  which  renders  all  such  beverages  acceptable.  All  these' 
means  of  intoxication  are  generally  condemned  by  medical  wri- j 
ters;  and  by  most  of  them  in  the  most  unqualified  terms.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  their  excess  is  hurtful ;  but  even  when  used  in 
moderation,  many  learned  persons  maintain  that  they  are  perni- 
cious.   Stimulants,  they  think,  are  so  universally ;  and  the  more 
bland  and  less  exciting  the  aliment,  the  more  healthy  and  perfect 
will  the  functions  remain.  Now,  for  this,  as  for  most  theories,  the 
best  answer  is  the  fact.   Salt,  for  example,  is  a  substance  not  con* 
vertible  into  nutriment, — a  strong  stimulant  to  the  animal  fibre, 
in  itself  nauseous  to  the  palate,  and  if  taken  in  large  quantity, 
offensive  to  the  stomach,  and  acting  violently  on  the  bowels.   Yet 
all  animals,  directed  instinctively  to  it,  devour  it  with  avidity ; 
and  it  is  so  essential  to  the  human  constitution,  that  when  de- 
prived of  its  use,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  system  gets 
into  a  complete  state  of  disease.   Now,  although  salt  contains  no 
narcotic  principle  like  spirituous  liquors,  yet,  as  both  possess- 
ing stimulating  properties,  and  acting  in  this  way  on  the  human 
constitution,  their  effects  may  be  in  one  respect  similar.     Be- 
sides, certain  proportions  of  the  constituents  of  wine,  beer,  and 
other  fermented  liquors,  as  the  bitter  principle,  mucilage,  &c., 
are  convertible  by  digestion  into  nutritious  matter ;  and  it  is 
even  doubtful,  whether  the  pure  alcohol  which  they  contain, 
may  not  in  some  measure  be  decomposed  and  enter  into  the 
system.     The  moderate  use  of  these  fermented  liquors,  there* 
tore,  as  affording  a  stimulus  to  the  stomach,  by  which  its  con- 
tents are  more  readily  digested,  would  appear,  by  experience, 
not  to  be  unsalutary.  To  young  persons,  where  all  the  functions 
of  the  system  are  in  full  vigour,  such  excitements  may  no  doubt 
be  unnecessary;  but  when  age  begins  to  deaden  the  sensations, 
and  the  animal  powers  begin  to  languish,  the  enlivening  stimulus 
of  wine  may  often  be  more  than  innocuous. 

The  two  great  divisions  of  wines  are  into  red  and  white.  In 
making  red  wine,  it  is  well  known  that  the  whole  grape  with 
the  husk  is  employed ;  white  wines  are  made  from  the  expressed 
juice  alone,  feed  wines,  therefore,  are  more  astringent,  and 
while  with  some  stomachs  they  do  not  agree  so  well  as  the 
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lighter  white  wines,  with  others  they  arc  more  tonic  and  pala- 
table from  possessing  this  astringency.  Of  the  various  flavours 
of  wine,  Dr  Paris  remarks,  4  The  odour  or  bouquet  which  dis- 
4  tinguishes  one  wine  from  another,  evidently  depends  upon  some 

*  volatile  and  fugacious  principle,  not  hitherto  investigated  by 
€  the  chemist, — this,  in  sweet  and  half-fermented  wines,  is  im- 

*  mediately  derived  from  the  fruit,  as  in  those  from  the  Fron- 

*  tignan  and  Muscat  grapes ;  but  in  the  more  perfect  wines,  as 
c  Claret,  Hermitage,  Bevesaltes,  and  Burgundy,  it  bears  no  resem- 
'  blance  to  the  natural  flavour  of  the  fruit,  but  is  altogether  the 
'  product  of  the  vinous  process*  The  menstruum  of  this  volatile 
c  principle  is  doubtless,  in  most  instances,  the  alcohol  contained 

*  in  wines,  but  its  quantity  is  so  minute  as  to  be  incapable  of 

*  separation*  In  this  latter  case  it  frequently  appears  to  produce 
'  a  very  remarkable  effect  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  may 

*  possibly  be  hereafter  discovered  to  be  a  new  principle  of  ex- 
'  traordinary  powers ;  such  an  opinion  at  least  is  sanctioned  by 

*  the  well-known  effects  of  Burgundy, — the  excitement  produ- 
c  ced  by  this  wine  being  peculiar,  and  not  bearing  any  relation 
4  to  the  proportion  of  alcohol  contained  in  it.' — p.  182. 

Alcohol  is  the  active  ingredient  in  all  wines,  and  indeed  in 
all  species  of  fermented  liquors,  however  various  the  substances 
from  which  they  may  be  made*  According  to  a  table  of  the  re- 
lative strength  of  wines,  constructed  by  Mr  Brand,  and,  as  it 
would  appear,  from  very  accurate  experiments,  it  is  found  that 
Port  wine,  on  an  average,  contains  23£  per  cent  of  alcohol ; 
Madeira,  about  the  same;  Sherry,  on  an  average,  17£  ;  Claret, 
14£;  Red  Champagne,  11  ;  White  ditto,  12;  Burgundy,  11  ; 
Hock,  from  7  to  14 ;  Cape  Madeira,  18 ;  Constantia,  19.  It 
must  be  observed,  that  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  wines  im- 
ported into  this  country,  besides  their  native  alcohol,  which 
exists  in  a  combined  state,  contain  also  an  addition  of  brandy  or 
uncombined  spirit.  From  this  cause  it  is  found,  that  such  wines 
are  much  more  hurtful  to  the  constitution  than  those  that  are 
pure*  Claret,  as  being  thoroughly  fermented,  and  containing  a 
small  proportion  of  alcohol  and  little  extractive  matter,  is  reck- 
oned a  light  and  salutary  wine,  and  much  more  so  than  port. 
Sparkling  and  effervescing  wines,  are  those  which  contain  a 
large  volume  of  carbonic  acid  combined  with  them,  and  partake 
of  the  properties  of  that  substance. 

Besides  alcohol  and  extractive  matter,  wines  also  contain  a 
portion  of  vegetable  acid,  called  tartaric  acid ;  and  much  has 
been  lately  said  of  the  bad  effects  of  this  acid  ;  but  the  propor- 
tion in  good  wine  is  really  so  small  as  to  produce  no  injurious 
effects.     In  eating  fruits  and  other  vegetables,  ten  times  the 
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quantity  of  acid  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  without  any  injurious 
effects.  It  no  doubt  happens,  however,  that  wines  or  other  fer- 
mented liquors  sometimes  pass  into  the  acetous  fermentation 
in  the  stomach,  and  in  that  form  oppress  and  overload  that  or- 
gan. Malt  liquors,  though  essentially  of  the  same  nature  as 
wines,  differ  somewhat  in  their  component  parts.  They  contain 
a  greater  proportion  of  mucilaginous  and  nutritive  matter,  less 
acid,  and  less  alcohol ;  and  acquire  moreover  a  peculiar  bitter, 
and  narcotic  principle,  from  the  addition  of  hops.  Ale,  according 
to  Mr  Brand's  table,  contains  from  8  to  9  per  cent  of  alcohol. 
Porter,  from  6  to  7  per  cent  Malt  liquors,  from  containing  a 
considerable  quantity  of  nutritious  matter,  would  appear  to  be 
highly  nourishing, — at  all  events,  people  using  such  potations 
largely  are  apt  to  get  fat  Such  liquors  should  be  taken,  how- 
ever, along  with  other  more  solid  food,  for  reasons  already  men- 
tioned. 

4  To  those,'  says  Dr  Paris,  '  whose  diet  is  not  very  nutritive, 
4  ale  may  be  considered  not  only  as  an  innocent,  but  as  a  sal u- 
4  brious  article ;  and  happy  is  that  country  whose  labouring 
4  classes  prefer  such  a  beverage  to  the  mischievous  potations  of 
4  ardent  spirit  These  remarks,  however,  cannot  apply  to  those 
4  classes  of  the  community  who  ''  fare  sumptuously  every  day." 
4  They  do  not  require  a  nutritive  potation  of  such  a  quality ; 
4  and  light  wines  have  accordingly  in  these  days  of  luxury  very 
4  properly  superseded  its  use.  But  I  am  not  disposed  to  extend 
4  this  remark  to  its  more  humble  companion,  table-beer.  I  regard 
4  its  dismissal  from  the  tables  of  the  great  as  a  matter  of  regret. 
4  Its  slight  but  invigorating  bitter  is  much  better  adapted  to  pro- 
4  mote  digestion  than  its  more  costly  substitutes.  But  it  should 
4  be  soft  and  mild ;  for  when  stale  and  hard,  it  is  likely  to  dis- 
4  turb  the  bowels,  and  occasion  effects  the  very  opposite  to  those 
4  it  is  intended  to  produce.  Nor  ought  it  to  have  too  great  a 
4  proportion  of  hops,  but  should  be  thoroughly  fermented  and 
4  purified.  Sydenham  always  took  a  glass  of  small-beer  at  his 
4  meals,  and  he  considered  it  as  a  preservative  agaiust  gravel/ 
pp.  195-6. 

Now,  this  passage  is  another  proof  of  the  perilous  uncertainty 
of  dietetic  dogmas.  Even  since  it  has  been  written,  we  under- 
stand a  prosperous  sect  has  arisen  in  the  metropolis,  who  set 
their  faces  against  all  kinds  of  malt  liquors,  as  the  most  pestilent 
of  possible  beverages ;  and  the  first  and  cardinal  prohibition,  in 
the  latest  dyspeptical  decalogue,  we  believe,  imports  that  they 
shall  not  taste  of  beer,  whether  strong  or  small. 

Ardent  spirits,  such  as  brandy  and  rum,  when  taken  undi* 
luted,  are  beyond  doubt  highly  pernicious.    To  those  stomachs, 
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however,  where  wines  and  malt  liquors  prove  too  oppressive, 
the  beverage  of  punch,  where  the  spirit,  saccharine  matter,  and 
acids,  are  thoroughly  amalgamated,  may  prove  a  salutary  sub- 
stitute. 

As  substances  somewhat  analogous  to  fermented  liquors,  we 
may  here  mention  tea  and  coffee.  Since  the  introduction  of 
tea  into  this  country,  few  subjects  have  caused  greater  discus- 
sion than  the  salubrious  or  deleterious  nature  of  this  plant.  The 
controversy  of  Jonas  Hanway,  and  the  celebrated  Dr  Johnson, 
is  well  known.  Like  most  other  subjects  of  keen  discussion,  it 
has  sunk  to  rest ;  the  theory  is  as  unsettled  as  ever :  but  mil- 
lions still  go  on  sipping  their  tea;  old  maids  still  gossip  over 
it,  and  mankind  live  and  die  very  much  as  they  did  before  the 
herb  first  crossed  the  Indian  ocean. 

Tea  differs  from  wine  and  similar  liquors,  in  containing  no 
nutritious  quality,  except  what  it  acquires  from  the  addition  of 
sugar  and  cream.  There  are  two  sorts  of  tea,  the  black  and 
the  green,  the  latter  possessing  the  peculiar  narcotic  quality  in 
the  higher  degree.  The  exhilarating  effect  of  tea  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  wine.  It  is  not  nearly  so  powerful  a  sti- 
mulant; the  circulation  is  little  accelerated;  the  excitement  is 
of  a  calm,  placid,  and  benignant  nature,  while  that  arising  from 
wine  is  violent  and  tumultuous ;  the  action  of  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels is  highly  accelerated;  the  brain  is  excited,  and  all  the 
functions  of  the  body  quickened.  Tea,  when  taken  some  hours 
after  a  meal,  and  when  the  digestion  is  nearly  completed,  is  pe- 
culiarly grateful ;  and  besides  its  gently  stimulating  effects  on 
the  stomach,  exhausted  with  the  labour  of  digestion,  it  serves  as 
an  appropriate  diluent  to  the  chyle.  With  some  particular  consti- 
tutions, however,  it  seems  to  produce  disorder  of  the  functions,  and 
taken  immediately  after  dinner,  is  apt  to  impede  digestion ;  but 
in  general  it  is  found  highly  grateful.  Dr  Paris  remarks,  that, 
*  in  enumerating  the  advantages  of  tea,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
'  that  it  has  introduced  and  cherished  a  spirit  of  sobriety ;  and 
'  it  must  have  been  remarked  by  every  physician  of  general 
'  practice,  that  those  persons  who  dislike  tea,  frequently  supply 
'  its  place  by  spirit  and  water/ 

Coffee,  especially  among  our  continental  neighbours,  is  much 
used  immediately  after  dinner ;  and,  if  taken  in  moderate  quan- 
tity, is  not  found  to  disagree  with  the  stomach,  as  tea  sometimes 
does  under  similar  circumstances.  Coffee  contains  mucilage  and 
bitter  extract,  and  also  a  slight  empyreumatic  tinge  from  the 
roasting,  which  is  apt  to  disagree  with  6ome  stomachs.  Both 
these  beverages  have  the  property  of  inducing  watchfulness ; 
they  are  therefore  improper  immediately,  or  for  some  hours,  be- 
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fore  going  to  bed.  Chocolate  mnd  cocoa,  as  consisting  princi- 
pally of  oil,  and  that  oil  often  rancid,  are  far  more  perilous  for 
ordinary  stomachs. 

With  regard  to  the  periods  at  which  onr  different  meals  should 
be  taken,  no  general  rule  can  be  founded  on  any  reasonable 
principle  that  we  know  of.  Different  countries  have  different 
noon  for  their  meals,  and  even  in  this  country  strange  revo- 
lutions have  taken  place  within  the  space  of  a  century  or  two. 
In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  nobility  were  accustomed 
to  dine  at  eleven,  to  sup  between  five  and  six,  and  to  go  to 
bed  at  ten.  In  the  days  of  George  the  Fourth,  the  fashion- 
able dinner  hour  is  even  later  than  the  fashionable  supper  hour 
of  the  period  alluded  to.  The  great  mass  of  our  population, 
who  rise  with  the  sun  to  their  daily  toil,  make  their  first  meal 
early,  dine  at  noon,  and  sup  when  their  labour  is  over.  This,  we 
should  think,  was  « living  according  to  nature,'  and  conforming 
at  least  to  the  solar  '  system  of  things'  as  nearly  as  may  be* 
But  we  conceive  it  is  of  little  consequence  when  the  meals  are 
taken,  provided  a  due  regularity  at  stated  hours  is  attended  to; 
and  provided  also  that  the  meals  are  not  too  numerous.  A  strict 
regularity  in  the  hours  of  taking  our  meals,  is  certainly  a  salu- 
tary custom.  We  are  in  everything  very  much  the  creatures 
of  habit,  and  a  certain  periodical  revolution  in  the  human  ma- 
chine, as  well  as  in  every  department  of  the  system  of  nature 
around  us,  seems  to  be  regularly  kept  up.  The  frequency  of  our 
meals,  too,  is  a  subject  of  considerable  consequence.  Some  have 
advised  that  the  stomach  should  never  be  allowed  to  be  empty- 
most  absurdly  alleging  '  that  the  stomach  is  like  a  schoolboy, 
c  always  at  mischief  unless  employed.' #  This  is  about  as  good 
reasoning  as  that  of  Hieronymus  Cardanus,  as  mentioned  by  the 
same  author,  who,  insisting  on  the  advantages  of  perfect  rest, 
observes,  *  that  trees  live  longer  than  animals,  because  they 
never  stir  from  their  places  !'  Others,  recurring  to  savage  life 
again,  would  have  us  be  content  with  one  meal  a-day.  That 
the  digestion  of  one  meal  should  be  completely  finished,  and  a 
proper  interval  allowed  before  the  introduction  of  another,  we 
should  think  reasonable ;  but  even  this  has  been  disputed.  Cel- 
sus  recommends  food  twice  a-day,  rather  than  once,  and  Sanc- 
torius  says,  '  the  body  becomes  more  heavy  and  uneasy  after  six 

*  pounds  taken  at  one  meal,  than  after  eight  taken  at  three,  and 

*  that  he  who  makes  but  one  meal  in  the  day,  let  him  eat  much 
<  or  little,  is  pursuing  a  system  that  must  ultimately  injure  him.* 


*  Dr  Temple,  as  quoted  by  Dr  Paris, 
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On  the  •  whole,  we  think  the  usual  allowance  of  three  meals 
a-day,  with  the  intervention  of  the  liquid  refreshment  of  tea  or 
coffee,  is  a  fair,  and  at  the  same  time  ample  allowance*  With 
respect  to  the  quantity  of  food,  we  must  come  again  to  our 
vague  generalities,  or  to  mere  empiricism.     *  Men  who  in  the 

*  earlier  ages,  from  a  mistaken  notion  of  religion,  confined  their 
'  diet  to  a  few  figs,  or  a  crust  of  bread  and  water,  were  so  many 
'  visionary  enthusiasts,  and  the  excessive  abstinence  to  which 
'  some  religious  orders  are  subjected,  has  proved  one  of  the 
«  greatest  sources  of  modern  superstition.  The  effects  of  feed* 
'  mg  below  the  healthy  standard,  are  also  obvious  in  the  diseases 
'  of  the  poor  and  ill-fed  classes  in  England  and  Ireland ;  and 

*  these  are  still  more  striking  in  those  districts,  where  the  food 
'  is  chiefly  or  entirely  vegetable,  and  therefore  less  nutritious. 

*  It  is  also  well  known,  that  the  obstinate  fasting  of  maniacs  of- 
'  ten  occasions  a  disease  resembling  the  sea-scurvy.'*  In  eat- 
ing, due  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  proper  mastication  of  the 
food,  as  this  is  a  highly  important  preparatory  process  to  diges- 
tion ;  on  this  account,  we  should  rather  eat  slow  than  fast.  The 
proper  periods  of  exercise,  it  is  generally  said,  should  be  some 
time  before  a  meal,  and  three  or  four  hours  afterwards,  when 
the  digestion  is  completed,  and  the  system,  being  renovated  with 
nourishment,  is  most  disposed  for  muscular  exertion ;  and,  on 
this  account,  the  very  late  hours  of  dining  now  in  use,  have  been 
condemned  as  precluding  subsequent  exercise.  But  all  this,  too, 
has  been  disputed ;  and  it  has  been  plausibly  contended,  that  the 
chief  meal  should  be  taken  a  few  hours  before  sleep,  during 
which  the  assimilation  is  best  matured.  It  seems  more  unexcep- 
tionable to  say,  that  exercise  should  never  be  pushed  to  fatigue 
immediately  before  a  meal.  Digestion  requires  an  effort,  and  if 
nature  come  to  the  task  exhausted  and  worn  out,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  the  work  be  incomplete.  Too  much  stress  can- 
not be  laid  on  the  paramount  importance  to  most  persons  of  re- 
gular and  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  more  from  the  want  of  this,  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  large  cities — among  the  sedentary — the  studious — but 
above  all,  among  the  idle  and  the  indolent,  than  from  all  the 
irregularities  and  luxuries  of  the  table,  that  their  diseases  proceed. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  feeble  and  relaxed  frame,  pale  and 
sickly,  like  the  plant  of  a  hothouse,  should  possess  vigorous  di- 
gestive organs,  capable  of  performing  the  functions  without  disor- 
der ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  healthy  and  robust  frame, 


*  Dr  Pari*,  p.  262. 
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almost  every  usual  species  of  food  is  alike  acceptable  and  alike 
salutary.  Such  as  these  may  smile  at  the  rules  and  nice  distinc- 
tions of  the  writers  on  diet,  and  they  may  smile  with  impunity* 
We  must  look  then  on  the  systems  of  the  rigid  dietecians  rather 
as  rules  for  the  sick  and  disordered,  than  as  precepts  for  the  ge- 
neral guidance  of  the  robust  and  healthy. 

With  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  different  meals,  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  most  prevalent  custom  in  modern  times  is 
to  make  the  dinner  the  most  substantial  repast,  the  other  meals 
beiog  generally  of  a  light  nature.  Of  breakfast,  Dr  Paris  ob- 
serves, 

*  Heartburn  is  a  common  effect  of  a  heavy  breakfast,  especially  if  it 
be  accompanied  with  much  diluting  liquid ;  and  a  auestion  has  conse- 
quently arisen  as  to  the  propriety  of  taking  much  fluid  on  these  occa- 
sions. Some  have  recommended  a  dry  breakfast,  as  peculiarly  whole- 
some ;  and  we  have  been  told,  that  the  celebrated  Marcus  Antoninus 
made  it  a  rule  to  eat  a  hard  biscuit  the  moment  he  got  up.  I  think  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  show  the  reasons  why  liquids  are  essentially  ne- 
cessary at  this  meal.  To  say  nothing  of  the  instinctive  desire  which 
we  all  feel  for  them,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  certain  acrimony  and 
rankness  in  all  our  secretions  at  that  time ;  the  breath  has  frequently 
a  peculiar  taint  in  the  morning,  which  is  not  perceptible  at  subsequent 
periods  of  the  day.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  loss  which  the  fluids 
of  the  body  have  sustained  by  perspiration,  as  well  as  by  the  quality 
of  newly-elaborated  matter  introduced  into  the  circulation  during  sleep. 
The  experiments  of  Sanctorius  have  fully  demonstrated  the  superior 
power  of  sleep  in  promoting  the  perspiration ;  insomuch,  that  a  person 
sleeping  healthfully,  and  without  any  unnatural  means  to  promote  it, 
will,  in  a  given  space  of  time,  perspire  insensibly  twice  as  much  as 
when  awake.  This  fact  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  necessity  of  a  liquid 
breakfast.  Every  physician,  in  the  course  of  his  practice,  must  have 
been  consulted  upon  the  propriety  of  taking  meat,  tea,  or  coffee,  at 
breakfast.  I  shall,  therefore,  offer  to  the  profession  the  results  of  my 
experience  upon  this  subject ;  and  I  am  encouraged  in  this  duty  by  a 
conviction  of  the  advantages  which  have  arisen  from  my  view  of  the 
question.  A  person  who  has  not  strong  powers  of  digestion,  is  fre- 
quently distressed  by  the  usual  association  of  tea  with  oread  and  but- 
ter, or,  what  is  more  injurious,  with  hot  buttered  toast  or  muffin ;  the 
oily  part  of  which  is  separated  by  the  heat  of  the  liquid,  and  remains 
in  the  stomach,  producing,  on  its  cardiac  orifice,  an  irritation  which 
produces  the  sensation  of  heartburn.  On  such  occasions  I  always  re- 
commended dry  toast,  without  any  addition.  New  bread,  or  spongy 
rolls,  should  be  carefully  avoided.  Tea,  to  many  persons,  is  a  beverage 
which  contains  too  little  nutriment :  I  have  therefore  found  barley- 
water,  or  a  thin  gruel,  a  very  useful  substitute.  A  gentleman  some 
time  since  applied  to  me,  in  consequence  of  an  acidity  which  constantly 
tormented  him  during  the  interval  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  but 
at  no  other  period  of  the  day:  he  had  tried  the  effects  of  milk,  tea, 
coffee,  and  cocoa,  but  uniformly  without  success.     I  advised  him  to 
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eat  toasted  bread,  with  a  slice  of  the  lean  part  of  cold  mutton,  and  to 
drink  a  large  cup  of  warm  barley-water,  for  the  purpose  of  dilution. 
Since  the  adoption  of  this  plan  he  has  entirely  lost  his  complaint,  and 
continues  to  enjoy  his  morning  diversions  without  molestation.  Hard 
eggs,  although  they  require  a  long  period  for  their  digestion,  are  not 
generally  offensive  to  the  stomach ;  they  may  therefore  be  taken  with 
propriety,  whenever,  from  necessity  or  choice,  the  dinner  is  appointed 
at  a  late  season.' 

Suppers,  if  taken  at  all,  should  be  light.  It  is  well  known, 
that  among  the  Romans,  supper  was  the  principal  meal ;  and 
some  nations  still  have  their  principal  repast  at  sunset. 

We  shall  close  these  remarks  with  an  extract  relating  to  some 
experiments  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  with  regard  to  the  delete- 
rious nature  of  coal  gas,  when  taken  into  the  lungs,  and  from 
whence  Dr  Paris  takes  occasion  to  condemn  the  introduction  of 
such  gas  into  the  interior  of  our  houses.  Sir  H.  D.  introduced 
into  a  silk  bag,  four  quarts  of  carbonated  hydrogen,  and 

'  After  a  forced  exhaustion  of  my  lungs/  says  he,  *  the  nose  being 
accurately  closed,  I  made  three  inspirations  and  expirations  of  the  gas. 
The  first  inspiration  produced  a  sort  of  numbness  and  loss  of  feeling 
in  the  chest  and  about  the  pectoral  muscles.  After  the  second  inspira- 
tion, I  lost  all  power  of  perceiving  external  things,  and  had  no  distinct 
sensation,  except  a  terrible  oppression  on  the  chest.  During  the  third 
expiration  this  feeling  disappeared,  I  seemed  sinking  into  annihilation, 
and  had  just  power  enough  to  drop  the  mouthpiece  from  my  unclosed 
Dps.  A  short  interval  must  have  elapsed,  during  which  I  respired 
common  air,  before  the  objects  about  me  were  distinguishable.  On 
recollecting  myself,  I  faintly  articulated,  "  I  do  not  think  I  shall  die.9 
Putting  my  finger  on  the  wrist  I  found  ray  pulse  threadlike,  and  beat* 
ing  with  excessive  quickness.  In  less  than  a  minute  1  was  able  to 
walk ;  and  the  painful  oppression  on  the  chest  directed  me  to  the  open 
air.  After  making  a  few  steps,  which  carried  me  to  the  garden,  my 
head  became  giddy,  my  knees  trembled,  and  I  had  iust  sufficient  vo- 
luntary power  to  throw  myself  on  the  grass.  Here  the  painful  feeling 
of  the  chest  increased  with  such  violence  as  to  threaten  suffocation. 
At  this  moment,  I  asked  for  some  nitrous  oxide.*  Mr  Dwyer  brought 
me  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrous  oxide,  which  I  breathed  for  a  mi- 
nute, and  believed  myself  relieved.  In  five  minutes,  the  painful  feel- 
ings began  gradually  to  diminish.  In  an  hour  they  had  nearly  dis- 
appeared, and  I  felt  only  excessive  weakness  and  a  slight  swimming 
of  the  head.  My  voice  was  very  feeble  and  indistinct :  this  was  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  afterwards  walked  slowly  for  about 
half  an  hour ;  and  on  my  return  was  so  much  stronger  and  better,  as 
to  believe  that  the  effects  of  the  gas  had  disappeared,  though  my  pulse 


*  Sir  H.  Davy  had  previously  inspired  this  gas,  and  found  it  ca- 
pable of  producing  an  excitement  resembling  that  of  incipient  intoxi- 
cation. 
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was  120,  and  very  feeble*  1  continued  without  pain  for  nearly  three* 
quarters  of  an  hour,  when  the  giddiness  returned  with  such  violence 
as  to  oblige  me  to  lie  on  the  bed ;  it  was  accompanied  with  nausea, 
loss  of  memory,  and  deficient  sensation.  In  about  an  hour  and  half 
the  giddiness  went  off,  and  was  succeeded  by  an  excruciating  pain 
in  the  forehead,  and  between  the  eyes,  with  transient  pains  in  the 
chest  and  extremities.  Towards  night  these  affections  gradually  di- 
minished ;  at  ten,  no  disagreeable  feelings  except  weakness  remained. 
I  slept  sound ;  and  awoke  in  the  morning  very  feeble  and  very  hungry. 
I  hare,'  adds  Sir  H.  Davy,  *  been  minute  in  the  account  of  this  ex- 
periment ;  because  it  proves,  that  carburetted  hydrogen  acts  as  a  seda- 
tive, u  e.  that  it  produces  diminution  of  vital  action,  and  debility,  with- 
out previously  exciting.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  if  I 
had  taken  four  or  five  inspirations,  instead  of  three,  they  would  have 
destroyed  life  immediately,  without  producing  any  painful  sensation.'* 

Of  the  books  of  which  we  have  prefixed  the  titles,  that  of  Dr 
Paris  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  practical  and  satisfactory.  Mr 
Abernethy's  is  more  rigid  and  ascetic  in  its  doctrines,  though, 
at  the  same  time,  very  spirited  and  original. — Dr  Philip  has 
smoothed  the  way,  and  perhaps  sometimes  pointed  it  out,  very 
usefully,  for  his  brother  Paris.  There  are  many  excellent  re- 
marks and  valuable  suggestions  in  the  work  of  Dr  Johnstone. 


Art.  III. — Inquiries  with  respect  to  the  Influence  and  Operation 
of  National  Debts  and  Taxes,  pp.  125.    London,  1827. 

We  endeavoured  to  show,  in  our  last  Number,  that  the  im- 
position of  a  tax  on  capital,  is  the  only  means  by  which  the 
vast  amount  of  our  National  Debt  can  be  effectually  lessened, 
and  the  country  relieved  from  the  many  pernicious  consequen- 
ces caused  by  the  pressure  of  so  heavy  a  burden.  Whether, 
however,  the  public  will  ever  be  disposed  to  submit  to  the  tem- 
porary inconvenience  that  such  a  measure  would  occasion,  or 
whether  we  shall  ever  possess  a  government  sufficiently  patri- 
otic and  enlightened,  to  perceive  the  policy  of  making  a  com- 
paratively small  immediate  sacrifice  to  obtain  a  great  ultimate 
good,  or  sufficiently  powerful  to  carry  such  a  measure  into 
effect,  are  questions  upon  which  we  shall  not  presume  to  decide. 


•  *  Researches,  Chemical  and  Philosophical,  chiefly  concerning  Ni- 
trous Oxide,  and  its  Respiration,  by  Humphry  Davy. 
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But  we  confess  that  our  anticipations  are  not  very  sanguine. 
The  taunts  that  have  been  thrown  out,  and  the  clamour  that 
has  been  raised,  on  several  late  occasions,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, against  the  fundholders ;  and  the  way  in  which  these  taunts 
and  that  clamour  have  been  re-echoed  throughout  the  country, 
are  circumstances,  in  our  apprehension,  alike  ominous  and  dis- 
creditable. One  thing,  however,  is  clear :  If  the  public  fail  to 
fulfil  their  part  of  the  contract  entered  into  with  those  who  lent 
their  capitals  to  government,  it  will  not  be  through  inability, 
but  disinclination.  We  shall  not  be  honest,  but  Fraudulent 
Bankrupts.  Those,  too,  who  might  expect  to  gain  most  by  so 
profligate  a  measure,  would  most  likely  be  the  greatest  suffer- 
ers :  For,  if  the  rights  of  the  fundholders  should  once  be  vio- 
lated, those  of  the  landholders  would  not  long  be  secure.  In- 
justice cannot  be  perpetrated  on  any  one  of  the  leading  classes 
of  society,  without  deeply  affecting,  and,  most  probably,  sub- 
verting the  rights  of  others. 

At  present,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  insist  farther  on 
this  point.  The  practical  question  we  shall  most  probably  be 
first  called  upon  to  decide,  is,  not  what  are  the  best  and  most 
advantageous  means  by  which  a  part  of  the  public  debt  may  be 
paid  off,  but  what  is  the  least  injurious  method  of  increasing 
it  ?  Nor  is  this  a  question  of  small  interest.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  one  of  the  very  highest  importance ;  and  it  is  not  going  too 
far  to  say,  that  had  it  been  thoroughly  canvassed  and  under- 
stood previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  American  war, 
or  even  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  late  French 
war,  we  should  have  saved  millions  upon  millions,  and  our  finan- 
cial condition  would,  consequently,  have  been  infinitely  more 
prosperous  than  it  now  is. 

We  endeavoured  to  show,  in  a  former  article,  (No.  77,  Art  I.) 
that  when  such  additional  taxes  can  be  safely  imposed  on  a  coun- 
try at  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  as  may  be  required  to  carry  it  on, 
it  is  always  sounder  policy  to  raise  the  supplies  within  the  year  by 
their  means,  than  to  resort  to  borrowing.  By  adopting  this  plan, 
every  man's  share  of  the  expenditure  on  account  of  the  war  is 
brought  directly  home  to  himself,  and  made  a  debt  exclusively 
affecting  his  own  capital  and  industry.  He  has,  therefore,  the 
greatest  possible  interest  to  exert  himself  to  get  this  debt  extin- 
guished ;  whereas,  when  loans  are  adopted,  taxes  are  imposed 
only  to  defray  the  interest  of  these  loans ;  and  every  one  is  sa- 
tisfied, if  by  increased  exertion  and  economy,  he  can  save  his  share 
of  that  interest,  without  once  thinking  or  caring  about  the  princi- 
pal.   It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is  not  always 
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either  practicable  or  prudent  to  act  upon  this  system.  It  can  only 
be  carried  into  effect  by  a  powerful  and  well-established  govern- 
ment ;  and  no  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  enforce  it,  unless  when 
a  country  is  in  a  condition  to  bear  so  sudden  and  considerable 
an  increase  of  taxation  as  would  be  required  to  defray  tbe  ex- 

Smses  of  a  war,  without  giving  any  injurious  shock  to  industry. 
y  slowly  increasing  taxation,  a  country  may  be  trained  to 
bear  a  load  of  taxes,  which,  had  they  been  imposed  at  once, 
might  have  paralyzed  all  her  powers.  And  hence  the  question, 
with  respect  to  the  best  mode  of  providing  the  supplies  for  a 
war,  is  one,  the  solution  of  which  depends  on  the  circumstances 
peculiar  to  each  case  in  which  it  may  be  proposed,  and  does  not 
admit  of  being  subjected  to  any  general  rule.  For  the  reasons 
already  given,  we  certainly  think  that  when  a  government  is 
powerful,  and  a  country  in  a  situation  to  bear  tbe  necessary 
weight  of  taxes,  it  is  always  most  expedient  to  raise  the  supplies 
within  the  year*  But  under  other  circumstances,  loans  might 
be  more  advantageously  resorted  to.  And  as,  independently  of 
these  considerations,  it  is  most  probable  that  they  will,  from  the 
immediate  relief  from  taxation,  and  the  extreme  facility  of  rai- 
sing supplies  which  they  afford,  be  generally  adopted  in  prefer* 
ence  to  any  other  plan  for  providing  funds  upon  an  extraordinary 
emergency,  it  becomes  of  the  greatest  importance  carefully  to 
inquire  into  the  best  method  of  negotiating  them. — But  to  render 
what  we  have  to  say  on  this  subject  more  intelligible,  we  shall 
premise  a  few  observations  with  respect  to  the  progress  of  the 
public  debt,  and  shall  take  the  liberty  of  briefly  animadverting 
on  some  rather  interesting  topics  of  speculation  connected  with  it. 
With  the  exception  of  the  trifling  sum  of  L.664,000,  the  na- 
tional debt  of  Great  Britain  has  been  wholly  contracted  sinee 
the  Revolution.  At  the  accession  of  George  II.,  in  1727,  the 
principal  of  the  debt  amounted  to  L.52,000,000,  and  the  interest 
to  L.2,2 17,000.  Here,  however,  the  system  of  providing  for 
every  extraordinary  expense,  by  resorting  to  loans,  ought  either 
to  have  been  entirely,  or  at  least  partly,  abandoned,  and  an  effort 
made  to  raise  the  whole,  or,  at  all  events,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  annual  supplies,  by  means  of  a  corresponding  increase  of 
taxation.  But  thus  far,  the  system  of  loans  seems  to  have  been 
not  only  justifiable,  but  advantageous.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Dr 
Swift,  and  other  writers  of  their  party,  have,  indeed,  alleged 
that  the  practice  of  funding  was  adopted,  not  because  it  was  the 
best,  or  rather  the  only  way,  of  raising  money  at  the  era  of  the 
Revolution,  but  in  order  to  procure  the  support  of  the  monied 
interest  to  the  new  government ;  and  some  Jacobite  writers  have 
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even  gone  so  far  as  to  insinuate,  that  King  William  purposely 
involved  us  in  debt  and  difficulties,  that  the  Hollanders  might 
have  the  better  chance  of  surpassing  us  in  manufactures  and 
commerce  !*  It  would  be  useless,  however,  to  waste  the  read- 
er's time  by  any  exposition  of  the  falsehood  of  these  calumni- 
ous imputations  on  the  memory  of  our  great  deliverer.  The 
least  knowledge  of  the  state  of  Great  Britain  at  the  period  of 
the  Revolution,  must  satisfy  every  one  that  funding  was  the 
only  available  means  of  raising  supplies  to  which  government 
could  then  resort;  nor  is  it  too  much  to  affirm,  that  we  are 
in  a  very  high  degree  indebted  to  the  aid  which  it  afforded  to 
the  Revolutionary  leaders,  for  the  establishment  of  our  free 
Constitution,  and,  by  consequence,  for  the  wealth  and  great- 
ness to  which  we  have  since  attained.  Louis  XIV.,  then  in 
the  zenith  of  his  power,  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  exiled 
family  of  Stuart,  and  exerted  himself  to  replace  them  on  the 
throne.  It  would  not,  under  any  circumstances,  have  been 
an  easy  task  to  make  head  against  a  monarch,  who  was  master 
of  the  greatest  and  best  disciplined  armies,  and  of  the  ablest 
generals  and  engineers,  that  had  hitherto  appeared  in  modern 
Europe.  But  the  danger  from  without,  though  great  and  im- 
minent, was  inferior  to  the  danger  from  within.  James  II.  was 
master  of  almost  all  Ireland;  and  in  Great  Britain  a  numerous 
and  powerful  party  were  still  favourable  to  his  pretensions. 
Such  being  the  state  of  affairs,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  out  of 
the  question  to  attempt,  by  means  of  taxation,  to  raise  the  sums 
required  to  defray  the  heavy  cost  of  the  war  it  was  necessary 
to  wage  for  the  independence  and  liberties  of  the  country.  Had 
any  such  attempt  been  made,  it  would  have  afforded  the  Ja- 
cobites the  means  of  traducing  the  new  government,  of  in- 
flaming popular  discontents,  and  most  probably  of  overturning 
the  revolutionary  establishment.  The  land-tax  was  the  only 
considerable  addition  made  to  the  revenue  during  the  reign  of 
King  William;  and  a  considerable  part  of  its  produce  was 
required  to  make  up  the  deficiency  caused  by  the  loss  of  the 
hearth-duty,  which  government  had  been  obliged  to  abolish, 
and  by  the  falling  off  in  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  pound- 
age. It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  difficulties  of  their  situation 
—the  peculiar  and  unprecedented  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  placed  —  fully  justify  the  revolutionary  leaders  in 
resorting  to  the  system  of  loans.    In  point  of  fact,  they  had  no 


*  History  of  the  National  Debts  and  Taxes,  Part  I.  p.  17. 
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other  resource,  ft  is  perfectly  visionary  to  suppose  that  they 
could  have  raised  a  revenue  equal  to  the  exigency  of  the  crisis 
by  means  of  taxation.  No  doubt,  on  account  of  the  supposed 
instability  of  the  government,  the  terms  on  which  the  loans  were 
made  during  the  reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne,  were 
very  unfavourable.  But  their  contraction  was  not  a  matter  of 
choice  but  of  necessity ;  and  the  terms  on  which  they  were  ne- 
gotiated, were  but  a  trifling  consideration,  compared  with  the 
interests  they  were  employed  to  secure.  It  was  by  the  aid  that 
they  affordea  that  our  free  constitution  was  firmly  established ; 
that  the  ambitious  projects  of  Louis  XIV.  were  crushed ;  and 
the  political  ascendency  of  Great  Britain  secured. 

The  error  into  which  we  fell,  consisted  in  the  continuance 
of  the  system  of  loans  after  the  new  government  had  been 
consolidated,  and  after  the  country  was  in  a  state  to  bear 
a  considerable  increase  of  taxation.  But  although  the  insi- 
dious nature  of  the  funding  system  was  very  soon  exposed 
by  Mr  Hutcheson  and  other  intelligent  members  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  by  writers  of  considerable  ability  out  of  doors, 
the  facilities  which  it  afforded  to  each  succeeding  administra* 
tion,  of  meeting  any  extraordinary  expense,  without  endanger- 
ing their  popularity  by  the  imposition  of  equivalent  taxes,  secured 
its  ascendency.  Sound  policy  ought,  however,  to  have  led  mini- 
sters to  act  differently,  and  to  impose,  in  despite  of  the  clamours 
of  the  ignorant,  such  additional  taxes  as  might  have  sufficed  to 
defray  a  much  more  considerable  portion  of  the  public  expen- 
diture ;  but  tl*e  wish  to  conciliate  public  favour,  to  withhold 
from  their  opponents  so  fertile  a  topic  of  declamation  and  invec- 
tive, as  a  sudden  and  considerable  increase  of  taxation  must 
always  afford;  and  no  doubt  also  the  real  difficulty  of  carrying 
the  measure  into  effect,  tempted  them  to  persevere  in  the  sys- 
tem of  funding :  and,  in  consequence,  we  are  now  subjected  to 
a  much  greater  permanent  burden,  on  account  of  the  interest 
of  the  debt,  than  would  have  sufficed  to  defray  the  cost  of  the 
most  expensive  war. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  principal  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  amounted  in  1727,  at  the  accession  of  George  IL, 
Xofifty-txco  millions,  and  the  interest  to  L.2,2 17,000.  The  wars 
of  1739  and  1756  carried  the  principal  of  the  debt,  at  the  peace 
of  Paris  in  1763,  three  years  posterior  to  the  accession  of  his 
late  Majesty,  to  about  140  millions,  and  the  interest  to 
L.4,852,000.  Since  then  the  debt  has  increased  with  a  rapidity 
unknown  in  any  other  country.  The  American  war  and  the 
late  French  war  occasioned  an  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure 
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without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  principal 
of  the  unredeemed  funded  and  unfunded  debt  amounts  at  pre- 
sent to  about  800  millions ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  immense  sums 
that  have  been  thus  raised  by  borrowing,  the  gross  produce  of 
the  taxes  levied  in  Great  Britain  during  the  late  war  reached 
the  enormous  amount  of  about  1250  millions !  It  might  have 
been  supposed  that  the  expenditure  of  such  prodigious  sums  would 
have  encroached  deeply  on  the  capital  of  the  country.  But  the 
rapid  increase  of  population,  the  extension  and  improvement 
of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  the  formation  of 
so  many  new  docks,  roads,  and  canals,  and  the  infinite  variety 
of  expensive  undertakings  that  were  entered  upon  and  completed 
during  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  show  clearly  that  this  was 
not  the  case;  and  prove  that  the  savings  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  greatly  exceeded  the  warlike  expenditure  of  government, 
and  the  unprofitable  expenditure  of  individuals ;  and  that  the 
national  capital  had,  in  consequence,  been  proportionally  in- 
creased. 

Various  speculations  have  been  indulged  in,  with  respect  to 
what  would  have  been  our  present  situation  had  the  wars  that 
have  occasioned  the  contraction  of  so  large  a  debt,  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  such  vast  sums,  not  occurred.  Dr  Smith  has  given 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  in  the  event  of  our  having  enjoyed  per- 

Ctual  peace  since  the  Revolution,  almost  the  whole  sums  that 
ve  been  laid  out  on  warlike  enterprises,  would  have  been  add- 
ed to  the  national  capital,  and  that  we  should  thus  have  been 
incomparably  richer,  more  populous  and  powerful,  than  we  real- 
ly are. — '  Had  not  these  wars,9  he  observes,  '  given  this  parti- 
cular direction  to  so  large  a  capital,  the  greater  part  of  it  would 
naturally  have  been  employed  in  maintaining  productive  hands, 
whose  labour  would  have  replaced,  with  a  profit,  the  whole  va- 
lue of  their  consumption.  The  value  of  the  annual  produce  of 
the  land  and  labour  of  the  country  would  have  been  consider- 
ably increased  by  it  every  year;  and  every  year's  increase 
would  have  still  more  augmented  that  of  the  following  year. 
More  houses  would  have  been  built,  more  lands  would  have 
been  improved,  and  those  which  had  been  improved  before 
would  have  been  better  cultivated ;  more  manufactures  would 
have  been  established,  and  those  which  had  been  established 
before  would  have  been  more  extended ;  and  to  what  height 
the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  country  might  by  this  time 
have  been  raised,  it  is  not  perhaps  very  easy  even  to  imagine.' # 
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There  are  others,  however,  who  differ  entirely  from  Dr 
South  in  his  opinions  on  this  point;  and  donbt  whether  the 
capital  of  the  country  would  have  been  in  any  degree  greater 
than  it  is,  had  the  American  war  and  the  late  French  war  not 
occurred.  A  speculation  of  this  sort  is  as  evidently  difficult  as 
it  is  interesting ;  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  possible  to  come  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  with  respect  to  it.  But,  though  we  cannot 
go  the  whole  length  of  those  who  hold  the  opposite  opinion  to 
Th  Smith,  still  less  can  we  agree  with  him  in  supposing,  that 
had  there  been  no  war,  aQj  or  even  the  greater  part  of  the  im- 
mense sums  expended  in  carrying  it  on,  would  have  been  added 
to  the  national  capital.  The  gradually  increasing  pressure  of 
taxation  undoubtedly  stimulated  the  industrious  classes  to  make- 
corresponding  efforts  to  preserve  their  place  in  society,  and  gave 
a  spur  to  industry  and  invention,  and  produced  a  spirit  of  eco- 
nomy, that  we  should  have  in  vain  attempted  to  excite  by  any 
less  powerful  means.  Had  taxation  been  very  oppressive,  it 
would  not  have  had  this  effect ;  but  it  was  not  so  high  as  to  pro* 
duce  either  dejection  or  despair ;  though  it  was,  at  the  same  time, 
sufficiently  heavy  to  render  a  considerable  increase  of  exertion 
and  parsimony  necessary,  to  prevent  it  from  encroaching  on  the 
fortunes  of  individuals,  or,  at  all  events,  from  diminishing  the 
rate  at  which  they  had  previously  been  increasing  them.  To 
the  excitement  afforded  by  the  desire  of  rising  in  the  world,  the 
fear  of  being  thrown  down  to  a  lower  station,  superadded  an 
additional  and  powerful  stimulus;  and  the  combined  influence  of 
the  two  produced  results  that  could  not  have  been  produced  by 
the  unassisted  operation  of  either.  Without  the  war  there  would 
have  been  less  industry,  and  less  frugality ;  because  there  would 
have  been  less  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  these  virtues;  and  there- 
fore, it  may,  perhaps,  be  justly  concluded,  that  the  condition  of 
the  mass  of  the  people  would  have  been  better  had  peace  been  pre- 
served. But  with  respect  to  the  capital  of  the  country,  it  does 
seem  to  be  extremely  doubtful,  whether  it  would  have  been  ma* 
teriaUy  greater  than  it  is,  had  the  tranquillity  of  the  world  been 
maintained  uninterrupted  from  1776  to  the  present  time. 

We  trust  that  these  observations  will  not  be  ascribed  to  any 
wish  to  extenuate  the  mischiefs  inseparable  from  a  state  of 
war.  Nothing,  certainly,  can  be  farther  from  our  intention.  No 
one  can  be  a  friend  to  humanity,  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
human  race,  who  is  not  also  a  decided  friend  to  peace.  But  at 
the  same  time  it  is  useless  to  exaggerate  the  evils  of  war  ;  and, 
perhaps,  were  the  subject  properly  investigated,  it  would  be 
found  that  national  struggles,  how  afflicting  soever  to  humanity, 
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are  not  so  unfavourable  as  is  commonly  supposed  to  the  progress 
of  civilization  and  the  arts.  But  whatever  opinion  may  be  en- 
tertained on  this  point,  we  should  recollect  that  wars,  when 
undertaken  in  a  just  cause,  and  it  is  of  such  only  that  we  are 
now  speaking,  are  a  means  of  avoiding  a  still  greater  evil ;  nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  the  privations  occasioned  by  the  most 
destructive  contest,  are  a  very  inferior  evil  to  the  loss  of  political 
independence  and  national  existence.  The  sacrifices  made  by 
the  Hollanders  during  their  glorious  struggle  with  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  when  in  the  height  of  its  power,  have  never  been  sur- 
passed. But  the  liberty  and  independence  that  were  the  fruit  of 
their  heroic  exertions,  amply  indemnified  them  for  the  protract- 
ed sufferings  of  forty  years'  incessant  hostilities,  and  were  the  real 
source  of  their  subsequent  wealth  and  greatness.  It  is  certain- 
ly most  true,  that  no  enlightened  government  will  ever  rashly 
engage  in  a  contest,  or  will  ever,  indeed,  engage  in  it  at  all,  u 
it  can  possibly  be  avoided  with  safety  and  honour.  But  for- 
bearance has  its  limits;  and  no  people  who  set  a  proper  value  on 
their  best  interests,  or  entertain  a  just  sense  of  what  they  owe 
to  themselves,  will  ever  hesitate  about  resorting  to  arms  to  repel 
and  avenge  foreign  aggression,  to  vindicate  their  independence, 
or  to  defend  their  rights  and  liberties  from  outrage  and  attack- 

Summum  crede  nefas,  animam  prseferre  pudori,- 
Et  propter  vitam,  vivendi  perdere  causas. 

It  ought  also  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  our  intention  in 
showing  that  the  capital  of  the  country  increased  during  the  late 
war,  notwithstanding  the  vast  increase  of  taxation,  and  of  ex- 
penditure which  it  occasioned,  to  affirm  that  the  country  will 
continue  to  prosper,  though  the  magnitude  of  our  debts  and  taxes 
should  sustain  no  diminution.  This  is  an  inference  that  cannot 
be  fairly  deduced  from  the  statements  already  made.  There 
were  a  variety  of  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  late  war, 
which  may  not,  and  it  is  most  probable,  will  not  again  occur. 
The  extraordinary  developement  of  the  powers  of  manufacturing 
industry,  caused  by  the  inventions  and  discoveries  of  Watt,  Ark- 
wright,  Crompton,  Wedgwood,  and  others,  by  increasing  our  ca- 
pacity to  bear  additional  burdens,  virtually  lessened  the  weight  of 
those  already  imposed ;  while  the  restricted  intercourse  with,  and 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  Continent,  prevented  foreigners  from 
profiting  by  our  inventions ;  and  not  only  hindered  capital  from  be- 
ing withdrawn  from  this  country  in  search  of  foreign  investments, 
but  actually  occasioned  the  influx  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
foreign  capital.  But  the  return  of  peace  necessarily  occasioned  a 
material  change  in  all  these  circumstances.  Industry  was  relieved 
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by  the  cessation  of  the  war  expenditure ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  effect  of  the  heavy  taxes  that  had  been  imposed  during  the  war, 
and  of  the  restriction  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  being  no 
longer  counteracted  or  rather  concealed,  by  the  operation  of  the 
constantly  recurring  loans  bargained  for  by  Government,  the  rate 
of  profit  has  sunk  comparatively  low ;  so  that  we  have  not  only 
had  a  less  power  of  accumulation,  but  an  irresistible  temptation 
has  been  created  to  transfer  capital  to  countries  where  the  rate 
of  profit  is  higher :   and  these  circumstances,   combined  with 
the  facilities  afforded  to  foreigners  since  the  peace,  of  negotia- 
ting loans  in  this  country,  and  of  rendering  themselves  familiar 
with  all  those  arts  and  improved  methods  of  production,  to 
which  we  were  indebted  for  our  ascendency,  have  placed  us  un- 
der circumstances  that  are  unquestionably  difficult;  and  that 
render  the  adoption  of  some  energetic  measures  for  relieving  the 
heavy  pressure  on  the  national  resources  indispensably  neces- 
sary. We  have  no  reason,  however,  to  apprehend  any  immediate 
decline  in  any  of  the  great  branches  of  public  industry.   The  in- 
fluence of  a  low  rate  of  profit  in  sapping  national  prosperity, 
manifests  itself  only  by  slow  degrees.   Perhaps,  however,  it  is  on 
this  very  account  the  more  dangerous ;  since,  by  not  disclosing 
its  most  fatal  symptoms,  until  it  has  fastened  on  the  vitals,  and 
vitiated  the  whole  public  economy,  it  is  allowed  to  attain  to  a 
baleful  maturity,  and  infinitely  stronger  and  more  radical  mea- 
sures, are,  in  consequence,  rendered  necessary  to  stop  its  pro* 
gress,  than  would  have  been  required,  had  an  adequate  effort  been 
made  for  that  purpose  at  a  more  early  period. 

Let  it  not,  therefore,  be  supposed,  that  because,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  late  war  was  carried 
on,  it  had  comparatively  little  influence  in  retarding  the  pro- 
gress of  national  advancement,  the  long-continued  pressure  of 
heavy  taxation  must  not  be,  in  the  end,  exceedingly  injurious. 
But  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  true,  as  we  endeavoured  to  show  in 
our  last  Number,  that  the  difficulties  under  which  we  have  la- 
boured since  the  return  of  peace,  have  not  really  been  occasion-' 
ed  so  much  by  the  pressure  of  taxes  imposed  to  defray  the  in-* 
terest  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  national  expenditure,  as  by 
the  influence  of  monopolies  established  in  favour  of  the  land- 
lords, and  of  some  of  the  other  classes.  These  are  the  abuse* 
that  call  most  loudly  for  amendment ;  and  should  it  be  found 
that  their  abolition  is  insufficient  to  relieve  the  country,  recourse 
should  then  be  had  to  ulterior  measures. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  funding  system,  loans  were  raoH  com* 
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monly  raised  in  anticipation  of  the  produce  of  certain  taxes 
imposed  for  a  limited  number  of  yeafs ;  it  being  supposed  that 
the  produce  of  these  taxes  for  the  term  for  which  they  were 
granted,  would  be  sufficient  to  discbarge  the  debt.  But  these 
expectations  were  rarely  realised ;  and  as  the  public  necessities 
required  the  taxes  to  be  mortgaged  again  for  new  loans,  often 
before  their  former  term  was  expired,  they  were  prolonged 
from  time  to  time,  and  were,  at  last,  in  almost  every  instance, 
rendered  perpetual. 

The  statutory  rate  of  interest  at  the  commencement  of  the 
funding  system,  was  six  per  cent,  the  reduction  to  five  per 
cent  not  having  taken  place  till  1714.  But,  owing  to  the  sup- 
posed insecurity  of  the  revolutionary  establishment,  the  rate  of 
interest  paid  for  accommodations  granted  to  the  public,  pre- 
viously to  the  accession  of  George  IL,  was  generally  much 
higher  than  the  legal  rate.  In  1692,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
borrow  a  million  upon  annuities  for  ninety-nine  years,  for  which 
ten  per  cent  was  to  be  given  for  eight  years,  and  seven  per  cent 
afterwards,  with  the  benefit  of  survivorship  during  the  lives  of 
the  nominees  of  those  who  contributed ;  but  so  low  was  the  credit 
of  Government  at  that  period,  that  only  L.88 1,000  could  be 
procured  even  on  these  extravagant  terms.  None  of  the  loans 
negotiated  during  the  wars  in  King  William's  reign,  was  effect- 
ed at  less  than  eight  per  cent ;  and  the  interest  was,  in  many 
instances,  as  in  the  one  just  mentioned,  a  good  deal  higher. 
The  sums  borrowed  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  were  also 
obtained  on  very  expensive  terms. 

Since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  very  little  money  has  been 
borrowed,  either  upon  annuities  for  terms  of  years,  or  upon 
those  for  lives.  The  practice  of  granting  perpetual  annuities, 
or  annuities  redeemable  only  on  payment  of  the  principal,  has 
long  superseded  every  other.  And,  notwithstanding  the  objec- 
tions that  have  been  urged  against  this  practice,  by  Dr  Price  and 
others,  we  look  upon  it  as  decidedly  the  best  that  has  hitherto  been 
proposed.  To  show  the  principle  on  which  the  objections  in  ques- 
tion are  founded,  let  us  suppose  that  an  annuity  is  granted 
for  a  hundred  years :  This  annuity,  according  to  the  princi- 
ples on  which  such  computations  are  founded,  is  nearly  equivalent 
to  an  annuity  for  ever,  its  value  at  four  per  cent,  being  twenty- 
four  and  a  half  year's  purchase,  and,  therefore,  only  half  a  year's 
purchase  less  than  its  value  were  it  perpetual.  Supposing, 
therefore,  that  the  public  were  able  to  borrow  at  four  per  cent 
on  annuities  for  ever,  it  ought  not  to  give  above  Is.  7d.  per  cent 
more  for  money  borrowed  on  annuities  terminable  in  a  hundred 
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years.  But  admitting  that  it  might  be  obliged  to  give  a  quarter 
or  even  a  half  per  cent  more,  those  who  advocate  this  system 
contend,  that  the  additional  burdens  that  would  thus  be  impo- 
sed would  hardly  be  sensible ;  and  that  the  privations  caused 
by  them  would,  in  any  view  of  the  matter,  be  inconsiderable, 
compared  with  the  advantages  that  would  result  from  the  ne- 
cessary and  gradual  annihilation  of  the  debt. 

4  By  such  a  method  of  raising  money,9  says  Dr  Price,  *  the 

*  expense  of  one  war  would,  in  time,  come  to  be  always  dig- 

*  charged  before  a  new  war  commenced ;  and  it  would  be  im- 
4  possible  that  a  state  should  ever  have  upon  it  at  one  time,  the 

*  expense  of  many  wars ;  or  any  larger  debts  than  could  be  con- 

*  tracted  within  the  limited  period  of  the  annuities ;  and  conse- 

*  auently  it  would  enjoy  the  invaluable  privilege  of  being  ren- 
'  oered,  in  some  degree,  independent  of  the  management  of  its 

*  finances  by  unskilful  or  unfaithful  servants.'  # 

But  several  most  important  considerations  have  been  wholly 
left  out  of  view  in  making  this  statement     In  the  first  place,  a 
considerably  larger  payment  on  account  of  interest  would  be  re- 
quired, if  loan 8  were  made  on  such  annuities,  than  Dr  Price 
supposes.     It  is  true,  that  an  annuity  for  a  hundred  years  is 
really  worth  nearly  as  much  as  a  perpetuity,  and  ought,  there- 
fore, one  should  think,  to  form  nearly  as  desirable  a  security 
to  the  lender.     But  the  decisions  of  mankind  with  respect  to 
money  matters,  are  but  rarely  governed  by  pure  mathematical 
principles.     The  trustees  of  public  bodies,  and  all  those  indivi- 
duals who  buy  into  the  funds  in  order  to  make  family  settle- 
ments, the  prospective  clauses  of  which  frequently  refer  to  re- 
mote posterity,  would  evidently  feel  disinclined  to  purchase  into 
a  fund  whose  value  was  continually  diminishing ;  and  such  per- 
sons form  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  holders  of  stock ;  and 
hence  it  is  clear,  that  although  the  real  value  of  an  annuity  for 
a  long  term  of  years,  may  be  about  the  same  with  that  of 
a  perpetual  annuity,  it  will  hardly  ever  find  nearly  the  same 
number  of  purchasers.     Even  the  subscribers  to  a  new  loan, 
who  generally  mean  to  sell  their  subscription  as  soon  as  possible, 
invariably  prefer  a  perpetual  annuity,  redeemable  by  Parliament, 
to  an  irredeemable  annuity  for  a  long  term  of  years,  of  about  an 
equal  amount.    The  value  of  the  former  being  always  the  same, 
or  very  nearly  the  same,  it  makes  a  more  convenient  transferable 
stock  than  the  former. 


•  Observations  on  Kerenionary  Payments,  Seventh  Ed.  vol.  I.  p.  275. 
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But,  in  tlie  second  place,  though  it  were  true  that  terminable 
annuities  were  as  readily  negotiable  at  their  true  value  as  inter- 
minable ones,  we  should  not,  therefore,  be  disposed  to  recom- 
mend their  adoption.  No  government  ought  ever  to  counte- 
nance any  scheme  of  public  finance,  or  indeed  any  institution  of 
any  sort,  that  has  any  tendency  to  weaken  the  providence  and 
forethought  of  its  subjects.  But  such,  we  very  much  apprehend, 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  any  scheme  of  funding  on 
terminable  annuities,  whether  for  a  certain  specified  number  of 
years,  or  for  lives.  The  purchaser  of  an  annuity  terminating 
with  his  life,  is,  in  almost  every  instance,  desirous,  not  only  of 
consuming  the  interest  of  his  capital,  but  also  the  capital  it- 
self; and  the  same  principle  most  commonly  influences,  though 
not,  perhaps,  to  the  same  extent,  the  greater  number  of  the 
purchasers  of  annuities  terminable  at  specified,  and  not  very 
distant  periods ;  and  if  the  granting  of  such  annuities  were  coun- 
tenanced by  Government,  and  they  were  established  on  a  large 
scale,  it  seems  natural  to  conclude  that  the  odium  which  now 
attaches  to  such  investments  would  be  gradually  weakened,  and 
that  numbers  of  individuals  would  be  tempted,  by  the  immediate 
addition  it  would  make  to  their  incomes,  to  invest  their  capitals 
cither  in  life  annuities,  or  in  annuities  which  they  supposed 
would  most  likely  terminate  nearly  at  the  same  period  as  their 
lives.  If  a  practice  of  this  sort  should  ever  make  any  consider- 
able progress  among  the  bulk  of  the  community,  it  would  be 
productive  of  the  very  worst  consequences,  both  in  a  moral  and 
economical  point  of  view.  A  person  whose  income  is  derived 
from  an  annuity  payable  by  the  state,  can,  in  a  great  measure, 
dispense  with  that  good  opinion  of  his  neighbours  which  is  so 
essential  to  all  individuals  engaged  in  professional  or  industri- 
ous employments ;  and  if  he  is  the  holder  of  an  annuity  for  life, 
or  for  a  term  of  years,  and  is  anxious  only  to  consume  the  whole 
of  his  fortune,  without  caring  about  those  who  are  to  come 
after  him,  he  ceases,'  in  a  great  measure,  to  feel  any  interest  in 
the  public  welfare,  and  becomes  wholly  selfish  in  the  literal  and 
degrading  sense  of  the  term. 

Nothing,  therefore,  would,  in  our  apprehension,  be  more  in- 
jurious than  the  establishment  of  any  system  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  finances  of  a  great  nation,  that  might,  by  possibility, 
tend  to  generate  and  spread  those  purely  selfish  and  unsocial 
passions,  which  lead  individuals  to  consider  their  own  interests 
as  everything,  and  those  of  others  as  nothing.  No  doubt,  a 
considerable  time  would  most  probably  elapse  in  a  country  where 
the  feelings  of  society  are  so  much  opposed  to  this  selfish  system 
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as  in  England,  before  any  change  of  circumstances  eould  enable 
it  to  obtain  any  very  considerable  footing.  Bat,  though  insensi- 
ble at  first,  its  influence  might  ultimately  become  very  extensive 
and  powerful ;  and  if  so  great  a  stimulus  were  given  to  it  as 
would  result  from  the  conversion  of  any  considerable  part  of  the 
national  debt  into  annuities  terminable  in  periods  of  moderate 
duration,  its  introduction  might  be  more  rapid  than  it  is  perhaps 
verv  easy  to  imagine. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  present  holders  of  funded  property 
consists  of  individuals  not  engaged  in  business,  who  subsist  either 
wholly  or  partly  on  the  dividends,  and  leave  the  principal  to 
their  children  or  relations.  But  if  the  principal  belonging  to 
these  persons  were  turned  into  a  terminable  annuity,  it  is  plain 
that  at  its  termination,  they,  or  their  heirs,  would  be  left  desti- 
tute, unless  they  had  effected  an  insurance  with  some  society, 
or  accumulated,  in  some  way  or  other,  such  a  portion  of  their 
annuity  as  might  suffice  to  yield  a  corresponding  revenue  when 
it  terminated*  But  these  are  all  operations  that  require  an  ac- 
quaintance with  business,  and  a  peculiar  combination  of  circum- 
stances, to  enable  them  to  be  carried  into  effect;  and  it  ap- 
pears quite  obvious  that  very  many  holders  of  funded  property 
would,  from  thoughtlessness,  want  of  opportunity,  want  of  in- 
formation, and  a  thousand  other  causes,  either  never  think  of 
the  matter  at  all,  or  be  induced  indefinitely  to  postpone  it. 
In  this  way  the  system  would  most  probably  be  introduced  with 
infinitely  greater  rapidity  than  we  might  at  first  be  led  to  sup- 
pose; and  as  it  obviously  strikes  at  the  very  foundations  of  the 
principle  of  accumulation,  and  of  all  those  habits  which  are  most 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  society,  it  ought  to  be  counteracted 
in  every  possible  way ;  and,  at  all  events,  ought  never  to  re- 
ceive the  least  countenance,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  from 
Government. 

Annuities  for  lives  have  sometimes  been  granted  upon  schemes 
called  Tontines,  from  Tonti,  an  Italian  banker,  by  whom  they 
were  first  proposed.  In  tontines,  the  benefit  of  survivorship  is 
allowed.  The  subscribers  usually  appoint  nominees,  who  are 
divided  into  classes  according  to  their  ages,  a  proportional  an- 
nuity being  assigned  to  each ;  and,  when  any  of  the  lives  fail, 
the  amount  of  the  disengaged  annuity  is  divided  amongst  the 
survivors  so  long  as  any  remain,  or  until  the  annuity  payable 
to  each  amounts  to  a  large  sum,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
scheme. 

More  money  ought  to  be  raised  upon  an  equal  revenue  appro- 
priated to  a  tontine  annuity,  than  upon  annuities  for  separate 
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lives ;  inasmuch  as  an  annuity  with  a  right  of  survivorship  is 
worth  more  than  an  equal  annuity  for  a  single  life.  But,  not- 
withstanding this  circumstance,  tontines  seem  to  us  to  be  about 
the  very  worst  means  that  have  been  devised  for  raising  money. 
They  are,  in  fact,  a  species  of  lotteries ;  and,  besides  having  the 
same  influence  in  leading  people  to  convert  their  capital  into  re- 
venue as  annuities  for  lives,  or  annuities  terminable  at  specified 
C>riods,  they  contribute  powerfully  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  gambling, 
ife  annuities  are,  also,  in  almost  every  respect,  more  advan- 
tageous for  the  holders,  inasmuch  as  they  yield  a  constant  and 
equal  revenue  from  the  outset ;  whereas,  in  tontines,  an  indivi- 
dual gets  at  first  only  a  comparatively  small  revenue,  and  trusts 
chiefly  to  the  chance,  which,  in  most  cases,  must  prove  unfa- 
vourable, of  out-living  the  other  subscribers,  and  attaining  to 
ease  and  opulence  in  old  age. 

In  addition  to  these  objections  to  the  establishment  of  ton* 
tines,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  establish 
them  on  sound  principles,  or  according  to  the  rules  deduced  from 
the  theory  of  probabilities.  The  authors  of  such  schemes  are 
principally  desirous  of  presenting  them  under  the  most  attrac- 
tive forms.  The  different  classes  of  subscribers  are  not  arran- 
ged with  sufficient  care,  so  that  some  individuals  have  an  undue 
advantage  over  others.  To  establish  a  fair  tontine,  it  would  be 
indispensable  to  class  together  none  but  individuals  of  the  same 
age,  and  who  were  placed  under  nearly  the  same  circumstances ; 
and  to  enact,  that  the  entire  annuity  of  each  class  should  always 
go  to  the  last  survivor.  But  it  would  be  impossible  to  establish 
any  extensive  tontine  upon  such  principles,  that  is,  on  principles 
that  would  render  the  chances  of  the  subscribers  equal,  and  fully 
worth  the  sums  paid  for  them.* 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  old  public  debt  of  France  was 
raised  upon  tontines ;  most  of  which  were  contracted  for  in  the 
most  improvident  manner  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  on  the 
most  unequal  terms  on  the  part  of  the  subscribers.  And  the 
fact,  that  previously  to  the  Revolution,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  people  of  France  evinced  the  strongest  desire  to  embark 
in  these  schemes,  or  to  convert  their  capitals  into  life-annuities, 
dependent  on  contingencies,  and  that  a  spirit  of  gambling  had 
been  widely  diffused  amongst  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  is  a 
practical  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions  we  have  al- 


*  Lacroix,  Traits  Elementaire  des  Probability.     Ed.  Seconde. 
p.  235. 
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ready  drawn  on  general  principles ;  and  shows  the  extreme  im- 
policy of  establishing  any  system  which  may  either  teach  in- 
dividuals to  disregard  the  interest  of  their  heirs,  or  to  trust  to 
combinations  of  chances  for  the  acquisition  of  that  opulence, 
which,  speaking  generally,  can  only  spring  from  industry  and 
economy.  Fortunately,  however,  this  pernicious  practice  of 
borrowing  upon  tontioes  has  been  discontinued  since  the  Revo- 
lution ;  and  funding  is  now  effected  in  France  as  in  England, 
by  granting  interminable  annuities  redeemable  at  pleasure. 

Tontines  have  been  very  seldom  attempted  in  England;  the 
last  that  was  undertaken  was  in  1779,  and  proved  a  losing  con- 
corn  to  the  contractors. 

Presuming,  therefore,  that  the  advantage  of  funding  in  perpe- 
tual annuities,  redeemable  at  pleasure  on  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal, has  been  sufficiently  established,  we  have  next  to  inquire 
into  the  best  method  of  constituting  these  annuities. 

The  credit  of  nations,  like  that  of  individuals,  is  liable  to 
vary  from  the  operation  of  many  different  causes ;  and  though 
their  credit  were  uniform,  they  would  necessarily  experience 
more  or  less  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies  upon  loan,  accord- 
ing to  variations  in  the  amount  of  their  floating  capital,  and  the 
facilities  for  its  profitable  employment  in  industrious  underta- 
kings. It  is  obviously  impossible,  therefore,  that  public  loans 
can  always  be  negotiated  on  the  same  terms;  ana  in  point  of 
feet,  they  are  perpetually  varying. 

But  it  is  plain,  that  in  contracting  for  a  loan,  there  are  only 
two  elements  that  can  be  varied — the  principal  and  the  inte- 
rest. Suppose  that  it  has  been  usual  tor  individuals  to  make 
advances  to  Government  on  receiving  L.100  of  four  per  cent 
stock  for  every  L.100  advanced;  and  suppose  further,  that  from 
some  cause  or  other,  money  can  no  longer  be  obtained  on  these 
terms— Under  such  circumstances,  two  courses  are  open,  viz. 
(1)  Either  to  give  the  lender  a  right  to  a  greater  amount  of 
stock  than  the  money  he  actually  advanced  amounted  to,  and 
to  allow  him  interest  on  that  stock ;  or,  (2)  To  restrict  the 
stock  created,  in  the  lender's  favour,  to  the  amount  of  the  loan, 
and  to  make  the  required  bonus  by  raising  the  rate  of  interest. 
The  first  of  these  plans  is  that  which  has  been  usually  followed 
in  this  country;  but  we  are  very  far,  indeed,  from  thinking  that 
it  deserved  any  such  preference. 

The  system  of  funding  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  money 
actually  borrowed  amounted  to,  began  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne ;  but  it  was  not  carried  to  any  very  great  extent  till  the 
war  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-(Jhapelle.  About  that 
time,  however,  the  public  debt  began  to  be  considered  in  the 
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light  of  a  permanent  incumbrance,  which  it  was  supposed 
could  never  be  redeemed ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  thought  better 
to  dispose  of  variable  quantities  of  stock  bearing  a  uniform  rate 
of  interest,  according  to  the  state  of  the  market  at  the  time, 
than  to  fund  the  same  principal  sums  at  different  rates  of  inte- 
rest. At  first  this  practice  was  infinitely  less  objectionable  than 
it  has  since  become.  The  price  of  stocks,  during  the  reigns  of 
George  I.  and  II.,  did  not  diverge  materially  from  par  5  and  un- 
til the  rebellion  of  1745,  the  three  per  cents  had  never  fallen 
below  89.  But  the  same  practice  has  been  pursued  ever  since, 
even  when  the  three  per  cents  have  sold  for  little  more  than 
half  their  nominal  value ;  and  it  is  therefore  clear,  that  if  any 
considerable  progress  were  now,  or  at  any  future  period,  to  be 
made  in  paying  off  the  public  debt,  the  three  per  cents  would 
immediately  rise  to  par,  or  near  it,  and  we  should  in  conse- 

iuence,  be  obliged  to  pay  L.100,  when  perhaps  we  only  received 
,.50  or  L.60. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the  plan  of  funding  a  large 
capital  in  a  stock  bearing  a  low  interest,  has  some  advantages 
over  the  plan  of  funding  a  less  capital  in  a  stock  bearing  a  high 
interest.  The  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  the  former  species  of 
stock  being  more  considerable  than  in  the  latter,  it  affords  a 
better  field  for  speculation :  And  the  confidence  placed  by  all 
individuals  in  their  own  sagacity  and  good  fortune,  naturally 
disposes  them  to  buy  that  species  of  stock  which  affords,  what 
they  conceive  to  be,  the  best  opportunities  for  increasing  their 
capital.  It  has  been  most  commonly  supposed  that  it  was  ex- 
clusively in  consequence  of  this  principle  that  the  late  five  per 
cent  stock  always  bore  a  lower  relative  value  than  the  three  per 
cents ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  a  given  sum  of  money 
applied  to  purchase  five  per  cents,  always  yielded  a  higher  rate 
of  interest  than  if  it  had  been  applied  to  purchase  three  per  cents* 
But  although  the  circumstances  previously  mentioned  must,  un- 
doubtedly, have  had  some  influence  in  raising  the  value  of  the 
three  per  cents,  as  compared  with  any  other  species  of  stock 
yielding  a  higher  interest,  it  will  be  afterwards  seen  that  the 
discrepancy  in  question,  was  mainly  owing  to  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent circumstance. 

Mr  Ricardo  seems  to  have  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
increased  charge  for  interest,  had  the  loans  been  made  for  an 
equivalent  amount  of  stock,  would  have  equalled,  or  perhaps 
exceeded,  the  advantage  gained  by  the  reduction  of  the  princi- 
pal.*    But  notwithstanding  the  deference  due  to  so  great  an 

*  Article,  Funding  System,  Supplement  to  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
vol.  IV.  p.  421. 
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authority,  we  confess  we  see  no  grounds  whatever  for  coming 
to  this  conclusion.  If,  indeed,  the  public  debt  is  to  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  permanent  burden ;  and  if  no  efforts  are  ever 
to  be  made  to  lessen  its  amount,  either  by  the  operation  of  a 
really  efficient  sinking  fund,  or  any  other  means,  then,  of 
course,  the  payment  on  account  of  interest  is  the  only  thing 
that  ought  to  be  attended  to,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  prin- 
cipal must  be  a  matter  of  complete  indifference.  Surely,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  the  view  that  ought  to  be  taken  of  the  debt. 
It  appears  to  us  that  the  best  interests  of  the  country  impe- 
riously require  that  a  vigorous  effort  should  be  made  to  re- 
duce its  amount;  and  no  one  was  more  fully  impressed  with 
a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  some  such  effort,  than  Mr  Ri- 
cardo.  But  if  we  ever  act  on  the  principle  he  recommended, 
of  assessing  the  national  capital  to  pay  off  either  the  whole  or  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  public  debt,  as  explained  in  our  last 
Number ;  or  if  we  ever  apply  a  considerable  surplus  revenue  to 
the  purchase  of  stock,  we  shall  assuredly  find  that  the  system  of 
funding  large  nominal  capitals  has  been  a  most  improvident  one. 
As  there  is  no  way,  or  none  at  least  that  is  just  and  honourable, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  never  resort  to  any  of  a  dif- 
ferent description,  of  reducing  the  annual  charge  on  account  of 
the  public  debt,  except  by  paying  off  the  principal,  it  is  clearly 
of  the  utmost  consequence  that  it  should  be  kept  within  the 
narrowest  limits  possible. 

Besides,  though  it  be  true,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  that 
four  and  five  per  cent  stocks  have  always  borne  a  lower  relative 
value  in  the  market  than  three  per  cent  stock,  it  is  not  really 
true  that  this  lower  value  has  been  either  wholly,  or  even  prin- 
cipally, caused  by  the  greater  scope  for  speculation  afforded  by 
the  three  per  cents.  Those  who  held,  or  who  speculated  in  five 
per  cent  stock,  were  aware,  that  in  the  event  of  its  rising  to 
par,  as  it  ought  to  have  done,  when  the  three  per  cents  rose  to 
60,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  government  to  reduce  the  inte- 
rest on  k — an  event  which  actually  took  place,  and  from  the 
specific  cause  now  assigned,  in  1822.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that 
at  least  one  per  cent,  or  rather  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the 
dividends  payable  on  five  per  cent  stock,  could  only  be  consi- 
dered in  the  light  of  a  short  annuity.  Any  given  annuity  deri- 
ved from  the  five  per  cents,  was  not  therefore  really  worth  so 
much  as  an  equal  annuity  derived  from  the  three  per  cents ;  nor 
did  they,  from  their  liability  to  be  reduced,  constitute  so  advan- 
tageous a  fund  in  which  to  make  investments.  It  is  plain,  that 
the  same  principle  must  also  hold  in  the  case  of  the  four  per 
cents ;  their  relative  value  must  always  be  somewhat  depressed. 
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as  compared  with  the  three  per  cents ;  for  if  it  were  not,  they 
might  be  paid  off,  and  the  dividend  reduced  to  three  per  cent. 

ft  is  also  abundantly  obvious  that  a  very  small  increase  of  in- 
terest would  be  sufficient  to  balance  the  chance  that  funding  in 
a  stock  at  low  interest  gives  of  increasing  the  stockholder's  ca- 
pital. The  additional  rate  of  interest  begins  to  accrue  from 
the  moment  that  the  loan  is  bargained  for ;  whereas  the  chance 
of  a  rise  of  the  funds  depends  on  the  termination  of  the  war,  on 
the  state  of  the  revenue  when  it  is  terminated,  and  a  thousand 
other  contingencies.  We  have  heard  persons  well  versed  in 
such  subjects  affirm,  that  an  addition  of  from  one-fourth  to 
one-half  per  cent  of  interest  more  than  was  actually  bargained 
for,  would  have  enabled  government  to  have  funded  all  the 
loans  contracted  during  the  late  war,  without  any  artificial  in- 
crease of  capital. 

But  the  grand  recommendation  in  favour  of  the  plan  of  bar- 
gaining for  loans,  by  offering  such  a  rate  of  interest  as  may  be 
required  to  procure  them  at  the  time,  without  creating  any  fic- 
titious capital,  consists  in  the  facility  which  it  affords  of  redu- 
cing the  charge  on  their  account  during  a  period  of  peace.  Un- 
der the  system  of  increasing  the  interest  on  loans,  by  funding  a 
greater  capital  than  is  actually  received  by  Government,  the  coun- 
try is  prevented  from  profiting  by  the  means  which  peace  almost 
invariably  brings  along  with  it,  of  raising  money  at  a  less  cost. 
Thus,  if  a  loan  had  been  made  during  the  late  war,  and  an  equi- 
valent amount  of  stock  had  been  created,  bearing  five  or  even 
six  per  cent  interest,  it  would  long  since  have  been  in  the  power 
of  Government  to  reduce  the  charge,  on  account  of  this  loan,  to 
three,  or  at  most  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  by  offering  to  pay 
off  the  principal,  in  the  event  of  the  holders  refusing  to  agree  to 
the  reduction.  But  under  the  system  that  has  unluckily  been 
adopted,  of  funding  a  large  fictitious  capital  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  the  total  charge  for  interest  is  rendered  very  near  as 
high  as  it  would  have  been,  though  no  fictitious  capital  had 
been  created,  while  it  has  become  quite  impossible  to  reduce  it, 
without  being  previously  in  a  condition  to  pay  off  the  fictitiously 
increased  capital  at  par. 

The  statements  now  made,  and  the  inferences  drawn  from 
them,  are  so  obvious  and  natural,  as  hardly  to  require  any  con- 
firmation. It  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  mention,  that 
they  are  not  advanced  on  any  speculative  or  doubtful  hypothesis, 
but  that  they  rest  on  the  solid  and  unassailable  ground  of  fact 
and  experiment.  The  additions  made  during  the  reigns  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Anne,  to  the  principal  of  the  public  debt, 
over  and  above  the  sums  borrowed,  were  of  comparatively  trifling 
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amount ;  and  hence  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  by  availing  himself  of 
the  facility  with  which  money  was  obtainable  after  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  was  enabled,  in  1716,  to  reduce  the  annual  charge  on 
account  of  interest,  from  L.1,598,602  to  L.  1,274,146,  being  a 
saving  of  L.324,456  a-year.  In  1749,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr  Pelham,  the  interest  on  the  greater  portion  of  the 
public  debt  was  again  reduced  from  /our  to  three  per  cent— a 
measure  which  produced  a  saving  of  about  L.565,600  a-year. 

But  in  despite  of  the  practical  and  decisive  proofs  that  had 
thus  been  afforded  of  the  advantage  of  funding  a  smaller  amount 
of  capita],  in  a  stock  bearing  a  high  rate  of  interest,  in  prefer- 
ence to  funding  a  larger  amount  of  capital  in  a  stock  bearing  a 
low  rate  of  interest,  the  latter  plan  has  been  almost  uniformly 
followed  since  the  commencement  of  the  American  war;  and 
we  are,  in  consequence,  compelled  to  pay,  on  the  loans  so  con* 
tracted,  the  same  rate  of  interest  during  peace,  that  was  suffi- 
cient to  cause  the  subscribers  to  come  forward  during  the  agita- 
tion and  alarm,  incident  to  a  state  of  hostilities  ! — We  shall  en- 
deavour, in  as  few  words  as  possible,  to  make  our  readers  ac- 
quainted with  the  practical  operation  and  real  effect  of  this  most 
improvident  system* 

In  1781,  a  loan  of  twelve  millions  was  negotiated ;  and  for 
this  sum  Government  gave  L.  18,000,000  of  three  per  cent  stock, 
and  L.3,000,000  of  four  per  cent  stock.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
L.660,000  of  interest  was  paid  for  this  loan,  being  rather  more 
than  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  a  fictitious  capital  was  created 
in  favour  of  the  lenders  of  no  less  than  nine  millions  !  But  it  is 
obvious,  that  had  this  loan  been  negotiated  without  any  increase 
of  capital,  at  six  or  even  six  and  a  half  per  cent,  the  charge  on 
its  account  might  have  been  reduced  in  the  course  of  half-a-do- 
zen years,  to  three  or  three  and  a  half  per  cent  on  the  twelve 
millions  actually  borrowed ;  whereas,  owing  to  the  mode  in  which 
it  was  contracted,  nothing  could  be  deducted  from  the  annual 
charge,  without  being  previously  prepared  to  offer  the  holders 
twenty-one  millions  for  the  twelve  they  had  originally  advanced. 

Nothing,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  more  easy  than  to  point  out 
innumerable  instances  of  this  sort,  in  which  the  public  interests 
have  been  sacrificed,  not  intentionally,  indeed,  but  through  ig- 
norance, or  a  desire  to  grasp  at  an  immediate  advantage,  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner.  The  very  next  loan,  negotiated 
by  Lord  North,  in  1782,  was  for  L.  13,500,000,  for  which  Go- 
vernment gave  L.  13,500,000  three  per  cents,  and  L.6,750,00a 
four  per  cents,  exclusive  of  an  annuity  of  17s.  6d.  for  every 
L.100  advanced,  for  seventy-eight  years.  The  country  was,  in  this 
way,  bound  to  pay  an  interest  of  L.793, 1 25  a-year,  inclusive  of  the 
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annuity,  being  at  the  rate  of  L.5, 16a,  lOd,  per  cent ;  and  it  was 
rendered  impossible  to  reduce  this  heavy  charge  at  any  future 
period,  without  previously  consenting  to  sacrifice  L.6,750,000  ! 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  back  to  the  American  war  for 
proofs  of  the  extreme  inexpediency  of  funding  in  this  manner. 
Most  of  the  loans  negotiated  during  the  late  war  were  funded 
in  the  same  way ;  and  some  of  them  on  still  more  ruinous  and 
improvident  terms  on  the  part  of.  the  public.  Thus,  according 
to  the  terms  on  which  a  loan  of  L.  18,000,000  was  bargained  for 
in  1795,  a  capital  of  L.2 1,000,000  three  per  cent  stock,  and 
L.4,500,000  four  per  cents,  exclusive  of  a  long  annuity  of 
L.58,500,  were  assigned  to  the  subscribers.  But  the  terms  of 
the  loan  of  L.13,000,000  negotiated  in  1798,  were  still  more 
extravagant;  for  every  L.100  advanced  entitled  the  lender  to 
L.175  three  per  cent  stock,  L.20  four  per  cent  stock,  and  an 
annuity  of  6s,  for  62$th  years ;  or,  in  other  words,  for  every 
L.100  advanced  to  government,  it  bound  the  country  to  pay 
an  annual  interest  of  L.6,  Is.  0d.,  exclusive  of  the  long  an- 
nuity of  6s. ;  at  the  same  time,  that,  by  funding  in  a  three  and 
four  per  cent  stock,  it  was  rendered  impossible  to  reduce  this 
heavy  charge  on  account  of  interest,  except  by  the  sacrifice 
of  about  as  large  a  capital  as  had  been  originally  advanced  ! 
We  admit  that  this  was  a  period  of  unusual  difficulty ;  but  no- 
thing can  excuse  the  unparalleled  improvidence,  to  call  it  by 
no  harsher  name,  of  those  who  arranged  the  terms  of  this  loan 
on  the  part  of  the  public.  It  is  true  certainly,  that  Jthe  exigency 
of  the  crisis  required  that  a  higher  bonus  than  ordinary  should 
be  offered  to  the  subscribers,  and  no  just  objection  could  have 
been  made  to  granting  them  such  an  increased  rate  of  interest 
as  might  have  been  necessary  to  induce  them  to  come  forward. 
This,  too,  was,  in  fact,  what  was  really  done ;  but  owing  to  the 
way  in  which  it  was  done,  by  granting  the  subscribers  three 
and  four  per  cent  stock  to  very  nearly  double  the  amount  of  the 
money  they  had  advanced,  instead  of  an  equal  amount  of  six  or 
even  seven  per  cent  stock,  the  burden  was  rendered  perpetual, 
and  the  public  effectually  prevented  from  so  much  as  attempting 
to  reduce  it  at  any  future  period. 

But  no  experience  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  this  system,  and 
no  change  of  circumstances,  were  sufficient  to  induce  our  Fi- 
nance Ministers  to  abandon  it.  Accordingly,  when  a  loan  of  the 
immense  amount  of  L.27,000,000  was  bargained  for  in  1815,  it 
was  stipulated  that  every  subscriber  of  L.100  should  be  en- 
titled to  L.174  three  per  cent  stock,  and  L.10  four  per  cent 
stock,  yielding  together  an  interest  of  L.5,  12s.  4d.  per  cent. 
The  improvidence  of  this  transaction  is  glaring  and  obvious. 
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There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  an  addition  of  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  per  cent,  would  have  procured  this  loan  with- 
out any  increase  of  principal ;  but,  supposing  that  one  per  cent 
additional  interest  had  been  required,  instead  of  being  subjected 
to  a  constant  payment  in  all  time  to  come,  of  L.5,  12s.  4d.  for 
every  L.100  advanced,  we  should  have  had  L.6,  or  L.6,  10s.  to 
pay  for  three  or  four  years,  and  L.3,  or  at  most  L.8,  10s,  ever 
after! 

This,  we  beg  our  readers  to  remark,  is  not  in  any  respect 
hypothetical  reasoning ;  for,  in  the  very  same  year  in  which  tho 
loan  now  referred  to  was  negotiated,  upwards  of  eleven  millions 
of  Exchequer  bills  were  funded,  at  the  rate  of  L.1 17  five  per  cent 
stock  for  every  L.100,  affording  consequently  an  interest  of  L.5, 
17s.  per  cent,  being  only  4s.  8d.  per  cent*  more  than  was  paid  for 
the  loan  of  that  year,  though  the  subscribers  to  the  latter  had 
L.84  of  artificial  capital  created  for  every  L.100  advanced,  and 
the  holders  of  Exchequer  bills  only  L.17.  But  this  is  not  all. 
In  consequence  of  the  measures  adopted  in  1822,  for  reducing 
the  interest  on  the  five  per  cents,  the  charge  on  account  of  the 
Exchequer  bills  funded  in  that  stock  in  1815,  cannot  now  exceed 
L.4,  12s.  9d. ;  and  if,  instead  of  raising  the  principal  to  L.117,  a 
six  per  cent  stock  had  been  created,  the  charge  would  have 
been  reduced  to  four  per  cent. 

But  the  effect  of  this  system  may  be  set  in  a  still  more  stri- 
king light,  by  bringing  the  results  of  the  different  operations 
connected  with  the  Funding  System  during  the  late  war  into 
one  point  of  view.  For  this  purpose,  we  have  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing table : — 


*  This,  however,  as  Dr  Hamilton  has  observed,  represents  the  difference 
of  interest  of  an  equal  ran  funded  in  the  three  and  five  per  cents,  as  greater 
than  it  really  is.  In  loans  the  public  pay  the  whole  interest  for  the  year 
in  which  the  loan  is  contracted,  though  it  is  paid  by  instalments,  or,  if 
otherwise,  discount  is  allowed.  When  a  loan  is  made  in  five  per  cent  stock, 
this  advantage  is  folly  equivalent  to  an  additional  capital  of  50s.  on  every 
L.100  advanced,  or  to  a  constant  payment  of  2s.  6d.  a-year.  But  as  no 
such  advantage  is  gained  in  the  funding  of  bills,  it  follows  that  this  sura 
ought  to  be  deducted  from  the  greater  interest  (4s.  8d.  per  cent)  paid  on  the 
capital  funded  in  the  five  per  cents ;  so  that  it  is  plain  that  the  payment 
of  so  small  a  snm  as  2s.  2d.  per  cent  of  additional  interest  in  the  mean- 
time, was  all  that  was  required,  in  the  instance  referred  to  in  the  text,  to 
balance  an  artificial  capital  of  L.67  (L.184— L.117)  on  every  L.100  ad- 
vanced ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  secure  to  the  public  the  power  of  redu- 
cing the  interest  on  the  loan  from  five  and  a  naif  per  cent  to  three  or 
three  and  a  half,  at  the  termination  of  the  war  I  And  yet  our  financiers 
refused  to  purchase  such  advantages  at  such  a  cost. 

19 
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Account  of  Loans  contracted  in  each  year  from  1793  to  1816,  both  inclusive ;  of  (ho 
Amount  of  all  sorts  of  Stock  created  on  account  of  these  Loans ;  of  the  total  Interest 
or  Dividend  payable  on  them  ;  of  the  portions  of  said  Loans  paid  to  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  Sinking  Fnnd ;  of  the  Amount  of  all  sorts  of  Stock  purchased  by  said 
Commissioners ;  and  of  die  Amount  of  the  Dividends  on  said  Stock.*  (From  the 
Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  145,  Sesa.  1822.) 


\*  The  entire  capital  of  the  unredeemed  funded  debt  of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland,  amounted,  on  the  6th  Jan.  1827,  to  .         .£783,801,739 

Interest  thereon, 29,892,745 

Charges  on  account  of  management 279,066 

The  unprovided  unfunded  debt  amounted,  on  5th  Jan.  1827,  to           .        23,793,200 
Interest  on  do. 831,207 


*  This  account  extends,  in  the  original,  to  seven  folio  pages.     Like  most  other  ac- 
counts, published  by  order  of  Parliament,  it  is  not  added  up ;  nor  are  its  results  brought 
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Now,  in  the  first  place,  this  table  exhibits  the  total  amount  of 
the  loans  contracted  during  the  late  war — the  amount  of  stock 
created  on  account  of  these  loans,  and  the  dividends  payable  on 
that  stock ;  in  the  second  place,  it  exhibits  the  amount  of  the 
loans  transferred  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund — 
the  amount  of  stock  purchased  by  them,  and  the  dividends  pay- 
able on  that  stock;  and,  in  the  third  place,  it  exhibits  the  excess 
or  surplus  of  the  loans,  stocks,  dividends,  &c»  contracted  and 
created  during  the  war,  after  those  on  account  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  have  been  deducted. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  sums  borrowed  on  account  of  the  pub- 
lic service,  during  the  late  war,  really  amounted  to  L.396,352,206; 
and  it  also  appears,  that  an  excess  of  L.  1 73,028,782  ( L.569,380,988 
— L.396,352,206)  of  capital  or  stock  was  created  in  favour  of 
the  lenders,  over  and  above  the  sums  advanced  by  them,  being 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent  on  the  sum  lent.  And  it  fur- 
ther appears,  that  the  whole  annual  charge  on  account  of  the 
money  borrowed  during  the  late  war,  amounted,  at  its  close,  to 
L.2 1,006, 131,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  5£  per  cent. 

But  it  is  evident,  that  had  the  sums  thus  borrowed  been 
funded  without  any  artificial  increase  of  capital,  in  a  5£,  a  5 J, 
or  a  6  per  cent  stock,  the  charge  on  account  of  interest  might 
now  have  been  reduced  from  5£,  to  3  or  3^  per  cent,  or  from 
twenty-one  to  twelve  or  fourteen  millions ! 

The  total  British  and  Irish  five  per  cent  stock,  amounted  in 
1822  to  about  150  millions ;  and  by  the  reduction  of  interest 
which  then  took  place,  a  saving  of  about  L.  1,200,000  a^year  was 
effected*  But  had  the  whole  debt,  instead  of  a  small  fraction  of 
it,  been  funded  in  the  five  per  cents,  the  saving  effected  in  1822 
would  have  been  from  five  to  six  times  as  great ;  and  had  it  been 
funded,  without  any  increase  of  capital,  in  stocks  bearing  such 
a  rate  of  interest  as  might  have  been  necessary  to  induce  the 
lenders  to  come  forward,  the  saving  would  have  been  ten  times 
as  great. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  loss  to  the  public  by  funding 
large  nominal  capitals,  instead  of  granting  an  adequate  rate  of 
interest  on  the  capital  really  borrowed,  in  the  event  of  the  debt 
being  ever  paid  off,  is  not  so  great  as  we  have  represented,  inas- 
much as  the  excess  of  interest  payable  to  the  fundholders  under 
the  system  we  have  proposed,  must  be  supposed  to  accumulate 
at  compound  interest  up  to  the  period  when  the  debt  is  to  be 
paid  off,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fur  ground  of  comparison.  It  must, 
nowever,  be  observed,  that  the  great  and  signal  advantage  of 
funding  in  the  way  we  have  recommended,  consists  in  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  public  would  not  have  to  wait  for  a  reduc- 
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tion  of  the  charge  on  account  of  debt  contracted  during  a  war, 
until  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  that  debt  could  be  paid  off, 
but  only  until  the  return  of  peace,  when  it  would  be  in  a  situation 
to  borrow  at  a  much  less  charge.    And  supposing  that  the  ob- 
jection really  applied,  it  is  but  of  very  trifling  importance ;  for, 
supposing  that,  in  order  to  save  7s.  per  cent  of  interest,  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  loan  has  been  artificially  increased  L.50  for  every 
L.100  advanced,  it  would  require  forty-three  years  before  this 
saving  of  interest,  supposing  it  were  constantly  accumulated  at 
five  per  cent,  would  amount  to  that  sum ;  and  if  it  were  only 
accumulated  at  three  per  cent,  the  term  would  be  about  twice  as 
long.     Independently,  however,  of  these  considerations,  which 
conclusively  show  that  the  objection  in  question,  even  if  it  were 
well  founded,  does  not  practically  affect  any  one  of  the  conclu- 
sions we  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it 
is  very  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  without  foundation.    The  princi- 
ple of  the  objection  supposes  that  an  increase  of  taxation  has  no 
'tendency  to  increase  the  industry  and  economy  of  the  people ; 
and  it  farther  supposes,  that  if  the  burdens  it  lays  on  them  were 
diminished,  their  industry  would  not  be  slackened  nor  their 
expenditure  increased,  but  that  they  would  live  and  exert  them- 
selves precisely  as  before,  accumulating  whatever  they  saved, 
by  the  reduction  of  taxation,  at  compound  interest !    Both  of 
these  suppositions  are,  when  pushed  to  this  extent,  wholly  des- 
titute of  foundation.  An  increase  of  taxation,  provided  it  be  not 
carried  to  an  excess — for  then  it  is  productive  only  of  despair 
and  misery — has  the  same  effect  upon  a  nation  that  an  increase 
of  his  family,  or  of  his  necessary  expenses,  has  upon  a  private 
individual.     It  stimulates  every  one  to  make  greater  efforts  to 
preserve  his  place  in  society ;  and  is  often,  in  this  way,  the  cause 
of  a  much  greater  amount  of  wealth  being  produced  than  is  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  tax.  A  diminution  of  taxation  has  necessarily  an 
opposite  effect.    It  enables  individuals  to  preserve  their  place  in 
society  with  less  industry  and  economy,  and  they  are,  therefore, 
less  practised.     Accumulation  is  certainly  one  of  the  strongest 
passions  of  the  human  breast,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one.    When- 
ever the  condition  of  society  is  improved,  whether  by  a  remission 
of  taxes,  an  increase  in  the  productive  powers  of  industry,  or  any 
other  cause,  the  scale  of  expenditure,  to  which,  indeed,  accu- 
mulation is  only  subservient,  is  uniformly  increased. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  think  that  there  is  the  shadow  of  a 
ground  for  supposing  that  so  small  an  increase  of  taxation  du- 
ring the  war,  as  would  have  been  required  to  defray  the  higher 
interest  of  the  loans  then  contracted,  had  they  been  funded 
without  any  additional  capital,  would  have  rendered  the  capital 
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of  the  country  in  any  degree  less  at  its  close  than  it  actually 
was.  But  if  they  had  been  funded  on  this  plan,  the  interest  on 
their  account  might  have  been  long  since  reduced  from  about 
Jive  to  three,  or  at  most  thret-and-a-hedf  per  cent,  which  would 
have  been  a  saving  of  from  eight  to  nine  millions  a-year :  At  the 
same  time,  that  if  we  ever  have  a  really  effectual  sinking  fund, 
or  if  we  ever  assess  the  capital  of  the  country  to  pay  off  either 
the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  public  debt,  we  should  have  been 
able,  on  this  plan,  to  cancel  it  on  paying  the  same  sums  we  had 
borrowed ;  whereas  we  shall  be  obliged,  in  consequence  of  the 
system  we  have  adopted,  to  give  about  L.150  for  every  L.100 
originally  lent  to  us ! 

It  is  obvious,  from  these  statements,  that  the  grand  error  of 
our  Finance  Ministers,  from  the  accession  of  George  II.  down- 
wards, has  consisted  in  their  attempting  to  secure  a  innconsi- 
derable  present  advantage  at  a  great  ultimate  cost  The  extra 
sums  required  for  the  public  service  upon  any  emergency,  have 
uniformly  been  raised  by  resorting  to  the  same  miserable  expe- 
dients that  are  the  last  resource  of  private  individuals,  without 
either  character  or  credit  To  save  5s.  or  7s.  of  interest  for 
perhaps  three  or  four  years,  we  have  not  scrupled  to  bind  our- 
selves, under  the  penalty  of  sacrificing  nearly  double  the  princi- 
pal, to  pay  five  per  cent  for  such  money  in  all  time  to  come,  in- 
stead of  three  or  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  which  we  might 
have  borrowed  it  at  the  termination  of  the  war.  And  when  our 
debts  have,  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  this  prodigal  and 
profligate  system,  swelled  to  an  oppressive  and  ruinous  amount, 
instead  of  making  any  vigorous  and  adequate  effort  for  their 
redaction,  we  leave  our  deliverance  to  be  brought  about  by  the 
operation  of  wonder-working  pennies,  and  the  legerdemain 
quackery  of  sham  sinking  funds ! 

But  for  the  delusion  caused  by  the  dead  weight,  there  would 
not  at  this  moment  be  even  the  shadow  of  a  sinking  fund.  The 
total  net  income  of  the  Empire,  during  the  year  ended  5th 
January  last,  (1827),  according  to  the  official  statement  given  in 
the  Finance  Accounts,  (p.  18),  amounted  to  L.60,282,374,  and 
the  total  expenditure  to  L.59,272,925,  leaving  an  apparent  excess 
of  L.  1,009,449  of  revenue  over  expenditure.  But  a  sum  of 
L.4,380,000  is  set  down  amongst  the  items  of  revenue,  as  ha- 
ving been  received  from  the  trustees  of  naval  and  military  pen- 
sions, while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sum  of  L.2,800,000,  issued  to 
the  said  trustees,  is  set  down  amongst  the  items  of  expenditure, 
making  an  excess  of  receipt  of  L.  1,580, 000.  Now,  the  whole  of 
this  sum,  so  falsely  represented  as  revenue,  really  consists  of  a 
loati  obtained  from  the  Bank  of  England,  which,  in  return  for 
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this  loan,  and  others  of  the  same  sort,  advanced  by  it  since 
1822,  and  to  bo  advanced  in  1828,  has  obtained  an  annuity  of 
L.585,740,  to  continue  for  forty-four  years !  The  whole  thing 
is  obviously,  therefore,  a  miserable  piece  of  jugglery,  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  government  of  a  great  country.  We  are  not  of 
the  number  of  those  who  object  to  the  policy  of  having  a  real 
sinking  fund ;  but  this  cannot  be  obtained  otherwise  than  by  in- 
creasing the  revenue*  or  diminishing  the  expenditure.  We  have 
yet  to  learn  what  good  purpose  can  be  served  by  publishing  in 
the  official  accounts,  that  there  is  an  excess  of  one  million  of  re- 
venue above  expenditure,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  the  revenue  is 
half-a-million  less  than  the  expenditure. 

The  real  truth  is,  and  we  scruple  not  to  avow  it,  however 
strange  the  statement  may  at  first  sight  appear,  that  our  Finance 
Ministers  have  universally  discovered  too  great  a  disinclination 
to  tax,  or  at  least  to  tax  at  the  proper  period.  They  have  on 
no  occasion  exerted  themselves  fairly  to  meet  the  difficulties 
of  the  country  as  they  arose ;  they  have  been  anxious  only  to 
put  off  the  evil  day;  and  have  thus  allowed  our  debts  and  in* 
cumbrances  to  increase  to  an  extent  that  threatens  to  crush  all 
the  energies  of  the  nation.  We  are  very  far,  however,  from 
throwing  the  whole  blame  of  this  conduct  on  ministers*  "  The 
ignorant  impatience  of  taxation"  evinced,  in  many  instances,  by 
the  public,  powerfully  contributed  to  induce  them  to  resort  to 
the  miserable  expedients  already  described.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing this  circumstance,  ministers  might,  and  ought,  on  innumera- 
ble occasions,  to  have  acted  with  more  vigour.  Though  they  had 
not  been  able  to  raise  taxation  to  such  a  height  as  to  defray  the 
entire  expenses  of  the  war,  it  was  their  duty  to  carry  it  to  the 
highest  practicable  limit ;  and  at  all  events  it  is  clear  that  there 
could  have  been  no  difficulty  whatever  in  raising  it  so  as  to 
make  it  defray  the  additional  charge  that  would  have  been  re- 
quired on  account  of  the  loans,  supposing  them  to  have  been 
contracted  without  any  increase  of  capital. 

We  do  not  wish  to  speak  with  any  undue  confidence  on  such 
a  point,  but  we  do  not  see  why  an  income-tax  of  ten  or  twelve 
per  cent  might  not  have  been  imposed  and  collected  during  the 
American  war ;  and  if  Mr  Pitt  had  imposed  a  tax  of  the  same 
amount  in  1793,  it  would  have  been  much  less  injurious  to  the 
commerce  and  industry  of  the  country,  than  the  additions  that 
were  then  made  to  the  custom  and  excise  duties;  while,  by 
raising  a  large  additional  revenue,  it  would  have  obviated  the 
necessity  of  funding  so  largely,  and  on  such  disadvantageous 
terms,  during  the  first  nine  years  of  the  war. 

We  do,  therefore,  hope,  that  in  the  event  of  another  war 
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breaking  out,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  revive  that  improvi- 
dent and  prodigal  system  acted  upon  in  former  wars*  If  we 
must  have  loans,  let  such  a  rate  of  interest  be  offered  to  the  sub- 
scribers as  may  induce  them  to  accommodate  the  public,  with- 
out receiving  the  smallest  increase  of  capital.  Loans  ought 
oot,  however,  to  be  resorted  to,  except  to  make  up  unavoidable 
deficiencies  of  revenue ;  and  before  they  are  thought  of,  a  tax 
-of  at  least  ten  or  twelve  per  cent  ought  to  be  made  to  affect,  in- 
^scriminately,  every  species  of  income,  whether  derived  from 
property  or  industry* 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  effect  of  a  low  rate  of  profit  in  causing 
the  efflux  of  capital,  we  beg. to  subjoin  the  following  table,  con- 
taining a  statement  of  the  money  raised  in  England  on  account 
of  foreign  loans,  during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1825.  This 
table  is  extracted  from  the  third  edition  (p.  112)  of  Mr  Mar- 
shall's Statistical  Illustrations  of  the  British  Empire — a  work 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  prefatory  and  explanatory  mat- 
ter, we  can  confidently  recommend  to  our  readers,  as  contain- 
ing within  a  small  compass,  a  vast  quantity  of  information,  care- 
fully brought  together  from  Parliamentary  papers  and  other 
authentic  sources,  and  set  in  the  clearest  point  of  view.  We  also 
embrace  this  opportunity,  to  recommend  to  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  these  subjects,  Mr  Moreau's  Records  of  British 
Finance,  from  the  earnest  accounts  to  the  present  time.  This 
work  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the  industry  of  the  author, 
and  displays  to  great  advantage  his  singular  talent  for  com- 
pressing and  arranging  accounts.  It  is  at  once  elaborate  and 
luminous ;  and  will  bear  a  favourable  comparison  with  any  of 
his  former  works ;  or,  indeed,  with  any  statistical  work  that  has 
hitherto  been  published.  We  have  examined  it  with  some  care ; 
and  we  can  take  upon  ourselves  to  say,  that  there  are  very  few 
facts  connected  with  the  history  of  our  finance,  that  are  not  to 
be  found  in  it. 
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STATEMENT  of  th«  Amount  of  Money  raised  in  England  during  the  Ten  Yon,  1818— 1 825, 
oo  Account  of  LOANS  to  Foreign  Governments,  specifying  the  Amount  to  each  Rcspecihro 
Country  ;  Annual  payment  on  account  of  the  same ;  Rate  V  Cent,  of  Contract,  with  the  ci- 
tterns v aria t ion  on  the  aame  ainee  contracted  for. 
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%•  In  addition  to  the  above,  since  die  Peace  of  1815  there  hare  been 
rtirrifi  (A  nnuitiss)  created  in  FftaHCE  equal  to  about  L.  175.000,000 
of  5  )•>  Cent  Stock,  of  which  there  ii  supposed  to  be  held  in  England 


And  since  the  name  Period  there  ts  supposed  to  haw 
into  England  from  the  Uuili'd  Slatet  of  Nobtii  A 
Federal,  Bank,  Canal,  and  State  Securities,  in  re 

In  1820  and  1822,  there  was  also  raised  in  Rusi 
85,000,000  of  rubles  rflcclive  =  to  3(  I  each,  a  com 
of  which  stock  is  supposed  to  be  held  in  England 


een  imported 
n  for  capital, 


9,038,500    3,702,196 


36000,000     1,000,0)0 


Nati 


nual  payments  on  which  are ,.— . 

But  as  about  15  w  Cent  on  an  Average  haa  been  reserved  out 
of  the  31  MANS  specially  specified,  to  form  a  Sinking 
Fund,  and  to  pay  the  four  or  fire  first  half-yearly  Dividends, 
there  must  be  deducted  out  of  the  Money  raised  about 


Leaving  in  the  aggregate  of  the  Ten  Years  the  Sam  of         .  I..  93.000,(100     6,000,000 

In  addition  to  which,  during  the  Years  1821-5  there  were  41  Foreign  Mining  and  other 
trading  Adventures  set  up  with  nominal  Capitals,  to  the  amount  of  L.32, 010,000,  on  account 
of  which  upwards  of  L.3,000,000  was  actually  paid,  and  the  greater  portion  thereof  expend. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  Geographical  Memoirs  of  New  South  Wales,  by  ra- 
rious  hands.  Edited  by  Barron  Field,  Esq.  F.L.S.  8vo. 
1825. 

2.  Narrative  of  a  Survey  of  the  Intertropical  and  Western  Coasts 
of  Australia,  performed  between  the  Years  1818  and  1822.  By 
Captain  Philip  P.  King,  R.N.,  F.R.S.    2  vols.  8vo.     1827. 

3.  Two  Years  in  New  South  Wales — a  series  of  Letters,  compri- 
sing Sketches  of  the  actual  state  of  Society  in  that  Colony.  By 
P.  Cunningham,  Surgeon,  R.N.    2  vols.  8vo.     1827. 

4.  FoUstdndige  und  neueste  Erdbeschreibung  von  Australien  :  mit 
einer  Einleitung  zur  Statistih  der  Lander.  Bearbeitet  von  Dr 
G.  Uassel.    8vo,  pp.  900.     Weimar,  1825. 

¥t  is  now  several  years  since  we  have  said  anything  in  our 
*■■  pages  of  that  New  World  which  Britain  has  been  creating  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Pacific — although  it  has  been  all  the  while 
in  a  state  of  continued  and  even  rapid  advancement :  For  there 
never  was  a  period  when  distress,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  crime, 
afforded  to  it  such  ample  supplies,  both  of  good  and  evil  recruits. 
It  now  exhibits,  certainly  an  enlarged,  and,  in  some  respects, 
an  improved  aspect;  so  that  it  will  be  no  unpleasing  task  to 
glean  from  the  works,  at  the  head  of  this  article,  some  further 
notices  of  this  infant  colony— destined,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  to  be  the  earliest  records  of  a  famous  and  potent  nation. 
Mr  Cunningham  has  drawn  a  lively  and  amusing  picture  of  its 
most  recent  state.  Captain  King  reports  the  result  of  his  ela- 
borate survey,  which  has  very  nearly  completed  the  circuit  of 
the  Australasian  shores.  His  Journal,  though  somewhat  too 
minute,  perhaps,  even  for  that  purpose,  will  be  useful  to  future 
navigators,  while  the  information  that  concerns  the  general 
reader  might  certainly  have  been  comprised  in  a  very  limited 
compass.  Mr  Field's  work  is  of  a  very  miscellaneous  character, 
but  comprises  some  authentic  and  curious  documents.  As  to  M* 
Hatsel,  his  vast  and  dense  volume  embraces,  according  to  the 
most  approved  course  of  that  statistical  school  of  which  he 
stands  at  the  head,  a  collection  of  all  things,  great  and  small,  im- 
portant and  unimportant,  that  relate  in  any  way  to  the  Austral 
regions — detailed  with  a  minuteness,  to  which  no  patience,  out 
of  Germany,  we  suspect,  will  be  found  equal — though  he  that 
chooses  to  dig  will  find  a  vast  mass  of  authentic  materials. 

Let  us  first  cast  our  eye  upon  the  progress  of  geographical 
discovery  in  those  singular  regions.  So  far  as  relates  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  continent,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  this  amounts 
really  to  nothing.  No  adventurer  has  yet  penetrated  beyond  the 
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marshy,  reedy,  half-inundated  plain*,  to  which  we  found  Mr 
Oxley  tracing  the  sources  both  or  the  Lachlan  and  the  Macquar- 
rie.     Economy,  it  seems,  is  assigned  as  the  motive  for  stopping 
this  effort  in  the  career  of  research.     This  economy  is  really  a 
mystery  in  our  eyes,  as  it  is  in  those  of  Mr  Barron  Field.    Ex- 
peditions are  sent,  at  great  cost  and  deadly  peril,  into  the  in- 
most deserts  of  Africa,  to  the  snows  of  the  Pole,  and  to  the 
sands  of  the  inhospitable  Syrtes ;  and  this  disposal  of  the  public 
money  appears  not  in  any  quarter  to  have  been  made  a  ground 
of  complaint     Meantime,  it  is  stated  by  Mr  Field  (p.  305) 
that  at  Sydney  Mr  Oxley  in  vain  solicits  the  aid  of  a  few  con- 
victs and  spare  horses,  with  which  he  would  undertake,  at  his 
own  charges,  to  follow  to  their  last  drop  the  interior  waters  of 
this  vast  continent.  There  is  here  as  great  an  extent  of  unknown 
land,  marked  by  at  least  as  striking  features,  as  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  globe ;  and  while  the  other  objects  are  only  those 
of  speculation  and  curiosity,  any  important  discovery  that  may 
be  made  here,  could  scarcely  fail  to  bring  solid  and  immediate 
profit  to  a  great  body  of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 

Meantime,  through  the  exertions  chiefly  of  private  indivi- 
duals, most  important  accessions  have  been  made  to  the  known 
mass  of  fertile  productive  territory,  situated  upon,  or  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  the  coast.    To  the  north  of  Port  Jackson,  in 
particular,  have  been  discovered  three  considerable  rivers,  each 
with  a  rich  expanse  of  bordering  plain, — the  Hunter,  the  Has- 
tings, and  the  Brisbane.    The  last,  we  are  assured,  is  a  most 
noble  stream,  on  which  there  has  been  supposed  to  be  about 
twelve  millions  of  arable  acres ;  and  if  conjectures  are  to  be  in- 
dulged, it  would,  we  think,  be  no  improbable  one,  that  here  may 
be  the  termination  of  the  Macquarrie,  which  would  thus  have  a 
course  of  about  a  thousand  miles.  The  banks  of  these  rivers  are 
fast  filling  with  settlements, — those  of  the  Hunter,  the  nearest 
to  the  seat  of  government,  being,  we  understand,  entirely  loca- 
ted.   Again,  to  the  south,  amid  the  recesses  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, there  have  been  found  numerous  valleys,  either  fit  for  cul- 
ture, or  at  least  affording  good  pasturage.   A  still  more  gratify- 
ing discovery  was  made  at  Western  Port,  in  Bass's  Straits,  on 
the  northern  eoast, — for  this  inlet,  when  explored,  was  found  to 
be  the  estuary  of  a  broad  river,  formed,  fifty  miles  inland,  by 
the  confluence  of  numerous  streams  from  the  interior.    The 
whole  country  on  its  banks,  so  far  as  hitherto  traced,  has  been 
of  the  very  finest  description.     Lastly,  two  English  gentle- 
men lately  rode  from  the  precincts  of  the  colony  to  Western 
Port,  by  a  line  of  about  forty  miles  inland,  behind  the  moun- 
tains, and  found  the  whole  to  consist  of  wide  plains,  covered 
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with  the  most  luxuriant  herbage.  By  these  discoveries,  the 
reproach  of  barrenness,  which  rested  for  some  time  upon  New 
Holland,  has  been  thoroughly  removed,  so  far  as  concerns  an 
extent  of  a  thousand  miles  of  coast,  and  a  depth  of  from  fifty 
to  an  hundred  miles.  However  it  may  be  with  the  vast  un- 
known interior,  there  is  here  space  to  locate  successive  bodies 
of  emigrants  for  another  half  century,  and  in  fact  to  form  an 
empire  greater  and  more  populous  than  that  from  which  it 
sprung. 

The  Maritime  survey,  though  more  liberally  pursued,  has  not 
by  any  means  been  attended  with  the  same  auspicious  results. 
It  was  carried  on  under  the  anxious  hope  of  finding  first  some 
tracts  of  fertile  coast,  affording  room  for  settlement,  and  next  a 
river,  of  a  magnitude  somewhat  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
continent,  and  which  might  afford  access  into  the  mighty  ex- 
panse of  its  interior  regions.  Captain  King  proceeded  first,  in 
the  footsteps  of  Captain  Flinders,  along  the  east  coast,  and 
round  the  vast  circuit  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  but  without 
discovering  any  new  feature,  the  coasts  of  the  gulf,  indeed,  ap- 
pearing to  him  in  a  still  less  favourable  light  than  to  his  distin- 
guished predecessor.  He  came  next  to  a  range  of  the  northern 
coast,  about  six  hundred  miles  in  extent,  which  presented  a 
somewhat  new  aspect.  The  girdle  of  rock  and  mountain,  which 
at  a  short  distance  faces  all  the  rest  of  the  Australian  shore,  had 
here  disappeared,  and  in  its  stead  there  were  only  low  hills, 
thinly  covered  with  scanty  trees,  a  soil  generally  poor,  and  a  se- 
vere deficiency  of  fresh  water.  There  were  but  three  or  four 
rivers ;  and  none  which  reached  more  than  forty  or  fifty  miles 
into  the  interior.  He  came  next  to  the  Gulf  of  Van  Diemen, 
which  the  Dutch  discoverers  had  merely  entered.  Captain  King 
fully  explored  this  gulf,  which  appeared  to  be  formed,  not  by 
the  coast  of  the  continent  only,  but  by  two  large  islands,  to  which 
he  affixed  the  names  of  Bathurat  and  Melville.  These  islands 
were  the  only  territory  throughout  this  long  voyage  which  pre- 
sented anything  like  an  agreeable  or  tempting  aspect.  They 
were  finely  wooded,  and,  from  their  northern  position,  appear- 
ed capable  of  yielding  every  tropical  production.  The  settle- 
ment of  Fort  Dundas  has  since  been  formed  upon  one  of  them. 
At  the  head  of  the  bay  were  found  two  or  three  somewhat  broad 
entrances,  opening  into  a  flat  alluvial  tract ;  but  the  idea  start- 
ed by  Mr  Cunningham,  that  these  could  be  the  termination  of 
the  Macquarrie,  after  a  course  of  more  than  two  thousand  miles, 
is  manifestly  chimerical. 

At  the  farther  extremity  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  begins  the 
north-west  coast,  reaching  for  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  miles. 
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It  presents  again  a  completely  changed  aspect  from  that  of  the 
low  flat  southern  shore*     Ranges  of  bold  and  precipitous  cliff* 
rise  abruptly  from  a  narrow  girdle  of  flat  and  often  inundated 
coast.    Dampier,  at  an  early  period,  and  Baudin,  more   re- 
cently, had  passed  along  this  shore ;  but  their  observations  had 
been  chiefly  confined  to  the  chains  of  exterior  islands,  which  run 
parallel  to  it.    Captain  King  subjected  a  great  portion  to  a  very 
minute  survey,  and  found  it  indented  with  very  fine  ports  and 
bays,  among  which  were  York  Sound,  Port  Warrender,  and 
Brunswick  Bay.  These  inlets  received  some  rivers,  but  none  of 
any  magnitude,  except  that  called  the  Prince  Regent,  falling 
into  Brunswick  Bay,  and  which  was  traced  sixty  miles  upwards, 
where  it  still  retained  a  breadth  of  250  yards.   Ten  miles  lower, 
it  fell  in  a  most  magnificent  cascade  of  150  feet  high,  down  a 
rock,  which  being  formed  into  ledges  like  stairs,  gave  it  a  very 
peculiar  and  striking  aspect.     In  the  middle  of  this  coast,  was 
found  a  large  opening,  called  Cygnet  Bay,  up  which  Captain 
King  sailed  fifty  miles,  and  believed  it  to  be  a  channel  commu- 
nicating with  the  more  southern  opening  of  Port  Gantheaume, 
and  forming  what  had  been  supposed  to  be  a  continent,  into  a 
large  island :  But  a  series  of  accidents,  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
passage,  obliged  him  to  return,  without  ascertaining  this  and 
other  interesting  points.     Notwithstanding  the  nautical  advan- 
tages of  this  coast,  it  is  in  no  other  respect  inviting.  Generally, 
only  masses  of  rock  appear,  piled  over  each  other,  with  tufts  of 
coarse  prickly  grass  filling  their  interstices.    The  natives,  appa- 
rently very  few  in  number,  were  found  existing  in  a  lower  state 
than  even  the  rude  savages  of  the  eastern  shore.     In  several  of 
the  channels  they  were  seen  crossing  upon  mere  logs,  which  they 
bestrode  and  pushed  forward  with  paddles.    Others,  by  lashing 
together  several  large  branches,  formed  something  resembling  a 
rait.     A  farther  progress  was  made,  when,  by  scooping  out  a 
piece  of  wood,  a  hollow  was  formed,  in  which  a  single  man  might 
establish  himself  in  a  bent  position.    As  this  was  enlarged  to 
hold  two,  three,  or  more,  the  regular  canoe  was  at  length  arri- 
ved at. 

The  coast  directly  facing  the  west,  for  about  eight  hundred 
miles,  was  run  over  by  Captain  King,  without  adding  anything 
to  what  had  been  observed  by  Flinders,  Baudin,  and  Freycinet. 
He,  like  them,  found  it  superlatively  arid  and  dreary — a  waste  of 
rock  and  sand,  and  at  a  few  points  only  accessible  even  for  boats. 
The  southern  coast  is  not  so  wholly  desolate.  Wood  and  water 
are  found  in  St  George's  Sound,  and  at  some  other  points ;  but 
few  spots  afford  any  good  promise  for  settlement.  The  naming 
of  the  central  part  of  this  coast  has  been  a  subject  of  deadly 
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controversy.  Flinders,  who  made  the  first  discovery,  claimed  it 
as  Flindersland,  and  imposed  upon  different  points  the  names  of 
Spencer,  St  Vincent,  and  other  great  British  naval  characters. 
Scarcely  had  he  quitted  the  coast,  when  Baudin  followed;  and 
ignorant,  as  he  and  the  French  assert,  of  what  had  been  before 
done,  assumed  all  the  rights  of  a  first  discoverer.  He  named 
the  land  Napoleon,  and  baptized  every  cape  with  Buflfbn,  Vol- 
taire, Volney,  Massena,  Lannes,  Laplace,  and  other  names  that 
have  shone  in  the  military  and  literary  annals  of  France.  In 
consequence  of  the  unjust  detention  of  Flinders  at  the  Mauri- 
tius, Baudin  first  reached  Europe,  and  filled  it  with  this  Gallic 
nomenclature.  A  few  years  after,  Flinders  got  home,  and  ad- 
vanced hie  prior  claim,  which  has  been  generally  admitted  in 
Europe, — and  Napoleon  was  ejected  from  the  southern  as  from 
the  northern  hemisphere.  Hassel  only  reserves  to  the  fallen 
emperor  a  little  corner,  which  Flinders  was  prevented  from 
reaching,  and  which  Baudin,  therefore,  having  first  explored,  is 
held  to  have  the  right  of  naming. 

From  this  survey,  it  is  but  too  evident  that  the  coasts  of  New 
Holland,  for  four-fifths  of  their  vast  circuit,  present  one  unva- 
ried face  of  the  most  dreary  barrenness.  This,  however,  is  only 
on  the  surface,  nowhere  penetrated  farther  than  forty  or  fifty  miles, 
and  at  a  very  few  points  only,  so  far.  What  may  be  within  that 
vast  rocky  girdle,  which,  with  the  single  exception  in  the  north, 
is  passed  round  the  whole  of  this  extraordinary  continent,  re- 
mains a  mystery.  We  only  know  that,  on  the  east  coast,  the  finest 
land,  with  few  exceptions,  is  actually  found  within  such  a  circle ; 
and  that  coast  presents  to  the  sea  an  aspect  not  much  less  bleak 
and  dreary  than  the  rest  of  the  continent.  Especially,  we  may 
remark,  that  the  coast,  from  the  boundary  of  the  colony  to  West- 
ern Port,  is  a  mere  desert  of  sand,  while  the  two  gentlemen  who 
travelled  inland,  behind  the  mountains,  found  a  vast  expanse  of 
the  finest  land.  There  seems  then  no  proof,  or  even  presump- 
tion, that  the  dreary  aspect  of  the  Australian  shore  can  be  ta» 
ken  as  an  index  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  interior.  Nor  is 
it  yet,  even  after  so  many  disappointments,  absolutely  decided, 
that  a  river  may  not  be  found,  capable  of  affording  the  means 
of  communication  with  the  most  inland  parts.  Several  hun* 
dred  miles  of  the  north-west  coast,  including  the  great  inlet 
of  Cygnet  Bay,  is  ranked  by  Captain  King  as  almost  entirely 
unknown ;  in  addition  to  which,  we  may  remark,  that  the  Bris- 
bane, the  largest  river  yet  discovered,  escaped  the  careful 
search  both  of  Cook  and  Flinders,  the  last  of  whom  entered  the 
very  bay  into  which  it  falls,  which  he  left  with  the  conviction 
of  its  being  the  receptacle  of  no  river  of  any  consequence.  Every 
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part  of  the  coast  must,  therefore,  have  been  examined  by  boats, 
ere  a  final  negative  can  be  given  to  our  hopes* 

The  interior  progress  of  the  colony  next  claims  our  attention. 
It  has  been  very  rapid.     In  1788,  was  landed  the  first  body  of 
settlers,  consisting  of  about  seven  hundred  persons ;  and  by  the 
census  of  1821,  the  colony  contained  nearly  forty  thousand  per- 
sons, spread  over  two  hundred  square  miles  of  territory,  raising 
grain  more  than  sufficient  for  their  own  subsistence,  and  holding 
property  valued  altogether  at  nearly  three  millions  sterling. 
There  has  been  no  census  since  1821 ;  but  from  the  continuous 
and  increasing  tide  of  emigration  and  deportation,  we  have  not  a 
doubt  that  the  actual  number  at  this  moment  will  have  reached 
60,000.  With  such  a  basis,  and  with  a  copious  supply  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  the  internal  multiplication  would  proceed  rapid- 
ly, were  it  not  for  one  lamentable  deficiency.  The  female  part  of 
Uie  species  did  not,  by  the  latest  census,  amount  to  quite  a  fourth 
part  of  the  whole.    It  is  needless  to  say  how  deeply  such  a  pri- 
vation must  trench  on  the  comfort  and  well-doing  of  the  colony. 
Due  care  is  indeed  taken,  to  enlist  all  the  existing  members  of 
the  female  society  under  the  matrimonial  standard.  Scarcely  has 
the  widow  time  to  array  herself  in  sable,  when  crowds  of  candi- 
dates appear  for  the  honour  of  her  vacant  hand.    Matches  are 
arranged  within  the  "  love-inspiring  walls"  of  the  lock-up- house, 
or  amid  the  rude  gyration  of  the  tread-mill ;  and  even  the  exhi- 
bition of  an  offending  fair  one  to  public  ignominy,  has  frequent- 
ly been  the  occasion  of  attracting  an  eligible  suitor.     With  all 
this  diligence,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  result  of  doubling 
the  population  in  twenty  years  can  take  place  only  where  there 
is  a  due  proportion  between  the  sexes.  The  utmost  that  can  now 
be  produced  is  the  quadruple  of  the  female  population,  so  that, 
where  that  is  only  a  fourth,  the  society  can  barely  keep  up  its 
numbers.     It  seems  impossible,  therefore,  to  withhold  full  as- 
sent from  Mr  Cunningham's  proposition,  that  a  cargo  of  young 
women  would  bo  the  most  patriotic  and  valuable  which  could 
possibly  be  consigned  to  this  colony,  even  though  they  should 
not  be  always  of  the  most  exemplary  purity.  They  would  them- 
selves, probably,  be  in  a  much  fairer  tram  of  again  becoming 
useful  members  of  society,  than  when  immured  in  Newgate 
or  the  penitentiaries. 

But  the  most  gratifying  circumstance  in  the  present  aspect  of 
the  colony  is,  that,  according  to  the  conjunct  testimony  of 
Messrs  Wentworth  and  Cunningham,  there  really  does  take 
place  a  moral  renovation  of  a  very  decided  nature.  This  is 
chiefly  conspicuous  among  such  as  arc  sent  out  to  rural  labour. 
Every  emigrant,   along  with  his  grant  of  land,  receives  two 
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thieves — of  whose  labour  he  may  avail  himself,  upon  merely  fur- 
nishing to  them  a  due  portion  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Few 
of  our  readers,  probably,  would  feel  themselves  excessively  com- 
fortable with  such  helpmates :  yet  is  it  asserted,  that  not  only 
do  they  exercise  their  ancient  vocation  on  a  wonderfully  limited 
scale,  but  that,  when  tolerably  attended  to,  they  really  become, 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  very  little  under  the  average  of  English 
farm  servants.  They  are  indeed,  in  the  event  of  evil  conduct, 
inclosed  between  the  two  alternatives  of  being  conveyed  back 
to  head-quarters,  and  treated  with  redoubled  severity,  or  of  fly- 
ing into  the  desert  expanse  of  the  interior.  This  last  alterna- 
tive is  not  indeed  rejected  by  many,  when  they  find  that,  by 
remaining,  they  have  not  even  a  chance ,  and  from  them  were 
organized  those  troops  of  bush-rangers,  which  so  long  desolated 
the  colony.  Even  now,  the  Sydney  Gazette  shows  a  portentous 
list  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  absentees.  Some,  of  Hibernian 
origin,  set  forth,  it  is  said,  under  an  ignorance  so  doleful,  as  to 
imagine,  that  by  passing  over  a  certain  large  extent  of  the  Aus- 
tralian wilds,  they  must  reach  some  civilized  country,  of  which 
they  especially  select  China  or  Timor,  names  probably  heard  of 
in  the  voyage  out.  Mr  Cunningham  mentions  the  case  of  one, 
who,  after  a  very  long  peregrination,  came  at  last  to  a  civilized 
and  cultivated  country,  which  he  took  of  course  to  be  China. 
On  looking  over  a  garden-wall,  however,  he  discovered  a  gen- 
tleman of  his  acquaintance,  and  on  expressing  surprise  at  his 
having  made  such  a  rapid  emigration  to  the  Chinese  empire, 
was  not  a  little  dismayed  to  learn,  that  he  himself,  by  an  im- 
mense detour,  had  oome  again  within  the  fatal  precincts  of  the 
colony. 

With  the  above  exceptions,  it  appears  pretty  well  made  out, 
that  a  gradual,  but  very  decided  reform  takes  place  in  the  con- 
vict population.  Even  from  their  first  landing,  an  effort  is  very 
generally  observed,  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  deep  ig- 
nominy which  attaches  to  their  condition.  The  term  Convict, 
accordingly,  has,  by  tacit  consent,  been  erased  from  the  dialect 
of  the  English  language  spoken  in  New  South  Wales. 

On  their  first  arrival,  they  are  called  Canaries,  a  surname  for 
which  they  are  indebted  to  certain  yellow  vestments,  in  which 
they  are  then  habited.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  have  gone 
decently  through  a  certain  probation,  they  are  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  Government-men  ;  and  at  last,  when  by  good  conduct, 
or  the  expiration  of  their  term,  they  are  set  at  liberty,  they  be- 
come Emancipists.  The  Emancipists  are  now  a  numerous  and 
thriving  body.  They  carry  on  nil  the  distilleries,  all  the  mar 
nufactures ;  and  Mr  Wcntworth  thinks  himself  safe  in  estima- 
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ting  their  entire  property  not  lower  tlian  a  million  and  a  half 
sterling.  It  is  a  very  carious  fact,  that  the  Emancipist  trader 
is  almost  universally  more  punctiliously  honest  than  persons  of 
the  same  class  at  home.  He  feels  that  he  is  the  object  of  jealous 
notice,  both  to  the  public  and  to  his  old  pal*,  or  comrades ; 
and  that  numbers  are  watching  for  the  fulfilment  of  repeated 
predictions,  that,  after  a  certain  career  of  sham  honesty,  he  will 
revert  to  his  original  habits.  All  this  he  can  escape  only  by  a 
deportment  so  guarded  as  may  not  leave  the  slightest  opening 
for  such  imputations. 

After  all,  the  circumstance  perhaps  most  auspicious  to  the 
hopes  of  the  colony,  is  one  as  to  which  both  our  authorities 
unite.  The  offspring,  they  assert,  even  of  its  worst  members, 
instead  of  treading  in  the  steps  of  their  progenitors,  almost  in- 
variably render  themselves  conspicuous  by  a  course  of  life  di- 
rectly opposite ;  and  are,  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree,  tem- 
perate and  honest.  The  character  of  their  parents,  by  the  mi- 
series of  which  they  must  see  it  productive,  and  the  ill  treat- 
ment which  doubtless  it  often  brings  upon  themselves,  operates 
seemingly  as  a  beacon,  rather  than  an  example.  Education  and 
instruction  appear  to  be  now  in  a  very  good  state,  though  this 
was  very  far  from  being  al wa>  j  the  case.  Considering  the  desti- 
nation of  the  colony,  it  is  truly  extraordinary,  that  for  six  years 
it  did  not  contain  a  church,  nor  a  school,— except  such  miserable 
ones  as  the  convicts  could  get  up  for  themselves.  Even  when 
a  clergyman  was  at  last  sent  out,  he  was  obliged  to  erect,  at 
his  own  expense,  a  wooden  shed  in  which  to  officiate ;  nor  was 
the  first  neglect  much  amended  by  the  sort  of  zeal  which  at  last 
impelled  the  rulers  to  send  round  troops,  and  drive  in  the  citi- 
zens to  church  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  All  this,  however, 
is  now  amended.  Provision  for  schools  is  formed  by  an  ample 
allotment  of  land  in  every  parish ;  and  it  is  confidently  asserted 
that  the  humblest  individuals  have  now  elementary  instruction 
placed  within  their  reach.  The  church  establishment  appears 
also  to  be  at  last  on  a  respectable  footing. 

Amid  the  agreeable  lights  thus  thrown  upon  Australian  so- 
ciety, it  could  not  but  happen  that  some  pretty  deep  shades 
should  be  intermingled.  Feuds  there  must  be  in  every  circle ; 
and  those  of  the  southern  world  are  somewhat  deadly,  both 
in  their  nature  and  origin.  Man,  proud  man,  eagerly  grasps 
at,  and  always  exaggerates,  every  little  distinction  which  exalts 
him  above  his  fellow  men.  The  tyranny  of  the  few  over  (he 
many  has  been  much  complained  of;  but  the  tyranny  of  the 
many  over  the  few  is  still  more  galling  and  oppressive — the 
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system  by  which  a  people  are  divided  into  two  great  bodies, 
among  whom  contempt  on  the  one  hand  is  met  by  hatred  on  the 
other.    Assuredly  there  never  could  be  a  more  legitimate  dis- 
tinction, than  that  between  the  sober  industrious  emigrant,  and 
the  convict  banished  to  the  same  place  as  the  penalty  of  his 
crimes ;  yet  the  feud  thus  generated  is  not  the  less  desolating ; 
not  only  does  it  maintain  an  incessant  irritation,  but  it  severely 
discourages  the  emancipist  in  his  path  of  well-doing.     In  the 
eyes  of  the  pure  emigrant,  no  reform,  no  prosperity,  no  useful- 
ness, can  ever  efface  the  original  stain,  or  fit  the  quondam  con- 
vict for  his  society.     Even  those  of  his  fellow  emigrants  who  at 
all  overcome  these  scruples,  are  stamped  as  emigrants  impure, 
and  deeply  sullied  by  such  an  intercourse.     Government,  per* 
haps,  did  all  it  could  do,  in  establishing  a  complete  legal  equal- 
ity between  these  two  jealous  and  hostile  bodies.     Governor 
Macquarrie  attempted  to  do  more.    Not  only  did  he  admit  the 
emancipists  on  quite  an  equal  footing  to  his  society  and  table,  but 
he  actually  banished  thence,  and  from  all  public  favour,  such  of 
the  emigrants  as  refused  to  renounce  their  prejudices  and  fol- 
low his  example.    This  was  driving  too  hard.    The  emigrants 
exclaimed,  that  they  were  proscribed  and  oppressed,  and  all  fa- 
vour confined  to  a  body  which  they  bad  such  just  cause  to  con- 
sider as  inferior.     Their  complaints  reached  the  government  at 
home ;  and  a  commission  was  appointed,  which  did  not  make  a 
very  judicious  report.     Impressed  by  some  real  hardships  sus- 
tained by  the  emigrants,  and  swayed  by  their  views,  it  rashly 
embodied  charges  against  individual  emancipists,  and,  still  more 
rashly,  founded  on  these  a  general  censure  of  the  whole  body. 
The  system  was,  consequently,  entirely  and  violently  changed : 
Not  an  emancipist  was  now  to  be  seen  within  the  precincts  of 
the  government-house ;  their  names  were  omitted  in  the  lists  of 
magistracy;  and  the  proscription  was  extended  even  to  their 
children.  The  last  error  was  worse,  we  think,  than  the  first.  The 
one  only  injudiciously  pursued  a  good  object,  while  the  other  po- 
sitively pursued  a  bad  one.  The  report,  with  these  consequences, 
kindled  a  flame  in  the  breast  of  the  emancipists,  which  broke  out 
in  the  public  press,  and  dreadfully  agitated  the  colony.     It  dis- 
persed even  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Australia,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Field,  * expired  in  the  baneful  atmosphere  of  dis- 
tracted politics.'    From  different  intimations,  however,  we  in- 
cline to  believe,  that  government  is  now  aware  of  the  opposite 
errors  it  has  committed,  and  is  seeking  to  adopt  that  cautious 
system,  conciliatory  towards  all  parties,  which  alone  befits  such 
difficult  circumstances. 

Meantime,  the  unfortunate  society  of  Australia  is  cut  into 
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fresh  sections  in  every  direction.  The  emancipists,  while  they 
are  so  indignant  at  the  exclusive  distinction  made  between  them 
and  the  emigrants,  make  another  within  themselves  equally  ri- 
gorous, and  which,  unfortunately,  is  also  not  without  some  foun- 
dation in  reason.  They  hold  as  emancipists  impure,  those  who, 
over  and  above  the  penal  sentence  whicn  wafted  them  to  the  co- 
lony, have  suffered  within  it  a  fresh  conviction ;  while  they,  the 
pure,  have  never  undergone  either  punishment  or  public  disgrace, 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  equator.  There  is  a  still  more  fantastic 
difference  made  between  Sterling,  a  term  absurdly  used  to  denote 
the  natives  of  Britain,  and  Currency,  as  ridiculously  applied  to 
those  born  in  the  colony.  This  distinction,  which  produced  such 
dreadful  consequences  in  Spanish  America,  being  here  connect- 
ed with  no  political  exclusion,  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  never  go 
beyond  those  ridiculous  nicknames.  The  Currency,  as  already 
intimated,  are  a  very  meritorious  race,  and  very  undeserving  of 
the  brand  thus  fixed  upon  them,  especially  considering  the  stuff 
of  which  so  large  a  part  of  the  Sterling  is  composed.  Justly 
resenting  the  slight  put  upon  their  birth,  they  attach  themselves 
closely  to  each  other,  and  eagerly  rally  round  such  of  their  body 
as  have  suffered  wrong  or  insult  from  those  of  Sterling  descent. 
They  have  adopted,  with  enthusiastic  ardour,  Australia  as  their 
country.  Not  only  do  they  vaunt  its  real  merits,  its  fine  pas- 
tures, beautiful  scenery,  and  mild  climate,  with  the  superiority  of 
the  brilliant  skies  of  Sydney  over  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  Lon- 
don ;  but  they  claim  for  it  pre-eminence  on  points  where  the 
superior  merits  of  the  mother  country  are  quite  manifest.  Big 
Cooper's  store  is  piously  believed  to  be  far  more  copious  than 
the  most  ample  warehouses  of  the  British  metropolis;  Mrs 
Richard's  fashionable  repository  is  not  allowed  to  have  a  rival 
in  Bond  Street;  nor  does  it  appear  credible,  that  the  fleetest 
coursers  of  Newmarket  can  rival  the  speed  of  '  Junius'  or 
*  Currency  Lass.9  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  race  shoots  up, 
tall  and  pale,  exactly  as  the  emigrants  do  in  the  back  settle- 
ments of  America.  The  defect  has  there  been  imputed  to  the 
deep  shade  of  the  forests,  as  plants  grow  colourless  when  ex- 
cluded from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  But  in  Australia,  there  are 
no  dense  woods,  but  vast  ranges  of  open  settlement ;  so  that  the 
question,  '  Pr'ytbee,  why  so.  paler  seems  yet  unanswered. 
The  speedy  decay  of  the  teeth  is  also  common  to  them  with 
the  Americans.  These  infirmities  seem  thus  connected  with 
some  climatiaing  process,  not  yet  understood.  It  is  some- 
what curious,  that  they  appear,  in  both  instances,  combined  with 
rather  an  uncommon  general  strength  of  constitution.  The  pale 
backwoodsman  of  America  hews  down  the  forests  with  a  vigour, 
to  which  the  ruddy  Englishman  is  unequal;  and  when  a  set-to, 
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as  k  not  unfrequent,  takes  place  at  Sydney  between  Sterling 
and  Currency,  the  former,  it  is  averred,  comes  off  usually  at  a 
heat y  discount 

-  New  South  Wales  has  been  governed  as  yet  wholly  d  la  mUU 
tmrty — without  either  representative  assembly,  or  anything  that 
can  well  be  called  jury  trial ;  for  a  body  of  officers  appointed  by 
government,  and  sitting  in  full  .uniform,  seem  really,  as  Mr 
Wentworth  observes,  to  be  more  properly  a  court  martial.  Per- 
haps there  have  scarcely  existed,  hitherto,  materials  for  these  sa- 
lutary institutions.  The  best  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  widely 
scattered  over  the  colony,  and  the  original  settlers  could  not  be 
persons  very  well  fitted  for  their  own  government.  Now,  how- 
ever, it  ought  really,  we  think,  not  to  be  very  long  before  the 
people  share  the  first  privilege  of  a  British  country,  by  having  a 
parliament,  or  house  of  assembly.  The  dregs  of  society  might 
m  thrown  out  by  a  somewhat  high  property  qualification  in  the 
doctors ;  and  the  discordant  elements  of  which  it  is  composed, 
would  find  rather  antidote  than  irritation  from  being  brought 
together  in  this  shape.  Their  violence,  finding  an  issue  in 
speech  and  invective,  would  not  seek  another;  and  even  their 
being  brought  solemnly  together  on  a  theatre,  where  talent  and 
eloouence  would  soon  become  the  chief  distinctions,  could  scarce- 
ly mil  to  bring  on  a  substantial  amalgamation. 

All  the  branches  of  industry,  though  yet  in  their  infancy,  are 
proceeding  on  a  scale  which  must  in  due  time  convert  this  co- 
lony into  a  new  America,  Agriculture,  however,  naturally  the 
chief  branch,  begins,  in  a  certain  direction,  to  experience  a 
check.  Till  lately,  the  demand  for  the  government  stores,  and 
for  the  military  at  head-quarters,  afforded  a  sure  market  for  all 
the  grain  that  could  be  raised,  and  which,  being  scarcely  suffi- 
cient, bore  as  high  a  price  as  in  England.  As  culture  advan- 
ces, however,  the  supply  is  fast  outgrowing  this  local  and  limit- 
ed market.  We  need  scarcely  mention  the  strange  remedy 
proposed  by  Mr  Wentworth, — that  government  shall  continue  to 

Eiy  the  original  price,  however  low  the  market  rate  may  fall, 
very  idea,  in  such  a  colony,  of  forcing  wheat  to  remain  at  7s. 
a  bushel,  is  obviously  chimerical.  The  farmer,  as  to  grain, 
must  soon  be  content  with  supplying  it  to  himself  and  his  coun- 
trymen in  cheap  abundance ;  and  for  money  and  foreign  luxu- 
ries, must  look  to  fine  wool  and  other  commodities,  which  will 
bear  the  expense  of  a  long  transport.  This  leads  us  to  consider 
Australian  commerce,  which,  amid  mighty  obstacles,  is  begin- 
ning to  rise  into  existence.  Mr  Cunningham  mentions  that,  in 
the  thirteen  months  preceding  June  1826,  seventeen  vessels 
from  England  had  imported  cargoes  to  the  value  of  L.200,000, 
vol.  xlvii.  no.  93.  o 
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taking  off  wool,  timber,  oil,  skins,  &c.  to  more  than  half  that 
amount.  The  intercourse  with  Mauritius,  India,  and.  China,  is 
to  nearly  the  same  extent.  This  commerce  may  be  considered 
as  the  final  triumph  of  the  navigating  art.  The  circumnaviga- 
tion of  the  globe,  once  the  boast  of  the  greatest  naval  mep,  is 
in  modern  times  a  common  trading  voyage.  Merchant  ves- 
sels bound  for  Sydney,  to  secure  the  best  winds,  generally  go 
out  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  return  by  Cape  Horn. 
This  commerce,  having  been  freed  from  some  absurd  restric- 
tions which  once  fettered  it,  should  doubtless  continue  to  in- 
crease. On  this  subject,  however,  we  find  both  Mr  Wentworth 
and  Mr  Cunningham  zealously  maintaining  doctrines  which  are 
only  the  more  alarming  that  they  seem  prevalent  in  the  colony,  and 
have  even  begun  to  be  partially  acted  upon.  According  to  these 
sages,  every  pound  of  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  which  enters 
an  Australian  port,  is  so  much  dead  loss ;  and  nothing  can  save 
the  settlement,  but  to  load  with  almost  prohibitory  duties  these 
and  all  articles  which  can  by  any  possibility  be  raised  within  it- 
self. It  is  not,  however,  by  thus  heaping  fetter  upon  fetter,  that 
the  difficulties  which  nature  has  opposed  to  Australian  com- 
merce can  ever  be  remedied.  That  these  articles  will  ultimately 
be  raised  in  New  Holland,  which  has  a  tropical  as  well  as  a  tem- 
perate region,  is  highly  probable ;  but  surely  the  heavy  freight 
which  they  now  incur  in  passing  round  half  the  globe,  affords  en- 
couragement enough  for  their  culture;  nor  can  there  be  any 
occasion  to  extinguish  the  rising  commerce  of  Australia,  in  or- 
der to  force  them  into  a  premature  existence.  It  were  some- 
what melancholy  if,  while  our  government  were  making  an  end 
of  this  system  at  home,  it  should  commence  it  for  its  colonies 
beyond  the  Equator. 

Manufactures  have  made  greater  progress  than  might  have 
been  expected.  Coarse  cloths  are  made  from  the  native  wool, 
twilled  linens  from  the  New  Zealand  flax,  leather  from  the  skins 
of  the  kangaroo,  hats  from  the  fur  of  the  flying  squirrel,  car- 
pentry and  rural  implements  from  the  native  timber.  Mr  Went- 
worth, however,  bitterly  reproaches  the  colonists  for  this  indus- 
try, which  be  insists  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  political 
economy.  But  the  Sydney  manufacturers  work,  we  imagine, 
not  to  illustrate  Smith  or  Macculloch,  but  because  they  find  their 
work  pay;  and  if  it  does,  they  cannot  be  under  any  very  grievous 
error.  Mr  Wentworth  is  not  indeed  wrong  here  in  his  general  ^7? 
principle;  but  he  applies  it  too  hastily  to  the  case  of  the  Austra-  ( 

lians.  A  new  country,  no  doubt,  will  generally  do  well  to  ex- 
change its  raw  produce  for  the  manufactures  of  an  improved 
country,  when  these  can  be  found  at  any  reasonable  distance. 
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England,  even  in  her  rudest  state,  could  send  oyer  her  wool  to 
Flanders,  and  receive  it  back  in  the  form  of  cloth*  America  can 
even  send  her  cotton  across  the  Atlantic.  But  the  case  is  very 
different  with  the  Australian,  who  must  send  his  materials  across 
one-half  the  globe,  to  be  returned  to  him  across  the  other  half. 
In  such  circumstances,  he  must  begin  early  himself  to  work  up 
the  most  bulky  portion,  and  must  draw  from  the  region  of  the 
Antipodes  only  some  of  the  finer  forms  of  its  industry. 

On  the  subject  of  Emigration,  Mr  Cunningham  seconds  Mr 
Wentworth  in  recommending  New  South  Wales  as  preferable 
to  America.  The  voyage,  indeed,  is  longer  and  more  expen- 
sive ;  but  this  is  fully  compensated  by  escaping  the  lengthened 
and  dreary  land  journey  into  the  interior.  The  thinly  disposed 
evergreen  woods  do  not  communicate  to  the  soil  that  matchless 
depth  and  fertility,  which,  in  the  dense  forests  of  America,  is 
derived  from  the  deciduous  leaves  mixing  with  the  soil  during 
successive  ages.  But  the  settler  escapes  the  enormous  labour 
which  is  necessary  for  clearing  such  forests ;  he  finds  even  so 
wide  an  interval,  that  he  can  drive  his  plough  through  the 
stumps,  without  rooting  them  up.  He  obtains  a  free  grant  of 
land,  without  paying  a  price  as  in  the  United  States,  or  high 
fees,  as  in  Canada.  Labourers  he  can  have  in  abundance,  such 
bs  they  are ;  while  in  the  west,  they  can  scarcely  be  got  at  all, 
and  only  at  the  most  enormous  wages.  There  seems  very  good 
ground  to  question,  why  no  smaller  capital  should  be  admitted 
than  L.500,  and  no  less  a  grant  made  than  640  acres.  If  the 
first  were  to  vary  down  to  L.50  or  L.100,  with  a  corresponding 
variation  in  the  grant,  the  benefits  of  emigration  might  be  more 
widely  extended,  and  in  many  cases  a  more  effectual  class  intro- 
duced. It  seems  on  all  hands  admitted,  that  the  first  probation  is 
very  severe ;  and  that  there  are  few  who  do  not  repent  more  than 
once  the  adventure  in  which  they  have  embarked.  If,  however, 
they  hold  on  for  a  year  or  two  with  courage  and  energy,  the 
prospect  brightens,  and  independence  and  comfort  begin  to 
open  upon  them.  Mr  Cunningham  very  reasonably  recom- 
mends that  a  little  colony  of  four  or  five  should  make  common 
cause  in  the  first  instance.  They  cheer,  assist,  and  encou- 
rage each  other  ;  one  house,  one  range  of  offices,  suffices  for  all 
in  the  first  instance,  and  as  they  gradually  spread,  they  form  a 
cheerful  and  friendly  neighbourhood. 
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Art.  V.— Trial  of  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  William  Wakefield, 
and  Frances  Wakefield,  indicted  with  one  Edward  Thevenot,  a 
Servant,  for  a  Conspiracy,  and  for  the  Abduction  of  Miss  Ellen 
Turner,  the  only  child  and  heiress  of  William  Turner,  Esq.  qf 
Shrigley  Park,  in  the  County  qf  Chester.    London,  1827. 

We  have  placed  the  name  of  thU  book  at  the  head  of  the 
article,  in  order  to  take  the  opportunity  of  its  publica- 
tion, and  of  the  singular  case  to  which  it  relates,  to  offer  a  few 
observations  upon  the  Law  of  Marriage  in  this  country,  and  its 
relations  with  the  English  Law. 

Although  much  does  not  turn  upon  the  particulars  of  Wake- 
field's case,  it  certainly  tends  to  place  in  a  stronger  light  the  in- 
conveniences of  the  conflict  of  law  we  are  about  to  speak  of,  and 
we  shall  therefore  briefly  mention  them — their  authenticity,  how- 
ever strange  and  even  incredible  some  of  them  may  appear,  being 
wholly  incontestable.  The  verdict  which  was  the  result  of  the 
trial,  is  not  the  only  evidence  of  the  story.  It  was  related  with 
the  utmost  simplicity  and  precision  by  the  unfortunate  young 

E ergon,  the  object  of  the  conspiracy ;  and  her  statement,  con- 
rmed  in  all  its  essential  parts  by  other  testimony,  was  contra- 
dicted in  none  by  the  narrative  which  the  chief  conspirator  him- 
self thought  fit  to  give  to  the  public. 

A  girl  of  fifteen  years  old,  the  only  child  of  a  family  distin- 
guished as  well  for  its  high  respectability  as  its  ample  fortune, 
was  inveigled  from  the  boarding-school  where  she  was  residing, 
by  a  man  above  twice  her  age,  and  hackneyed  in  the  ways  and 
arts  of  the  world,  aided  by  his  brother  and  a  foreign  servant. 
She  was  first  told  that  her  mother  was  dying,  and  then  that  her 
father  was  bankrupt — a  tale  to  which  she  lent  credence  the 
more  readily,  because,  by  a  singular  and  most  unhappy  coinci- 
dence, the  failure  of  a  companion's  father  immediately  before, 
and  the  jocular  remark  of  her  own  father,  who  chanced  then 
to  want  a  few  pounds  in  settling  the  school-bills,  that  he  belie- 
ved he  must  fail  too,  recurred  to  her  mind  when  the  story  of 
the  bankruptcy  was  told  her,  and  gave  an  appearance  of  truth 
to  all  the  monstrous  fictions  afterwards  employed  for  her  de- 
ception. It  was  then  disclosed  to  her  that  no  escape  for  her  pa- 
rent remained  but  by  her  marrying  the  conspirator,  and  thus 
obtaining  a  power  over  the  estates.  Her  father  was  represented 
as  flying  from  his  house ;  his  house  as  shut  up,  and  his  property 
as  about  to  be  sold.  As  the  journey  proceeded,  new  particulars 
were  added.  Upon  reaching  Carlisle,  where  she  was  to  meet  him, 
both  the  accomplices  pretended  to  have  found  the  father  in  an 
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inn  surrounded  by  bailiffs.  A  message  was  delivered  from  him 
to  hasten  her  resolution,  and  urge  her  immediate  marriage  as 
his  only  chance  of  release.  This  decided  her ;  she  went  with- 
out farther  hesitation  across  the  Border,  and  in  Scotland  a  mar- 
riage was  celebrated,  according  to  the  outward  forms,  such  as 
they  are,  which  alone  the  Scotch  Law  requires  to  make  the  con- 
tract valid ;  that  is,  both  parties  declarea  in  the  presence  of  a 
witness  that  they  took  each  other  for  husband  ana  wife  respec- 
tively. Immediately  after,  and  without  consummation,  they  re- 
turned to  England ;  and  on  various  new  pretexts,  the  young  lady 
was  induced  to  accompany  the  conspirator  to  Calais,  where,  be- 
fore any  consummation  had  taken  place,  the  family  overtook 
and  restored  her  to  their  own  care — with  a  joy  on  her  part  only 
surpassed  by  the  indignation  and  disgust  she  felt  at  the  frauds 
that  had  been  practised  upon  her. 

Upon  the  conviction  of  the  conspirators,  a  severe  but  just 
sentence  of  imprisonment  was  pronounced,  and  a  bill  being 
brought  into  Parliament  to  dissolve  the  marriage,  and  to  declare 
the  pretended  marriage  void,  it  passed  through  all  its  stages  in 
both  Houses  without  a  single  dissentient  voice,  and  received  the 
Royal  Assent 

There  were  who  thought  that  the  extreme  remedy  of  legisla- 
tive interference  in  a  private  case,  was  only  to  be  justified  by 
the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  country  having  been  resorted  to,  and 
found  to  afford  no  redress.  Divorce  bills,  by  English  parties,  have 
become  frequent  in  modern  times ;  but  they  always  proceed  upon 
the  assumption,  generally  upon  the  recital,  that  the  marriage  can- 
not be  dissolved  by  any  proceeding  known  to  the  law.   A  Scotch 
marriage,  on  the  other  hand,  is  never  dissolved  by  such  a  bill ;  be- 
cause the  party  complaining  may  have  his  divorce  in  the  Consis- 
torial  Courts  of  Scotland.  An  English  marriage  being  by  law  in- 
dissoluble, is  alone  the  ground  of  an  English  divorce  bill,  because 
the  general  law  is  defective,  and  the  just  and  proper  remedy  can 
only  be  administered  by  making  a  special  law  for  the  occasion. 
So,  in  the  case  before  us,  it  was  contended,  but  rather  in  legal 
circles,  privately,  than  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  that  the 
Scotch  Courts  had  jurisdiction  to  dissolve,  or  rather  to  declare 
null  and  void  ab  initio,  a  marriage  contracted  through  fraud,  and 
the  result  of  a  vile  and  complicated  conspiracy — the  fruits  of  an 
act  which  would  have  been  felony  by  the  law  of  England  had  the 
marriage  been  had  there,  nay,  which  marriage  would  itself  have 
constituted  a  felony,  had  the  Scotch  and  English  Law  been  the 
same.    It  was  said,  that  even  supposing  the  Scotch  Courts  upon 
these  grounds  did  not  think  fit  to  dissolve  the  marriage,  still  they 
had  an  undoubted  jurisdiction  over  the  question,  and  that  it  was 
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impossible  beforehand,  in  a  case  of  the  first  impression,  to  affirm 
the  impossibility  of  their  deciding  against  the  marriage— which 
would  render  all  recourse  to  Parliament  unnecessary.  Again, 
it  was  contended,  that  the  English  Ecclesiastical  Courts  were 
open  to  the  case ;  that  there  was  such  a  case  of  fraud  in  the  in- 
ducements to,  and  in  the  very  concoction,  and  even  execution 
of  the  contract,  as  would  incline  the  Judge  to  hold  the  whole  a 
mere  trick,  and  declare  the  contract  void ;  that  at  all  events  the 
question  might  be  tried,  and  that  the  case  of  Harford  v.  Morris, 
where  such  a  view  was  taken,  bore  sufficiently  upon  the  present 
to  make  the  possibility  at  least  of  a  like  result,  by  no  means 
doubtful.  Some  indeed  there  were  who  held  the  application  of 
Harford  v.  Morris  so  strong  as  to  warrant  a  confident  expecta- 
tion of  a  favourable  judgment.  But  at  least  it  seemed  difficult 
to  deny  that  the  question  might  be  entertained,  or  to  affirm  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  the  decision  being  against  the  marriage* 
According  to  all  principles,  therefore,  the  divorce  bill  was  con- 
tended to  be  premature.  It  might  be  rendered  necessary,  in 
the  event  of  the  Court  affording  no  redress ;  but  to  begin  by  as- 
suming that  prospect  to  be  hopeless,  and  to  make  a  new  law  for 
the  particular  case,  without  trying  whether  or  not  the  general 
law  of  the  land  reached  it,  was,  by  some  very  high  legal  autho- 
rities, regarded  as  a  precipitate  and  ill-considered  act  of  legisla- 
tion. The  highly  respectable  opinion  of  Lord  Eldon  was,  whether 
by  his  authority  or  not  we  are  unable  to  say,  cited  in  favour  of 
this  view  of  the  matter.  But  when  the  bill  was  introduced,  and 
the  evidence  heard  by  the  Lords,  no  opposition  was  offered-*— 
men  seemed  to  act  upon  the  strong  and  very  natural  feelings  of 
indignation  excited  by  the  atrocious  conduct  of  the  conspirators, 
and  to  give  the  benefit  to  the  much  injured  party  of  that  dis- 
patch which  could  only  be  obtained  from  a  legislative  provision, 
and  which  in  such  a  case  was  peculiarly  desirable. 

If  we  now  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  merits  of  the 
legal  question,  assumed  by  Parliament  to  be  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  country,  we  may  remark  that 
it  certainly  seems  at  first  sight,  to  be  contrary  to  natural  justice, 
that  a  contract  entirely  obtained  by  gross  fraud,  and  executed  un- 
der the  most  complete  delusion,  should  stand  good  when  question- 
ed in  a  court  of  law.  If  a  man  deceives  another  as  to  the  quality 
of  a  chattel  he  is  selling  him,  the  purchase,  how  formally  soever 
it  may  be  made,  is  absolutely  void.  So  if  the  deception  is  as  to 
the  consequences  or  motives  of  the  transaction.  If  a  man  induces 
another  to  accept  a  bill  of  exchange,  by  telling  him  that  it  is 
wanted  to  release  his  (the  acceptor's)  son  from  prison,  or  the 
acceptor's  own  goods  from  execution,  when  neither  the  son  nor 
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the  goods  have  been  taken  in  execution  ;  beyond  all  doubt,  as  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  the  acceptance  is  void.  Why,  then,  should 
a  woman  be  bound  by  a  contract  of  marriage  in  favour  of  the 
husband,  when  his  fraud  induced  her  to  enter  into  it,  by  causing 
a  belief  that  it  was  necessary  to  save  her  father  and  his  property 
from  the  process  of  the  law,— the  person  and  the  effects  being  in 
fact  in  no  jeopardy  of  process  whatever, — and  that  the  father  re- 
quired her  to  marry,  whereas  in  truth  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter  ?  If  dolus  dans  locum  contractu*  in  all  other  cases  avoids  the 
contract  as  to  the  fraudulent  person,  why  should  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  contracts  be  the  only  exception  to  so  wholesome 
and  rational  a  rule  ? 

We  do  not  say  that  this  is  not  a  point  somewhat  incumbered 
with  doubt ;  but  we  nevertheless  conceive  marriage  to  stand  upon 
a  different  footing  from  other  contracts.  All  presumptions  lean 
towards  supporting  the  validity  of  any  actual  marriage  far  more 
vehemently  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  contract,  in  consequence 
of  the  nature  of  the  union,  the  change  that  it  almost  naturally 
effects  by  consummation  in  the  state  of  the  parties,  and  the 
effects  of  that  consummation  in  calling  into  existence  other  par- 
ties interested  in  its  being  held  valid.  When  an  ordinary  con- 
tract is  annulled  on  proof  of  the  consent  of  one  of  the  parties 
having  been  brought  about  by  fraud,  the  consequence  is,  that  both 
are  restored  to  the  same  condition  in  which  they  stood  before  it 
was  entered  into,  and  the  rights  of  no  other  parties  are  concern- 
ed. But  where  a  fraudulent  marriage  has  subsisted  for  any 
length  of  time,  de  facto,  it  is  generally  impossible  either  that  the 
injured  party  can  be  restored  to  her  former  condition,  or  the 
rights  of  the  children  saved.  There  can  neither  be  restitutio  in 
integrum,  or  security  for  a  status  eminently  favoured  by  the  law. 
The  great  object  in  the  annulment  of  fraudulent  contracts,  how- 
ever, is  precisely  that  the  injured  party  may  be  restored  in  tnte- 
grum — salvo  jure  of  all  who  are  innocent — and  therefore,  where 
this  restitution  is  unattainable,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the 
rule  of  law  should  cease,  with  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  found- 
ed. But  there  is  another  and  a  deeper  reason  for  the  distinc- 
tion. The  object  of  almost  all  other  contracts  is  gain  or  profit — 
money,  in  short,  or  something  that  money  may  purchase — and 
where  the  views  of  profit  or  loss  are  affected  by  fraud  or  error, 
it  is  easy  to  show  that  these  have  affected  the  essence  of  the  con- 
tract, and  the  considerations  on  which  it  necessarily  proceeded. 
But  the  contract  of  marriage,  in  its  proper  and  strict  conception, 
is  purely  and  entirely  personal ;  and  must  be  held  to  rest  exclu- 
sively on  personal  preference  and  attachment,  and  not  on  any  con- 
siderations of  rank,  fortune,  or  influence,  in  either  of  the  parties 
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contracting.  The  considerations  which  a  man  is  understood  to 
give  for  his  wife,  are  not  any  supposed  measure  of  wealth,  or  sta- 
tion, or  power  or  will  to  serve  her  relations ;  but  only  his  person, 
and  the  conjugal  rights  which  are  derived  to  her  from  his  matri- 
monial obligations.  If  she  gets  these,  she  gets  all  that  the  law 
holds  she  contracted  for — and,  consequently,  cannot  annul  the 
marriage,  because  she  has  been  deceived  as  to  minor  particulars. 
The  mutual  monopoly  of  the  person,  the  consortium  vita,  and  the 
reciprocal  rights  and  duties  which  accrue  from  the  relation,  are 
all  that  the  law  regards  as  its  essentials ;  and  anything  else,  how- 
ever practically  important,  is  but  accessary  and  accidental.  It 
may  be  very  true,  in  point  of  fact,  that  her  chief  inducement  to 
marry,  was  her  expectation  of  sharing  in  the  fortune  and  dignity 
which  her  husband  had  falsely  represented  himself  as  possessing, 
or  of  benefitting  by  the  kindness  he  may  have  promised  to  her 
friends;  but  if  she  deliberately  consented  to  marry  him,  she 
must  submit  to  this  disappointment.  She  did  not  marry  his  for- 
tune, or  rank,  or  benevolence,  but  himself.  She  took  him  for 
richer  for  poorer— for  better  for  worse — and  must  therefore 
remain  married,  unless  she  can  prove  either  a  deception  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  person,  or  such  force  or  fear  as  to  exclude  the 
notion  of  consent  altogether. 

It  is  certain,  accordingly,  that  many  exceptions  to  the  com- 
mon rules  of  law  are  admitted  in  the  case  of  marriage.  If  an 
agent  is  prevailed  upon  to  accept  a  bill,  drawn  by  one  pretend- 
ing to  have  authority  from  his  (the  acceptor's)  employer,  to  pro- 
cure his  acceptance,  as  in  favour  of  the  drawer,  the  acceptance 
is  void  at  law ;  and  a  deed,  executed  under  a  similar  error,  in- 
duced by  fraud,  would  be  set  aside  by  the  Courts  of  Equity  in 
England ;  and  in  our  courts,  which  are  both  legal  and  equita- 
ble, could  not  be  sued  upon  with  effect  in  any  way.  But  no  one 
can  doubt  that  a  marriage  would  be  good,  which  a  person  had 
been  induced  to  contract  by  a  representation  that  her  parent 
wished  it,  when  he  was  truly  averse  to  it.  So,  if  a  man  induces 
a  woman  to  take  him  for  her  husband,  by  representing  his  for- 
tune as  larger,  or  his  age  as  less,  than  it  really  is,  no  one  can 
maintain  that  such  a  marriage  is  invalid.  Put  even  a  stronger 
case.  An  adventurer  persuades  an  heiress  that  he  is  of  noble 
family,  with  a  large  estate  in  a  distant  province ; — she  marries 
him,  and  finds  him  a  person  of  mean  birth,  with  only  debts  in 
the  world, — the  marriage  could  not  be  set  aside  in  any  court  of 
law.  Yet  where,  it  may  be  asked,  does  the  case  in  question 
differ  from  the  one  now  supposed  ?  The  fraud  in  both  cases  may 
be  said  to  have  caused  the  contract ;  in  neither  did  the  woman 
marry  a  disguised  monster,  but  in  neither  would  she  have  con- 
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tented  to  the  contract,  had  she  been  aware  of  the  ikcU,  which 
were  studiously  and  fraudulently  withheld  from  her  know- 
ledge. 

The  Scotch  lawyer  who  was  called  to  prove,  in  Wakefield's 
case,  that  the  marriage  was  good  by  the  law  of  the  country  where 
it  was  contracted,  did  not,  however,  answer  the  questions  put,  in 
a  way  so  clear  as  to  show  that  it  was  certainly  good.  He  ad- 
mitted that  he  knew  of  no  such  case  ever  having  occurred,  con- 
sequently, that  none  such  within  his  knowledge  had  ever  been 
considered  and  determined  by  the  Courts  of  Scotland.  But  he 
also  admitted,  that  he  could  form  no  opinion  upon  the  case  if  it 
were  to  come  before  him ;  for,  being  reminded  that  such  a  mar- 
riage in  England,  where  the  fraud  and  seduction  were  practised, 
would  have  been  felony  ;  and  admitting,  as  he  must  have  done, 
that  in  Scotland  such  fraud  would  have  been  criminal,  he  was 
asked  as  to  the  validity  of  an  act  of  this  nature  in  Scotland,  sup- 
posing the  seduction  had  been  felony  by  the  Scotch  law,  or  even 
supposing  it  a  misdemeanour ;  and  he  plainly  showed,  by  his 
answer,  that  he  was  unable  to  solve  the  question,  never  having 
considered  it  in  its  true  light. 

We  shall  here  insert  that  part  of  the  cross-examination  which 
bears  upon  this  matter,  in  case  any  doubt  should  exist  as  to  the 
meaning. 

•  We  have  now  been  talking,  supposing  the  facts  that  are  said  to 
have  happened  at  Gretna  Green  stood  alone  without  any  extraneous 
circumstances — do  yon  mean  to  represent  there  has  ever  been  a  case 
decided  in  Scotland,  in  which  the  facts  resembled  at  all  those  you 
have  heard  given  in  evidence  to-day  ? — I  mean  the  facts  out  of  Scot- 
land— 1  mean  the  facts  that  happened  before  the  marriage? — No,  I 
do  not  know  of  any  case  where  the  facts  were  similar  to  these. 

4  Don't  you  know  that  there  never  has  been  a  case  decided  in  Scot- 
land where  the  facts  were  at  all  similar  to  these? — I  don't  think  there 
is  any  reported  case. 

'  Has  there  ever  been  an  unreported  case — any  case  at  all? — I  have 
said  already,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  case ;  and  I  think  I  can  go  fur- 
ther, and  say  I  don't  think  there  is  a  case. 

4  In  which  the  facts  at  all  resemble  those  that  are  given  in  evidence 
to-day  ? — No. 

*  Is  not  the  Civil  Law  of  high  authority  in  the  Scotch  law  of  mar- 
riage ?  and  does  not  the  Scotch  law  import  into  the  law  of  marriage 
the  principle  of  the  Roman  law,  consensus  rum  concubitus  faeit  nup- 
Has  ?—  It  does :  and  we  long  used  to  go  by  the  Civil  Law,  but  we 
now  think  we  have  cases  on  which  we  can  proceed. 

'  But  the  Civil  Law  principles  are  of  high  authority  as  respects  the 
Scotch  law  of  marriage  ? — Certainly. 
1  Are  you  not  aware  it  is  a  principle  in  the  Civil  Law,  that  a  con- 
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tract  is  void  "  cui  dolus  dot  locum  ;"  that  there  is  a  principle  in  the 
Civil  Law  which  voids  a  contract  of  that  sort  ? — There  is  such  a  ge- 
neral principle. 

*  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  is  also  a  Praetorian  Edict  very  well 
known  in  the  Civil  law, — "  Pacta  convcnta  qua:  ncque  dolo  malo,  nequc 
adversus  leges,  neque  quo  fraus  cui  earum  fiat,  facta  crunt  servabo  ?  — 
I  don't  recollect  the  particular  dictum,  but  I  think  there  is  a  dictum 
to  that  effect. 

'  Are  you  not  aware  that  by  the  Civil  Law — by  one  of  the  novels 
of  Justinian,  a  person  by  fraud  taking  away  a  young  woman,  and  by 
fraud  marrying  her,  is  guilty  of  a  capital  offence  ? — I  believe  he  is, 
but  I  don't  recollect. 

*  But  you  believe  there  is  such  a  law  of  Justinian,  which  is  parcel 
of  the  Civil  Law  ? — Yes. 

*  Is  there  in  the  law  of  Scotland  any  statute,  or  is  it  at  common 
law,  an  offence  to  inveigle  and  take  away  an  heiress  for  the  purpose 
of  marrying  her — was  it  ever  punished  as  a  capital  offence,  for  in- 
stance ? — The  forcibly  taking  her  away  has  been. 

'  But  I  mean  inveigling  her  by  fraud  ? — I  don't  know  of  any  case 
—certainly  there  has  not  been  one  for  centuries.  I  should  say  no  ca- 
pital offence. 

6  But  is  it  an  offence  to  inveigle  and  take  her  away  ? — I  don't  know 
of  any  case  being  prosecuted  in  a  criminal  court. 

'  Suppose  now,  (I  am  going  to  put  a  case,)  suppose  that  it  were  an 
offence  of  a  high  nature,  punishable  by  transportation  for  life,  and  that 
it  had  only  within  three  years  ceased  to  be  a  capital  offence  by  the 
law  of  Scotland,  to  inveigle  away  a  person  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tracting a  marriage  with  her, — suppose  that  was  the  law  of  Scotland, 
should  you  conceive  that  the  marriage,  in  such  circumstances,  solem- 
nized by  the  law  of  Scotland,  would  be  a  valid  marriage  ? — It  is  very 
difficult  to  form  an  opinion  upon  that  I  should  say  by  the  law  of 
Scotland,  if  a  person  inveigled  away  another  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tracting marriage,  if  that  person  afterwards  freely  gave  her  consent  to 
be  married,  and  was  married,  that  the  marriage  is  a  valid  marriage ; 
and  I  am  so  taking  it  in  your  qualification  of  its  being  a  capital  offence 
to  inveigle  her  away. 

'  And  that  yet  the  same  law  would  support  the  marriage  of  the 
person  so  inveigled  as  valid,  which  made  it  punishable  with  death  to 
inveigle  her  away,  and  marry  her  ? — /  cannot  conceive  such  a  state  of 
matters. 

<  Can  you  conceive  such  to  be  the  civil  law  of  Scotland,  if  such  was 
the  criminal  law  of  Scotland  ?  Can  you  in  your  imagination  conceive 
they  could,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  make  that  marriage  good,  the  con- 
tracting which  was,  by  the  same  law,  a  capital  offence  ? — If  the  law  of 
Scotland  was  very  different  from  what  it  is ;  but  that  supposes  a  law 
that  I  never  heard  of  in  Scotland.' 

The  evidence,  therefore,  of  this  learned  gentleman  merely 
amounted  to  this,  that  what  took  place  at  Gretna-Green  between 
the  parties,  constituted  a  good  Scotch  marriage,  if  there  was 
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nothing  else  to  hinder  it  from  standing  good.  If  threats  had 
been  used  in  England,  and  their  effect  continued,  though  not 
renewed  while  the  ceremony  was  performed,  doubtless,  accord- 
ing to  his  opinion,  the  marriage  would  have  been  invalid ;  and 
what  difference,  in  point  of  law,  the  prisoner's  frauds  made  in 
the  validity  of  the  contract  flowing  from  them,  these  frauds 
being  a  high  crime,  and  the  contract,  the  consummation  of  the 
criminal  conduct,  he  never  seems  to  have  considered,  although 
it  was  plainly  the  most  important  element  in  the  question. 

It  has  been  said,  but  without  sufficiently  considering  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  difference  between  the  cases  put,  of  ordinary  mis- 
representations made  previous  to  marriage,  and  the  case  in  hand, 
are  reconciled  by  the  circumstance  of  the  frauds  in  the  former 
giving  room  for  inquiry,  and  the  conspiracy  in  question  having 
prevented  inquiry.  But  this  will  not  solve  the  difficulties  that 
beset  the  point.  When  a  horse  is  represented  as  sound  contrary 
to  the  seller's  knowledge,  the  sale  is  void,  although  an  inspection 
might  have  detected  the  falsehood — nay,  when  a  man  chooses 
to  buy  a  chattel  or  an  estate,  without  seeing  it  or  inquiring  about 
it,  he  is  not  bound  by  his  contract,  if  a  wilful  falsehood  is  told 
him  concerning  the  subject  matter  :  So  it  is  easy  to  figure  cases 
of  misrepresentation  tending  to  obtain  consent  for  a  marriage, 
which,  from  their  very  nature,  would  preclude  all  inquiry  by 
lulling  all  suspicion,  and  yet  no  one  could  pretend  that  the  mar- 
riage was  therefore  void.  Even  in  the  case  we  are  considering, 
the  young  lady  might  have  addressed  her  inquiries  to  the  persons 
at  the  inns  she  stopped  at ;  she  might  have  insisted  on  seeing  her 
kinswoman  at  one  town  through  which  she  passed ;  or  upon 
speaking  to  her  father,  or  the  pretended  officers,  at  another.  Up- 
on the  whole,  therefore,  though  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the 
question,  we  incline  to  think  that  the  marriage  would  not  have 
been  set  aside  in  any  court,  either  of  England  or  Scotland. 

This  discussion  has  naturally  turned  the  thoughts  of  reflect- 
ing men  towards  the  state  of  the  law  regulating  marriage  in 
Scotland.  It  seems  a  most  extraordinary  posture  of  things,  that 
while  our  neighbours  have  guarded,  by  extreme  precaution, 
against  an  improvident  contract  on  so  important  a  matter,  all 
those  precautions  should  be  evaded  or  frustrated  by  so  easy  an 
expedient  as  a  journey  to  Scotland — no  difficult  thing  to  under- 
take from  the  Land's-End,  but  easier  than  going  to  the  county 
town,  in  the  provinces  bordering  on  Scotland. 

By  the  Marriage  Act,  ever  since  the  reign  of  George  the  Se- 
cond, a  person  under  the  age  of  one  and  twenty,  can  only  mar- 
ry after  public  proclamation  in  church  for  three  successive  Sun- 
days, and  consequently  a  fortnight  given  for  notice  to  parents  or 
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guardians,  unless  their  consent  is  formally  interposed,  in  which 
case  the  marriage  may  be  immediately  celebrated  by  license. 
Moreover,  the  solemnity  must  be  performed  by  a  regular  clergy- 
man in  orders.  To  the  English  it  has  appeared,  that  this  is  by 
no  means  too  complicated  a  machinery  for  effecting  so  important 
a  purpose ;  or  that  greater  facility  could  safely  be  given  for  en- 
tering into  so  weighty  and  so  indissoluble  an  engagement.  The 
more  delay,  they  say,  the  more  time  for  reflection,  the  better, 
at  a  time  of  life  when  the  passions  are  so  much  stronger  than  the 
judgment;  and  the  interposition  of  parental  authority  and  ad- 
vice is  the  mildest  and  most  appropriate  check  that  could  be 
devised  upon  the  imprudence  of  youth. 

With  us,  in  Scotland,  however,  the  law  is  wholly  different.  The 
civil  law  doctrine  prevails  here  in  its  full  force.  Mere  consent 
of  parties,  deliberately  given,  is  alone  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
marriage,  without  a  moment's  delay,  without  any  consent  of 
parents  or  guardians,  or  any  notice  to  them ;  add  to  which,  that 
a  mere  promise  of  marriage,  followed  by  consummation,  or  a 
living  together  as  man  and  wife,  without  either  formal  consent 
or  promise,  amount  also  to  a  marriage,  being  deemed  by  oper- 
ation of  law  to  involve  presumptions  of  consent. 

We  speak  with  all  reverence  of  our  country's  institutions ; 
and  we  know  that  in  point  of  fact  less  evil  has  practically  re- 
sulted from  them  than  might  have  been  apprehended ;  but  we 
must  admit  that  it  is  not  unnatural  for  our  neighbours  to  won- 
der bow  such  a  law  can  prevail  in  a  civilized  state  of  society, 
where  marriage  is,  as  it  were,  the  very  corner-stone  of  all  the 
social  edifice.  A  person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  cannot 
sell  or  pledge,  or  in  any  way  burden  an  acre  of  his  land ;  but 
a  boy  of  fourteen,  and  a  girl  of  twelve,  may  unite  themselves, 
on  an  acquaintance  of  half  an  hour,  indissolubly  for  life.  Nay, 
the  heir  to  vast  possessions  and  high  honours,  may  be,  at  that 
tender  age,  inveigled  by  a  strumpet  of  thirty,  into  a  match,  which, 
by  its  consequences,  shall  carry  to  the  issue  of  her  bed  all  his 
castles  and  dignities.  This  seems  strange ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  it  does  expose  our  youth  occasionally  to  most  tre- 
mendous hazards.  We  have  already  said,  however,  that  the  prac- 
tical evils  are  far  less  than  might  be  expected,  owing,  perhaps, 
to  the  characteristic  caution  of  our  race ;  and  we  might  say,  that 
there  are  hazards  and  evils  in  the  opposite  system,  which  we,  in 
our  turn,  wonder  a  little  that  the  English  should  overlook.  We 
do  not  propose,  however,  on  this  occasion,  to  enter  into  any 
comparison  of  the  two  laws ;  but  merely  to  consider  the  conse- 
quences that  have  arisen  from  their  conflict,  and  from  what  we 
cannot  but  think  the  inconsistent  principles  upon  which  their  re- 
spective pretensions  have  on  different  occasions  been  adjusted. 
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The  law  of  England,  by  allowing  the  validity  of  Scotch  mar- 
riages between  its  own  domesticated  subject*,  plainly  renders 
that  law  quite  nugatory*  wherever  there  is  a  temptation  to 
evade  its  enactments,  that  is,  wherever  the  mischief  exists, 
to  punish  which  they  were  devised.  The  tradesman  and  his 
wife,  and  their  children,  are  married  regularly  by  banns ;  the 
person  of  maturer  age  and  easy  circumstances,  week  by  license ; 
the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians  is  given  as  a  matter  of 
course  where  the  match  is  prudent.  But  wherever  the  parties 
ought  not  to  marry — where  there  is  disparity  of  years,  or  of 
station,  or  of  fortune,  then  the  law  becomes  a  dead  letter ;  these 
bring  the  very  cases  for  which  its  aid  was  wanted,  and  to  regu- 
late which  its  provisions  were  contrived— provisions,  in  every 
other  case,  rather  incumbrances  than  advantages.  The  journey 
to  Scotland  is  plainly  a  mere  fraud  upon  the  law  of  England— 
an  escape  from  its  penalties — an  evasion  of  its  authority.  The 
residence  in  Scotland,  which  allows  the  Scottish  law  to  regulate 
the  contract  as  lex  loci,  is  hardly  colourable,  or  rather,  it  is  no 
residence  at  all.  The  parties  may  remain  within  our  territory  du- 
ring the  half  minute  necessary  to  utter  the  words  of  mutual  con- 
sent, and  then  recross  the  line  and  re-enter  England.  Straight- 
way they  are  married  to  all  intents  and  purposes  1  and  all  English 
rights,  from  the  succession  to  a  dukedom,  down  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  a  cabbage-garden,  become  irrevocably  affected  by  the  so- 
lemnity, or  rather  the  mockery,  enacted  in  Scotland.  No  mat- 
ter how  illegal  the  whole  affair  may  have  been — for  it  is  illegal 
even  in  Scotland,  and  the  parties  are  liable  to  censure,  and  strictly 
speaking,  even  to  punishment ;  but  this  is  never  inflicted,  unless 
a  clergyman  most  needlessly  lend  his  aid ;  and  whether  inflicted 
or  not,  the  marriage  stands  good.  "  Fieri  non  debuit,  factum 
valet,99  says  the  law  of  Scotland !  "  Contractus  habent  vigorem 
secundum  legem  loci,99  echoes  the  English  law !  with  a  view  to 
frustrating  its  own  most  specific  and  positive  enactments,  upon 
the  most  important  of  all  subjects. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  always  so  held  in  the  Courts  of  England : 
Influenced  by  the  general  principle,  that  whatever  is  plainly 
done  in  fraudem  legis,  shall  not  avail  the  wrong-doer,  many 
great  lawyers,  and  among  them  Lord  Mansfield,  refused  to  re- 
cognise the  validity  of  those  runaway  marriages.  Hints  and 
even  public  doubts  were  flung  out  in  different  courts ;  but  at 
length  a  case  from  one  of  the  midland  counties,  came  by 
appeal  {Letters  of  Request)  into  the  Consistorial  Courts  of  Lon- 
don, and  was  finally  decided  by  the  Delegates,  judging  in  the 
last  Court — we  allude  to  Crompton  v.  Bearcrqft.  Since  that 
time,  the  doctrine  there  maintained  has  passed  current — that 
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the  bare  fact  of  the  marriage  being  good  in  Scotland,  makes 
it  good  everywhere,  without  regard  to  the  evasion  of  English 
law  practised  in  the  proceeding.  Afterwards  the  case  of  llder- 
ton  v.  Hderton,  was  decided  in  the  Common  Pleas.  It  was  a 
writ  of  dower  brought  by  a  widow  against  the  heir-at-law ;  the 
defendant  pleaded  the  uncques  accouple  in  loyal  matrimonie — 
which  put  in  issue  the  validity  of  the  marriage — a  Scotch  run- 
away one.  The  Court  held  it  valid,  and  the  widow  of  that  mar- 
riage had  her  dower. 

Now,  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  eminently  pregnant  with 
inconvenience  and  mischief,  needs  hardly  be  stated ;  it  ob- 
viously must  be  so.  That  it  is  peculiar  to  the  Law  of  Marriage, 
is  equally  certain.  In  no  other  matter  do  our  municipal  laws 
suffer  themselves  to  be  evaded.  A  man  cannot  get  into  a  boat 
at  Dover,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  the  stamp  laws,  by  draw- 
ing a  receipt,  which  may  be  afterwards  available  in  an  English 
Court  of  Justice.  He  cannot  go  to  Scotland  and  execute  a  will 
of  lands  in  England,  without  three  subscribing  witnesses.  If  he 
could,  whatever  fraudulent  devices  any  one  had  to  set  up,  would 
be  alleged  to  have  been  made  at  Gretna  Green,  and  the  check 
afforded  by  examining  attesting  witnesses,  would  no  longer 
exist ;  and  we  should  hear  of  Gretna  Green  wills  to  defraud 
the  heir-at-law,  just  as  we  now  do  of  Gretna  Green  marriages, 
to  defeat  the  marriage  act  immediately,  and  in  their  consequen- 
ces to  affect  heirs-at-law  likewise.  Is  then  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage to  be  the  only  one  where  the  Law  of  England  permits 
the  most  gross  and  barefaced  evasion  of  its  provisions,  merely 
because  this  is  of  all  contracts  the  most  momentous  in  itself,  and 
the  most  grave  in  its  consequences  ?  If  the  Scotch  Law  were 
but  a  little  different  from  the  English  on  this  head ;  if  it  afford- 
ed some  securities  against  rashness  and  fraud,  though  of  a  differ- 
ent kind,  there  might  be  less  reason  for  marvelling  at  the  patience 
with  which  its  inroads  have  been  endured  by  the  jurisconsults, 
and  the  legislature  of  the  sister  kingdom.  But  the  diversity  is 
entire  and  extreme ;  the  securities  are  none — the  transition  is 
from  great,  elaborate,  even  excessive  care  and  precaution,  to  a 
total  absence  of  all  care,  and  every  precaution.  And  yet,  no 
sooner  was  the  protection  given  to  Scotch  marriages,  avowed  in 
the  cases  above  cited,  than  all  at  once  every  thought  of  securing 
the  execution  of  the  Marriage  Act  vanished,  and  attempts  have 
been  since  made  rather  to  extend  than  diminish  that  protection, 
and  consequently  widen  the  breach  which  it  has  made  in  the  pe- 
culiar enactments  of  the  Marriage  Law.  Thus,  a  nobleman  pos- 
sessed of  large  estates,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  as  well  as 
high  honours  in  both  countries,  having  a  son  before  marriage 
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in  England,  married  the  mother  on  his  death-bed,  in  hopes  that 
this  would  legitimate  the  issue,  in  Scotland  at  least ;  and  then, 
as  the  law  would  hardly  hold  a  person  to  be  a  bastard  in  one 
country,  and  legitimate  in  another,  an  argument  might  possibly 
have  been  raised  for  a  general  legitimacy.  The  contrary  doc- 
trine of  a  general  bastardy  prevailed  in  this  case,  but  upon 
grounds  which  made  it  more  doubtful,  what  would  have  been 
the  decision,  if  the  marriage  had  been  celebrated  in  Scotland. 
This,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  in  the  former  case  of  Sheddan  v. 
Patrick,  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon  appeal,  an  Eng- 
lish (or  American)  marriage  of  a  Scotchman,  was  held  not  to 
legitimate  the  children  quoad  succession  to  Scotch  estates,  be- 
cause it  was  said,  that  a  question  of  status  must  always  be  deci- 
ded by  the  lex  loci — and  the  converse  of  the  proposition  would 
seem  to  make  the  ante-nuptial  issue  of  a  Scotch  marriage  gene- 
rally legitimate.  We  are  aware,  indeed,  of  the  late  case  in  Eng- 
land, of  Doe  v.  Birtwhisile,  where  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
held,  that  the  ante-nuptial  child  of  parents  domiciled  in  Scot- 
land, and  afterwards  marrying  there,  cannot  inherit  an  English 
real  estate :  But  this,  beside  that  it  proceeded  on  very  technical 
grounds,  and  that  it  is  now  under  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
by  writ  of  error,  seems  at  variance  with  the  principles  that  ruled 
all  former  cases ;  for  undeniably  the  child  was  legitimate  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  in  Scotland,  the  country  of  his  birth,  and 
the  decision  makes  him  a  bastard  on  one  side  of  the  Tweed,  and 
legitimate  on  the  other. 

The  soundness  or  absurdity  of  any  rule  of  law, — its  consist- 
ency with  the  system  it  belongs  to,  or  its  repugnance  to  that  sys- 
tem, is  often  best  discovered,  from  the  difficulty  or  ease  with 
which  it  may  be  applied  in  point  of  principle  to  other  analogous 
cases.  And  when  judges  have,  from  inadvertence,  or  partiality, 
or  worse  motives,  (if  in  a  judge  worse  motives  can  be,)  de- 
parted from  the  principles  of  the  law,  in  any  one  case,  it  never 
fails  that  other  cases  occur  which  show  the  error  they  have 
committed,  by  presenting  much  greater  inconveniences  as  likely 
to  result  from  the  new  and  unsound  principle,  than  were  appre- 
hended on  its  first  adoption.  When  the  Courts  in  Westminster 
Hall  differed  on  the  question  of  qualified  acceptance,  those  who 
held  the  one  opinion,  (as  we  should  say,  the  less  sound,)  were 
fain  to  admit  its  inconvenience,  by  refusing  to  extend  it  to 
other  parties  than  the  acceptor ;  and  instead  of  at  once  saying, 
*  We  were  wrong  in  applying  it  to  acceptances,'  they  said, 
(  The  doctrine  had  been  carried  far  enough  already,  and  should 
'  not  be  carried  farther ;'  evidently  meaning,  that  it  had  been 
carried  too  far.     Yet  if  it  was  wrong  to  extend  it  by  a  logical 
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application,  it  was  wrong  to  have  ever  introduced  it  The 
same  fate  has  attended  the  principle  introduced  in  Orvmpton  v. 
AeoriCT^  and  adopted  in  i&fer^  The  judges  unani- 

mously declared  their  disinclination  to  apply  it  to  divorce ;  and 
yet,  if  there  be  any  soundness  in  the  principle,  "  Unumquod- 
que  diswhitur  eodem  tnodo  quo  colligatur"  whatever  jurisdiction 
sufficed  to  make  a  good  marriage,  was  sufficient  to  make  a  good 
divorce.  In  Lolly's  case,  which  was  solemnly  argued  before 
the  twelve  judges,  the  validity  of  a  regular  sentence  of  our 
Scotch  Consistorial  Courts,  dissolving  an  English  marriage, 
was  discussed ;  and  the  whole  judges  pronounced,  that  such  a 
proceeding,  how  regular  and  formal  soever,  and  although  there 
was  a  sufficient  residence  to  give  a  domicile  to  the  parties  in 
Scotland,  and  thereby  a  clear  jurisdiction  to  the  Scotch  Court, 
was  nevertheless  of  no  effect  to  affect  an  English  marriage ;  and 
this  question,  too,  arose  in  the  shape  most  favourable  to  the 
validity  of  the  divorce,  for  it  was  raised  by  a  conviction  of  fe- 
lony, the  offence  consisting  in  a  second  marriage  contracted  in 
England  after  the  Scotch  divorce. 

It  was  agreed  by  all  lawyers  who  attended  to  that  important 
discussion, #  that  there  would  have  been  but  little  difficulty  in 


•  We  have  been  favoured  by  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  cause  with 
the  following"  note  of  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  Lolly,  which  has 
never,  we  believe,  been  reported,  certainly  never  in  any  of  our  Scotch 
Reports,  how  interesting  soever  to  Scotch  lawyers.  The  reader 
is  aware,  that  in  England,  when  a  person  is  tried  for  felony,  and  any 
point  of  law  is  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  Judges,  they  are 
supposed  to  sit  only  as  assessors,  or  to  inform  the  conscience  of  the 
judge  who  tried  the  indictment.  He  alone  has  the  power,  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  Gaol  Delivery,  to  try  the  cause.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  judges,  after  hearing  the  arguments  on  the  point  reser- 
ved, which  they  do  in  the  Exchequer  Chambers  in  term  time, — in 
Serjeant's  Inn  (after  their  dinner)  in  vacation  time,— deliver  no  opi- 
nion formally,  but  inform  their  brother  privately,  and  he,  or  whoever 
is  in  his  place  at  the  next  assize  for  the  same  place,  pronounces  the 
judgment.  Mr  Baron  Wood  tried  Lolly's  case  at  Lancaster  Summer 
Assizes  1812.  The  case  was  argued  by  Messrs  Littledale  and  Brougham 
in  Westminster  Hall,  and  Serjeant's  Inn,  the  following  Michaelmas 
term,  and  Michaelmas  vacation.  Mr  Baron  Thompson  went  to  Lan- 
caster the  Spring  Assizes  1813,  and  delivered  the  judgment.  The  note 
is  as  follows : — 

'  Thompson,  B.  began  with  stating  at  length  the  indictment  and 
'  trial,  Coram  Wood,  2?.,  and  then  stated  the  points  reserved,  reading 
'  the  evidence  from  the  Baron's  notes.  He  said  the  case  had  been  most 
*  folly  argued  before  the  twelve  Judges,  and  that  every  point  had  been 
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the  case*  had  the  validity  of  Scotch  marriages  not  been  recog- 
nised in  Crompton  v.  Bearcrqfc  and  the  subsequent  decisions. 
To  assert  that,  by  the  law  of  England,  marriage  is  a  contract 
which,  when  once  validly  made,  can  never  be  dissolved  by  any 
legal  proceedings,  and  yet  that  the  parties  may,  by  going  to  Scot- 
land, obtain  a  sentence  dissolving  it,  provided  there  be  no  col- 
lusion in  their  conduct,  seems  opening  a  door  to  the  most  pal- 
pable evasion  of  the  strictest  rules  laid  down  by  the  Legislature, 
and  received  by  the  jurisprudence,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  of  the 
country.  But  when  the  same  law  has,  in  distinct  terms,  and  upon 
the  most  mature  consideration,  laid  down  the  principle  that  no 
marriage  shall  be  contracted  by  infants  without  the  consent  of 
parents  or  guardians,  unless  notice  be  given  of  the  intention  to 
marry  by  three  public  proclamations  at  a  certain  interval  of  time; 
and  when,  nevertheless,  it  has  laid  it  down  as  another  principle, 
that  all  marriages  made,  in  evasion  of  its  own  prohibitions,  by 
poing  for  half  an  hour  into  Scotland,  are  valid  to  all  purposes, 
in  deference  to  the  rule  which  makes  the  lex  loci  contractus  the 
regulating  principle  in  all  personal  contracts ;  surely  it  became 
very  difficult  to  refuse  effect  to  the  same  lex  loci,  where  it 
was  applied  to  the  dissolution  of  the  same  contract.  It  became 
hardly  possible  to  say,  that  men  might  bind  themselves  by  the 
Scotch  law,  when  in  Scotland,  to  a  certain  effect — but  should 
not  release  themselves  from  the  obligation  by  the  same  law.  It 
seemed  absolutely  repugnant  to  the  principle  which  adopts  the 
lex  loci,  in  all  cases  of  personal  obligation,  to  hold  that  it  applies 
to  contracts,  but  not  to  discharges.  A  bond  executed  according  to 
the  forms  of  a  foreign  country  binds  here.  But  does  not  a  release 
executed  according  to  the  same  forms,  discharge  the  parties  ? 
There  is  an  end  of  the  grounds  on  which  marriages  infraudem 
legis  rest,  if  no  force  is  given  to  divorces  in  fraudem  legis ;  for 
the  validity  of  the  former  depends  entirely  upon  the  authority 
which  the  comitas  of  one  system  of  jurisprudence  shows  towards 
another ;  or  rather  upon  the  interests  and  convenience  of  men 
living  in  neighbouring  countries ;  or  having,  even  though  living 

*  made  in  it  on  both  sides,  and  he  proceeded  in  these  words : — *  The 

*  '  Judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  against  the  prisoner,  upon 
'  '  both  the  points  reserved-    They  all  agreed, 

' '  1.  That  a  marriage  solemnized  in  England  is  indissoluble  by  any 
' '  sentence  either  at  home  or  abroad,  or  by  any  authority  except  by 

*  *  an  act  of  the  Legislature.  2.  That  the  proviso  in  the  statute  (1 
'  <  Joe.  1.  c.  13.)  relates  only  to  the  proper  Ecclesiastical  Courts  of 
' '  England ;  consequently  the  prisoner  js  well  convicted ;' — and  he  sen- 
'  tenced  him  to  seven  years'  transportation.' 

vol.  xlvii.  no.  93.  h 
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far  apart,  much  intercourse  together— though  their  laws  are  not 
alike.  The  role  in  Lolly's  case  is  the  more  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  marriage  case ;  because,  independent  of  the  fact 
having  been  committed  in  evasion  of  the  English  law,  it  denies 
that  any  force  can  be  given  to  a  foreign  divorce,  even  when  the 
parties  are  regularly  domiciled  in  a  foreign  country,  have  a  bona 
fide  ground  of  dissolving  their  marriage,  and  have  not  gone  abroad 
with  the  intent  of  defrauding  the  laws  of  their  own  state. 

As,  therefore,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  English  judges, 
in  deciding  Lolly's  case,  passed  by  the  former  decisions,  and 
came  to  a  resolution  wholly  repugnant  to  the  principle  which 
those  decisions  recognised,  H  is  quite  dear  that  a  doubt,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  was  now  entertained,  touching  the  soundness  of 
that  principle ;  in  other  words,  that  if  Crompton  v.  Bearcroft,  and 
llderton  v.  llderton,  had  been  to  be  determined  now,  the  decision 
would  probably  have  been  different.  It  is,  however,  too  late  at 
the  present  day  to  overturn  those  older  cases,  even  with  the  help 
of  Lolly's  case,  and  the  law  stands  hampered  with  an  incon- 
sistency, exceedingly  unseemly,  and  leading  to  hurtful  doubts 
and  difficulties  respecting  other  cognate  points  in  the  questions 
relating  to  marriage,  legitimacy,  and  divorce.  Among  other  ef- 
fects of  this  conflict,  is  the  doubt  respecting  the  validity  of  a 
Scotch  marriage,  after  a  Scotch  divorce  from  the  vinculum  of  an 
English  marriage. 

The  courts  of  England  would  find  this,  we  will  venture  to 
say,  one  of  the  most  difficult  cases  to  deal  with  :  For  they  have 
held,  at  once,  that  an  English  marriage  cannot  be  dissolved  by  a 
Scotch  divorce,  and  that  a  marriage  is  valid  in  England  if  good 
in  Scotland,  where  it  was  contracted ;  and  that,  whether  it  was 
contracted  in  fraud  of  the  English  law,  or  bona  fide  between  par- 
ties domiciled  in  Scotland,  cannot  make  any  difference.  Then, 
can  the  former  state  of  the  parties,  the  vinculum  under  which 
they  left  England,  be  taken  notice  of,  when  there  has  been  a 
good  Scotch  marriage  contracted  ?  That  the  Scotch  law  regards 
the  divorce  as  good,  no  man  doubts.  In  Scotland,  therefore, 
the  parties  are, free  to  remarry  with  others,  and  their  second 
marriage  is  good  there ;  consequently  it  is  good  in  England, 
within  the  principle  of  Crompton  v.  Bearcroft,  and  llderton  v.  ll- 
derton. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  '  Well,  be  it  so.  In  the  case 
'  supposed,  the  Scotch  law  applies ;  and  still  Lolly's  case  stands 
c  as  before.'  With  great  submission,  we  think,  first,  that  this  is 
not  *  well ;*  and,  next,  that  *  Lolly's  case  stands  not  where  it 
'  did.'  For  that  case  was  decided  on  a  view  of  the  mischief  ap- 
prehended in  England  from  allowing  English  marriages  to  be 
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dissolved  by  going  to  Scotland ;  a  mischief  most  serious  hi 
every  view,  and  calculated  to  alter  the  whole  frame  of  English 
manners  and  society.  But,  there  is  an  end  of  all  security 
against  this  evil,  if  the  case  we  are  patting  be  law ;  for  the  ob- 
ject of  a  divorce  being  to  enable  the  parties  to  remarry  with 
others,  this  object  may  be  easily  obtained,  by  first  being  divorced 
in  Scotland,  and  then  marrying  in  that  country.  The  indisso- 
luble nature  of  marriage  is  thus  at  an  end,  and  the  judges  have 
departed  from  the  principles  of  the  law  to  no  purpose.  They 
took  the  wrong  course,  as  judges  are  but  too  apt  to  do.  They  pre* 
ferred  legislating  to  judging — making  new  law  to  administering 
the  old ;  and  thus,  as  always  happens,  after  much  hurtful  delay, 
many  perplexing  and  costly  doubts,  and  not  a  few  cases  of  in* 
extricable  embarrassment  in  the  most  delicate  relations  of  hu- 
man life,  all  of  which  could  have  been  prevented  easily  by  an 
act  of  Parliament,  the  Legislature  must  in  the  end  be  appealed 
to  for  regulation  and  for  help. 

We  conceive  that  the  season  is  fully  arrived  for  invoking  this 
needful  aid.  The  subject  has  a  right,  an  indisputable  right, 
to  know  whether  or  not  his  wife  is  a  mistress,  ana  his  children 
are  bastards.  To  delay  any  longer  giving  him  this  information, 
that  you  may  avoid  charging  your  old  law  with  a  defect,  or 
your  late  decisions  with  inconsistency,  would  be  laughed  at  as 
the  most  childish  and  ridiculous  vanity,  were  it  not  deserving 
of  grave  reprobation  as  the  most  cruel  and  wilful  injustice. 

The  only  difficulty  that  can  be  interposed  in  the  vray  of  the 
amendment  required,  arises  from  the  dislike  to  change  a  funda- 
mental part  of  Scotch  law.  English  lawyers,  in  all  probability, 
would  be  at  once  for  altering  that  law,  and  would  certainly  see 
no  harm  in  making  clandestine  and  illegal  marriages  invalid 
in  Scotland,  as  they  are  in  England,  and  in  preventing  mar* 
ried  parties  from  obtaining  a  divorce  here,  any  more  thai  they 
can  in  England,  without  going  to  Parliament  for  help.  What- 
ever lessens  the  number  of  improvident  marriages,  and,  making 
marriage  '  a  thing  not  lightly  to  be  undertaken,'  declares,  that 
it  shall  be  irrevocable  when  done,  will  certainly  appear  to  them 
best  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  contract,  and  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  community,  whereof  it  forms  the  main  pillar.  But  we 
in  Scotland  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  admit  all  this ;  and,  for- 
tunately, this  extent  of  change  is  not  at  ail  necessary  to  remedy 
the  evils  complained  of  in  England,  or  render  the  existence  of 
our  old  law  in  its  neighbourhood,  compatible  with  the  existence 
of  an  opposite  system  among  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  south* 
The  state  of  things  as  it  now  stands  cannot  last  long ;  the  Eng- 
lish law  is  becoming  a  dead  letter,  in  its  most  weighty  chanter, 
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in  consequence  of  our  vicinity.  Now,  all  that  is  necessary  to 
remedy  this  mischief  effectually,  is  to  declare,  that  no  persons 
other  than  natives  of  Scotland  shall  intermarry  there,  without 
a  certain  length  of  previous  residence.  This  would  be  quite  un- 
exceptionable in  principle ;  for  it  would  only  be  applying  to  this 
contract  the  same  rule  which  applies  to  jurisdiction.  The  courts 
of  Scotland  claim  no  jurisdiction  over  foreigners,  unless  they 
have  property  within  the  country,  or  can  be  made  amenable  by 
means  of  arrestment,  that  is,  process  against  the  debtor's  debtor, 
or  have  resided  forty  days,  so  as  to  acquire  a  domicile  for  the 
purpose  of  being  sued.  It  would,  furthermore,  be  according  to 
the  analogy  of  divorce,  which  can  only  be  sued  for  in  our  Con- 
sistorial  Courts  after  the  above  term  of  residence  has  conferred 
a  domicile,  and  consequent  jurisdiction.  Are  there  any  rational 
objections  to  this  change  in  our  municipal  law  ? 

First  of  all,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  change  can  hardly 
with  any  propriety  be  termed  an  alteration  of  the  municipal  law 
of  Scotland,  tor  it  affects  the  rights  of  no  one  who  can  be  deem- 
ed a  Scotch  subject.  It  affects  not  even  residents  within  the 
country.  The  only  persons  who  can  be  touched  by  it,  in  any 
manner  of  way,  are  strangers,  who  come  here  for  a  short  time, 
and  wish  to  be  married  without  remaining  six  weeks.  These 
may  at  any  moment  go  to  England,  and  be  married  in  a  fort- 
night by  banns,  or  in  an  hour  by  license— unless,  indeed,  they 
are  persona  who  have  run  away  from  their  parents  or  guardians, 
and  who,  therefore,  ought  to  receive  no  protection  or  encourage- 
ment elsewhere,  in  the  accomplishment  of  an  improper  purpose. 
In  short,  the  only  persons  who  can  be  affected  by  such  a  whole- 
some regulation,  are  those,  whose  attempts  to  defeat  the  law  of 
England,  and  contract,  in  defiance  of  its  provisions,  impru- 
dent, qp  immoral  matrimonial  alliances,  will  be  frustrated  by  the 
enactment,  which  prevents  the  law  and  the  vicinage  of  Scot- 
land from  enabling  the  subjects  of  England  to  set  one  of  its  most 
sacred  laws  at  defiance.  England  might,  by  its  own  local  deci- 
sions, refuse  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  Scotch  marriages  be- 
tween English  subjects  altogether;  while  the  proposed  law  would 
only  affect  the  validity  of  such  marriages, so  far  as  the  parties  may 
have  rights  in  Scotland.  But,  by  the  nature  of  the  thing,  they 
can  hardly  ever  have  any  rights  in  Scotland,  capable  of  being 
dealt  with  exclusively  by  the  Scotch  law,  because  by  the  sup- 
position they  have  no  natural  connexion  with  the  country.  The 
real  effect  of  the  change,  therefore,  so  far  as  Scotland  is  con- 
cerned, is  absolutely  nothing.  No  nation  has  a  right  to  be- 
come the  means  of  destroying  another's  institutions,  with  respect 
to  that  other's  proper  subjects.    This  is  the  foundation  of  most 
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of  the  rules  which  constitute  the  law  of  nations.  Bat  the  prin- 
ciple applies  with  tenfold  force  to  the  case  of  two  nations,  con- 
nected as  England  and  Scotland  have  been  for  ages,  peopled  by 
the  same  races,  and  living  under  the  same  government 

There  can  then,  we  may  safely  assume,  be  little  doubt,  that 
a  restraint  ought  to  be  imposed  upon  the  marriage  in  Scotland 
of  foreign  subjects.  But  the  improvement  in  our  law  will  be 
incomplete,  unless  it  be  enacted,  that  some  restriction  shall  be 
imposed  also  upon  Scotch  divorces.  Can  there  be  any  possible 
objection,  to  declare  that  a  Scotch  court  shall  have  no  power  to 
dissolve  any  English  marriage,  unless  the  parties  have  either  a 
landed  estate  in  Scotland,  acquired  before  marriage,  or  coming 
to  them  by  descent,  until  they  have  been  domiciled  in  the  coun- 
try for  a  considerable  period,  say  three  years, — it  being  at  the 
same  time  declared,  that  dissolutions,  effected  under  these  con- 
ditions, shall  be  recognised  as  valid  in  the  courts  of  England, 
and  shall  liberate  the  parties  as  effectually  as  a  divorce  bill,  ob- 
tained by  residents  in  that  country  ?  The  desire  to  get  rid  of  a 
burdensome  marriage,  and  to  contract  new  relations,  is,  we  fear, 
often  quite  strong  enough  to  make  parties  take  up  their  resi- 
dence in  Scotland  for  months ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
the  very  essence  of  marriage,  according  to  the  English  law,  is, 
that  being  once  contracted,  it  should  be  substantially  indissolu- 
ble, whether  we  regard  the  great  interests  of  the  children,  or 
the  still  greater  object  of  domestic  comfort,  and  of  morality. 
Some  such  preventive  to  the  mischief  created  by  the  Scotch  law 
removing  from  the  English  nuptial  tie  its  proper  indissolubility, 
appears  imperatively  required  at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature ; 
while  it  is  plain  that  the  law  of  Scotland,  by  getting  rid  of  the 
hazard  of  having  its  divorces  utterly  disregarded  in  the  courts  of 
England,  or  even  turned  into  a  snare  for  the  punishment  of 
English  subjects  who  rely  on  them,  would  gain  infinitely  more 
than  it  could  lose  by  the  alteration.  To  pretend,  therefore,  that 
Scotland  or  Scotch  subjects,  have  the  most  remote  interest  in 
obstructing  the  application  of  this  needful  remedy,  is  altogether 
preposterous. 

These  observations,  the  result  of  much  reflection,  and  of  a 
dose  attention  to  what  has  been  passing  in  the  sister  kingdom, 
we  submit  to  the  candid  consideration  of  both  countries.  Some 
may  prefer  the  longer  period  of  time,  specified  in  the  second 
suggestion,  and  may  hold  it  right  to  prevent  English  subjects 
from  marrying  in  Scotland,  without  a  much  longer  residence 
than  six  weeks.  We  have  chosen  that  term,  because  it  is  known 
in  our  law  of  domicile  and  jurisdiction ;  because  there  may 
arise  many  cases  of  inconvenience,  from  delay  of  marriage,  or 
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from  going  to  England  for  the  facility  of  contracting  it,  while* 
in  divorce,  such  instances  must  of  necessity  be  rare ;  and,  above 
all,  because  the  fundamental  difference  of  the.  two  systems  of 
law  is  truly  confined  to  divorce,  the  regulations  only  varying  in 
the  case  of  marriage.  It  seems,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  limit 
the  right  of  marriage  more  than  we  have  proposed,  since,  by 
removing  to  England,  the  contract  can  at  once  be  entered  into* 
But  when  no  proceeding  in  England  can  set  aside  an  English 
marriage,  no  proceeding  at  least  in  a  court  of  law,  it  seems  It  to 
prevent  any  residence  in  Scotland,  which  may  fairly  be  deemed 
colourable,  and  undertaken  in  order  to  evade  the  English  prin- 
ciple, from  compassing  such  an  evasion.  However,  we  shall 
close  these  remarks  with  expressing  our  belief,  that,  even  if 
there  should  be  found  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  details 
of  the  measures,  the  necessity  of  some  alteration,  founded  upon 
the  principles  here  stated,  cannot  be  called  in  question  by  any 
one  who  has  maturely  weighed  the  merits  of  the  question. 


Art.  VI. — Substance  of  the  Principles  qf  Pestalozzi,  delivered  at 

the  Royal  Institution,  Atbemarle-streetj  May  1826,  by  the  Rev* 

C.  Mayo,  LL.  D. 
Account  of  the  Novum  Organon  of  Bacon.     Nos.  L  and  IL 

Published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  qf  Useful  Knowledge, 

pp.  64.     Baldwin.     London,  1827-8. 

Dr  Mayo  has  rendered  a  most  acceptable  service  to  the  pub* 
lie  in  this  country  by  the  able,  amiable,  and  well-written 
statement  which  is  contained  in  the  first  of  these  works.  While 
the  name  of  Pestalozzi  is  known  as  a  familiar  household  word 
on  the  Continent,  and  his  memory,  now  that  unhappily  we  have 
lost  him,  is  everywhere  held  in  pious  veneration,  we  in  this 
island,  from  accidental  circumstances,  are  hardly  acquainted 
with  its  sound,  and  know  not  that  to  him  the  world  stands  more 
deeply  indebted  than  to  any  other  man  for  the  beginning  of  the 
sound  and  benevolent  system,  now  making  such  rapid  strides,  the 
improvement  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people.  It  is  a  just  as 
well  as  a  pleasing  and  a  useful  office,  to  give  the  author  of  so 
much  unmingled  good  his  due  praise ;  and  we  feel  great  delight 
in  being  the  means  of  diffusing  the  history  of  his  improvements, 
and  making  our  countrymen  dwell  for  a  little  while  on  the  vir- 
tues of  the  man  and  the  writer,  whose  merits  and  fortunes  we  are 
about  to  contemplate. 

The  master  principle  of  Pestalozzi,  that  the  poor  are  our  bre- 
thren, is  as  old  as  the  Christian  dispensation.    The  practical 
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application  of  it,  however,  it  less  ancient — by  nearly  eighteen 
centuries;  for  it  was  Pestalozsi  who  first  taught  men  how  to  act 
upon  the  divine  truth,  and  apply  it  really  to  the  affaire  of  human 
life.  Before  his  time,  enough  was  supposed  to  be  done  by  Chris- 
tians, if  they  preached  against  pride,  and  commended  humility- 
professed  love  of  their  neighbours  and  forgiveness  of  their  ene- 
mies— and  gave  part  of  their  abundance  to  relieve  the  poor 
man's  necessities.  More  than  enough  was  held  to  be  accom- 
plished if  they  endowed  hospitals  and  alms-houses,  and  in  va- 
rious other  ways  made  the  rich  contribute  to  the  wants  of  the 
poor.  But  still  the  two  classes  were  considered  as  essentially 
different — as  much  separated  by  an  impassable  gulf,  as  if  they 
belonged  not  to  the  same  species.  They  were  to  be  treated 
differently,  therefore,  in  moral  as  well  as  in  physical  respects. 
They  were  to  hear  the  same  scriptures,  believe  the  same  creed, 
and  worship  the  same  God ;  in  rewards  and  punishments,  both 
here  and  hereafter,  they  were  to  have  the  same  measure  meted 
out  to  them :  But  in  all  things  intellectual,  in  the  culture  of 
the  mind,  in  the  treatment  of  the  understanding,  upon  which 
mainly  depends  the  whole  of  every  one's  character,  both  moral 
and  religious,  there  was  to  be  one  rule  for  the  rich,  and  another 
for  the  poor ;  one  principle  for  the  few  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  another  for  tbe  multitude  of  the  lower  order.  Enjoy* 
ment  and  ease  of  body  being  the  lot  of  the  former,  with  them 
were  conjoined  the  luxuries  of  education,  so  that  the  pleasures 
ef  the  mind  might  alternate  with  those  of  tbe  senses ;  penury 
and  labour  were  the  fortune  of  the  latter,  and  an  exclusion  of 
all  the  gratifications  which  knowledge  and  meditation  bestow. 

That  this  distinction  arose  from  ignorance  or  inadvertence, 
and  not  from  harshness  or  from  design,  is  undeniable.  It  seemed 
natural  to  say,  *  The  labourer  has  no  time  to  read  or  to  think.' 
It  seemed  stiU  more  correct  to  ask,  '  What  cares  the  peasant 
4  for  speculation  ?  of  what  use  is  science  to  him  ?  what  pleasure 
'  can  ne  take  in  learning  ¥  For  the  fact  is,  that  die  state  in 
which,  through  want  of  education,  we  found  him,  fully  justified 
this  exclamation.  He  was  ignorant,  and  therefore  knew  not  the 
delights  of  knowledge— brutalized,  and  could  not  understand  the 
enjoyments  of  refinement— benighted,  and  had  no  eye  to  receive 
the  fight.  The  fact  was,  as  the  unheeding  reasoner  stated.  It 
was  literally  true,  that  the  day-labourer  cared  for  none  ef  these 
things,  and  that  his  thoughts  and  wishes  never  travelled  beyond 
the  daily  toil  which  earned  his  daily  bread.  But  the  cause  of 
this  was  the  very  neglect  in  which  he  had  been  left;  and  though 
there  might  be  blame  for  those  who  had  so  neglected  him, 
there  was  no  truth  in  the  inference  drawn  from  the  conse- 
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quence  of  their  omission,  against  the  duty  of  supplying  it.  The 
like  argument  is  oftentimes  used,  and  with  the  same  sophistry, 
against  giving  freedom  to  the  negro  slave.  '  He  cares  not  for 
^liberty,  and  is  happier  in  his  bondage,9  say  they  who  would 
make  it  perpetual.    The  answer  is  triumphant ;  '  The  fact  that 

*  his  bondage  has  destroyed  all  love  of  liberty,  is  the  strongest 

*  reason  for  breaking  his  chains,  because  it  is  the  most  melancholy 

*  effect  of  that  unnatural  condition.' 

The  clearness  with  which  Pestalozzi  saw,  and  the  steady  and 
glowing  enthusiasm  with  which  he  pursued  and  inculcated  the 
great  ynyrim,  that  no  man,  be  his  station  ever  so  humble,  or 
his  life  ever  so  laborious,  ought  to  be  without  knowledge,  nay, 
without  science ;  and  that  the  pleasures  of  philosophy  are  both 
accessible  to  all  classes,  and  reconcilable  with  the  habits  and 
hardships  of  the  most  hard-working  men,  can  scarcely  be  explain- 
ed except  by  marking  the  progress  of  his  own  experience.  It 
required  daily  observation  of  what  actually  happened  before  his 
eyes  to  imbue  him  so  thoroughly  with  these  great  principles, 
averse  as  they  seemed  at  first  sight  to  all  our  prepossessions.  But 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  circumstances  in  his  early  his- 
tory is  given  by  Dr  Mayo  in  the  tract  before  us ;  and  certainly 
they  do  throw  great  light  upon  this  matter,  proving  clearly  that 
actual  experience,  and  in  his  own  person,  of  the  virtues  of  the 
poorest  and  humblest  classes,  laid  the  firm  foundations  of  this 
great  teacher's  confidence  in  his  enlightened  doctrines.  We  re- 
joice to  lav  before  the  reader  so  beautiful  a  passage  as  the  fol- 
lowing, which  at  once  introduces  Pestalozzi  to  his  familiar  ac- 
quaintance, and  illustrates  so  successfully  the  origin  of  his  sys- 
tem. 

'  Pestalozzi  was  born  at  Zurich,  in  the  year  1746.  His  ancestors 
were  Protestants,  of  Italian  extraction,  who,  during  the  troubled  pe- 
riod of  the  Reformation,  were  driven  from  the  Milanese,  and  had 
chosen  for  their  abode  a  city  marked  for  its  attachment  to  their  faith. 
Under  its  liberal  government  they  had  flourished  and  risen  to  the  first 
conseauence.  Pestalozzi's  father,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
shared  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  family.  His  early  death  left 
his  widow  with  one  son  in  very  straitened  circumstances.  With  his 
dying  breath  he  commended  his  family  to  the  care  of  a  female  domes- 
tic, and  the  fidelity  and  devotedness  with  which  she  discharged  the 
office  she  undertook  impressed  on  the  tender  mind  of  Pestalozzi  that 
strong  sense  of  the  virtues  of  the  lower  orders,  that  respect  and  love 
for  the  poor,  which  have  so  marked  his  character,  and  exercised  so 
powerful  an  influence  on  his  life.  Barbara  sympathized  in  the  family 
pride,  and  many  were  her  ingenious  contrivances,  as  Pestalozzi  de- 
lighted to  describe,  for  maintaining  an  appearance  of  respectability  in 
the  midst  of  their  poverty.  Her  great  aim  seems  to  have  been  to 
nourish  in  the  mind  of  her  young  master  that  feeling  of  honest  inde- 
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pendence  which  prevailed  in  those  days  almost  with  the  intensity  of  a 
passion-— «  Never,'  she  would  tell  him, '  never  has  a  Pestalozsi  eaten 
the  bread  of  private  compassion  since  Zurich  was  a  city.  Submit  to 
any  privation  rather  than  dishonour  your  family/ — *  Look  at  those 
children,'  she  would  say,  as  the  poor  orphans  of  Zurich  passed  the 
windows, '  how  unfortunate  would  you  be  were  it  not  for  a  tender  mo- 
ther who  denies  herself  every  comfort  that  you  may  not  become  a 
pauper !' — If  a  tinge  of  haughtiness  be  sometimes  thrown  over  the 
dignity  of  Pestaloni,  to  influence  like  this  it  might  not  unreasonably 
be  traced.  To  this  influence  he  himself  attributes  that  master  passion 
of  his  soul,  the  desire  of  conferring  true  independence  on  the  poor,  of 
raising  them  above  the  abjectness  of  poverty,  by  elevating  their  cha- 
racters to  endure  what  they  cannot  remedy,  by  developing  their  fa- 
culties that  their  resources  may  be  increased,  and  purifying  their  taste 
that  they  may  not  be  wasted.' 

He  began  his  enterprise  with  an  agricultural  scheme,  which 
he  chose  because  of  its  fitness  to  bring  him  in  contact  with  the 
poor,  and  enable  him  to  improve  their  condition.  He  establish- 
ed his  first  poor-school  at  Keuhoff ;  and  it  was  a  place  of  indus- 
try as  well  as  of  instruction,  the  leading  maxim  being,  that 
learning  is  the  privilege  of  leisure  after  work ;  and  thaX  until 
he  has  helped  to  feed  and  clothe  himself,  no  one  has  a  right  to 
gratify  his  speculative  curiosity*.  A  manufactory  was  connect- 
ed with  this  institution,  and  the  children  were  taught  while  at 
work.  Want  of  funds,  and  incapacity  for  attending  to-  minute 
savings,  brought  him  into  embarrassment ;  but  '  he  struggled,' 
says  Dr  Mayo,  '  with  ill  fortune,  divided  his  bread  with  his 
*  scholars,  and  lived  himself  like  a  mendicant,  that  he  might 
'  teach  mendicants  to  live  like  men !'  The  following  passage 
will  be  read  with  the  deepest  interest  by  every  good  man,  and 
pondered  upon  by  every  wise  one.  It  shows,  moreover,  the 
origin  of  his  literary  character,  as  plainly  as  the  former  extract 
did  the  source  of  his  peculiar  opinions. 

'  After  several  years  of  continued  labours  and  privations,  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  his  enterprise ;  but  he  was  never  more  convinced 
of  the  goodness  of  his  project  than  at  the  moment  when  he  was  ob« 
liged  to  renounce  it.  In  that  school  of  misery  the  natural  kindliness 
of  his  character  strengthened  into  enthusiastic  benevolence ;  he  had 
drunk  deeply  of  the  bitter  cup  of  penury,  but  this  had  only  quickened 
his  desire  to  sweeten  the  draught  for  others.  His  intimate  connexion 
with  the  abject  poor  confirmed  his  contempt  for  externals,  and  his 
love  for  unprotected,  unportioned  humanity.  Above  all,  the  length 
of  his  struggle  with  misfortune  had  strengthened  his  constancy,  and 
confirmed  his  reliance  on  Providence.  The  habitual  disposition  of  his 
mind  was  to  appeal  from  the  threatenings  of  fortune  to  the  mercies  of 
God,  and  thus,  through  the  changing  tide  of  chance  and  pain,  he  was 
enabled  to  hold  on  his  course  unfaltering.  There  is  a  depth  in  Pes- 
talossi's  sentiments,  whether  expressed  in  conversation,  pourtrayed 
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in  bis  writing!,  or  carried  out  into  action,  that  marks  the  man  who  has 
wrestled  with  adversity,  and  knows  the  bitterest  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to,  not  by  report,  not  by  imagination,  but  by  long  and  painful  expe- 
rience. This  gives  to  his  popular  tale,  entitled  Leonard  and  Ger- 
trude, composed  after  the  failure  of  his  first  enterprise,  a  vigour  and 
freshness  of  conception,  a  truth  and  strength  of  colouring,  aided  by 
an  original,  though  unpolished  style,  which  have  made  it  a  lasting  fa- 
vourite with  the  lower  orders  in  Switzerland.  80  highly  was  it  es- 
teemed, that  many  a  pastor  has  assembled  his  little  nock  under  die 
village  linden  tree,  and  read  it  and  commented  on  it  to  his  people/ 

But  this  great  light,  however  obscured,  was  destined  to  re-ap- 
pear, and  shine  forth  to  guide  and  to  bless  mankind.  After  some 
years  spent  in  literary  retirement,  he  was  invited  in  1798,  by 
the  Government  of  Unterwalden,  to  establish  a  school  at  Stantz, 
lately  ravaged  by  fire  daring  the  revolutionary  war,  and  he  at 
once  accepted  the  proposal,  though  he  had  neither  the  means  of 
accomplishing  the  plan  at  his  own  command,  nor  was  furnish- 
ed with  them  by  the  state.  The  children  came  in  crowds,  flock- 
ing for  relief  and  nurture,  as  well  as  for  instruction.  Pale,  de- 
jected^ their  bodies  the  victims  of  want — their  minds  of  mise* 
ry  and  vice — they  are  thus  painted  by  Dr  Mayo,  from  his  own 
words:  (  The  features  of  each  little  countenance  altered,  their 
'  looks  disturbed,  and  their  foreheads  wrinkled  with  misery  and 
'  suspicion :  some  also  were  impudent  to  an  excess,  full  of  lies 
'  and  artifices,  corrupted  by  the  habit  of  begging ;  whilst  others, 

*  bent  beneath  the  weight  of  their  afflictions,  were  patient  and 

*  docile,  but,  at  the  same  time,  timid  and  abashed,  and  stran- 
'  gars  to  everything  like  affection.'  It  is  delightful  now  to  have 
this  great  philanthropist's  own  words  in  telling  the  story  of  his 
successful  experiment  upon  this  seemingly  hopeless  case. 

* '  My  first  task,'  writes  Pestalozsi,  '  was  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  my  pupils,  and  to  attach  them  to  me ;  this  main  point  once  attain- 
ed, ail  the  rest  appeared  to  me  easy.  The  deserted  state  in  which  I 
found  myself,  all  painful  as  it  was,  and  the  absolute  want  of  assistance, 
were  precisely  what  contributed  the  most  to  the  success  of  my  en- 
terprise. Cut  off  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  I  turned  all  my  cares  and 
all  my  affections  to  the  children ;  to  me  they  were  indebted  for  all  the 
relief  they  received.  I  partook  alike  of  their  pains  and  their  plea- 
sures ;  I  was  everywhere  with  them  when  they  were  well,  and  when 
they  were  sick  I  was  constantly  at  their  bed-side.  We  had  the  same 
nourishment,  and  I  slept  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  from  my  bed  either 
prayed  with  them  or  taught  them  something.'  With  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  position,  to  which,  at  one  period,  sickness  was  added,  Pes- 
talozsi struggled  for  many  months.    *  In  1799/  continues  Pestalozsi, 

*  my  school  contained  nearly  eighty  pupils,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
announced  good  dispositions,  and  some  even  first-rate  abilities.  Study 
was  to  them  quite  a  novelty,  and  they  attached  themselves  to  it  with 
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UHJefatigmhle  seal,  at  soon  as  they  began  to  pereeire  their  own*  pro* 
gresa.     The  very  children  who  before  had  never  had  a  book  in  their 
hands,  applied  from  morning  till  night ;  and  when  I  have  asked  them, 
after  supper, '  My  children,  which  would  you  rather  do,  go  to  bed,  or 
learn  a  little  longer?'  they  would  generally  reply,  that  they  would 
rather  learn.    The  impulse  was  given,  and  their  developement  began 
to  take  place  with  a  rapidity  that  surpassed  my  most  sanguine  hopes. 
In  a  short  time  were  seen  above  seventy  children,  taken  almost  all 
from  a  state  of  poverty,  living  together  in  peace  and  friendship,  full 
of  affection  for  one  another,  and  with  a  cordiality  that  rarely  exists 
among  brothers  and  sisters  in  numerous  faihilies.    I  had  never  given 
them  aa  yet  direct  lessons  either  in  religion  or  morality ;  but  when 
they  were  assembled  around  me,  and  when  there  was  a  dead  silence 
among  them,  I  said  to  them,  *  When  yon  behave  thus,  are  you  not 
more  reasonable  beings  than  when  you  make  a  riot  ?'  And  when  they 
used  to  embrace  me,  and  call  me  their  father,  I  used  to  say,  *  Yes,  you 
are  ready  to  call  me  father,  and  yet  you  do,  behind  my  back,  things 
which  disoblige  me :  is  this  right  ?'  Sometimes  I  would  pourtray  to 
them  the  picture  of  a  peaceable  and  orderly  family,  who,  having  ac- 
quired easy  circumstances  by  their  labour  and  economy,  found  them- 
selves capable  of  giving;  advice  and  assistance  to  their  ignorant,  unfor- 
tunate, and  indigent  fellow-creatures :  then  addressing  myself  to  those 
in  whom  I  had  perceived  the  most  lively  disposition  to  benevolence, 
I  would  say, '  Should  you  not  like  to  live  like  me,  in  the  midst  of  the 
unfortunate,  to  direct  them,  and  to  make  them  useful  to  themselves 
and  to  society  ?'  Then,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  with  the  gene- 
rous fflow  of  sensibility  in  their  little  countenances,  they  would  reply, 
4  Oh  T  yes,  could  we  ever  hope  to  attain  to  such  a  point.9   When  Al- 
torf  was  reduced  to  ashes,  I  assembled  them  around  me,  and  said  to 
them, '  Altorf  is  destroyed,  and,  perhaps,  at  this  moment,  there  are 
more  than  a  hundred  poor  children  without  clothes  to  cover  them, 
without  a  home,  or  a  morsel  to  eat.  Shall  we  petition  the  government 
to  permit  as  to  receive  twenty  of  them  amongst  us  ?'  Methinks  I  still 
see  the  eagerness  with  which  they  replied, «  Yes,  oh !  certainly,  yes.' 
— '  Bat,'  replied  I  again, '  reflect  well  what  you  are  about  to  ask;  we 
have  at  present  but  very  little  money  at  our  command,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  they  will  urant  us  any  more  in  favour  of  these  un- 
fortunates.   Perhaps,  in  order  to  maintain  your  existence,  and  carry 
on  your  instruction,  it  will  be  necessary  to  labour  much  more  than  yon 
have  ever  yet  done ;  perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  divide  with  these 
strangers  your  victuals  and  your  clothes ;  do  not  say,  then,  you  will 
receive  them  among  yon,  if  you  are  not  sure  you  will  be  able  to  im- 
pose upon  yourselves  all  these  privations.'     I  gave  to  mv  objections 
all  the  force  they  were  capable  of;  I  repeated  to  them  all  I  had  said, 
to  be  sure  that  tney  perfectly  understood  me ;  still  they  persevered 
in  their  first  resolution.  <  Let  them  come,'  said  they, '  let  them  come ; 
and,  if  all  you  have  stated  should  come  to  pass,  we  will  divide  with 
them  what  we  have.' ' 

Without  affecting  a  peculiarly  romantic  or  sentimental  turn 
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of  mind,  we  will  confess  that  we  little  envy  the  heart,  and  quite 
as  little,  the  head,  of  him  who  can  read  this  moet  interesting 
passage  unmoved.  To  us  it  has  a  charm  far  more  resistless  than 
any  tale  of  wonder  or  of  sorrow,  indeed  a  more  touching  pathos 
than  almost  any  incident  we  could  name.  Yet  it  is  the  tale  of 
real  life,  and  it  is  replete  with  lessons  of  the  most  useful  practi- 
cal wisdom. 

In  the  establishment  at  Stantz,  where  experience  for  a  length 
of  time  matured  his  ideas,  and  corrected  the  errors  he  had  at 
first  fallen  into,  he  was  led  to  adopt  the  plan  of  teaching  by  way 
of  mutual  instruction,  afterwards  invented  by  Dr  Bell  at  Ma- 
dras, and  by  Joseph  Lancaster  in  this  country,  each  apparently 
without  any  knowledge  of  what  the  other  had  previously  done. 
But  in  his  hands  the  mechanism  was  constructed,  not  upon  the 

Srinciple  and  analogies  of  civil  or  political  subordination,  but  of 
omestic  and  patriarchal  government.  The  operation  was  similar, 
though  more  simple,  and  the  effect  was  far  better.  The  troubled 
aspect  of  the  times,  and  the  persecutions  of  various  kinds  which 
be  suffered,  brought  the  scheme  to  a  close,  but  not  till  after  its 
success  had  been  confirmed,  and  its  benefits  felt.  He  next  re- 
moved to  Burgdorf,  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  where  he  was  hap- 
pily joined  by  some  men  of  good  talents  and  attainments.  On 
their  minds  he  impressed  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  sys- 
tem, and  he  taught  them  the  method  by  which  the  work  of  in- 
struction is  to  be  carried  on.  These  are  not  mechanical  but  ra- 
tional, and  consist  in  teaching  the  mind  to  observe  accurately 
and  reason  closely,  in  reliance  on  its  own  faculties,  not  to  de- 
pend upon  mechanical  helps  alone.  Instead  of  trusting  to  mere 
reading  and  writing,  the  child  most  be  taught,  in  the  first  place, 
to  use  its  senses,  for  the  accurate  observation  of  things,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  all  knowledge ;  in  the  second  place,  to  express, 
with  correctness,  the  results  of  his  observation ;  and  in  the  third, 
to  reason  justly,  upon  the  various  objects  of  perception  and  of 
thought.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  master  soon  passed  into  the 
minds  of  these  coadjutors ;  the  school  was  begun,  and  speedily 
crowded  by  pupils  of  all  ranks.  The  government,  and  its  re- 
sources, all  men  of  eminence,  joined  in  promoting  it;  and  the 
happiest  results  appeared  undoubted,  when  political  convulsions 
once  more  dispersed  it,  and  again  so  fair  a  prospect  was  over- 
cast. 

His  next  attempt  was  to  establish  a  poor-school  five  miles 
from  Berne,  and  half  a  mile  from  Hofwyl.  In  Mr  Fellenberg 
he  found  a  most  worthy  associate ;  and  working  on  the  same 
plan,  has  carried  its  execution  to  a  pitch  of  success,  and  upon  a 
acale,  in  point  of  extent,  sufficient  to  show  that  no  bounds  can 
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be  set  to  its  capacity  of  improving  and  enlightening'  mankind* 
Pestaloxzi  himself  then  settled  at  the  Castle  of  Yverdon,  where 
he  carried  on  a  large  seminary  for  the  education  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  of  the  community. 

*  Hie  fame  of  his  method  was  now  very  generally  spread  through 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  and  young  men,  from  all  quarters,  assem- 
bled under  his  paternal  roof  to  act  as  instructors.  Pupils  from  the 
remotest  part  of  Europe  constituted  one  happy  family  around  him. 
They  formed  numerous  classes,  each  having  at  its  head  an  instructor, 
who  lived  with  the  scholars,  joined  in  their  games,  and  shared  in  their 
amusements ;  thus  connecting  himself  with  their  pleasures  as  well  as 
their  duties,  he  was  enabled  to  win  their  affections,  and  gently  mould 
them  to  his  purpose.  The  virtues  of  Pestalozzi  were  the  bond  that 
united  them.  His  simple  piety  taught  them  to  regard  the  Almighty 
as  their  common  father,  in  whose  continual  presence  they  lived,  and 
on  whose  constant  bounty  they  had  to  rely.  One  another  they  were 
led  to  regard  as  brethren,  and  the  affection  with  which  their  masters 
treated  them,  and  which  overflowed  in  every  word  and  action  of  Pes- 
talozzi himself,  contributed  to  impart  a  character  of  mutual  kindness 
and  love  to  the  whole  group.  This  religious  influence  over  his  pupils 
was  limited  to  the  cultivation  of  pious  reelings  ;  the  formation  of  the 
opinions,  the  inculcation  of  their  particular  mode  of  faith,  was  left  to 
the  ministers  or  teachers  of  their  respective  persuasions.  The  insti- 
tution of  Yverdon  has  proved  the  fruitful  source  from  which  many 
establishments  have  emanated,  in  some  of  which  the  views  of  Pesta- 
loszi  are  closely  followed,  while  in  others  they  are  materially  modifi- 
ed, or  admitted  only  in  particular  branches.  Pestalozzi's  own  insti- 
tution, undermined  by  his  iH- regulated  generosity  and  want  of  order, 
has  been  finally  ruined  by  disagreement  among  his  coadjutors,  mis- 
management of  his  pecuniary  resources,  and  by  confidence  ill-placed 
and  ill-requited.  After  a  long  series  of  vexations  and  disappointments, 
he  has  been  driven  into  an  involuntary  retirement,  and  the  clouds 
which  alternately  darkened  the  prospects  of  earlier  years,  and  were 
dispersed  by  his  energy  and  talent,  seem  settling  over  the  sun-set  of 
his  days.' 

The  peculiarities  of  his  method  of  teaching  have  been  detailed 
to  the  public  in  Mr  Brougham's  evidence  before  the  Education 
Committee;  and  the  too  grteat  abstaining  from  the  help  of 
books  has  been,  perhaps  jusjtly,  remarked  as  a  slight  defect. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  certain  that  the  plan  strengthens 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  in}  an  extraordinary  degree ;— that 


duly  perceived  the  importanc  |e  of  carrying  on  bodily  training 
with  mental  instruction.     Gy  tmnastics,  a  most  essential  part  of 


Gy 
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one  doubt,  that  to  him  is  du<  p  the  praise 


education,  form  a  fundamenta  \  part  of  his  plan.     Nor  can  any 
,  that  to  him  is  dm  a  the  praise  or  first  presenting  the 
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grand  troth,  now  the  foundation  of  all  the  efforts,  making  with 
such  signal  success,  for  the  improvement^*  our  kind,— that  the 
pleasures  of  science  are  the  inheritance  of  the  poor,  as  well  as 
the  patrimony  of  the  rich. 

This  great  teacher  died  in  Switzerland  last  February,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  fourscore  and  one.     In  his  outward  appearance 
he  was  as  little  prepossessing  as  can  be  conceived.   His  features 
were  harsh  and  forbidding,  and  only  became  pleasing  when 
they  were  lighted  up  with  the  benevolent  ardour  that  peculiar- 
ly glowed  within  him,  and  animated  all  his  actions.     His  high 
descent  appeared  not  in  his  presence,  which  was  mean  and  ple- 
beian to  an  extraordinary  degree.     His  language  was  the  worst 
of  German,  and  worst  of  French,  nor  were  these  kept  at  all  dis- 
tinct.   His  pronunciation  was  barbarous,  and  his  articulation, 
of  late  years  at  least,  not  such  as  to  make  him  easily  heard,** 
whilst  hearing  him  did  not  lead    to  distinctly  understanding 
him.     No  doctrine  ever  derived  Lsss  aid  from  the  Graces,  or 
even  illustration  from  the  didactic  faculties  of  its  author.    The 
mighty  and  prevailing  force  of  trutl  i  had  from  his  preaching  no 
adventitious  aid,  save  in  his  impret  sive  enthusiasm,  and  in  the 
amiable  simplicity  of  his  attractive  character.     To  Mr  Fellen- 
berg,  the  Apostle — the  Paul— or  the  •  All— of  the  system,  its  ob- 
ligations are  unbounded.     He  improved  it  prodigiously,  cor- 
rected fundamental  errors,  joined  it ;  with  other  methods,  and 
steadily  and  judiciously  practised  its  principles  upon  a  magnifi- 
cent scale.     If  it  be  true,  which  we  c  to  not  question,  that  with- 
out the  experiments  at  Stantz  and  Bn  xgdorf,  the  fine  structures 
of  Hofwyl,  and  her  humbler  but,  more  interesting  cottages, 
would  never  have  arisen,  it  is  equr  Jly  true,  that  without  Fellen- 
berg  and  Verli,  the  illustrious  Pi  jstalozzi  would  have  lived  in 
vain. 

We  close  our  account  of  this  s  object,  by  extracting  the  very 
dramatic  introduction  of  Dr  M  |iyo  to  this  valuable  tract,  as 
showing  the  qualifications  of  our    author  to  handle  it. 

*  Some  years  ago  an  Irish  gentle  flaan,  travelling  through  Yverdon, 
in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  was  prevailed  o  $  to  spend  a  couple  of  hours  in  the 
Institution  of  Pestalozzi.  The  first  class  he  inspected  was  carried  on 
in  a  language  not  familiar  to  him,  yet  was  he  much  struck  with  the 
intelligence  and  vivacity  pourtrayed  in  the  features  of  the  pupils.  But 
when,  the  following  hour,  he  witnes  fted  the  power  of  the  method  in  its 
application  to  arithmetic,  he  discovc  ired  in  the  scholars  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  number  and  its  relations,  i  i  precision  and  rapidity  in  mental 
calculation,  and  an  animation  and  ir  tterest  in  their  employment,  which 
convinced  him  that  a  secret  had  bee  n  discovered  by  Pestalozzi,  and  he 
was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  penetra  te  it.  The  proposed  visit  of  two 
hours  terminated  at  the  expiration      of  three  months ;  nor  was  his  ad- 
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miration  of  die  method  ooaffaed  to  a  bare  speculative  reception  of  the 
principle ;  he  transplanted  into  hit  own  country  the  practical  truth* 
he  baa  learned  in  Switzerland,  and  though  Providence  has  interrupted 
the  course  of  his  more  extended  labours,  he  still,  in  the  bosom  of  his 
own  family,  applies  the  lessons  of  Pestaloszi,  and  teaches  his  children 
to  revere  his  name.  It  was  not  a  theoretical  examination  of  the  me- 
thod  that  effected  this  conviction  and  animated  to  these  exertions ;  it 
was  a  personal  view  of  the  practical  influence  of  the  system,  in  scenes 
lit  up  by  the  genius  and  wanned  with  the  benevolence  of  Pestaloszi 
himself.  Could  I  transport  you  in  thought  to  the  scenes  where  Pesta- 
lossi  lived,  and  taught,  and  suffered  with  his  scholars,  the  heart  would 
feel  even  before  the  understanding  discerned  the  beauty,  the  truth  of 
his  principles.  A  skeleton  view  of  his  system  might  lead  you  to  a  cold 
approbation  of  his  views,  but  it  must  be  the  living,  the  breathing  por- 
traiture of  the  man  that  must  awaken  your  love,  and  dispose  you  to 
imitate  what  you  have  learned  to  admire.  I  have  seen  him  surrounded 
by  his  pupils,  have  marked  the  overflowings  of  his  tenderness ;  I  have 
read  in  a  thousand  traits  of  good-nature  the  confirmation  of  his  histoty. 
I  have  witnessed  the  affecting  simplicity,  the  abandon  with  which  he 
speaks  of  all  he  has  done  and  essayed  to  do  for  humanity.  Could  I  con- 
vey to  others  the  sentiments  I  feel  for  him,  Pestaloasi  would  be  loved 
and  honoured  as  he  deserves.  Three  yean  of  intimate  connexion  with 
him,  every  day  marked  with  some  proof  of  his  affection,  may  well  have 
knit  my  heart  to  his ;  and  among  the  most  cherished  recollections  of 
the  past  is,  that  Pestalossi  honoured  me  with  his  friendship,  and  thank* 
ed  me  for  cheering  his  decline.' 

These  things  naturally  lead  us  to  the  consideration  of  the 
efforts  now  making,  upon  so  large  a  scale,  and  with  such  ample 
success,  in  this  country,  for  diffusing  the  blessings  of  knowledge 
through  the  whole  mass  of  the  community.  We  nave  repeatedly 
called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  important  labours  of 
an  Institution,  hardly  an  year  old,  which  has  already  shown  a 
vigour  and  skill  in  its  operations,  that  bid  fair  to  place  its 
foundation  in  the  very  highest  rank  among  the  events  of  our 
age.  We  have  now  before  us  the  First  Yearly  Report  of  its 
Committee,  and  the  picture  exhibited,  of  bold,  decisive,  and  ju- 
dicious measures,  fills  us  with  the  most  cheering  prospects  for 
its  future  progress. 

It  is  known  to  our  readers,  that  the  Society  chooses  a  Com- 
mittee of  active,  respectable,  and  learned  individuals,  who  con- 
duet  its  affairs.  Any  one  becomes  a  member  of  the  Society,  by 
subscribing  a  pound  a-year  to  its  funds ;  but  the  Committee  is 
chosen  by  ballot,  and  chosen,  apparently,  by  its  own  members, 
a  regulation  at  variance  with  general  principles  of  government, 
bat  rendered  necessary,  by  the  unrestrained  admission  of  all 
subscribers  into  the  Society  at  large.  The  Report  before  us  is 
the  account  rendered  by  the  Committee  of  their  stewardship. 

10 
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The  first  great  work  undertaken  was  the  Series  of  Treatises, 
called  the  «  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.*  «  Scarcely  nine 
'  months  have  elapsed,'  says  the  Report,  '  since  the  first  publi- 
f  cation  issued  from  the  press,  and  at  the  close  of  the  last  year 
'  a  circulation  of  nearly  20,000  of  each  Treatise  has  been  estn- 
'  Wished.*  We  observe  the  eighth  edition  of  the  Preliminary 
Treatise  announced;  but  with  the  exception  of  that  and  two 
others,  all  the  Tracts  have  been  of  an  abstruse  nature,  from 
their  subject ;  and  reading  them,  instead  of  a  mere  amusement, 
was  an  act  of  labour.  The  Committee  justly  observe,  there- 
fore, that  the  vast  number  of  their  readers  proves  how  exten- 
sively the  thirst  for  knowledge  is  spreading  among  the  people. 
The  following  important  information  shows  the  extensive  re- 
sources which  the  Society  has  at  its  command,  and  is  alike  cre- 
ditable to  it,  and  consolatory  to  the  country. 

'  The  aid  which  the  Committee  have  derived  from  men  of  science 
and  of  letters,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  while  it  reflects  on  the 
cultivators  of  sound  learning  the  highest  honour,  removes  the  necessi- 
ty of  affixing  any  limits  to  the  operations  of  the  Society.  In  concert, 
though  not  in  communication  with  each  other,  except  through  the 
Committee,  men  of  various  talents  are  everywhere  at  work,  further- 
ing, by  their  genius  and  acquirements,  the  same  great  design,  and 
carrying  on  its  various  branches,  from  the  most  popular  and  easy  mat- 
ter, to  the  most  refined  and  abstruse  speculations.  Sometimes  a  few 
combine  and  co-operate  where  the  departments  are  connected ;  some- 
times more  than  one  are  engaged  on  a  single  work,  the  one  supplying 
the  matter,  the  other  arranging  and  writing  it ;  one  communicating 
the  doctrine,  another  illustrating  and  applying  it :  it  has  constantly 
been  the  lot  of  different  individuals  to  revise  each  other's  compositions. 
The  division  of  labour  has  been  successfully  applied  to  the  important 
work  of  public  instruction,  and  must  produce  its  wonted  results,  in 
multiplying  useful  productions,  and  increasing  the  excellence  of  their 
workmanship.' 

An  interesting  statement  is  then  given  of  the  proceedings  in 
preparation  by  the  Committee.  The  series  of  History  and 
Biography  is  about  to  be  commenced ;  and  a  pledge  seems  to  be 
given,  that  these  subjects  shall  be  handled  with  perfect  calm- 
ness and  impartiality,  but  with  a  constant  adherence  to  the 
general  principles  of  the  Society;  that  is,  to  the  doctrines  of 
Liberty  and  Peace.  Our  views  on  this  point  have  already  been 
given ;  and  surely  so  great,  so  useful  a  work,  never  yet  has  been 
achieved  by  literary  men,  as  the  Society  will  accomplish,  if  it 
gives  to  the  world  a  set  of  Histories,  well  and  correctly  written, 
.  avoiding  vague  and  diffuse  generality,  as  well  as  minute  and 
uninstructive  detail ;'  stripping,  on  every  occasion,  successful 
crime  of  its  outward  splendour ;  honestly  holding  up  vice  to  ab- 
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horrence  in  its  native  hideousness ; — above  all,  faithfully  show* 
ing  mankind,  that  all  War,  except  for  self-defence,  being  a  crime, 
all  military  glory  is  a  national  disgrace,  save  where  *  arms  wertf 

*  piously,  because  of  necessity,  wielded ;'  and  plainly  and  im- 
pressively denouncing  as  disgusting,  how  bolu,  or  clever,  or 
thriving  soever,  every  resource  of  craft,  and  bigotry,  and  in- 
trigue. 

But  besides  the  continuance  of  the  library  now  publishing* 
another  is,  we  find,  about  to  appear,  under  the  Society's  auspi- 
ces; it  is  termed  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  and  isr 
to  comprise  *  as  much  entertaining  matter  as  can  be  given  along 

*  with  useful  knowledge,  and  as  much  knowledge  as  can  be  con* 
'  veyed  in  an  amusing  form.'— We  own  that  our  expectations 
are  unbounded  of  the  good  to  be  done  by  this  series  of  works. 
No  one  who  has  not  closely  applied  himself  to  the  grand  business 
of  teaching,  can  conceive  how  large  a  mass  of  important  infor- 
mation can  be  taught,  so  as  to  require  but  little  pains,  and  yet  Uf 
convey  the  greatest  entertainment  and  delight.  A  vast  variety 
of  instances  of  this  are  given  in  the  Society's  preliminary  dis- 
course ;  and  the  close  alliance  between  amusement  and  science 
is  there  demonstrated  by  a  thousand  exaiqples.  A  series  of 
works,  carrying  the  doctrines  of  the  Discourse  into  practice, 
filling  up  its  outlines  in  all  parts,  the  last  as  well  as  the  nrst,  and 
famishing  the  community  with  the  primary  wares  in  the  bulk, 
of  which  it  ouly  presented  the  samples,  will  be  a  monument  of 
the  Society's  wisdom,  and  be  also  its  greatest  triumph. 

The  next  object  of  the  Society  is  one  of  the  last  importance ; 
the  defective  course  of  reading  adopted  in  this  country,  time 
out  of  mind,  for  children.  The  following  remarks  contain  the 
soundest  doctrines,  clearly  and  strongly  stated :  '  Those  who  are 

*  acquainted  with  the  practical  management  of  children,  know 

*  how  extremely  imperfect,  indeed  pernicious,   are  many  of 

*  the  books  first  put  into  their  hands ;  at  a  time  when  the 

*  understanding  is  forming,  as  well  as  the  character,  every- 

*  thing  seems,  in  those  books,  to  be  contrived  for  weakening  the 

*  (acuities,  and  perverting  the  feelings.    The  most  silly  and  un* 

*  meaning,  the  most  false  and  miserable  things  are  to  be  learnt 

*  at  an  age  when  the  memory  most  easily  receives  impressions* 

*  and  the  season  is  lost  for  imprinting  on  it  useful  lessons  which 
'  might  last  for  ever.     The  tales  of  horror  so  constantly  taught 

*  belong  to  a  worse  class ;  their  effects  upon  the  future  happiness, 

*  and  even  character  of  men,  and  still  more  of  women,  can  hardly 

*  be  exaggerated.  To  say  of  most  children's  books  that  they  teach 

*  nothing,  would  not  be,  by  comparison,  a  very  great,  but  assured- 
'  ly  it  would  be  an  undeserved,  praise.     To  remedy  this  serious 
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(  evil,  and  greatly  to  multiply  the  few  good  and  wholesome  books 
<  now  in  use  for  children,  among  which  Mrs  Barbauld's,  Dr 

*  Aikin's,and  especially  Miss  Edgeworth's,  occupy  by  far  the  first 
'  rank,  is  one  of  the  objects  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Com- 

*  mittee  is  pointed.  Scarce  as  is  the  supply  of  such  books,  the 
'  disposition  to  use  them  is  yet  more  limited ;  and  it  is  in  con- 
'  temptation  to  pursue  measures  for  the  more  general  diffusion 
'  of  right  principles  upon  this  very  important  branch  of  educa- 

*  tion. 

It  is  evident  that  the  remarks  in  this  passage  apply  fully 
more  to  the  absurd  and  pernicious  practices  of  parents,  than 
to  the  kind  of  children's  books  within  their  reach.     '  Video 

*  meliora  proboque,  deteriora  sequor,'  may  with  great  truth  be  said 
of  almost  the  whole  community  in  this  important  particular. 
There  is  no  absolute  lack  of  sound  and  useful  books  for  chil- 
dren ;  but  they  who  have  the  care  of  supplying  them,  do  not 
put  sucb  safe  and  wholesome  books  into  their  hands.  It  may 
be  added,  that  the  number  of  the  said  books  is  too  small.  A 
very  great  variety  is  required,  for  the  choice,  both  of  the  chil- 
dren themselves,  and  those  who  have  the  care  of  them.  We 
trust  the  Society  will  take  proper  steps  for  multiplying  these 
works  in  great  variety,  and  also  for  setting  the  fashion,  so  to 
speak,  of  bringing  them  into  constant  use. 

A  highly  useful  work,  recently  published  by  the  Committee, 
is  mentioned  in  the  next  part  of  the  Report — the  British 
Almanac.  It  seems  the  circulation  of  the  common  almanacs 
is  enormous.  One  sells  to  the  number  of  half  a  million,  not- 
withstanding a  heavy  duty  of  Is.  3d.  upon  a  shilling  tract. 
The  nonsense  and  impertinence  which  some  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  these  works  contain,  the  ribaldry  and  indecency  which 
disfigure  others,  attracted  the  Committee's  notice,  and  the  ra- 
ther, when  they  observed  religious  bigotry  mixing  itself  with 
their  other  faults.  One  of  them  dates  the  year  from  the  '  hor- 
'  rid,  Popish,  Jacobite  Plot.'  Another  gives  a  print  of  a  soldier, 
(supposed  to  be  a  great  commander,)  flourishing  a  standard 
with  '  JEcce  Homo1  upon  it,  mounted  on  a  Bull,  and  riding 
down  some  Popish  priests.  Francis,  now  dead  a  century  ago,  if 
he  ever  existed,  is  stated  as  the  astrologer  who  casts  nativities 
for  the  one;  while  the  predictions  of  another  own  for  their 
soothsayer  the  famous  Partridge,  whom  Dean  Swift  endeavour- 
ed to  prove  dead,  we  believe,  during  the  lifetime  of  that  '  egre* 
'  gious  wizard.'  Prophecies  are  rife  in  these  pages,  from  the 
weather,  up  to  the  fortunes  of  princes,  and  fate  of  empires. 
There  is  hardly  a  farm-house  but  harbours  some  portion  of 
such  trash;   and  it  has  been  well  observed,  that  the  highly 
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respectable  and  opulent  Company  of  Stationers  would  do  well, 
as  they  are  owners  of  the  whole  works,  to  reform  the  most  in- 
decorous parts,  and  gradually  to  lead  the  taste  of  the  1,800,000 
persons  wno  purchase  them,  into  a  better  channel,  by  providing 
good  new  publications,  if,  which  is  very  possible,  the  absurdi- 
ties and  varieties  of  the  old  ones  cannot  at  once  be  dispensed 


The  Society  has  undertaken  this  task,  humble,  but  highly 
useful ;  and  although  they  did  not  begin  till  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, when  the  year's  almanac?  were  all  printed,  theirs  has 
been  published  on  the  first  day  of  this  year,  and  is  most  ably 
and  unexceptionably  done.  There  are  many  great  improve* 
raents  in  it ;  as  the  tables  for  finding  the  light  and  dark  hours 
in  every  month  of  the  year ;  the  admirable  collection  of  sayings 
and  useful  suggestions;  and  the  valuable  information  upon 
many  important  branches  of  employment.  It  is  also  much 
larger  than  the  old  almanacs,  containing  about  double  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  for  the  same  price,  and  the  type,  though  small,  is 
admirable.  A  companion  to  it  is  announced  as  in  forwardness, 
which,  the  Report  says,  will  contain  much  useful  matter. 

The  extraordinary  effects  likely  to  follow  from  the  great  in** 
provement  introduced  by  the  Society,  of  applying  the  division 
of  labour  to  literary  undertakings,  in  a  systematic  manner,  and 
on  an  ample  scale,  fill  the  mind  with  the  most  pleasing  ideas  of 
the  future  progress  of  the  human  race.  Men  hove,  on  former 
occasions,  combined  to  carry  on  scientific  publications,  to  con- 
duct experimental  researches,  and  even  to  finish  literary  under- 
takings. The  proceedings  of  learned  societies  furnish  instances 
of  such  unions  in  most  countries ;  and  in  France,  the  principle 
of  union  has  been  carried  further  than  anywhere  else,  especial- 
ly in  the  management  of  original  investigation.  The  various 
Encyclopaedias,  especially  the  celebrated  ones  of  France,  are 
also  examples  of  united  operations  for  accomplishing  a  lite- 
rary object.  But  there  is  a  very  wide  difference  between  these 
proceedings  and  the  ones  we  are  considering.  An  academy 
brings  together  men  of  letters, — their  mutual  discussions  strike 
out  new  lights  and  correct  errors, — they  encourage,  perhaps 
aid,  one  another  in  their  speculations, — and  the  meetings  of 
the  body  are  occupied  in  reading  their  individual  contributions, 
and  giving  a  part  of  them  to  the  world.  But  the  instances  are 
very  few — nearly  confined  to  a  few  years  of  the  first  chemical 
studies  of  the  French  Academy,  and  to  one  or  two  rare  occurren- 
ces of  committees  appointed  by  our  Royal  Society, — in  which 
the  body,  asabody,  actually  promoted  investigations,  superintend- 
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ed  their  progress,  and  called  various  talents  and  acquirements 
into  work,  for  the  successful  conduct  of  these  researches.  The 
very  essence,  however,  of  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society's  plan  is 
the  working  in  concert — the  co-operation  of  learned  men  on  a 
large  scale.  Their  numerous  members  meet  regularly — form 
themselves  into  committees — observe  the  wants  of  the  com- 
munity— appoint  inquiries  to  be  made — take  the  requisite  mea- 
sures tor  procuring  any  supply  of  works  that  may  be  wanted — 
and,  by  means  of  an  extended  correspondence,  bring  into  the 
service  of  the  world  talents  and  learning,  which,  but  for  their 
efforts,  would  lie  useless.  The  number  of  able  men,  in  every 
line,  connected  with  the  Society,  and  the  Committee  itself  con- 
tains not  a  few,  gives  them  the  means  of  extending,  in  every  di- 
rection, their  publications  of  original  works,  or  of  compilations, 
or  of  new  editions,  as  the  occasion  may  from  time  to  time  re- 
quire. No  sooner  is  any  defect  known,  than  steps  are  taken  to 
supply  it ;  and  thougb  hitherto  their  funds  have  prevented  large 
sums  from  being  paid  for  literary  labour,  the  extraordinary  suc- 
cess of  their  first  publication,  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
must  place  at  their  disposal  the  means  of  requiting  able  and 
learned  men,  to  a  degree,  if  not  fully  adequate  to  their  merits, 
yet  far  indeed  above  the  most  liberal  scale  of  remuneration 
hitherto  known*  The  emancipation  of  learning  and  genius 
from  a  degrading  servitude  to  the  children  of  trade,  is  a  noble 
design,  and  fraught  with  the  most  lasting  good  to  mankind. 
The  names  of  the  Committee  afford  abundant  security,  that  to- 
wards this  sacred  object,  all  its  profits,  be  they  ever  so  ample, 
will  be  directed. 

The  production  of  the  British  Almanac  is  a  creditable  proof 
of  the  vigour  and  promptitude  which  preside  over  the  Commit- 
tee's measures.  They  assembled  in  an  extraordinary  sitting, 
within  a  day  after  the  state  of  the  year's  almanacs  had  been 
made  known  to  them.  In  an  hour,  the  preparation  of  the  new 
almanac  was  in  the  hands  of  different  Committees — and  in  a 
month,  thousands  of  it  were  in  the  6hops ! 

Although  many  works  are  best  carried  on  in  concert,  it  is  not 
so  with  all.  The  main  object  of  the  Society,  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  is  well  brought  about  by  combined  operations ;  and 
accordingly,  some  Treatises  are  the  work  of  several,  as  the  pass- 
age cited  above  shows,  to  the  extent  even  of  one  person  furnish- 
ing the  matter,  and  another  the  whole  writing.  But  whenever 
a  man  of  genius  is  occupied  with  disclosing  his  own  original 
views,  or  a  great  teacher  with  opening  the  sources  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  world,  the  ground  is  holy,  and  must  be  left  to  its  ap- 
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pointed  occupant  The  Society  is  understood  to  patronise  many 
undertakings  of  this  description,  which  require  little  more  than 
examination  and  revision. 

In  contemplating  the  views,  which  unfold  themselves,  of  the 
advantages  likely  to  result  from  these  labours,  both  as  regards 
learned  men  and  science,  and  the  improvement  of  the  communi- 
ty, we  must  not  omit  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  Re- 
port, that  Auxiliary  Committees  should  be  everywhere  formed. 
This  is  in  some  measure  begun ;  but  it  has  not  been  apparently 
poshed  to  its  full  extent ;  and  nothing  certainly  would  more  tend, 
both  to  aid  the  Society's  operations,  and  to  call  able  men  into  acti- 
vity, as  well  as  to  promote  the  circulation  of  good  works.  The 
Society  have  published  pattern  sets  of  rules,  to  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  for  the  formation  of  both  Branch  Commit- 
tees and  Reading  Clubs.  There  is  no  town,  and  not  many  vil- 
lages, that  ought  to  be  without  them.  The  learned  and  pious 
Bishop  of  Winchester  lately  did  himself  immortal  honour,  by  cir- 
culating Queries  in  his  former  diocese,  (of  Llandaff,)  in  one  of 
which  each  parson  was  asked  if  he  had  an  infant  school  in  his 
parish,  and  if  not,  why  not?  The  system  of  Infant  Education 
was,  not  many  years  ago,  in  ill  favour  with  the  intolerant 
party,  and  a  prelate  could  hardly  have  been  found  bold  enough 
to  stand  forth  its  patron.  We  may  live  to  see  the  day,  when  as 
high  authority  shall  ask  each  parson,  having  the  care  of  souls, 
whether  the  means  are  provided  in  his  district  for  affording  the 
knowledge,  '  which,  that  the  soul  be  without,  it  is  not  good.' 
Of  a  truth,  Church  as  well  as  State  will  benefit  by  this  univer- 
sal diffusion,  else  it  might  be  as  good  we  were  without  both. 
Nothing,  assuredly,  but  error  and  abuse,  can  dread  the  light ; 
and  happily  our  establishments  need  not  shrink  from  it,  much 
as  they  might  profit  by  needful  revision  and  correction,  princi- 
pally for  the  purpose  of  adapting  them  to  the  changes  of  the 
times. 

There  has  lately  been  a  very  important  announcement  in 
London,  of  a  literary  design,  which  we  ought  not  to  close  this 
article  without  mentioning.  It  is  a  weekly  Journal  of  the  Sci- 
ences and  Letters,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  information, 
and  promoting  discussion  upon  the  novelties  arising,  from  day 
to  day,  in  all  departments  of  learning — whether  the  proceedings 
of  learned  bodies,  abroad  or  at  home,  or  the  works  of  the  learn- 
ed that  issue  from  the  press.  Germany  has  lone  had  weeklv 
and  even  daily  reviews  of  books ;  and  when  it  is  considered, 
that  in  England  these  things  have  come  to  pass,  which,  twenty 
years  ago,  we  should  have  said  could  never  happen  but  among 
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our  plodding  kinsfolk  of  Saxony — that  working  men  past  their 
evenings  at  lectures  and  not  ale-houses — that  journals  are  print- 
ed by  the  thousand  for  their  use  alone— that  tradesmen  pursue 
letters  as  a  vocation,  joined  with  their  peculiar  craft,  insomuch, 
that  the  most  abstruse  metaphysical  researches  have  for  years 
been  carried  on  by  a  working-silversmith* — it  may  well  be  won- 
dered at  that  we  have  no  really  able  and  scientific  newspapers* 
The  success  of  some  late  literary  journals  only  proves  the  demand 
for  such  matter,  not* 'we  fear,  the  capacity  of  their  conductors 
adequately  and  worthily  to  supply  it ;  the  scissars  being  in  truth 
the  mechanical  power  mainly  brought  into  play  by  those  hum- 
ble, though  very  useful,  personages.  Mr  Buckingham's  Athe- 
naeum is  of  a  much  superior  cast ;  and,  it  may  be  hoped,  will 
meet  all  the  success  the  great  merits  and  undeserved  persecutions 
of  its  excellent  conductor  are  well  entitled  to  look  for  at  the 
hands  of  Englishmen.  But  the  Vendam  professes  a  higher  aim, 
and  indeed  a  wider  scope,  being  devotea  to  science  as  well  as 
learning,  with  the  aid  of  finished  engravings,  and  purporting 
to  give  some  pages  of  common  news,  for  the  convenience  of 
country  readers.  If  its  execution  be  at  all  commensurate  to  the 
usefulness  of  its  plan,  no  undertaking  can  be  more  meritorious. 
Indeed,  its  publication  may  form  an  era  in  the  history  of  know- 
ledge ;  and,  instead  of  sinking  science  to  the  level  of  newspaper 
discussion,  may,  among  other  valuable  consequences,  have  the 
effect  of  raising  the  standard  of  this  species  of  publication. 


Art.  VII. — An  Appeal  to  England  against  the  new  Indian  Stamp 
Act,  with  some  Observations  on  the  Condition  of  British  Subject* 
in  Calcutta,  under  the  Government  of  the  East  India  Company. 
London.     Ridgway,  pp.  140.     1828. 

FIIhe  subject  discussed  in  this  able  and  acute  pamphlet,  relates 
*  to  a  pretension  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  assertion 
of  which,  on  the  part  of  that  body,  within  a  few  years  of  the  ex- 
piration of  their  charter,  appears  to  us  an  act  of  singular  im- 
prudence.    This  pretension  is  no  less  than  the  assumption  of 


*  We  allude  to  Mr  T.  Urrgman's  writings  on  the  philosophy  of 
ant,  composed  while  he  went  about  with  silver-plate  and  scissars  to 
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his  customers. 
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an  unlimited  right  to  tax,  without  the  intervention  of  Parlia- 
ment, all  the  King's  natural  born  subjects  who  may  come  within 
its  territory,  in  the  same  arbitrary,  and,  we  may  add,  impolitic 
manner,  in  which  it  taxes  the  natives.  This  novel  pretension— 
for  such  it  is, — makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  inauspicious 
shape  of  a  'Stamp  Act' 

After  deluding  us  for  seventy  long  years  with  promises  of 
surplus  revenue, — after  failing  in  its  positive  engagements  for 
such  surplus,  to  the  extent,  in  twenty  years,  of  9£  millions  ster- 
ling, besides  interest, — after  receiving  pecuniary  relief  from  the 
nation  nineteen  times*  within  the  last  fifty  years, — after  carry- 
ing on  an  uniformly  losing  trade,  and  most  absurdly  boasting  of 
it  as  a  benefit  conferred  on  the  nation ;  and,  finally,  after  having 
involved  itself,  or,  mach  more  correctly  speaking,  the  people  of 
England,  in  a  debt  now  little  short  of  seventy  millions  sterling,!— 
the  East  India  Company  at  last  proposes  to  replenish  its  ex- 
hausted coffers,  and  to  sustain  its  broken  credit,  by  usurping  the 
rights  of  parliament  in  taxing  their  countrymen, — in  taxing  their 
commercial  rivals, — in  taxing  men  whom  they  long  denounced 
as  '  mischievous  interlopers,' — men  whom  they  had  loaded  with 
every  disability  which  their  influence  could  impose,  and  whose 
wealth  and  prosperity,  crippled  as  they  were  by  these  injurious 
restraints,  have  been  established  in  despite  of  the  Company,  and 
in  defiance  of  the  ungenerous  and  narrow-ipinded  maxims  of  its 
government* 

The  history  which  we  are  about  to  give  of  this  singular  expe- 
riment, will  not  only  show,  we  think,  that  it  involves  an  arbi- 
trary and  unconstitutional  assumption  of  the  rights  of  parlia- 
ment, but  go  far  to  prove  that  a  fundamental  reform  is  necessary 
in  any  government  which  could  deliberately  venture  on  it  The 
fact,  however,  is,  that  in  the  month  of  December  1826,  the  in- 
habitants of  Calcutta  were  astonished  by  the  sudden  and  un- 
looked-for promulgation,  in  the  Gazette  of  Authority,  of  an  edict, 
imposing  a  heavy  and  almost  indiscriminate  stamp-duty !  The 
time  chosen  for  this  imposition  was  almost  as  startling  as  the 
substance  of  it 

The  most  expensive  war  ever  conducted  by  the  East  India 
Company,  after  drawing  many  millions  from  the  commercial 


*  This  is  the  actual  number  of  statutes  passed  by  the  legislature  for 
the  relief  of  these  sturdy  paupers. 

f  We  shall,  perhaps,  take  an  early  opportunity  of  proving  to  onr 
readers,  that  the  amount  here  stated,  enormous  as  it  may  appear,  is 
by  no  means  an  exaggerated  one. 
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capital  of  the  country,  liad  just  terminated :  Commercial  distress 
had  never  attained  so  great  a  height  in  India ;  and  a  wretched 
state  of  the  law  between  debtor  and  creditor,  unknown  to  any 
other  portion  of  our  dominions,  and  giving,  in  its  consequences, 
especial  umbrage  to  the  native  inhabitants,  had  shaken  Euro- 
j>ean  credit  from  one  extremity  of  the  peninsula  to  the  other. 
Such  was  the  moment  selected  for  inflicting  a  new  tax,  complex 
in  its  provisions,  vexatious  in  its  operation,  heavy  as  regarded 
the  subject,  and  unproductive  as  regarded  the  government. 

The  following  epitome  of  the  history  of  stamp-duties  in  India, 
points  out,  in  a  striking  way,  the  impolicy  of  their  recent  exten- 
sion to  British-born  subjects. 

Stamps  were  first  introduced  in  that  country,  for  a  special 
purpose,  about  thirty  years  ago,  under  the  administration  of  the 
present  Lord  Teignmouth  ;  and  but  four  short  years  after  Lord 
Cornwallis  had  made  the  perpetual  settlement  of  the  land  reve- 
nue, and  proclaimed  that  he  had  emancipated  the  Hindus  from 
all  other  taxes.  Any  other,  indeed,  must  always  have  been  pecu- 
liarly distressing  to  that  simple  race,  and  accordingly  had  never 
been  ventured  on  by  any  of  the  native  governments.  The  imme- 
diate object  of  the  experiment,  too,  was  one  which  has  deservedly 
brought  the  greatest  odium  on  the  government  of  the  Company. 
The  courts  of  law  recently  instituted  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  had 
already  proved  wholly  inadequate  to  the  administration  of  justice. 
In  four  years  there  was  a  prodigious  arrear  of  causes.  The 
number  of  the  courts  was  not  increased ;  their  complex  forms 
were  not  simplified ;  but  the  Company  undertook  to  remedy  the 
consequent  discontent  by  a  more  simple  and  profitable  plan. 
They  announced  that  the  people  of  these  regions  were  by  nature 
litigious,  and  they  imposed  Stamp  duties  on  all  Law  proceedings, 
the  more  completely  to  obstruct  that  justice  which  was  already 
too  difficult  of  attainment. 

No  attempt  at  imposing  general  Stamp-duties  was  made  un- 
til the  year  1824,  just  as  we  had  commenced  the  Burman  war. 
Our  twenty-two  millions  of  yearly  revenue  were  not  then 
thought  sufficient,  and  the  boasted  surplus  had  for  some  time 
ceased  to  be  spoken  of.  The  public  functionaries,  accordingly, 
set  their  wits  to  work  to  raise  '  ways  and  means ;'  and  a  Stamp 
regulation,  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  recently  promulgated 
for  Calcutta,  was  imposed  on  the  Provinces.  The  fate  of  this 
law  affords  a  curious  view  of  the  inward  structure  of  Asiatic 
society.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  it  was  found  completely  in- 
operative. The  native  merchants  and  bankers  quietly,  but  ob- 
stinately, refused  to  purchase  stamps,  and  carried  on  their  trans- 
actions without  them ;  while  the  government  durst  not  enforce 
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their  own  rash  regulation.  This  was  mortifying  enough  to  so 
great  and  infallible  a  power ;  but  it  could  not  be  helped.  It 
was  not  the  first  time  that  the  natives  had  resisted  the  arbitrary 
and  impolitic  attempts  of  our  government  to  impose  novel  taxes. 
In  1810  the  government  attempted  to  levy  a  House  Tax  in  the 
wealthy  and  crowded  city  of  Benares.  But  the  natives  immediate- 
ly suspended  all  business,  quitted  their  houses,  and  betook  them- 
selves to  the  fields,  where,  they  declared,  they  would  continue 
until  the  tax  was  abrogated.  A  similar  attempt  among  the  war- 
like population  of  Rohilcund,  in  1816,  occasioned  a  formidable 
insurrection  of  nearly  the  whole  province,  and  the  loss  of  many 
lives.  In  these  cases  the  government  had  the  prudence  to  re- 
voke its  injudicious  edicts.  This  impatience  of  novel  modes  of 
taxation  with  the  Hindus,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  very 
extraordinary  phenomenon  in  a  country,  where  the  treasury  al- 
ready absorbs  so  enormous  a  proportion  of  the  produce  of  land, 
labour,  and  profits. 

The  Honourable  Company  now  took  up  an  opinion,  that  the 
experiment  of  coercion  might  be  tried  with  more  safety  among 
the  better  disciplined  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  and  that  the  ex- 
ample of  submission  in  the  British  merchants  of  the  capital 
would  not  fail  to  have  a  wholesome  influence  on  the  refrac- 
tory inhabitants  of  the  provinces.  They  declared,  therefore, 
that  Calcutta  enjoyed  '  an  unjust  exemption,'  and  they  resolved 
to  deprive  it  of  this  immunity.  They  fancied  there  were  grounds 
for  the  exercise  of  such  an  anthority,  in  two  dubious  and  obso- 
lete sections  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  they  proceeded  to 
make  the  experiment. 

The  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  could  not  be  legally  taxed  in  any. 
form  by  the  local  government,  without  the  consent  of  the  Indian 
authorities  in  England ;  and  the  Stamp  regulation  was  therefore 
sent  home  for  their  approval.  A  secretary  to  the  government, 
returning  to  England,  undertook  to  be  its  dry  nurse;  and  ha- 
ving passed  it  through  the  necessary  forms,  brought  it  out  in 
doe  course,  when  it  was  promulgated  as  already  mentioned. 
All  this  was  effected  with  a  secrecy  worthy  of  the  Inquisition, 
so  that  the  tax-payers  had  not  the  slightest  hint  of  what  was 
meditated  against  them,  until  the  blow  was  struck. 

The  measure  produced,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  the  most 
serious  alarm  among  the  English  inhabitants,  and  aggravated  the 
eonunercial  distress,  already  sufficiently  great  The  native  mer- 
chants and  bankers  held  meetings,  and  were  on  the  point  of  ta- 
king steps  to  defeat  the  tax,  in  their  way,  by  shutting  up  their 
shops  and  offices,  and  quitting  the  town  until  the  duty  was  re- 
scinded.   They  were  persuaded,  however,  by  the  Europeans,  to 
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renounce  this  mischievous  scheme,  which  must  have  produced 
great  inconvenience  not  only  to  the  government,  but  to  the 
whole  commercial  interests  of  India,  and  induced  to  join  in  a 
respectful  petition  to  the  government  for  the  abolition  of  the 
tax.  Such  a  petition  was  accordingly  presented,  signed  by  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  praying  for  the  abolition  of  the 
tax,  on  the  score  of  its  illegality,  and  the  inconvenience  and  ac- 
tual distress  which  would  follow  its  enforcement.  They  inform- 
ed the  government  that  the  native  bankers  contemplated  aban- 
doning their  occupation,  which  they  could  not  pursue  without 
ruin,  under  the  provisions  of  this  new  edict.  They  insisted 
upon  its  obvious  impolicy  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  that  of 
India :  they  avowed,  that  should  the  regulation  be  carried  into 
effect,  all  commercial  dealings  would  be  impeded  to  a  degree  af- 
fecting public  credit,  and  that  money  transactions  would  be 
wholly  suspended.  And  they,  finally,  declared  their  persuasion, 
that  no  measure  of  the  government  had  ever  excited  such  gene- 
ral alarm  and  dissatisfaction. 

The  government,  safe  in  the  European  colony  of  Calcutta 
from  the  danger  of  insurrection,  which  in  the  provincial  cities 
would  have  brought  it  immediately  to  its  senses,  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  these  remonstrances ;  and  in  a  long  and  laboured  answer 
to  the  petitioners,  endeavoured  to  reply  to  their  arguments.  It 
is  always  dangerous  for  a  despotic  government  to  give  reasons 
lor  its  proceedings ;  and  on  this  occasion  so  many  inconsisten- 
cies and  extravagancies  were  hazarded,  as  brought  on  the  go- 
vernment a  large  share  of  ridicule,  and  some  indignation.  The 
answerer  openly  maintained  that  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta 
ought  to  be  put  on  a  perfeet  equality  with  those  of  the  provin- 
ces ;  meaning,  not  that  the  privileges  of  the  former  should  be 
extended  to  the  latter,  but  that  the  latter,  although  governed  by 
English  laws,  and  entitled  to  British  rights  for  150  years,  should 
be  disfranchised,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  conquered 
inhabitants  of  the  interior ;  or,  in  other  words,  should  be  sub- 
jected to  arbitrary  and  unlimited  taxation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
East  India  Company,  whenever  the  Directors  of  that  corporation 
should  see  meet,  and  be  able  to  persuade  the  President  of  the 
India  Board  to  sanction  the  attempt.  He  admitted  that  the 
power  on  which  the  local  government  had  acted,  had  been  al- 
lowed to  sleep  for  thirteen  years ;  but  this  he  ascribed  to  '  fiscal 
*  prosperity'  and  *  fiscal  moderation.9  Thus  virtually  acknow- 
ledging, that  the  prosperity  was  no  more,  and  that  the  day  of 
moderation  was  gone  by.  But  although  the  government  allow- 
ed that  the  Act  of  Parliament  bad  kin  dormant  for  thirteen 
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yean,  as  far  as  related  to  Calcutta,  they  insisted  that  it  had  been 
acted  upon  at  the  other  presidencies,  particularly  at  Bombay, 
and  alleged  instances  were,  indiscreetly,  quoted*  It  unfortu- 
nately turned  out,  however,  that  these  were  taxes  imposed  for 
purposes  purely  municipal,  and  be/ore  the  date  of  the  statute 
which  was  referred  to,  and  confessedly  illegal,  as  without  the 
sanction  of  any  statute  whatever. 

But  the  argument  on  which  the  local  government  mainly  re- 
lied, was,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  contributed  little  or 
nothing  towards  the  public  revenue.  It  could  not  indeed  be  de- 
nied, that  they  did  pay  Customs  to  the  amount  of  between  two 
and  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  But  the  Stamp 
advocate  makes  nothing  of  this ;  and  illuminates  the  ignorance 
of  his  mercantile  fellow  subjects  by  informing  them,  that  *  Cus- 

*  toms,  though  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the  general  merchant, 

*  fall  ultimately  on  the  consumers  ;'  and  sagely  follows  this  up 
by  adding,  that  *  the  banker,  the  money  lender,  and  the  capi- 

*  talist  of  Calcutta  contribute  nothing  in  return  for  the  '  inesti- 

*  mable  benefits'  of  the  East  India  Company's  government! — 
From  which  we  are  left,  of  course,  to  infer,  that  the  three  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  were  not  consumers  at  all ; 
and  that  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  her  merchants  contributed 
in  no  respect  to  create  and  maintain  the  trade  which  afforded, 
this  large  revenue  to  the  Customs. 

These  absurdities  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  refute  and  ex- 
pose ;  and  even  the  shackled  press  of  Calcutta  stepped  in  to  en- 
lighten government,  until  its  voice  was  silenced  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  journals.  In  that  ardour  of 
argument,  which  is  so  apt  to  bias  the  judgment  and  impair  the 
memory  of  a  disputant,  it  escaped  the  organ  of  the  government, 
that  the  true  state  of  things  was  the  very  reverse  of  what  he 
imagined,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  in  reality  con- 
tributed to  the  public  revenue  in  a  far  larger  degree  than  the 
poor,  ill-governed,  and  therefore  incapable  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces.  According  to  Mr  Tucker,  now  a  Director  of  the 
East  India  Company,  the  natives  of  India  pay  overhead  about 
5s.  each  in  taxes ;  only  about  a  twelfth  part  indeed  of  what  is 
paid  by  those  of  Great  Britain,  but  yet,  according  to  Mr  Tucker, 
a  heavier  assessment,  in  reference  to  their  condition,  than  that 
which  is  levied  at  home.  Now  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  Calcutta  pay  very  far  indeed  above  this  average.  For 
their  municipal  administration,  they  pay  a  tax  of  five  per  cent 
on  the  rents  of  all  houses,  a  tax  which  has  no  existence  in  the 
provinces.    They  pay  an  excise  on  spirits  and  drugs ;  they  pay 
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town  duties ;  they  pay  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  per  cent  duty 
on  every  grain  of  salt  they  use ;  they  pay  customs  on  every  arti- 
cle of  foreign  consumption,  seldom  amounting  to  less  than  10, 
and  often  to  as  much  as  20  per  cent.  But  all  this  is  little  in 
comparison  to  what  they  do  indirectly,  for  the  support  of  that 
government,  which,  as  we  shall  show  in  the  sequel,  does  so  little 
to  support  them.  Their  capital,  enterprise,  and  intelligence, 
afford  the  means  by  which  the  monopoly  of  Salt  brings  the  go- 
vernment yearly,  a  revenue  little  short  of  a  million  and  half 
sterling.  The  Opium  revenue,  which  in  some  years  has  amount- 
ed to  considerably  more  than  another  million,  is  still  more  in- 
debted to  the  same  causes.  In  a  single  year  they  have  advanced 
to  government,  on  account  of  opium,  upwards  of  one  milliou 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Their  shipping  con- 
veys the  drug  to  its  distant  places  of  consumption,  and  their  skill 
and  enterprise  alone  find  a  market  for  it.  In  a  word,  without 
the  merchants  of  Calcutta,  neither  the  trade  in  this  article,  nor 
the  revenue  derived  from  it,  could  have  an  existence.  In  like  man- 
ner, it  is  their  capital  and  enterprise  alone  which  have  created, 
maintain,  and  carry  on  the  whole  Indigo  trade  of  the  country. 
In  a  single  year  their  capital  has  been  invested  in  this  commo- 
dity to  the  extent  of  L.2,000,000,  taking  only  its  Indian  valua- 
tion, or  at  least  half  a  million  more,  taking  its  value  in  Europe. 
The  only  advantage  which  the  manufacturer  of  indigo  ever  has 
derived  from  the  Company  in  return,  is,  that  they  have  kindly 
forborne  to  meddle  with  it.  For  this  reason,  above  all  others, 
it  has  flourished,  while  the  peculiar  objects  of  their  patronage 
continue  comparatively  insignificant.  The  adventurous  skill  of 
the  *  interlopers '  first  created  it,  and  has  brought  it  to  such 
greatness  and  perfection,  as  to  have  now  nearly  superseded  the 
produce  of  every  other  part  of  the  world.  The  foreign  trade  in 
Cotton  owes  its  very  existence  to  the  European  merchant.  Of 
this  commodity  they  have  exported  to  China  and  Europe,  in  a 
angle  year,  to  the  Indian  value  of  above  a  million  and  half  ster- 
ling. Many  other  articles  of  commerce  they  have  either  brought 
into  existence,  or  greatly  increased  in  amount  and  quality. 

It  is  needless  to  insist  to  what  an  extent  the  country  and  the 
revenue  have  been  benefited  by  these  means.  No  sooner  is  the 
indigo  culture,  for  example,  introduced  into  a  district,  than  the 
land  revenue,  heretofore  ill  paid,  or  extorted  by  military  force,  is 
punctually  and  readily  discharged ;  and  where  it  is  not  limited 
by  law,  greatly  increased  in  amount — tranquillity  is  established, 
and  commerce  stimulated. 

But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  go  a  little  more  into  detail,  re- 
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specting  the  direct  contributions  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cal- 
cutta, as  already  enumerated.  In  consequence  of  the  Salt  mo- 
nopoly, they  pay  at  least  L.2 1,562  beyond  the  natural  price  of 
the  commodity,  being  their  share  of  the  whole  produce,  on  the 
very  moderate  supposition  that  each  inhabitant  of  Calcutta  con* 
sumes  only  three  times  as  much  as  the  simple  native  of  the  pro- 
vinces. 

The  government  raises,  in  the  way  of  Lottery,  the  sum  of 
L.20,000  a-year.  The  largest  share  of  this  is  necessarily  paid 
by  the  wealthiest  part  of  the  community,  and  those  on  the  spot, 
that  is,  by  the  people  of  Calcutta*  We  shall  take  their  share, 
however,  only  at  one  half,  or  L.  10,000. 

The  government  derives  an  impolitic  revenue  from  the  Moor* 
ings  in  the  river  Hoogly,  which  amounts  to  a  yearly  sum  of 
L.  16,000.  The  average  between  the  whole  export  and  import 
shipping  of  Calcutta  last  year  was  154,029  tons,  of  which  33,740 
tons  belonged  to  Calcutta.  Without  reckoning  that  the  latter, 
as  must  necessarily  be  the  case,  lie  oftener  at  the  moorings  than 
other  shipping  in  general,  we  shall  reckon  only  their  arithmeti- 
cal proportion,  which  is  L.3504.  As  their  share  of  the  duties 
upon  foreign  imports,  we  cannot  reckon  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Calcutta  pay  less  to  the  East  India  Company  than  L.32,000. 
The  total  amount  of  the  Customs  is  about  L.  1,254,000,  and, 
holding  that  the  capital  only  consumes  five  times  as  much  of 
the  imports  as  an  equal  population  in  the  country,  the  result 
will  be  as  above  stated.  In  reality,  we  believe  it  to  be  twice  as 
much.  The  town  duties  of  Calcutta  amount  to  somewhat  more 
than  L.25,000  per  annum.  This  injudicious  and  oppressive  duty 
is  levied  on  necessaries  of  life,  or  such  articles  as  are  deemed  so 
by  the  native  inhabitants,  as  grain  of  all  kinds,  pulses,  oil,  but- 
ter, turmeric,  charcoal,  tobacco,  and  betel-nut.  Grain  pays  an 
impost  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  Butter  and  tobacco  ten  per 
cent,  and  all  the  rest  five  per  cent  Several  of  them  pay  custom- 
house duties  besides. 

Every  Dwelling-house  in  Calcutta  pays  an  assessment  on  its 
rent  of  five  per  cent,  and  every  shop  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent.  The 
amount  of  this  tax,  which  is  also  entirely  managed  by  the  go- 
vernment, and  made  an  object  of  patronage  with  it,  may  be  ta- 
ken at  the  low  average  of  L.  18,000. 

The  tax  on  spirits  and  intoxicating  drugs  brings  yearly  about 
L.26,000. 

The  tolls  collected  by  government  on  the  canals  leading  to 
Calcutta  yield  a  net  profit  of  L.7197  after  paying  all  charges 
This  is,  of  course,  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  transit  tax. 
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The  Port  charges  of  Calcutta  are  a  real  burden  on  its  trade. 
They  are  wholly  managed  or  mismanaged  by  the  government. 
We  reckon  this  in  round  numbers  to  be  a  source  of  taxation  to 
the  extent  of  L.17,000  on  the  following  grounds :  Pilotage,  port 
charges,  fees,  and  presents,  amount,  according  to  a  careful  esti- 
mate which  we  have  made,  to  about  7s.  8d.  per  ton  on  every  ship 
that  frequents  the  port,  exclusive  of  mooring  charges.  Suppo- 
sing the  shipping  belonging  to  the  port  of  Calcutta  to  make  no 
more  than  two  voyages  a-year  outwards  and  inwards,  these 
charges  will  be  L.26,000  nearly.  Three-fourths  of  this  at  the 
least  are  unnecessarily  expended,  and  constitute,  therefore,  a 
tax  of  the  worst  description.  Upon  the  whole  shipping  which 
entered  and  cleared  from  Calcutta  last  year,  amounting  to 
308,058  tons,  the  charges  were,  exclusive  of  moorings,  L.1 18,088. 
If  a  ship  should  be  at  the  Honourable  Company's  moorings  for 
six  months,  we  find,  by  calculation,  that  her  charges  per  ton 
would  amount  to  near  8s.  7d. ;  and  such  a  vessel  would  have  to 

y  in  all,  before  she  got  rid  of  the  good  port  of  Calcutta,  14s. 
<L  per  ton,  which  is  something  more  than  a  charge  of  nine  per 
cent  on  the  present  freights  out  and  home  between  India  and 
Great  Britain.  Now,  is  this,  or  is  it  not,  a  flagrant  evasion  of 
25th  Section  of  53d  of  George  IIL  chap.  54,  which  provides 
that  no  duty  or  tax  shall  be  levied  without  the  consent  of  the 
home  authorities ;  and  above  all,  of  the  promise  held  out  by  the 
legislature,  to  keep  the  duties  on  the  trade  between  India  and 
Great  Britain  at  an  equitable  and  moderate  standard  ?  Is  it  for 
a  moment  to  be  imagined,  that,  were  the  port  of  Calcutta,  as  it 
should  be,  taken  out  of  the  prodigal  management  of  the  Com- 

Cy,  and  consigned  to  that  of  the  merchants,  such  enormous 
dens  on  trade  would  exist  ?  The  interests  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  competition  of  one  Indian  port  with  another,  would  soon 
reduce  them  to  a  fair  amount.  But  the  Company  can  have  no 
competitors.  Every  port  in  India  is  under  their  management, 
and  it  is  their  interest  to  keep  up,  and  not  to  reduce,  their 
charges. 

The  whole  taxes,  then,  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  di- 
rect or  indirect,  municipal  or  general,  under  the  management 
of  the  Company,  and  subservient  to  its  power  and  patronage, 
amount  to  the  yearly  sum  of  L.1 6 1,300.  The  taxation  of  the 
provinces  throughout  all  India  is  at  the  rate  of  5s.  a-head ;  but, 
on  examination,  we  find  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Madras  and 
Bombay  territories  are  a  great  deal  more  highly  assessed  than 
those  of  Bengal,  and  that  the  latter  pay  in  fact  only  3s.  10  jd.  a- 
hcad.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  according  to  our  estimate, 
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pay  about  10s.  9d. ;  or,  as  far  as  we  can  recollect*  within  a  trifle 
of  what  is  paid  by  the  population  of  Ireland*  Now,  as  no  one 
will  say  the  Irish  are  taxed  at  too  low  a  rate ;  and  as  a  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  or  of  any  Indian  city,  are, 
whatever  may  be  the  poverty  of  the  Irish,  still  poorer,  it  necessa- 
rily follows,  that  the  people  of  Calcutta  generally  pay  rather  too 
much  already,  than  too  little,  and  therefore  have  no  particular 
need  for  fresh  taxation.  It  results  from  this  statement,  that  the 
people  of  Calcutta,  who,  we  are  informed  by  '  high  authority,' 
contribute  nothing  at  all,  or  '  next  to  nothing/  to  the  support 
of  that  government  from  whose  protection  they  derive  such 
mighty  advantages,  do,  notwithstanding,  in  reality  contribute 
122  per  cent  more  than  those  who,  we  are  informed  from  the 
same  source,  are  unfairly  charged  with  the  whole. 

Such  are  the  motives  and  extraordinary  assumptions  of  fact 
on  which  this  local  tax  has  been  justified.  But  the  most  extra- 
ordinary  part  of  its  defence  perhaps  relates  to  the  form  in 
which  it  has  been  enforced.  The  whole  phalanx  of  European 
political  economists  had  denounced  Stamp  duties  as  impolitic  and 
unjust.  Mr  Pitt  openly  avowed  their  impolicy,  and  said  he  con- 
tinued them  only  from  necessity.  The  present  administration 
swept  off  the  greater  number  of  them  at  home,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  a  new  law  imposing  them  was  receiving  the  approba- 
tion of  the  East  India  Company.  Our  Indian  statesmen  have 
no  respect,  however,  for  Adam  Smith,  (an  ancient  enemy,)  nor 
for  Ricardo — nor  for  Macculloch.  Mr  Pitt's  opinion  goes  with 
them,  for  the  first  time,  for  nought  on  an  Indian  question — Lord 
Goderich's  example  is  utterly  discarded,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Calcutta  astounded  by  the  following  sage  annunciation :  '  A 

*  stamp-duty  seems  among  the  least  exceptionable  of  the  taxes 

*  to  which  a  government  can  have  recourse.  It  is  a  tax,  which, 
'  as  it  falls  chiefly  on  the  wealthy,  will,  of  course,  give  discon- 
'  tent  to  them.     But  this  government  would  but  ill  perform  its 

*  duty,  if,  seeking  the  favour  of  the  opulent  classes,  it  consented 

*  to  exonerate  them,  and  confined  its  taxation  to  the  poor.' 

A  government,  that  officially  puts  forth  such  theoretical  ab- 
surdities, in  vindication  of  its  arbitrary  measures,  can,  in  our 
opinion,  scarcely  be  called  respectable.  It  lays  down  a  palpable 
blunder,  as  a  maxim  in  Political  Science,  and,  arguing  upon  its 
own  mistake,  complacently  proceeds  to  take  credit  for  impartial 
legislation,  and  tenderness  tor  the  interests  of  the  lower  orders. 
This  last  pretension,  we  must  say,  comes  with  but  an  ill  grace 
from  a  power,  that  seizes  half  the  net  produce  of  the  soil,  and 
calls  it  a  land  tax — that  derives  a  large  portion  of  its  revenue 

10 
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from  monopolies  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  whose  boast  it 
has  been,  that  it  has  always  taken,  or  desired  to  take,  more  from 
the  body  of  the  people,  than  was  necessary  for  their  good  go- 
vernment. 

One  observation,  made  in  the  letter  of  the  Indian  Secretary, 
more  extravagant  than  all  the  rest,  remains  yet  to  be  noticed* 

*  If  additional  revenue,9  says  he,  '  is  necessary,  that  is  a  point 

*  which  most  be  taken  on  the  credit  of  government.' 

We  will  venture  to  assert,  that  since  the  days  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  language  more  presumptuous  and  revolting  has  never 
been  addressed,  by  Englishmen  in  authority,  to  men  of  their 
own  country.  Such  of  our  readers  as  are  not  familiar  with  the 
habits  of  Indian  Statesmen,  will  probably  peruse  them  with  won- 
der. But,  in  truth,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  follies,  which  a  cor- 
poration spirit,  combined  with  the  habitual  contemplation  and 
exercise  of  despotic  power,  is  capable  of  producing. 

The  petitioners,  however,  were  neither  satisfied  with  the  rea- 
soning, nor  overawed  by  the  dignity,  of  the  government ;  and  ad- 
dressed a  second  letter,  respectfully  soliciting  that  the  ordinance 
might  at  least  be  suspended,  as  it  was  the  intention  of  the  inha- 
bitants to  petition  Parliament  for  a  declaratory  act,  or,  if  neces- 
sary, a  new  enactment,  respecting  the  alleged  power  claimed  by 
4he  Company.  The  reply  was  brief  and  peremptory.  The  go- 
vernment refused  to  suspend  its  edict;  and  desired  that  all 
future  communications  on  the  subject  should  be  made,  through 
the  collector  of  Stamp-duties !  In  reference  to  the  intimation  of 
a  petition  to  Parliament,  the  government  was  graciously  pleased 
to  observe,  that  it  had  '  no  objection,9  in  this  instance,  '  to  the 
1  inhabitants  petitioning  the  Parliament  of  England  f  an  expres- 
sion, from  which  we  may  infer,  that  their  High  Mightinesses 
considered  that  they  constituted  a  second  King  and  Parliament 
themselves,  and  that  there  were  cases  in  which  they  might  sus- 
pend the  British  Constitution,  by  refusing  the  right  of  petition- 
ing ! 

The  inhabitants  now  applied  to  the  Sheriff  of  Calcutta,  re- 
questing that  a  meeting  might  be  called,  for  the  purpose  of  pe- 
titioning Parliament.  The  requisition  was  acceded  to,  and  the 
meeting  called.  But  the  Sheriff  was  a  civil  servant  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  place  appointed  for  the  meeting  was  claimed 
as  the  property  of  the  Company.  The  government  accordingly 
took  the  alarm,  and  severely  reprimanded  their  servant,  who 
was  in  consequence  compelled  to  disallow  the  meeting.  The 
pretext  for  this  was  equally  feeble  and  ridiculous.  In  rum- 
maging over  their  records,  the  government  discovered  a  letter 
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of  the  East-India  Directors,  dated  twenty  years  back,  in  which 
the  Directors  ordered,  *  under  the  pain  of  their  high  displeasure,9 
that  no  public  assemblage  of  their  own  servants,  or  or  the  mer- 
chants, traders,  or  other  inhabitants  whatsoever,  should  be  held, 
'  unless  the  subject  to  be  discussed  should  be  agreeable  to  the 
*  ruling  authorities,9 — unless,  in  short,  it  was  to  be  an  eulogy  on 
themselves,  or  on  some  of  their  functionaries ;  for  in  all  such 
cases,  public  meetings  were  not  only  allowed,  but  eagerly  en- 
couraged and  canvassed  for. 

This  prohibition  was,  in  its  origin,  obviously  illegal  and  pre- 
sumptuous ;  but  its  revival,  on  this  last  occasion,  was  still  more 
imprudent.  The  government  should  have  recollected,  that  the 
extravagant  language,  which  might  be  used  with  impunity,  un- 
der terror  of  French  aggression,  and  in  the  darkness  of  the  close 
monopoly  in  1807,  was  no  longer  safe  or  decorous  in  1827,  and 
could  not  be  endured,  either  by  the  Indian  or  the  British  public. 
In  Calcutta,  British  law  alone  had  any  authority.  The  High 
Sheriff  was  an  officer  of  the  Crown,  amenable  only  to  the  King's 
Courts.  The  sovereignty  of  the'  whole  territory  was,  by  the  ex* 
press  enactment  of  a  statute,*  vested  in  the  Crown.  No  sta- 
tute existed  limiting  or  restricting  the  right  of  meeting  to  pe- 
tition— there  was  not  even  any  local  regulation,  with  the  neces- 
sary sanctions,  for  such  purpose*  Finally,  the  *  high  displeasure9 
of  the  East-India  Company,  however  terrible  to  those  who  de- 
pend upon  them  for  their  daily  bread,  is  not  '  lauf — and  is  good 
for  nothing,  in  respect  to  those  who  have  nothing  to  apprehend 
from  them. 

It  is  instructive  to  remark,  that  the  right  of  meeting  and 
petitioning  Parliament  had,  in  times  not  very  remote, — in  times 
of  real  danger,  and  on  subjects  of  far  greater  delicacy  than 
an  appeal  against  a  tax, — been  exercised  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Calcutta,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  government — nay, 
in  reality,  at  its  instigation,  and  for  its  behoof.  In  the  year 
1779,  such  a  meeting  petitioned  the  Commons,  against  certain 
alleged  usurpations  of  the  King's  Courts  of  Justice,  establish- 
ed a  few  years  before.  The  court  and  the  government  were 
then  at  variance.!    The  imprudence  of  the  judges  gave  the  go- 


*  53d  of  Geo.  III.  sec  155. 

f  Mr  Hastings  soon  afterwards  found  out  a  shorter  way  of  neutral- 
ising the  hostility  of  the  judges,  and  curtailing  their  oowers,  than  an 
appeal  to  Parliament.  He  promoted  the  majority  of  them  to  better 
appointments.  One  he  made  first  judge  of  the  principal  native  court, 
and  another  judge  in  certain  captured  settlements. 
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vernment  a  temporary  advantage  over  them,  of  which  Mr  Hast- 
ings availed  himself  with  his  usual  dexterity.  The  petition  of 
the  inhabitants  was  a  part  of  his  contrivance  for  this  purpose ; 
and  it  is  specially  to  be  observed,  that  at  this  time  there  were 
few  independent  settlers — what  was  called  the  community  of 
Calcutta,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  the  civil  and  military 
servants  of  the  Company,  and  many  of  these  the  creatures  of 
the  Governor-General.  The  language  of  the  petition,  drawn 
up  on  the  occasion,  is  vehement  and  clamorous.*  The  petition- 
ers complain,  that  they  had  been  calumniated  to  Parliament. 
They  state,  that  there  are  certain  rights  inherent  in  Englishmen, 
of  which  '  no  power  on  earth'  can  legally  deprive  them — they 
claim  trial  by  Jury,  in  civil  cases,  (of  which  the  judges  had  de- 
prived them,)  as  their  birth-right — they  insinuate,  that  the 
King's  letters  patent,  establishing  the  court,  were  contrary  to 
the  '  known  law  of  the  land.'  They  intimate,  that  the  judges 
possessed  neither  the  requisite  temper,  ability,  nor  integrity. 
Above  all,  the  petitioners  complain,  that  the  authority  of  the  go- 
vernment was  weakened  by  the  encroachments  of  the  court ;  and 
they  pray  that  the  powers  of  the  latter  may  be  restricted.  There 
is  one  prayer,  which,  had  it  been  granted,  Calcutta  would  at 
this  day  have  been,  instead  of  the  greatest  commercial  city 
which  the  East  ever  saw,  a  petty  town,  without  trade  or  indus- 
try— the  mere  seat  of  a  corporation  of  monopolists.  The  peti- 
tioners had  the  folly  to  solicit,  that  the  ancient,  and,  as  they  are 
pleased  to  term  it,  '  constitutional'  power  of  hearing  appeals,  in 
the  first  instance,  should  be  restored  to  the  local  government^ 
This  would  have  been  to  destroy  at  once  the  independence  and 
usefulness  of  the  King's  Court — to  place  the  persons  and  prc- 


*  The  following  is  a  specimen.  <  Your  petitioners  can  bear  dis- 
« tress  like  men ;  but  they  must  also  feel  like  men,  and  speak  these  feel- 
1  ings  like  Englishmen.  If  the  language  of  complaint  is  warm,  let  it  be 
«  attributed  to  the  dread  of  future  injuries,  from  a  keen  sensibility  of 
«  what  is  past.'  The  language  certainly  was  lofty  enough;  but  it  ema- 
nated from  a  very  contaminated  source.  The  petitioners  have  the 
tone  of  so  many  Hampdens,  while,  in  reality,  they  are  praying  for  the 
extension  of  arbitrary  power,  and  petitioning  for  the  restoration  of 
exploded  nuisances. 

f  In  the  Mayor's  Court,  which  preceded  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
judges  were  nominated  by  the  East-India  Company,  and  appeals  lay 
from  their  jurisdiction  to  the  President  in  council,  that  is,  to  the  local 
government.  It  may  well  be  believed,  that  a  court  so  constituted, 
was  unexceptionable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Company  and  their  servants. 
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perties  of  the  free  inhabitants  at  the  mercy  of  the  executive — 
and  that  executive,  the  East-India  Company,  the  commercial 
rivals  of  the  community. 

In  1786  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  met  again ;  and  petitioned 
the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  against  no  less  a  measure  than 
Mr  Pitt's  celebrated  India  bill*  The  servants  of  the  Company 
were,  on  this  occasion  also,  the  majority  of  the  petitioners.  That 
the  measure  bad  the  sanction  of  the  government,  appears  ob- 
vious enough,  when  we  see  as  subscribers  the  names  of  coun- 
cillors, secretaries,  future  governors,  and  other  successful  aspi- 
rants for  high  office.  Mr  Pitt's  bill  created  a  tribunal  in  Eng- 
land for  the  trial  of  Indian  delinquency.  It  provided,  that  the 
servants  of  the  Company  might  be  recalled  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Crown.  It  provided,  that  the  official  correspondence  of  the 
Company's  servants  in  India  with  the  Directors,  might  be  re- 
ceived as  evidence  by  the  commissioners  of  the  new  tribunal. 
The  most  offensive  provision  of  the  bill,  however,  was  that 
which  compelled  the  servants  of  the  Company,  upon  their  re- 
turn to  Great  Britain,  to  give  in  an  inventory,  upon  oath,  of 
their  fortunes.  The  meeting  passed  strong  resolutions  against 
all  these  enactments,  and  touched  upon  nothing  else;  from 
which  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  petition,  although  called  the  pe- 
tition of  *  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,9  related  solely  to  the 
personal  interests  of  the  Company's  own  servants.  It  may  be 
worth  notice,  also,  that  a  Company's  civil  servant  was  at  the 
moment  Governor-General ;  a  servant,  too,  who  had  been  once 
charged  by  his  employers  with  corruption,  and  never  acquitted. 
In  resolutions,  which  touched  solely  upon  their  own  special  in- 
terests, the  petitioners  invoked  the  constitution  as  loudly  and 
patriotically  as  if  the  whole  fabric  of  that  constitution  were  at 
stake.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  language  they  em- 
ployed. The  erection  of  *  a  tribunal,  unrestrained  by  the  set- 
'  tied  rules  of  law,  and  subject  to  no  appeal,  and  the  depriving 

*  them  of  their  undoubted  birth-right,  the  trial  by  jury,  are  vio- 

*  lations  of  the  great  charter  of  our  liberties^  and  infringements  of 
'  the  most  sacred  principles  of  the  British  constitution.'  The 
fact  was,  that  the  alliance  with  the  ministry,  created  through 
the  agency  of  the  Board  of  Control,  had  not  yet  begun  to  work 
well  for  the  Company.  There  had  even  been  some  bickering 
between  the  Board  and  the  Directors ;  and  the  servants  of  the 
Company  were  simple  enough  to  fear,  that  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  would  be  put  in  force  against  them.  It  proved,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  vain  fear.  The  Ministry  soon  abrogated  the  most 
offensive  provision  of  the  bill,  which  Mr  Mill  uncourteously 
calls  the  only  wholesome  one  it  contained,  and  the  dreaded  tri- 
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bnnal  has  been  utterly  inoperative  !  More  than  forty  years  have 
since  elapsed,  and  neither  the  Directors  nor  their  servants  have 
ever  thought  of  invoking  the  constitution ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  found  the  forms  of  the  constitution  a  little  inconvenient  to 
them ;  and  it  is  from  the  time  in  question  that  we  have  to  date 
the  greater  number  of  those  flagrant  encroachments  on  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  Englishmen,  which  they  have  either  enacted 
themselves,  or  persuaded  the  legislature  to  sanction — Such  as 
the  prohibition  to  purchase  lands — the  prohibition  to  trade,  with- 
out leave  of  the  Company,  in  the  interior — arbitrary  expulsion 
from  the  territory,  with  or  without  cause  assigned — destruction 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press — prohibition  to  trade  in  the  staple  ar- 
ticles of  the  interior,  &c  &c. 

We  have  referred  to  these  facts,  to  show,  that  when  their  own 
interests  and  passions  are  concerned,  the  Company  and  its  ser- 
vants are  ready  enough,  not  only  to  allow  the  freest  discus- 
sions, and  to  address  the  legislature  in  the  strongest  language, 
but  to  promote,  instigate,  and  participate  in  public  meetings 
having  these  selfish  objects  in  view.  Their  new-sprung  dread 
of  free  discussion,  therefore,  the  reader  will  readily  perceive,  is 
but  an  indication  of  their  wish  to  hide  their  acts  from  publicity; 
and  its  object,  to  maintain  unimpaired  their  pernicious  patron- 
age and  mischievous  privileges.*  In  the  document  to  which 
we  have  just  referred,  a  freedom  of  language  is  indulged  in, 
which,  were  it  now  employed  by  any  person,  or  set  of  persons, 
residing  in  India,  on  a  question  not  promoting  the  peculiar  views 
and  interests  of  the  Company,  would  at  once  be  pronounced  in- 
decent and  intolerable.  Editors  of  newspapers  have,  in  part, 
been  recently  banished  from  India,  and  their  prospects  ruined, 
for  far  less  excesses. 

The  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  thus  precluded  from  meeting  in 
their  corporate  capacity,  under  the  sanction  of  the  sheriff,  de- 
termined to  meet  as  individuals,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
consideration  the  propriety  of  petitioning  Parliament  against 
the  stamp-act,  as  well  as  for  soliciting  certain  improvements  in 
the  state  of  the  laws  immediately  affecting  their  properties,  and 
which,  although  long  calling  loudly  for  redress,  a  government 
which  has  no  common  interests  with  its  subjects  had  hitherto 


*  To  use  the  language  of  one  of  their  own  ordinances,  free  discus- 
sion '  tends  to  bring  them  into  hatred  and  contempt.*  A  statement, 
the  prudence  of  which  is  unfortunately  more  questionable  than  its 
truth. 
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neglected  for  more  than  half  a  century.  .  They  publicly  adver- 
tised their  intention  in  the  newspapers ;  and  a  meeting  was  ac- 
cordingly held  at  the  Exchange  Rooms,  which,  by  some  acci- 
dent, are  not  the  property  of  government,  on  the  22d  of  May 
last,  embracing  all  the  wealth  and  respectability  of  Calcutta, 
native  and  European,  unconnected  with  the  public  service.  It 
would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  quote  a  single  example  to  the  con- 
trary. The  merchants,  agents,  and  gentlemen  of  the  law,  of 
whatever  political  party,  joined  heartily  in  the  common  cause, 
and  took  a  leading  part  in  discussions  which  were  distinguished 
alike  bv  talent,  temperance,  and  public  spirit.  If  we  consider 
that  this  assemblage  took  place  in  the  very  focus  of  despotism 
and  overwhelming  influence,  it  must  be  viewed  as  a  highly  in- 
teresting and  imposing  spectacle.  It  was  indeed,  we  believe, 
the  first  assembly  ever  held  in  India,  actuated  by  a  pure  love  of 
public  principle  and  independence,  and  expressing  a  determina- 
tion to  maintain  the  privileges  of  freemen.  The  speeches  made, 
and  the  resolutions  passed  by  this  meeting,  were  as  remarkable 
for  their  moderation  as  their  ability.  Not  a  syllable  escaped  the 
speakers  that  could  admit  of  a  sinister  construction  by  the  most 
subtle  or  malignant  advocate  of  power.* 

Petitions  were  unanimously  voted,  for  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, couched  in  language  not  less  temperate  than  the  speeches 
and  resolutions.  That  respecting  the  stamp-regulation  is  at 
once  logical,  convincing,  and  able,  and  does,  in  our  opinion, 

Ct  credit  to  the  talent  and  good  sense  of  the  Calcutta  pub- 

One  circumstance  deserving  notice  distinguished  the  petitions 
to  Parliament  relating  to  the  stamp-tax,  from  that  addressed  to 
the  local  government  on  the  same  subject.  The  first  had  been 
numerously  signed  by  persons,  both  in  the  civil  and  military 
services  of  the  Company,  for  these  participated  in  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  community,  respecting  the  impolicy  of  the  law, 
and  the  hope  that  it  would  be  rescinded.  Before  the  petition  to 


*  So  guarded  was  the  conduct  of  the  meeting,  that  the  only  hard 
words  by  which  the  Gazette  of  government  could  venture  to  describe 
the  petitioners,  was, '  those  who  have  set  themselves  up  in  opposition 
*  to  the  wishes  of  government !' 

f  For  temperance  and  moderation,  we  recommend  to  the  curious 
reader  to  contrast  their  petitions  with  those  addressed  to  the  legisla- 
ture in  1779  and  1786.  The  last  will  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  the 
Annual  Register. 
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Parliament  was  drawn  up,  the  hostility  of  the  government  had 
been  ascertained,  and,  of  course,  not  a  civil  or  military  servant 
dared  peril  his  place  or  prospects  by  affixing  his  name  to  it. 
Such  is  the  character  of  a  government,  styling  itself  a  British 
one,  and  which  now  and  then  presumes  to  hint,  that  its  power 
is  sustained  by  public  opinion,  and  by  the  affections  of  its  sub* 
jects  I 

The  proposed  meeting  at  the  Exchange  Rooms  excited,  as 
may  well  be  surmised,  the  highest  displeasure  of  the  local  go- 
vernment ;  and  it  had  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  most  violent 
extremities  to  prevent  it.  Accordingly,  it  directed  an  order  to  the 
stipendiary  magistrates  to  prevent  or  disperse  it.  Among  these 
magistrates,  however,  there  is  always  a  professional  lawyer,  who, 
in  all  probability,  suggested  to  his  less  instructed  colleagues,  that 
the  contemplated  application  of  force  might  not  be  strictly  le- 
gal. The  opinion  of  the  highest  law-officers  was  taken  on  the 
subject,  and  the  government  was  mortified  and  surprised  to 
learn  from  them  that  the  measure  was  grossly  illegal,  and  would 
subject  every  individual,  directly  or  indirectly  concerned,  ex- 
cept those  screened  from  immediate  responsibility  by  statute, 
to  an  action  of  trespass  and  heavy  damages  in  the  King's 
Court! 

The  Stamp  regulation'promulgated  in  December,  was  to  take 
effect  on  the  1st  of  May  following;  and  the  government  were  not 
slow  in  organizing  the  machinery  of  taxation.  This  consisted  of  a 
superintendent  and  a  collector,  with  splendid  salaries :  sixteen 
principal  assistants  to  authenticate  stamps,  with  corresponding 
allowances — whole  shoals  of  native  distributors,  and  a  fleet  of 
boats,  painted  and  portentously  labelled,  to  distribute  its  Pan- 
dora gifts  to  the  provinces,  where  it  was  now  determined  that 
stamps  should  be  strictly  enforced.  But  the  high  authorities 
were  destined  to  receive  another  mortification.  In  their  reply 
to  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants,  they  had  volunteered  a  boast 
that  they  possessed  the  legal  means  of  enforcing  the  penalties 
enacted  in  their  regulation.  The  better  opinion  was,  however, 
that  they  had  no  such  power.  An  impression  was  general  with 
the  public,  that  the  penalties  could  not  be  levied.  No  one,  ac- 
cordingly, bought  stamps !  the  government  durst  not  hazard  a 
prosecution ;  and  the  regulation  became  a  dead  letter,  and  con- 
tinued so  for  nearly  two  months,  to  the  dismay  and  chagrin  of 
its  advisers. 

By  the  13  Geo.  III.  c.  65,  it  is  enacted,  that  no  regulation  of 
the  Governor-General,  for  the  town  of  Calcutta,  shall  be  valid, 
unless  registered  under  specified  forms  in  the  King's  Court,  and 
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approved  by  the  same  authority.*  The  government  had  hoped, 
that,  as  the  regulation  was  approved  by  their  masters  in  Eng- 
land, as  provided  by  one  statute,  they  might  dispense  with  an- 
other statute  intended  only  for  the  protection  of  those  that  were 
taxed.  They  were  undeceived  when  no  revenue  came  in,  and 
finally  reduced  to  the  humiliation  of  applying  for  the  hated  re- 
gistry. 

It  should  be  noticed  here,  that  the  local  government  has  ever 
been  impatient  of  the  restraint  put  upon  its  arbitrary  power  by 
the  King's  Court  It  never  applies,  therefore,  to  that  tribunal, 
when  it  can  escape  from  its  wholesome  control,  and  it  al- 
ways endeavours  to  dispense  with  the  opinions  and  advice  of 
lawyers,  whenever  it  is  safe  to  do  so.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
celebrated  disputes  in  the  time  of  Mr  Hastings;  and  it  may 
well  be  imagined  to  what  extent  they  were  carried,  when  it  is 
considered,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  was  then  more  ex- 
tensive than  now — very  ill  defined — the  judges  indiscreet  and 
embued  with  all  the  prejudices  of  technical  lawyers — the  go- 
vernment, more  arbitrary,  irregular,  and  illegal,  and  therefore 
still  more  in  need  of  restraint  than  even  now. 

A  very  curious  example  of  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernment, to  which  we  now  allude,  is  afforded  in  the  state  of  the 
law  respecting  the  customs.  By  their  last  charter,  the  East  In- 
dia Company  are  authorized  to  levy  customs  within  the  town  of 
Calcutta,  in  the  same  manner  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do 
in  the  provinces.  They  have  declined,  however,  to  register  their 
custom-house  regulations,  and  hence  cannot  sue  for  penalties, 
although  they  have  enacted  them  very  liberally.  They  are  ena- 
bled, therefore,  to  collect  even  this  revenue,  only  by  holding 
the  goods  in  possession. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should  render  some  account  of 
the  famous  Stamp  regulation  itself.  In  the  copy  we  have  seen, 
it  embraces  48  tolerably  close-printed  octavo  pages ;  and  is  so 
prolix,  so  technical,  yet  so  unskilfully  framed,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  provision  of  it  that  would  not  require  the  interpreta- 
tion of  an  English  lawyer.  Such  is  the  law  which  is  intended 
to  inflict  an  exotic  impost  upon  above  eighty  millions  of  rude 
people,  already  overtaxed,  and  speaking  a  variety  of  imperfect 

•  These  local  laws  are  entitled,  Rules,  Ordinances,  and  Regulations 
for  Good  Order  and  Civil  Government,  &c.  It  was  amusing  enough 
to  see  the  Indian  Government  Insisting  upon  carrying  a  law  into  ef- 
fect, which  was  to  be  entitled,  *  for  the  good  order  of  the  town  of 
«  Calcutta,' when  they,  were  fully  aware,  and  indeed  publicly  admitted, 
that  it  was  calculated  to  produce  general  dissatisfaction  ! 
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dialects,  into  any  one  of  which  it  is  morally  impossible  to  render 
it,  so  that  it  shall  appear  common  sense.  The  tax  is  sweeping 
and  comprehensive ;  scarcely  anything  escapes  it*  It  taxes  bills 
of  exchange,  drafts,  promissory  notes,  receipts  and  discharges, 
for  money,  bonds,  conveyances,  leases,  agreements,  mortgages, 
assignments,  letters  of  license,  policies  of  insurance,  powers  of 
attorney,  bills  of  lading,  permits,  &c.  &c.  In  the  provinces, 
there  is,  besides,  a  stamp  on  all  law  papers,  even  upon  accounts 
and  vouchers  produced  in  evidence.  The  government  did  not 
venture  on  this  bold  measure  in  Calcutta — they  knew  that  the 
King's  Court  would  not  endure  it. 

The  amount  of  the  duty  is  exorbitant  and  unequal.  There  is 
no  exception  for  property  of  the  lowest  amount.  The  duty  goes 
as  low  as  three-halfpence ;  and  this  amount  is  chargeable  on  all 
property  from  64s.  aown  to  a  farthing. 

The  penalties  are  excessive  and  illegal,  commonly  amount- 
ing to  twenty  times  the  value  of  the  stamp  which  ought  to  have 
been  used,  not  to  mention  the  costs  of  a  prosecution  in  the 
eourts  of  justice,  which  may  be  more  than  1000  times  as  much. 
In  some  cases  they  are  still  more  oppressive.  The  following  is 
a  sample : — '  Any  vender  or  distributor  of  stamps  refusing  to 

*  permit  the  collector,  or  other  person  duly  authorized  by  wri- 

*  ting  under  the  seal  and  signature  of  that  officer,  to  inspect  the 

*  said  accounts,  and  examine  the  store  of  stamped  paper  in  the 

*  custody  of  such  vender,  immediately  upon  demand,  shall  forfeit, 
'  for  every  such  refusal,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  sicca  rupees 

*  (10/.) ;  shall  further  be  subject  to  such  dotty  fine,  until  he  com- 

*  plies  with  the  collector's  requisition,  as  the  Board  of  Revenue 
€  may  direct! /' 

Here,  his  Majesty's  subjects,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
court,  for  whose  protection  it  is  expressly  enacted  by  statute 
that  no  regulation  can  be  made  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 

•  There  is  one  curious  exception —  Newspapers  are  not  taxed.  This 
does  not  arise,  however,  from  any  affection  for  the  press.  But  News- 
papers already  pay  an  excessive  postage,  not  only  more  productive  to 
the  revenue,  but  a  greater  obstacle  to  their  dissemination,  than  a  stamp 
would  be.  If  the  latter  were  fairly  imposed,  as  are  similar  docu- 
ments, it  would  not  exceed  three-halfpence.  But  the  officers  of  the 
army,  and  other  residents  of  the  provinces,  pay  at  present  a  shilling  in 
postage  on  every  paper.  In  common  decency,  if  stamps  had  been  im- 
posed, the  Indian  government  must  have  followed  the  example  of  the 
mother  country,  and  taken  off  the  postage.  But  so  great  a  facility  to 
the  dissemination  of  political,  or  any  other  information,  would  have 
been  utterly  at  variance  with  the  known  principles  of  the  Indian  legis- 
lature. 
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land,  an  subjected  to  an  unlimited  daily  exaction,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  a  board  of  officers,  nominated  by  the  East  India  Compa- 
ny, removable  at  their  pleasure,  and  necessarily  ignorant  of  Eng- 
lish and  of  all  other  law,  saving  the  law  of  their  masters. 

But  die  last  section  of  the  regulation  is  the  most  extravagant 
of  any,  and,  we  may  add,  the  most  ridiculous.  It  is  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — '  It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Board  of 

*  Revenue,  the  superintendent  of  stamps,  and  the  collector,  or 

*  other  officers,  vested  with  the  charge  of  offices  established  for 

*  the  sale  and  distribution  of  stamps,  to  summon  witnesses,  to 

*  administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  in  any  investigation  or  in- 

*  quiry  into  any  case  relating  to  the  stamp  revenue,  or  any  other 

*  matter  or  thing  connected  therewith.'  Our  readers  should 
understand,  that,  by  the  law  of  England,  no  person  can  summon 
a  witness,  or  administer  an  oath,  except  such  as  may  do  so  by 
common  law,  or  express  statute.  This,  therefore,  renders  the 
provision  invalid,  and  ought  in  justice  to  vitiate  the  whole  regu- 
lation. We  shall  suppose,  however,  that  it  does  not,  and  then 
observe  its  consequences, — premising,  that  to  administer  an  oath 
is  reckoned  a  disreputable  thing,  and  consigned  to  mean  classes 
of  persons  among  every  people  of  the  East,  from  the  Indies  to 
Japan,  the  Mahomedans  excepted ;  and  that  to  take  one,  except 
upon  very  solemn  occasions  indeed,  is  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
prejudices  and  feelings  of  every  Indian  of  character  within  the 
same  wide  limits.  A  Hindu  vender  of  stamps,  on  a  salary  of  20 
rupees  a-month,  may  summon  before  him  the  first  Christian  inha- 
bitant of  Calcutta,  and  administer  an  oath  to  him  on  the  hoi  v 
Evangelists !  A  Mahomedan  of  the  same  condition  may  call 
into  his  august  presence  the  most  opulent  and  respectable  Hin- 
du, the  Raja  of  Burdwau,  for  example  with  his  L.200,000  a- 
year,  if  he  should  trust  himself  in  Calcutta  after  the  regulation 
is  in  effect,  and  compel  him  to  swear  by  the  Ganges — by  a  cow, 
or  by  the  head  of  his  great-grandfather  !  A  disciple  of  Zoroas- 
ter, discharging  the  dignified  duties  of  a  stamp  vender,  may  com- 
pel a  Chinese  to  cut  off  a  cock's  head,  or  burn  in  effigy  a  whole 
line  of  ancestors.  All  this  is  ludicrous.  But  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  moral,  or  rather  the  immoral,  condition  of  our 
native  population  in  India — all  who  know  their  chicanery  and 
their  proneness  to  litigation,  and  are  aware  that  perjury  and 
subornation  are  an  established  traffic  among  some  classes  of 
them,  will  readily  conceive  the  vexation,  the  heart-burnings, 
and  the  iniquity,  for  which  such  an  enactment  opens  a  wide 
field.  Is  it  right,  then,  or  decent,  in  the  East  India  Compa- 
ny, to  outrage  the  honest  and  wholesome  prejudices  of  the  bet- 
ter classes  of  their  Indian  subjects,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  to 
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place  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  most  unworthy  and  unprincipled 
of  their  own  countrymen  ?  The  notorious  prostitution  of  oaths 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  baneful  consequences 
which  have  resulted  from  it,  ought  surely  to  have  warned  the 
Company  and  their  servants,  not  to  extend  the  practice  to  the 
sordid  purpose  of  raising  money. 

Upon  the  inconvenience  which  a  foreign  and  vexatious  impost 
must  produce  among  the  indigent  and  ignorant  inhabitants  of 
the  provinces,  it  is  hardly  necessary  that  we  should  insist.  It 
has,  indeed,  been  long  felt,  and  therefore  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  reason  on  the  subject.  An  intelligent  observer,  in  one  of  the 
Indian  prints,  writing  from  Madras,  gives  the  following  picture 
of  its  operation  under  that  Presidency.     '  The  purchaser  (of  a 

*  stamp)  must  often  go  ten,  twenty,  thirty  miles,  always  dance 

*  attendance  for  its  purchase  on  a  servant  of  government,  and 

*  often  return  home  without  it.  It  is  a  tax  much  fitter  for  the 
'  town  than  the  interior ;  but  is  it  wise  to  choose  a  tax  so  Eng- 

*  lish?  Should  we  not  rather  import  blessings?'  In  another 
place  he  remarks,  *  Rowannahs  (permits)  for  goods  under  ten 

*  rupees  (value  1/.)  were  formerly  free  from  the  charge  of  a 
'  stamp ;  now  they  are  subject  to  that  charge.     It  is  miserable 

*  to  see  an  old  woman,  on  an  handful  of  Bait  fish,  which  has 

*  repeatedly  paid  land-custom,  rowannah,  and  fees,  compelled  to 
'  pay,  for  the  List  time,  an  anna  (three-halfpence)  for  customs, 

*  and  an  anna  for  the  stamp.9 

To  obviate  such  an  inconvenience,  a  nuisance  still  greater 
must  be  introduced ;  the  land  must  be  covered  with  stamp-vend- 
ers and  distributors — almost  every  village,  in  a  territory  con- 
taining 80  millions  of  people,  should  have  its  stamp  office. 

*  The  mode  in  which  the  East  India  Company  treat  native  in- 
stitutions, customs,  and  opinions,  is  sufficiently  amusing.  They 
are  respected,  or  set  at  nought,  just  as  suits  the  convenience  of 
the  moment.  When  the  land  revenue,  for  example,  is  to  be  rai- 
sed, they  are  lauded  to  the  sky — any  interference  with  them  is 
deemed  a  kind  of  sacrilege,  and  in  behalf  of  them  the  Company 
violates  its  solemn  pledges.  Lord  Cornwallis'  attempt  to  pro- 
tect the  inhabitants  from  fiscal  extortion,  and  to  create  a  proprie- 
tary in  the  land,  once  so  lauded,  is  then  scouted  as  an  improvi- 
dent and  impolitic  interference  with  native  usages.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  money  is  to  be  made,  all  this  is  forgotten  ;  stamps 
are  then  declared  to  be,  in  the  language  of  the  Calcutta  govern- 
ment, '  among  the  least  exceptionable  of  the  taxes  to  which  a 

*  government  can  have  recourse.' — A  tax  of  which  the  natives 
of  India  knew  nothing  until  they  had  the  honour  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, and  one  of  the  most  impolitic  and  vexatious  in  the 
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English  statute-book,  is  then,  under  aggravated  circumstances, 
thrust  upon  the  Hindus — upon  those  Hindus,  whom,  when  it  suits 
the  occasion,  the  same  Company  represents  as  *  impatient  of  our 

*  best  institutions,  and  incapable  of  appreciating  tbem.' 

That  stamp-duties  are  vexatious  and  unequal  is  but  too  obvi- 
ous. That  they  are  improvident,  unthrifty,  and  unproductive, 
may  be  proved  with  equal  facility.  The  stamp-duties  of  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  containing  65  millions  of  people,  amounted, 
on  an  average  of  three  years,  ending  with  1822,  to  no  more  than 
L.149,508.  Those  for  all  India,  containing  83  millions,  were 
only  L.2 17,742*  But  the  Bengal  charges  of  collection  amounted 
to  nearly  L.64,000,  or  above  40  per  cent  of  the  impost.  In  other 
words,  the  government  takes  15/.  from  the  people,  and  the  ex- 
chequer receives  but  9L  Here  is  clear  proof  of  want  of  frugali- 
ty, of  impolicy,  and  of  real  oppression.  It  may  be  added,  that 
the  whole  sum  which  the  government  expects  to  raise  from  their 
extension  of  the  stamp-duties  to  Calcutta,  is  not  calculated  at 
more  than  L.60,000.  It  is  for  such  a  pittance  that  they  invade 
the  rights  of  Englishmen — that  they  are  content  to  forfeit  for 
themselves  the  character  of  freemen,  and  to  incur  all  the  odium 
and  unpopularity  which  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence. 

In  corroboration  of  the  opinion  we  have  advanced  against 
Stamps,  it  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  quote  the  words  of  an  East 
India  Director;*  and  the  more  so,  from  the  extraordinary 
rarity  of  such  an  opportunity.  '  This,9  says  the  authority  in 
question,  *  is  a  tax  of  European  origin,  and  little  suitable  to  the 

*  character  and  habits  of  our  native  subjects.    It  is  very  expen- 

*  sive  in  the  collection,  one  of  the  tests  of  a  bad  tax ;  it  is  ex- 

*  tremely  vexatious,  and  it  holds  out  great  temptations  to  fraud, 

*  from  the  ease  with  which  the  Stamps  can  be  imitated,  and  from 
'  the  ignorance  of  the  people  who  are  compelled  to  use  them. 

*  A  tax,  moreover,  which  can  be  easily  evaded,  operates  injuri- 
'  ously  towards  the  fair  dealers,  and  a  tax  which  admits  of  im- 

*  positions  on  the  ignorant  and  unwary,  by  throwing  doubts  on 

*  all  contracts,  and  commercial  transactions,  is  liable  to  very  se- 
'  rious  objections.9 

*  The  Stamps  too,  were  superadded  to  other  taxes :  the  indi- 

*  vidual  who  had  to  pay  customs,  was  called  upon  at  the  same 
'  time  to  pay  for  a  stamp ;  he  who  had  to  deposit  a  judicial  fee 

*  on  entering  his  suit,  was  also  required  to  add  to  it  the  price  of 

*  a  stamp.    Now,  one  direct  tax  is  surely  enough  at  a  time ;  and 
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it  certainly  tended  little  to  the  credit  of  our  government  to 
send  away  an  ignorant  native,  several  miles,  perhaps,  in  search 
of  a  stamp,  before  he  was  allowed  to  present  a  petition.  This 
ground  of  reproach  has,  IbeUeve,  been  removed.  It  will  im- 
mediately strike  those  who  have  given  attention  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  taxation,  that  the  high  rate  of  charge  which,  in  ben- 
gal, has  hitherto  absorbed  a  large  portion  of  the  collections, 
constitutes  a  great  objection  to  the  Stamp  duties.  It  is  im- 
provident in  any  government  to  take  L.15,  from  the  pockets 
of  the  subject,  when  only  nine  of  the  amount  comes  into  the 
public  exchequer.  And  although  it  would  appear  from  the 
estimate  of  1822-23,  that  the  disproportion  of  the  charges  to 
the  revenue  is  expected  to  be  less  hereafter,  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  regard  the  Stamps  as  an  economical  tax,  or  as  one 
which  can  be  considered  free  from  other  objections.'  What  a 
miraculous  difference  there  is  here  shown  between  the  financial 
secretary  of  1810,  which  the  author  was,  and  the  financial  se- 
cretary of  1827 ! 

Our  readers  will  have  perceived  from  what  we  have  already 
said,  that  the  authority  on  which  the  East  India  Company  has 
ventured  to  tax  the  town  of  Calcutta,  is  at  least  very  question- 
able. It  is  founded  on  the  98  and  99  sections  of  the  53d  Geo. 
III.  c.  155,  commonly  called  their  charter.  The  subject  is 
referred  to  also  in  the  25th  section  of  the  same  act,  and  again 
in  a  declaratory  statute  passed  in  the  following  year.  The  words 
invariably  used  are,  '  duties  and  taxes,'  and  never  '  taxes  and 
'  duties ;'  that  is  to  say,  the  generic  term  follows  the  specific  or 
more  limited.  Either  of  them  may,  no  doubt,  mean  any  gene- 
ral impost ;  but  the  word  '  duties'  is  limited,  in  the  rest  of  the 
act,  to  Customs,  and  this,  we  think,  appears  from  the  context, 
to  be  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  applied  by  the  legislature. 
The  addition  of  the  word  '  taxes,'  may  therefore  be  fairly  con- 
strued to  mean  nothing  more  than  '  duties  of  customs  and  other 
'  similar  taxes,'  of  which  the  Company  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
levying  several ;  such  as  taxes  on  the  consumption  of  the  town 
of  Calcutta ;  taxes  on  moorings,  pilotage,  &c.,  not  to  mention 
various  fees  and  charges  on  trade,  not  one  of  which  could  be 
legally  levied  without  the  authority  of  Parliament.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  supposed  that  the  Parliament  should,  in  this  vague  and 
careless  way,  have  delegated  to  any  body  of  men  one  of  its  most 
jealously  guarded  prerogatives ;  and  least  of  all,  to  the  East  In- 
dia Company,  whose  monopoly  they  were  at  the  very  moment 
throwing  open  to  the  nation,  whose  power  to  impose  even  cus- 
toms, they  were  limiting,  and  whom  they  had  compelled  to  re- 
duce or  annul  the  heavy  charges  which  they  had  heretofore  im- 
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posed  on  British  commerce.*  The  construction  which  we  hare 
pat  on  the  Act,  seems,  accordingly,  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
wording  of  the  declaratory  statute  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred. Within  a  year  after  the  East  India  Company  had  been 
thus  vested  with  the  power  of  levying  custom-house  duties  and 
similar  taxes,  it  was  discovered  that  all  the  duties  and  taxes 
heretofore  levied  by  them  in  India,  within  the  special  limits  of 
the  King's  Courts,  were  illegal  and  arbitrary,  with  the  exception 
of  a  tax  on  spirits,  and  that  on  the  rents  of  houses.  They  were, 
therefore,  compelled  to  come  to  Parliament  for  a  bill  of  indem- 
nity, which  is  the  declaratory  statute  alluded  to.  This  act  is 
entitled  '  An  Act  to  remove  doubts  as  to  the  duties  and  taxes 
'  heretofore  imposed  and  levied  under  the  authority  of  the  seve- 
'  ral  governments  of  India.'  The  same  words  are  repeated  in 
the  body  of  the  act.  But  what  taxes,  we  ask,  can  here  be  meant, 
except  such  as  we  have  supposed,  for  the  taxes  on  spirits  and 
rents  had  been  already  authorized  by  statute  ? 

The  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  in  their  address  to  the  local  go- 
vernment, judiciously  observe,  that  had  the  legislature  contem- 
plated delegating  to  the  East  India  Company  so  vast  a  power  as 
that  of  unlimited  taxation  over  the  king's  subjects,  it  would 
surely  have  introduced  the  subject  with  some  caution  and  solem- 
nity, instead  of  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  from  words  so  loose  and 
ambiguous.  This  view  of  the  question  is  confirmed  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  legislature  on  former  occasions.  In  the  charter  be- 
fore the  last,  the  33d  Geo.  III.  c.  23,  it  is  provided,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay, — that  is  to  say, 
those  British-born  subjects  of  his  Majesty,  and  natives  and  other 
persons  living  within  the  special  jurisdiction  of  the  King's  Courts, 
— shall  pay  an  assessment  on  the  rents  of  houses,  and  a  tax  on  spi- 
rituous liquors— the  produce  of  these  taxes  being  destined  to  pur- 
poses purely  municipal.  They  were  not  intended  to  fill  the  pock- 
ets of  the  Company  like  the  stamp-duties,  but  solely  meant,  as 
the  act  expressly  states,  to  promote  '  the  comfort,  convenience, 


*  The  Company  had  been  authorized  to  charge  three  per  cent  duty 
on  the  gross  amount  of  sales  in  England  of  all  private  trade.  This  was 
annulled.  Before  the  last  charter,  the  duties  charged  on  the  import 
of  British  manufactures  into  Calcutta,  generally,  were  ten  per  cent, 
nearly  double  what  was  charged  on  the  productions  of  India.  These 
were  reduced  by  the  interference  of  the  Legislature  to  one-fourth  per 
cent  in  some  cases,  and  taken  off  altogether  in  others.  With  respect 
to  exports,  the  Company  were  compelled,  generally,  not  only  to  take 
off  all  duties,  but  to  return  to  the  exporter  the  various  charges  levied 
on  the  interior  as  transit  duties. 
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*  and  security  of  the  inhabitants  themselves/  Notwithstanding 
this,  we  have  a  long  preamble,  setting  forth  the  object  of  the 
taxes  in  question ;  they  are  justified  by  precedent  in  England ; 
the  mode  of  levying  them  is  described  in  detail,  and  the  princi- 
ple is  strictly  constitutional ;  and,  finally,  the  amount  of  the  as- 
sessment is  jealously  limited :  and  yet  the  delegation  of  this 
power  seemed  to  the  legislature  of  the  day  a  matter  of  such  mo- 
ment, that  it  is  comprehended  in  the  very  title  of  the  act ;  and 
this  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  the  act  itself,  the  charter  of 
the  Company,  was  the  most  important  and  comprehensive  enact- 
ment heretofore  passed  by  the  legislature  on  an  Indian  ques- 
tion. 

What,  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  had  occurred  in  the  twenty  years 
which  followed,  to  induce  the  legislature  to  depart  from  the  con- 
stitutional maxims  on  which  it  acted  on  that  occasion,  and  to  de- 
liver over  Englishmen,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  be  taxed  by  the 
East  India  Company,  in  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  that 
Company  taxes  the  conquered  inhabitants  of  India?  If  it  had 
really  been  intended  to  grant  the  monstrous  power  claimed  by 
the  Company,  it  might  at  least  have  been  expected  that  it  would 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  title  of  the  act,  as  on  a  former  and 
less  solemn  occasion.  There  is  not,  however,  a  hint  of  it;  and 
vet  the  whole  of  the  former  act  was  the  work  of  the  late  Lord 
Melville,  the  abettor,  the  advocate,  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Di- 
rectors and  their  monopoly.  Had  the  confidence  of  the  nation 
in  the  moderation  and  excellency  of  the  Company's  government 
greatly  increased  in  the  interval?  The  exact  contrary  was  the 
case.  The  Parliament,  and  the  majority  of  the  nation,  began 
for  the  first  time  to  think  they  had  been  duped  by  the  abettors 
of  the  monopoly ;  and  consequently  their  powers  and  privileges 
were  curtailed  beyond  all  former  examples. 

The  claim  of  the  East  India  Company  goes  to  the  extent  of 
taxing  their  countrymen  in  India,  in  any  manner,  and  to  any 
extent,  which  their  cupidity  may  suggest.  The  precedent  to  be 
followed  is  their  own  immaculate  administration,  in  their  own 
conquered  provinces.  The  Bengal  government,  in  reference  to 
the  words  of  the  statute,  expresses  itself  in  the  following  plea- 
sant and  unqualified  strain.  '  The  fair,  natural,  and  obvious  in- 
terpretation of  these  words  can  only  be,  that  any  tax  which  the 
necessity  of  this  government  may  compel  it  to  levy  on  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  generally^  may  similarly  be  imposed  by 
a  regulation  passed,  as  directed  within  the  special  jurisdiction 
of  the  King's  Courts.'  The  pretension  thus  broadly  avowed, 
would  lead  to  rather  startling  consequences. 

The  Company,  for  example,  takes  as  tax  nine-tenths  of  the 

12 
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rent  of  all  lands  in  the  provinces,  estimating  such  rent  generally 
at  one-half,  or  at  the  least  at  one-third,  of  the  gross  produce  of 
the  soil ;  and  leaves  a  tithe  only  to  the  person  called  the  proprie- 
tor. It  called  this  '  creating  a  private  proprietary  right  in  the 
*  land;'  and  raising  a  landed  aristocracy, in  imitation,  as  was  hint- 
ed at  the  time,  of  old,  venerable,  feudal  England,  whose  insti- 
tutions, right  or  wrong,  seemed  at  the  moment  to  be  most  dear 
to  them.  This  tax  was  declared  to  be  limited  in  perpetuity ;  and 
there  was  no  end  to  the  vaunting  of  the  Company  on  account  of 
the  '  generosity,'  '  magnanimity/  &c.  &c.  which  it  displayed  on 
the  occasion.  Some  of  its  zealous  friends,  little  dreaming  what 
was  to  follow,  insisted  that  the  conduct  of  the  Corporation,  on 
this  occasion,  '  Surpassed  all  Greek,  surpassed  all  Roman  fame.' 

Unhappily  for  this  generous  emulation,  the  Company  has  li- 
ved to  repent  of  its  liberality,  and  has  shifted  its  ground.  No 
more  money  was  to  be  made  by  surpassing  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans ;  and  a  new  system  is  now  patronised,  from  which  it  hopes 
for  more  substantial  advantages. 

But  to  proceed  with  our  illustration :  British-born  subjects  are 
permitted  to  hold  lands  within  the  special  jurisdiction  of  the 
King's  Courts,  but  nowhere  else.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  an  Eng- 
lishman holds  lands  in  Calcutta,  which  bring  him  in  a  yearly  re- 
venue of  10,000  rupees,  or  1000/.  If  the  construction  put  by 
the  Company  on  the  statute  be  the  right  one,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  local  government  from  seizing  nine  hundred  pounds 
of  this  rent  as  tax.  It  may  even  boast  of  its  generosity  and  for- 
bearance. Its  friends  may  again  say,  that  its  virtues  surpass 
those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Nay,  it  may  repent  of  such 
leniency  in  a  few  short  years,  and  establish  the  system  so  much 
in  repute  with  the  Directors  and  the  authorities  at  Madras ;  that 
is,  appoint  crowds  of  revenue  officers  to  make  an  arbitrary  as- 
sessment of  the  land,  covering  the  face  of  it  like  a  flight  of  lo- 
custs,— leave  the  owner 5  per  cent, or  2  per  cent,  or  no  percent 
at  all,  instead  of  10, — flog  him  when  he  is  in  arrears, — and,  fi- 
nally, when  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  pauper,  and  unable  to 
pay  more,  oust  him  of  his  land  altogether,  and  give  it  to  another, 
who  shall,  in  his  turn,  see  the  fields  of  his  fathers  covered  with 
locusts, — be  assessed, — flogged, — and  ousted. 

Again :  The  Company,  in  its  tenderness  for  the  rights  and 
usages  of  the  native  inhabitants,  levies  a  tax  on  Hindu  piety  at 
the  temples  of  Jagarnaut  and  Gya.*     This  is  a  good  precedent 

*  The  revenue  derived  by  the  Company  from  the  resort  of  pilgrims 
to  those  two  places,  amounts  yearly  to  about  40,000/.  This  tax  va- 
ries according  to  circumstances,  but  is  not  less  than  five,  nor  more  than 
fourteen  and  three-quarters  rupees  a-head. 
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for  taxing  ibe  church-going  inhabitants  of  Calcutta.  Why,  in 
the  words  of  the  Bengal  Government,  should  the  frequenters  of 
St  John's  cathedral,  and  the  kirk  of  St  Andrew,  enjoy  an  <in- 

*  equitable  exemption  ?'  Let  them  by  all  means  pay  twenty- 
eignt  shillings  and  threepence  a-head,  the  highest  rate  for  which 
there  is  any  precedent,  every  Sunday  and  holiday,  before  they 
hear  prayers  or  sermon  !  At  certain  spots  of  the  holy  Ganges, 
our  government  taxes  the  Hindus  for  the  privilege  of  washing 
themselves,  at  the  rate  of  six  shillings  a-head.  This  tax,  accord- 
ing to  the '  fair,  natural,  and  obvious  interpretation  of  the  statute,' 
should  also  be  extended  to  the  English  inhabitants  of  Calcutta. 
They,  too,  use  the  waters  of  the  sacred  Ganges  in  their  ablutions, 
and  should  be  made  to  pay  for  the  privilege,  that  there  may  ex- 
ist no  '  inequitable  exemption'  of  uncleanliness  among  the  va- 
ried subjects  of  the  East  India  Company.  To  be  sure,  the  King's 
Court  might  have  found  such  taxes  somewhat '  repugnant  to  the 

*  laws  of  England,'  and  refused  to  register  them  ;  but  this  would 
be  no  fault  of  the  government,  for  of  that  inconvenient  restraint 
they  have  shown  themselves  sufficiently  anxious  at  all  times  to 
get  rid,  and  above  all,  when  money  is  to  be  made. 

In  lookingover  the  debates  in  Parliament,  and  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, during  the  three  years  that  the  Company's  charter  was  un- 
der discussion,  we  cannot  discover  that  one  syllable  ever  passed 
respecting  the  monstrous  claim  now  set  up  by  that  body.  But 
can  it  be  for  a  moment  imagined,  that  had  the  House  of  Com- 
mons contemplated  the  surrender  of  its  privileges  to  the  East 
India  Company— contemplated  the  delegation  to  that  body  of  on 
unlimited  right  to  tax  the  King's  subjects*  amounting  probably  to 
little  less  than  a  million  of  souls,*  hitherto  protected  by  their 
birthrights,  and  by  repeated  charters  or  acts  of  Parliament,  in  all 
the  immunities  and  privileges  of  British  subjects,  not  expressly 
taken  from  them  by  statute — is  it  reasonable  to  imagine  that 


*  The  inhabitants  at  present  within  the  special  jurisdiction  of  the 
King's  Courts  have  been  estimated  as  follows,  viz. : 

Calcutta,  (supposed  to  be  much  underrated)         .  300,000 

Madras, 800,000 

Bombay, 220,000 

Penang,       ........  55,000 

Singapore, 15,000 

Malacca, 30,000 

920,000 
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the  legislature  delegated  to  a  joint  stock  company  that  power 
which  it  never  delegated  to  any  body  of  men  before,  unless  when 
it  at  the  same  time  conferred  the  privilege  of  a  representative 
constitution — can  it  in  reason  be  supposed  that  the  able  and 
vigilant  opponents  of  the  Company  in  Parliament  should  have 
allowed  such  an  encroachment  upon  the  constitution,  and  upon 
the  privileges  of  the  subject,  in  silence,  and  without  notice  or 
opposition  ?  But  even  if  Parliament  had  been  led  into  this  error, 
it  is  high  time  it  should  be  reminded  of  its  mistake,  and  brought 
to  a  sense  of  its  duty.  For  performing  this  task,  and  perform- 
ing it  under  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  personal  danger,  in 
a  manly,  decorous,  and  temperate  manner,  we  do  not  scruple  to 
say  that  the  people  of  this  country  generailyare  under  serious 
obligations  to  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta.  When  independence 
and  freedom  have  struck  root  in  the  enslaved  soil  of  Asia,  the 
cause  of  good  government  need  nowhere  be  despaired  of. 

What  strikes  us  as  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  whole 
transaction,  is  the  imprudence  and  pertinacity  of  the  local  go- 
vernment in  not  at  least  suspending  its  unpopular  edict,  when 
the  frail  ground  on  which  it  was  founded  was  pointed  out  to 
them*  They  ought  surely  to  have  reflected,  that  the  privileges 
of  their  employers  were,  in  a  few  short  years,  to  come  under  the 
examination  of  the  people  and  the  national  councils — that  mo- 
nopolies were  no  longer  the  fashion  with  either — that  the  once 
lucky  cry  of  violated  chartered  privileges  would  no  more  serve 
their  purpose,  and  that  it  would  have  been  discreet  at  least  not  to 
have  persisted  in  a  measure  which  must  inevitably  aggravate  the 
indisposition  of  the  nation  to  the  Company  and  its  pretensions. 
A  wise  government— one  that  had  any  sympathy  with  its  sub- 
jects, would,  no  doubt,  have  forborne,  from  more  elevated  and 
generous  motives.  But  these  we  need  not  seek  for  at  present. 
The  privileges  of  the  British  inhabitants  living  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  King's  Courts,  and  the  prosperity  which  has  grown 
out  of  those  privileges,  have  never  been  viewed  by  the  Com- 
pany and  its  servants  with  the  eyes  of  Englishmen.  Vitiated  by 
the  long  exercise  of  despotic  rule  over  millions  of  prostrate  In- 
dians, those  privileges  and  that  prosperity  have  been  hateful  to 
them,  as  a  derogation  from  their  power  and  dignity ;  and  they 
have  never  failed,  when  occasion  offered,  to  use  their  best 
means  to  encroach  upon  the  one,  or  grasp  at  the  produce  of  the 
other.  The  existence  of  those  privileged  inhabitants  is,  notwith- 
standing, of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  good  government  of 
India,  even  if  they  were  not  to  contribute  one  farthing  to  the 
public  revenue.     Where  nothing  else  is  free,  the  small  shade  of 

vol.  xlvii,  no.  93.  l 
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freedom  and  security  which  they  enjoy,  ie  a  wholesome  and  use- 
ful check  on  absolute  authority,  and,  presented  daily  to  the  eyes 
of  its  possessors,  cannot  fail  now  and  tnen  to  awaken  them  from 
their  delirium  of  power,  by  showing  them  the  real  value  of  li- 
mited and  lawful  authority. 

The  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  are  far  from  objecting  to  defray 
the  charges  of  their  own  municipal  administration,  or  even  con- 
tributing, to  a  legal  and  moderate  extent,  towards  the  general 
revenue ;  but  they  have  come  to  a  resolution  which  every  lover 
of  freedom  and  good  government  must  approve,  to  resist  every 
tax  illegally  or  equivocally  imposed,  and  the  object  of  which, 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  Stamp-duty,  is  to  injure  the  whole 
community,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  fund  to  maintain 
an  unconstitutional  government  in  its  course  of  prodigality 
and  extravagance.  In  respect  both  to  municipal  and  general 
revenue,  the  submission  of  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  has  indeed 
hitherto  been  carried  too  far.  They  bad  long  paid  town  duties, 
when  it  was  illegal  in  the  East  India  Company  to  exact  them. 
They  had  paid  customs  for  forty  years,  that  is,  from  the  13th  to 
the  54th  year  of  the  late  King,  when  it  was  extortion  in  the 
Company  to  take  them.  In  reference  to  this  last  subject,  we 
leave  it  to  that  body  and  to  their  servants,  who  peremptorily 
decide  on  their  own  skill  in  construing  Acts  of  Parliament,  (a 
skill  by  the  way  already  brought  into  question  by  their  difference 
of  opinion  with  the  twelve  judges  on  the  simple  question  of  the 
interest  of  money,)  to  explain  how  they  came  to  be  under  the 
necessity  of  applying  to  Parliament,  as  late  as  1814,  praying  in- 
demnity for  a  long  arrear  of  two  score  years  of  illegality  and 
error? 

In  the  foregoing  part  of  this  article,  we  have  seen  that  the 
East  India  Company  and  its  servants  plead  their  Necessities  for 
imposing  the  Stamp-duty.  There  is  then  an  end,  and  we  hope 
for  ever,  to  the  idle  and  mischievous  delusion  about  surplus  re- 
venue ;  and  this  at  least  is  an  advantage.  Through  the  misma- 
nagement of  the  Company,  its  revenue  is  unquestionably  inade- 
quate to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government.  No  ingenuity 
can  well  be  expected  to  squeeze  more  money  from  the  impove- 
rished Hindus,  and  Parliament  will  protect  the  property  of  the 
Europeans  from  (ailing  a  prey  to  the  Company's  extravagance. 
What  then  is  to  be  done  to  carry  on  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment ?  There  is  one  expedient  which,  however  unpalatable,  we 
will  venture  to  recommend — Retrenchment— moderate  retrench- 
ment—such as  will  injure  no  man's  fortunes  or  prospects.  This 
is  by  far  the  easiest,  safest,  and  most  efficacious  means  of  filling 
the  Company's  exhausted  coffers ;  and  it  will,  they  may  rest  as- 
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sored,  occasion  neither  insurrection  nor  discontent.  There  wiH 
be  no  petitions  to  Parliament  against  it ;  and  it  will  not  at  all 
infringe  their  own  principle  of  equal  taxation.  We  advise  them 
thea  to  set  about  it  in  good  earnest;  and  as  there  is  a  fair  field 
for  their  exertions,  we  can  promise  them  that  not  only  success, 
bat  popularity,  of  which  they  have  so  much  need,  mil  crown 
their  efforts. 

That  the  Honourable  Company  may  not  plead  ignorance  how 
they  are  to  commence  this  good  work,  we  shall  now  furnish 
them  with  a  few  hints  of  a  practical  nature. 

The  first  object  of  retrenchment  pointed  out  by  the  ingenious 
and  accomplished  author  of  *  the  Appeal  to  England,9  is,  the 
little  presidency  or  government  established  in  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  consisting  of  two  islets  and  a  small  barren  tract  on 
the  peninsula.  For  the  protection  and  extension  of  our  com- 
merce among  a  barbarous  and  piratical  people,  these  establish- 
ment8  have  proved  eminently  useful.  Through  them  a  com- 
merce, either  new  or  directed  into  cheaper  and  safer  channels, 
has  arisen  to  the  yearly  value  of  above  three  millions  sterling. 
The  credit  of  this  adventure,  however,  was  not  enough  for  the 
East  India  Company,  and  their  utility  to  the  public  had  hardly 
begun  to  be  felt,  when  they  made  them  subservient  to  their  fa- 
vourite scheme  of  extended  patronage.  These  barren  and  de- 
sert spots  were  speedily  exalted  into  a  territorial  government ; 
and  their  humble  utility  neutralized  by  making  them  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  territorial  revenue  of  Bengal,  that  portion  of  our 
acquisitions  which  seems  destined  to  pay  for  all  the  sins  of  their 
mismanagement 

The  work  began  with  the  late  Lord  Melville*  It  was  one  of 
the  last  acts  of  his  political  life  to  erect  a  barren  islet  of  less 
than  three  hundred  square  miles,  to  wit,  Penang,  into  a  Presi- 
dency, with  a  governor,  a  civil  council,  a  commander-in-chief 
without  an  army,  and  a  crowd  of  civil  functionaries,  without 
any  more  available  territory  to  administer  than  was  to  be  found 
in  the  clouds  over  their  heads.  This  government,  of  course, 
found  nothing  to  do,  and  therefore  set  about  making  work  for 
itself;  and  for  this  genuine  work  of  supererogation,  drew  co- 
piously on  the  territorial  revenue  of  India.  The  ridicule  at- 
tached to  this  scheme  of  administration  produced  some  retrench- 
ment ;  but  stall,  and  tUl  very  lately,  the  Indian  territory  or  trade 
paid  for  the  job,  about  L.75,000  a-year,  exclusive  of  contingen- 
cies. 

By  a  lucky  bit  in  a  treaty  with  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  Company  got  rid  of  Bencoolen,  a  most  worth- 
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less  settlement,  which,  besides  the  commercial  losses  that  arose 
yearly  from  its  possession,  sunk  to  the  nation  yearly  L.90,000. 
This  sum  had  long  been  -a  mere  fund  to  support  the  Com- 
pany's patronage.  They  resolved  that  it  should  continue  so, 
and  therefore  as  soon  as  the  settlement  of  Singapore  and  Ma- 
lacca became  by  law  British  possessions,  the  work  of  exag- 
geration was  repeated.  Adding  Penang  to  them,  they  declared 
the  whole  an  insular  presidency,  quadrupling  the  military  esta- 
blishments, and  doubling  the  civil.  The  financial  result  of  this 
novel  specimen  of  legislation,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  public 
prints,  has  been  to  raise  the  charges  from  L.  100,000  to  L. 2  40,000 
a-year,  and  to  excite  a  vigorous  lust  of  taxation,  where  there  was 
nothing  to  tax  but  the  free  trade  of  England,  considered  distinct 
from  the  monopoly  traffic  of  the  East  India  Company. 

During  the  best  period  of  its  commercial  history,  Penang  was 
comparatively  administered  on  a  very  moderate  and  economi- 
cal plan.  The  charges  of  Malacca  were  also  on  a  very  hum- 
ble scale,  even  during  our  occupation  of  it  in  war.  Of  Sin- 
gapore, which  in  five  years  brought  an  accession  of  trade  to  the 
nation,  amounting  yearly  to  little  short  of  two  millions  and  a 
half  sterling,  the  charges,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  until  of 
late,  do  not  appear  to  have  exceeded  L.20,000.  Now,  Penang* 
which  is  of  less  importance,  might  surely  be  managed  with  a 
similar  sum ;  and  the  Malaccas  would  be  well  off  indeed  with 
half  the  amount.  Here  then  would  be  a  saving  of  L.  190,000 
a-year.  But,  to  avoid  all  exaggeration,  let  us  strike  off  one  half, 
which  still  leaves  a  net  saving  of  L.95,000  a-year. 

The  smaller  and  more  insignificant  an  establishment  is,  the 
more  does  it  seem  to  be  favoured  with  the  attention,  and  of 
course  patronage,  of  the  East  India  Directors.  Bencoolen  was 
long  their  darling — Penang,  .ever  since  the  Directors  had  the 
privilege  of  nominating  a  governor,  councillors,  and  civil  ser- 
vants to  it,  has  been  a  favourite  child.  Another  much-cherished 
urchin  is  the  rock  of  St  Helena.  This  speck  in  the  ocean  con- 
tains an  area  of  30,000  acres  of  precipitous  volcanic  rocks, 
among  the  narrow  valleys  of  which  may  now  and  then  be  disco- 
vered a  few  spots  of  meagre  soil.  The  population  is  from  three 
to  four  thousand,  the  most  peaceable  and  orderly  of  God's  crea- 
tures; and  the  whole  island  is  one  parish,  and  not  a  very  large 
one.  This  parish,  however,  has  a  governor,  a  council,  and 
eighteen  great  functionaries  for  its  civil  administration.  For  its 
garrison,  it  has  a  regiment  of  artillery,  a  regiment  of  infantry, 
and  a  corps  of  volunteers,  with  a  copious  military  staff.  Is  so 
grand  an  establishment  necessary  for  the  good  government  of  a 
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parish  containing  30,000  acres  of  barren  land?  Is  so  splendid 
a  garrison  necessary  in  a  place  1200  miles  distant  from  any 
continent — in  a  place  with  an  iron-bound  coast,  accessible  only 
at  one  narrow  spot — in  a  place  which,  producing  not  one  grain 
of  corn,  and  supplied  entirely  from  a  vast  distance  with  almost 
every  necessary  of  life,  could  not,  even  if  taken  by  a  coup  de 
main,  be  retained  for  a  single  month  by  any  power  on  earth 
against  our  naval  superiority  ?  We  suppose  that  all  this  is  not 
absolutely  necessary — because  the  neighbouring  island  of  Ascen- 
sion, far  less  defensible,  is  occupied  by  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment ;  and  in  lieu  of  a  governor  and  council,  a  great  garrison 
and  a  great  staff,  there  is  here  but  a  major  of  marines  and  a 
small  party  of  his  corps.  It  has  been  so  retained,  without  dan- 
ger to  itself  or  the  state,  for  some  years  back. 

We  observe  that,  by  the  public  accounts,  the  charges  for  St 
Helena,  in  1821-2,  were  L.208,038 ;  a  larger  sum  greatly,  if  we 
remember  well,  than  was  expended  on  the  civil  government  of 
all  the  British  colonies  in  America  before  their  independence, 
and  when  they  contained  two  millions  of  people  !  The  follow- 
ing year  the  charges  were  only  L.  120,093.  We  take  the  ave- 
rage, L.  164,065.  For  the  civil  and  military  government  of  St 
Helena  we  allow  the  East  India  Company  the  magnificent  sum 
of  L.20,000  a-year,  tossing  them  in  a  few  fractions  to  the  bar- 
gain. The  saving  will  still  be  L.  140,000,  or  L.20,000  above 
double  the  amount  expected  from  the  Stamp-duty  of  Calcutta ! 

But  the  Trade  of  the  East  India  Company  is  the  grand  source 
of  their  difficulties.  While  they  preposterously  continue  to  de- 
clare, that  without  it  they  could  not  conduct  the  government  of 
India,  yet  has  it  been  the  greatest  bane  of  their  administration 
—a  source  of  oppression  to  their  subjects,  and  of  embarrassment 
to  themselves.  On  this  ruinous  trade,  if  such  a  traffic  of  job- 
bing and  patronage  deserve  the  name,  is  lavished  the  ample  ter- 
ritorial revenue,  which  should  be  spent  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  in  that  of  police,  in  the  promotion  of  education,  in  use- 
ful public  works,  and  other  obvious  improvements.  Were  our 
power  overthrown  to-morrow,  how  contemptible  would  be  the 
monuments,  moral  or  physical,  left  to  attest  our  long-established 
empire  over  eighty-three  millions  of  people  1  yet  so  great  is  the 
sum  yearly  squandered  on  this  miserable  monopoly-trade,  that 
a  very  few  years  accumulation  of  it,  judiciously  and  prudently 
laid  out  in  improvement,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  redeem 
our  national  character.  We  can  only  touch  on  this  subject  of 
mighty  abuses.  Adhering  to  our  promise,  we  only  suggest  a 
few  obvious  retrenchments;  although  the  annihilation  of  the 
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system,  root  and  branch,  is  tbe  real  remedy.  There  are  about 
one-and-twenty  commercial  agents,  or  other  principal  officers 
connected  with  the  Company's  losing  trade,  spread  over  the  face 
of  their  Indian  territories,  and  receiving,  either  as  salary,  or  in 
the  shape  of  a  commission,  which  is  the  same  thing,  incomes 
which  cannot  fairly  be  averaged  lower  than  L.5000  a-year  a- 
piece.  A  collector  of  the  land-tax,  whose  duties  are  more  labo- 
rious— more  responsible — more  dignified — and  more  useful,  re- 
ceives, on  an  average,  not  perhaps  so  much  as  L.3000  a-year.  In 
tenderness  to  the  Company's  ancient  prejudices  in  favour  of 
trade,  profitable  or  unprofitable,  let  us  put  a  commercial  agent 
on  a  level  with  a  collector  of  the  land  revenue.  Even  this  libe- 
ral and  considerate  arrangement  would  give  a  yearly  saving  of 
L.42,000. 

Allied  to  the  trade,  although  pronounced  by  the  Board  of 
Control  not  to  be  comprehended  in  it,  are  the  salt  and  opium 
monopolies.  Connected  with  these  departments  we  may  reckon 
ten  great  officers,  whose  allowances,  to  avoid  all  exaggeration, 
we  shall  reckon  only  at  L.6000  a-year  each.  This  is  as  much 
as  is  received  by  a  Company's  Lord  Chief-Justice  !  Either, 
then,  his  lordship  must  be  greatly  underpaid,  or  the  other  party 
greatly  overpaid.  We  think  the  latter,  and  therefore  suggest, 
with  the  liberality  which  we  have  already  shown,  that  a  salt 
and  opium  agent  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  civil  officer  who  is 
charged  with  the  judicial,  ministerial,  and  magisterial  admini- 
stration of  justice,  in  a  province  containing  half  a  million  of 
people.  This,  on  a  liberal  scale,  is  L.3500  a-year,  and  ought 
to  give  no  offence.  Here,  then,  is  another  clear  saving  of 
L.25,000. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  China,  where  we  shall  certainly 
discover  matter  in  abundance  for  improving  the  Company's 
finances.  In  1820,  the  Company  laid  before  Lord  Lansdowne's 
committee  an  account  of  their  shipping.  They  showed,  that 
they  employed,  as  they  called  them,  forty-three  *  great  ships,' 
the  registered  burden  of  which  amounted  to  little  short  of  52,000 
tons.  About  a  seventh  part  only,  however,  of  these  *  great  ships' 
belongs  to  the  Company  themselves.  The  rest  are  freighted, 
or  chartered  ships,  at  a  rate  varying  from  L.21  to  L.26  per  ton. 
Their  own  ships  are,  of  course,  still  more  expensive ;  but  we 
shall  assume  the  cost  per  ton  to  be  only  L.24,  as  a  very  mode- 
rate average  for  the  whole.  A  Company's  '  great  ship'  makes 
one  voyage  in  two  years ;  but  an  American  '  small  ship'  makes 
it  in  one ;  and  an  English  small  ship  makes  a  voyage  of  equal, 
if  not  greater  length,  that  is  a  Bengal  voyage,  in  the  same  time ; 
nay,  this  last  is  very  generally  performed  within  ten  months. 
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Ships  of  the  first  class,  fit  to  convey  the  most  precious  and  pe- 
rishable cargo  that  ever  ship  conveyed,  may  now  be  had  in  Lon- 
don, or  Liverpool,  for  a  Bengal  voyage,  and  of  course  for  a 
China  one,  if  they  were  allowed  to  go  there,  for  L.8  per  ton. 
Nay,  as  long  ago  as  1820,  the  Directors  themselves  acknowledged 
to  the  Lords9  Committee  of  trade,  that  abundance  of  shipping 
was  tendered  to  them  at  L.12,  L.10,  and  even  L.8  per  ton; 
while  they  were  boasting  of  having  52,000  tons  of '  £reat  ships9 
at  L.26  per  ton  (  It  is  true,  that  the  Company's  ships  are  the 
finest  vessels  in  the  commercial  navy  of  England;  that  their 
officers  are  brave,  skilful,  and  intelligent  They  are  fine  ves- 
sels, however,  only  in  the  abstract;  that  is,  as  long  as  there  is 
no  reference  to  any  useful  purpose.  The  purposes  of  war  and 
commerce,  it  is  obvious  to  common  sense,  are  incompatible ;  and 
therefore,  as  men  of  war,  the  Company's  shipping  are  not  suit* 
able.  That  we  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  makes  the  mat- 
ter only  the  more  preposterous.  As  far  as  trade  is  concerned, 
a  ship,  which,  by  whatever  accident,  makes  systematically  but 
one  voyage,  while  another  makes  two,  is  not  a  superior  mer- 
chantman, but  a  very  inferior  one  indeed.  The  first  is  not  only 
not  better  than  the  last ;  she  is  not  worth  half,  nay  not  one- 
third  the  same  freight.  If  this  plain  reasoning  will  not  convince 
the  Honourable  Company,  let  them  try  the  experiment,  by  ten- 
dering one  of  their  '  great  ships9  to  the  merchants  of  London 
or  Liverpool.  We  suspect  they  will  find  the  scheme,  to  use 
their  own  words,  to  be  one  of  those  '  costly  experiments9  which 
fill  '  many  volumes9  of  the  correspondence  or  their  *  servants 
*  abroad,9  and  which  the  means,  the  resources,  the  safety  of  pri- 
vate merchants,  are  *  (not)9  likely  to  enable  them  to  make.*  At 
the  rate  we  have  given,  the  Company's  shipping  cost  L.840,000 

Cr  voyage.  Free  shipping  would  cost  only  L.408,000.  We 
ve  here  an  indisputable  saving  of  L.420,000 — seven  times 
the  amount  which  the  Company  expects  to  raise  by  harassing, 
through  a  heavy  stamp-tax,  the  most  important  branch  of  the 
free  trade  of  India,  and  happily  we  can  now  add,  a  very  mate- 
rial branch  of  the  general  commerce  of  the  nation  ( 

Respecting  the  Tea  trade,  the  grand  instrument  of  the  Com- 
pany's imposition  upon  the  nation,  we  shall  only  touch  on  one 
little  item,  the  charges  of  merchandise.  By  the  Company's  ac- 
counts, we  find,  thai,  on  the  average  of  the  teas  yearly  import- 
ed, which  may  be  stated  at  the  prime  cost  of  L.1,815,100,  the 
charges  are  stated,  exclusive  of  interest,  freight,  demurrage,  and 


*  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence. 
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insurance,  at  L.325,000.  This  is  such  a  charm  as  never  was 
heard  of  in  any  similar  branch  of  trade  conducted  with  or- 
dinary prudence.  We  have  made  a  laborious  calculation,  in 
which,  every  allowance  being  made  for  the  weakness  of  a  joint- 
stock  company,  the  charges  in  question  ought  not  to  exceed 
L.250,000.     The  saving  here  is  L.75,000. 

The  Company  loses  yearly  by  their  export  trade  to  China 
from  England.  Before  the  Lords'  Committee  already  referred 
to,  they  themselves  laid  a  statement,  showing,  that  out  of  twen- 
ty-six years  they  sustained  a  loss  on  twenty-three,  making  an 
annual  loss  on  the  whole  period  in  round  numbers  of  L.64,158. 
If  this  singular  mode  of  *  turning  a  penny,'  and,  as  is  alleged, 
for  the  good  of  the  nation,  be  abandoned,  the  nation,  which 
seems  to  be  obliged  in  spite  of  itself,  will,  at  the  very  least,  not 
be  poorer,  and  the  Company's  exchequer  will  be  richer  without 
effort,  by  a  sum  exceeding  considerably  the  amount  intended  to 
be  raised,  by  taxing  the  commerce  of  its  rivals. 

The  Company  exports  British  goods  to  their  dominions  in 
India,  on  which  they  also  acknowledge  a  loss,  although  they 
have  not  condescended  to  tell  us  the  extent.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, suppose  that  it  is  less,  in  a  market  where  they  have  to  com- 
pete with  the  free-traders,  and  where  that  competition  has  al- 
ready compelled  them  to  diminish  their  investments,  than  in  one 
where  they  do  not  meet  with  those  dangerous  rivals.  We  shall 
rate  the  loss  therefore  the  same ;  and  the  amount  of  the  trade 
in  question  being,  on  an  average  of  six  years,  L.544,929,  the  di- 
rect saving  of  money,  by  abandoning  it,  or  by  at  least  carrying 
it  on  with  such  a  modicum  of  discretion,  '  that  both  ends  may 
'  meet,'  will  be  L.37,238. 

The  Company  engages  in  the  export  trade  from  India  to 
China— their  cargoes  consisting  chiefly  of  raw  cotton  and  sandal 
wood,  but  chiefly  of  the  former.  Here  they  have  to  compete, 
and  in  the  very  same  articles,  with  the  '  interlopers'  of  Calcutta 
and  Bombay,  as  well  as  with  the  Americans,  and  this  is,  conse- 
quently, one  of  the  most  losing  of  all  their  speculations.  A  spe- 
cimen of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted  in  India,  will 
show  one  portion  of  its  character,  and  enable  us  to  guess  at  the 
probable  loss  which  is  incurred  by  it.  Cotton  in  1826  was  sell- 
ing cheaply  in  Calcutta.  The  Company  ordered  theirs,  how- 
ever, through  their  agent,  800  miles  off;  and,  when  burdened 
with  his  commission,  insurance,  interest,  carriage  by  land  and 
water,  and  other  charges,  it  reached  Calcutta  some  thirty-seven 
per  cent  dearer  than  cotton  of  the  same  quality  in  the  common 
market.  We  say  nothing  of  its  conveyance  to  China  in  ships  of 
the  class  we  have  already  described,  nor  of  the  heavy  charges  at 
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that  place ;  bat  the  loss  at  Calcutta  alone,  arising  out  of  the  mere 
difference  in  price  between  an  article  under  the  Company's  ma* 
nagement,  and  the  plebeian  management  of  ordinary  merchants, 
on  the  amount  invested,  was  above  L.80,000.  This  is  a  repetition 
of  what  is  happening  year  after  year.  If  we  take  the  losses  at 
Madras  and  Bombay  only  at  L.20,000,  we  shall  have  a  dead  loss 
of  L.  100,000,  which  amounts  to  a  yearly  absorption  of  £  of  the 
capital  employed,  that  capital  being  only  L.300,000  !  For  the 
sake  of  decency,  as  well  as  economy,  let  the  successors  of  the 
Great  Moral  forbear  henceforth  from  meddling  in  raw  cotton 
and  sandal  wood  !  * 

The  sum  total  of  the  retrenchments  which  we  have  here  pro- 
posed, and  we  have  merely  touched  upon  a  few  prominent  heads, 
is  above  one  million  sterling — that  is  within  a  trifle  of  one- 
half  the  gross  revenue  of  the  whole  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica—a moiety  of  what  is  sufficient  for  the  good  government 
of  eleven  millions  of  people,  the  most  flourishing  on  the  re- 
cords of  mankind !  It  the  East  India  Company  will  but  set 
honestly  to  work,  here  is  a  splendid  field  for  the  improve- 
ment of  its  finances.  Humble  individuals  as  we  are,  we  will 
venture  to  say,  that  we  have  here  laid  open  the  prospect  of 
realizing  a  larger  and  less  questionable  net  revenue,  than  the 
conquests  of  Clive,  or  the  arrangements  of  Cornwallis,  or  the 
victories  and  diplomacy  of  Wellesley,  ever  realized.  Here  is  ex- 
hibited, with  a  few  strokes  of  a  pen,  a  certain  financial  enhance- 
ment, amounting  to  one  twenty-second  part  of  the  whole  terri- 
torial revenue  of  India,  the  produce  of  the  labour  and  capital 
of  eighty-three  millions  of  people— the  price  of  the  courage, 
blood,  wealth,  and  intellect,  of  oetween  two  and  three  genera- 
tions of  Englishmen.  Here,  if  it  were  not  as  impolitic  as  unjust 
and  disgraceful  to  take  it,  if  it  existed,  there  might  at  length  be 
some  prospect  of  the  surplus  revenue  in  vain  looked  for,  for  se- 
venty long  years,  and  which  we  hope  and  doubt  not  will  be  in 
vain  looked  for,  for  seventy  morcf 


*  In  this  sketch  of  the  Company's  trading  concerns,  we  have  not 
touched  upon  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  retrenchment,  their 
traffic  from  India  to  England.  This  grand  source  of  loss  and  abuse  we 
reserve  for  a  future  occasion. 

f  Lord  Clive  was  for  paying  off  the  national  debt  with  the  money 
of  the  poor  Hindus ;  which  was  as  reasonable  as  to  expect  that  a  pea- 
sant should  pay  off  the  incumbrances  of  his  great,  wealthy,  and  extra- 
vagant landlord.  His  successors  have  not  been  quite  so  sanguine ;  but 
even  the  liberal  and  high-minded  Lord  Hastings  was  not  altogether 
free  from  the  delusion.  He  spoke  confidently  of  an  annual  surplus  re- 
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Oar  scheme  exhibits,  we  may  Farther  add,  a  net  revenue, 
exceeding  the  present  Stamp-duties  of  all  India,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  near  S360  to  100,  and  the  sum  proposed  to  be  raised  by 
an  impost  on  the  trade  and  industry  of  Calcutta,  by  that  of 
1566  to  100.  When  the  East  India  Company  shall  have  carried 
these  hints  into  effect,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  suggest  to  them 
further  improvements  in  finance  on  the  same  principle.  All 
these  again  being  duly  and  in  good  faith  acted  upon,  and  real 
necessities  still  continuing,  we  think  we  may  safely  assure  the 
Company,  that  they  may  apply  with  confidence  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Calcutta  for  help.  It  will  behove  them,  however,  in 
such  a  case,  to  solicit  with  the  modesty  which  becomes  mer- 
chants in  distressed  circumstances.  We  must  have  no  sovereign 
swaggering  on  such  an  occasion — no  more  lectures  on  Political 
Economy,  or  against  it,  to  persuade  a  class  of  men,  distinguish- 
ed for  industry  and  prudence,  to  give  their  money  away  to  make 
up  for  the  improvidence  of  another  class,  not  so  distinguished. 

Lest  the  East  India  Company  should  be  committed  into  pri- 
vate injustice  by  acting  too  rashly  on  the  scheme  of  retrench- 
ment which  we  have  now  suggested,  we  have  to  warn  them 
once  for  all,  that  they  are  not  called  upon  to  act  with  such  pre- 
cipitation as  to  injure  the  vested  interest  of  individuals,  who, 
however  vicious  the  system,  have  undoubted  claims  to  protec- 
tion under  it ;  for  that  system  was  not  of  their  founding,  while 
unknowingly  they  had  built  their  hopes  of  independence  upon 
it.  Their  rights  unquestionably  should  be  respected;  and  all 
that  the  East  India  Company  is  expected  to  do,  is  not  systemati- 
cally to  repeat  the  abuse  when  vacancies  or  opportunities  of 
reform  occur.  Even  this  moderate  and  progressive  plan  will 
produce  a  great  amelioration  in  their  finances ;  and  although 
it  may  ultimately  impair  a  little  their  patronage,  it  will,  at 
the  same  time,  rescue  them  from  the  odium  of  being  com- 


venue  of  four  millions  sterling.  Mr  Tucker,  whom  we  have  already 
quoted,  reduced  his  lordship's  surplus  to  one-eighth,  or  the  moiety  of  a 
million.  But  while  Mr  Tucker  was  making  his  calculations,  in  stepped 
the  Barman  war,  and  reduced  his  slender  surplus,  a  sum  equal  to  what 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  laying  out  on  a  bridge  or  a  canal  in  this  coun- 
try, without  writing  magnificent  dissertations  on  the  subject,  to  seventy 
per  cent  below  aero  !  Such,  at  least,  must  be  the  case  if  the  author  of 
the  '  Appeal*  be  right  in  estimating,  as  he  does,  the  expenses  of  the 
Barman  war  at  thirteen  millions  sterling.  The  interest  of  this  sum 
at  five  per  cent,  the  lowest  at  which  the  India  Government  can  bor- 
row, exceeds  Mr  Tucker's  estimate  by  L.  150,000.  So  much  for  this 
short  returning  dream  of  a  surplus  revenue  f 
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plained  against  to  Parliament  and  the  nation,  for  acts  of  doubt- 
nil  legality  and  of  obvious  oppression  and  impolicy.  Address- 
ing ourselves  more  seriously  to  the  subject,  is  it  to  be  endured, 
that,  while  the  waste  we  have  pointed  out,  or  the  one  half  of  it, 
exists,  the  East  India  Company  should,  as  they  have  done,  be 
allowed  publicly  and  solemnly  to  tell  us  of  the  total  impossibili- 
ty of  improving  the  administration  of  justice  among  their  na- 
tive subjects,  for  want  of  funds,  while,  in  the  same  breath,  they 
gull  the  nation  with  promises  of  surplus  revenue  ?  Is  it  to  be 
endured,  that,  while  they  exist,  the  Company  should  arrogantly 
claim  the  right  of  appropriating  to  themselves  the  produce  of 
the  industry  of  any  class  of  the  free  people  of  these  Kingdoms, 
and  this,  too,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  perpetuating  their  most 
offensive  and  selfish  extravagance— an  extravagance  often  di- 
rected against  the  interests  and  liberties  of  the  very  parties 
whom  they  would  thus  lay  under  contribution  for  its  support  ? 
But,  above  all,  is  it  to  be  tolerated,  that  a  yearly  million  of  the 
national  capital  should  be  wasted  in  folly  and  extravagance,  at 
the  very  moment  that  the  government  of  this  country  is  unable 
to  raise  from  its  distressed  inhabitants  a  revenue  sufficient  to 
pay  for  necessary  and  indispensable  charges  ? 

A  few  words  on  the  condition  of  British  subjects  in  India, 
and  of  the  other  persons  living  within  the  special  jurisdiction  of 
the  King's  Courts,  possessing  by  their  domicile  the  rights  of 
British  subjects,  will  be  necessary  towards  the  illustration  and 
completion  of  our  subject. 

The  towns  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  are  British  Co- 
lomes,  founded  and  maintained,  indeed,  under  very  inauspicious 
circumstances,  but  still  British  colonies,— created  by  British 
enterprise,— always  governed  by  British  law,— obtained  at  first 
by  voluntary  cession,— and  thus  differing  totally  from  the  more 
recent  territorial  conquests  of  the  Company,— and,  finally,  be- 
cause the  sovereignty  in  them  has  always  belonged  indisputa- 
bly to  the  Crown  and  people  of  Great  Britain. 

Calcutta  was  a  free  grant  from  the  Subadar  or  Governor  of 
the  province  of  Bengal,  the  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Aurung 
Zebe,  to  the  English,  as  early  as  the  year  1606,  twelve  years 
before  the  existence  of  the  present  East  India  Company.  The 
greatest  and  wealthiest  city  which  the  Eastern  world  ever  saw 
was  then  a  wretched  Hindu  village  of  a  few  straggling  houses. 
Ninety-nine  parts  out  of  one  hundred  of  the  changes  have  been 
produced  by  the  *  interlopers9 — not  so  much  with  the  assistance 
as  in  despite  of  the  East  India  Company,  or  at  least  in  defiance 
of  its  principles  and  its  wishes. 
Madras  is  of  still  earlier  foundation ;  having  been  obtained  by 
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grant  from  a  Hindu  prince  in  1639,  near  70  years  before  the 
existence  of  the  present  Company,  It  rose  out  of  a  barren 
sand,  and  in  a  dreary  tract,  which  had  few  or  no  inhabitants* 

Bombay  has  been  a  British  colony  from  the  year  1664,  44 
years  before  the  existence  of  the  present  Company,  It  was 
nearly  a  desert  when  we  obtained  it.  As  is  well  known,  it 
was  part  of  the  dower  of  Queen  Catharine,  the  Portuguese 
consort  of  Charles  the  Second.  Four  years  afterwards,  it  was 
granted  by  the  Crown  to  the  then  East  India  Company.  Pe- 
nang,  Singapore,  and  Malacca,  the  other  settlements  in  which 
English  law  is  administered,  were  all  obtained  by  peaceable 
cession,  without  any  condition  to  mark  force  or  violence,  from 
states  in  friendship  or  alliance  with  us.  Now,  whenever  Eng- 
lishmen settle  in  an  unoccupied  country,  or  in  a  district  ceded 
by  a  foreign  power,  and  there  is  no  express  convention  with  that 
power  to  the  contrary,  they  carry  with  them  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. This  is  an  established  maxim  of  our  constitution.  Eng- 
lish law  was  therefore  virtually  established  in  all  our  early  set- 
tlements from  the  first  moment  of  their  existence,  and  no  power 
short  of  an  act  of  Parliament  could  afterwards  abridge  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  inhabitants,  their  descendants,  and  successors. 

The  virtual  privileges  to  which  we  allude  soon  received  the 
sanction  of  legislative  enactment.  In  the  third  charter  of  the 
East  India  Company,  granted  by  Charles  the  Second  in  1661, 
the  governors  and  councils  of  all  our  factories  in  India  were 
authorized  '  to  exercise  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the 
'  said  factories,  &c.  according  to  the  laws  of  England.'*  In  the 
grant  of  Bombay,  eight  years  thereafter,  the  language  made 
use  of  is  still  more  explicit : — '  The  general  Court  of  Froprie- 

*  tors,  or  the  governor  and  committees,  are  empowered  to  make 

*  and  publish,  under  the  Company's  seal,  laws  and  constitu- 
'  tions  for  the  good  government  of  the  island  and  its  inhabitants, 
•'  and  theuse  of  the  port,  and  to  impose  punishments  and  penalties 

*  extending  to  the  taking  away  life  or  member,  when  the  qua- 

*  lity  of  the  offences  shall  require  it,  so  that  the  punishments 
<  and  penalties  are  consonant  to  reason,  and  not  repugnant  to, 
'  but,  as  near  as  maybe,  agreeable  to  the  laws  qf  England.'  *  Even 
the  miserable  rock  of  St  Helena  was  not  granted  without  a  si- 
milar provision  for  the  administration  of  English  laws,  expressed 
in  precisely  the  same  language. 

The  increase  of  British  settlers,  in  our  principal  acquisitions, 


*  We  quote  from  the  abstract  of  the  charter,  contained  in  a  collection 
of  statutes  compiled  expressly  for  '  the  use  of  the  East  India  Company.' 
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in  due  time  called  for  further  provisions.  And  so  early  as 
1726,  Mayors'  Courts,  consisting  of  a  Mayor  and  nine  Aldermen*, 
were  created  for  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  The  consti- 
tution of  these  courts  was  indeed  as  vicious  as  possible.  The 
judges  were  appointed  by  the  Company,  and  removable  at 
their  pleasure ;  an  appeal  lay  from  them  to  the  Governor  and 
Council ;  and,  as  Mr  Mill  observes,  *  The  persons  appointed  to 

*  fill  the  judicial  offices  were  the  servants  of  the  Company,  bred 

*  to  commerce,  and  nursed  in  its  details.  Totally  ignorant  of 
'  the  laws,  they  were  obliged  to  be  guided  by  what,  in  each  in- 
'  stance,  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  equity  of  the  case/  Still 
the  law  to  be  administered  was  the  law  of  England,  and  nothing 
repugnant  to  it  was  authorized.  If  these  laws  were  ever  in- 
fringed, the  Company  and  its  servants  were  alone  to  blame. 

The  vices  of  the  East  India  Company's  government,  at  home 
and  abroad,  as  is  expressly  declared  in  the  preamble  to  the  sta- 
tute, caused,  in  1773,  the  appointment  of  a  King's  Court  of 
Justice  in  Bengal,  wholly  independent  of  the  Company.  Its 
authority  at  first  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  Company's 
territory;  but  the  misconduct  of  the  judges,  and  the  intrigues  of 
the  Company,  unhappily  afterwards  succeeded  in  limiting  its 
special  jurisdiction  to  Calcutta.  Here  it  continues  intact,  the 
court  being  vested  with  the  same  authority  as  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  and  the  Chancery ;  and  having  also  Admiralty 
and  Ecclesiastic  jurisdiction.  Trial  by  jury  was  established  in 
criminal  cases,  and  might  have  been  so  in  civil,  had  not  the  first 
judges,  putting  a  sinister  construction  on  the  King's  charter,  re- 
served tnis  power  to  themselves.  They  had  also  power  to  frame 
the  process  of  the  court,  but,  unhappily  for  the  administration 
of  justice,  adopted  all  the  intricate  technicalities  of  the  courts 
of  Westminster. 

In  later  times,  King's  Courts,  with  similar  jurisdiction,  were 
appointed  at  Madras  and  Bombay :  first  under  the  name  of  Re- 
corders' Courts,  and  afterwards  of  Supreme  Courts. 

In  the  acts  of  Parliament,  creating  all  these  courts,  the  Com- 
pany's governments  are  authorized  to  make  local  regulations, 
for  *  the  good  government'  of  the  settlements,  but  always  under 
this  special  restriction,  that  they  shall  be  approved  by  the  King's 
judges — registered  in  his  Majesty's  Court,  and  be  not  *  repug- 
'  nant  to  the  laws  of  England.' 

Until  the  year  1793,  the  East  India  Company,  as  such,  had 


authority  was  given  for  taxing  rents  and  spirituous  liquors,  as 

7 
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well  as  for  sending  from  India  persons  without  license,  and 
'  suspected9  persons.  It  was  not  until  the  last  charter,  that  the 
Company's  servants  in  the  provinces,  being,  however,  justices 
of  the  peace,  were  vested  with  certain  limited  jurisdiction,  sub- 
ject to  an  appeal  to  the  King's  Courts,  over  their  persons  and 
property,  and  that  even  duties  of  customs  could  be  legally  levied 
from  them. 

From  all  this,  it  will  appear  that  the  legislature  never  could 
have  contemplated  investing  the  East  India  Company  with  an 
arbitrary  power  over  the  property  of  British-born  subjects,  or 
of  those  natives  and  others,  who, /row  residence,  necessarily  par- 
take of  their  immunities.  On  the  contrary,  it  displayed  a  re- 
markable jealousy  on  this  subject,  and,  in  the  provinces,  hardly 
gave  the  Company's  servants  authority  enough  for  fair  judicial 
purposes.  Before  the  33d  Geo.  III.  a  magistrate  in  the  pro- 
vinces could  not  arrest  a  British-born  subject!  even  when  guilty 
of  a  felony.  Even  in  that  act  this  was  all  the  power  given,  and 
it  was  derived,  not  from  the  Company,  but  the  King,  that  is,  by 
making  the  provincial  magistrates  his  Majesty's  justices  of  the 
peace.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  all  British  subjects  in  India 
are  possessed  of  every  privilege,  not  expressly  taken  from  them 
by  statute.  The  settlement  of  Calcutta,  (the  others  still  ear- 
lier,) was  governed  by  English  laws,  for  more  than  seventy 
years  before  the  East  India  Company  became  possessed  of  the 
earliest  of  those  conquests,  on  the  model  of  the  taxation  of 
which  they  now  propose  to  tax  its  inhabitants.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  for  sixteen  years,  from  Clive's  conquest  of  Bengal  to 
the  act  of  1773,  the  East  India  Company  themselves  governed 
the  whole  territory  beyond  Calcutta,  without  right  or  Law.  In 
all  this  time  Parliament  took  no  notice  of  their  acquisitions,  and 
at  no  subsequent  period  did  it  indemnify  them  for  their  illegal 
acts,  fiscal  and  judicial,  towards  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
afterwards  declared  to  be,  in  a  restricted  sense,  British  subjects. 
In  the  language  of  the  judicious  and  well-informed  author  of 
the  '  Appeal,'  *  The  Parliament  and  law  of  England,  speaking 
'  technically,  knew  nothing  of  any  part  of  Bengal,  but  the  ori- 

*  ginal  settlement  of  Calcutta ;  even  criminal  jurisdiction  was 

*  not  legally  exercised  over  Englishmen,  beyond  the  bounds  of 

*  the  old  settlement.' 

Even  when  the  legislature  did  notice  the  territorial  acquisi- 
tions of  the  East  India  Company,  the  powers  which  it  conferred 
were  extremely  vague,  general,  and  ill  defined.  They  simply 
provided,  that  the  civil  and  military  government  should  be  vest- 
ed in  a  Governor-general  and  Council ;  and  for  the  powers  to  be 
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exerfcised  by  this  local  administration,  the  statute  referred  to 
those  that  had  before  been  exercised  by  the  *  Presidents  and  se- 
*  lect  committees,9  that  is,  exercised  by  the  very  persons,  whose 
mai-administration  had  compelled  Parliament,  at  the  moment, 
to  legislate  for  the  Company,  and  encroach  upon  what  that  Com- 
pany pleasantly  called  *  its  chartered  rights.'  Nearly  in  this 
state,  the  powers  vested  in  the  East  India  Company  still  re- 
main. If  the  Company's  reasoning,  in  respect  to  its  unlimited 
power  to  tax  Britisn  subjects  living  under  its  authority,  in  the 
same  manner  it  taxes  the  Indians,  were  valid,  it  is  clear,  from 
this  provision,  that  it  might  help  itself  to  their  money,  in  the 
same  unceremonious  manner  that  Clive,  an  illustrious  *  Presi- 
dent,9 and  his  council,  did  to  that  of  the  Hindus !  * 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  one  modest  claim  of  the  Company,  which, 
could  it  have  been  substantiated,  would  have  entitled  them  to 
make  any  laws  whatever  for  Englishmen  and  their  property,  af- 
ter the  purest  samples  of  Eastern  government  There  was  a  time, 
and  it  is  not  very  remote,  when  they  made  a  claim  to  the  abso- 
lute Sovereignty  of  India,  fancying  themselves  the  Great  Mogul 
personified,  or,  at  the  very  least,  his  vicegerents,  and  using  a 
language,  in  reality  equivalent  to  throwing  off  their  allegiance  to 
the  nation !  By  a  skilful  outcry  against  infringement  of  char- 
tered rights,  they  even  succeeded  in  so  far  prostrating  the  pub- 
lic mind,  as  to  enlist  its  ignorance  and  prejudices  on  their 
side,  and  make  it  look  with  complacency  upon  this  monstrous 
pretension*  In  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  there  was  no  sha- 
dow of  ground  for  so  extravagant  an  assumption ;  but  indepen- 
dent altogether  of  this,  it  is  remarkable  bow  early  and  how  jea- 
lously the  right  of  sovereignty  was  reserved  by  the  legislature, 
by  a  series  of  express  enactments,  Bombay  was  given  to  the 
Company,  '  to  be  held  by  them  of  the  crown,  as  of  the  manor 
of  East  Greenwich,  in  free  and  common  soccage,  at  a  fee-farm 
rent  of  ten  pounds  a-year,  Saving  always  the  faith  and  alle- 
giance to  the  Crown  of  England  due  and  belonging,  and  the 
Koyal  power  and  Sovereignty  over  its  subjects  and  inhabitants 
there.9  It  is  difficult,  in  fact,  to  conceive  what  was  granted 
here,  except  the  right  to  appropriate  the  unoccupied  land ;  for 
the  inhabitants,  by  other  clauses  of  the  same  instrument,  were 


*  The  wording  of  the  act  would  certainly  bear  them  out    It  runs 

thus, — «  In  like  manner,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever,  as  the 

'  same  now  are,  or  at  any  time  heretofore  m\$\\t  have  been  exercised  by 

'  the  President  and  Council,  or  Select  Committee,  in  the  said  kingdoms.' 

—13th  Geo.  IIL  cap.  63,  sect.  7th. 
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secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  former  rights  and  privileges. 
St  Helena  was  granted,  with  an  equally  guarded  reservation  of 
the  right  of  sovereignty.  The  right  of  sovereignty  over  their 
very  warehouses  and  factories,  was  reserved  in  the  charter  of 
King  William,  dated  in  1698,  in  these  distinct  terms: — <  The 

*  Sovereign  right,  power,  and  dominion  over  all  the  said  forts, 

*  places,  and  plantations,  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  being  al- 
'  ways  reserved/  On  the  very  first  occasion  in  which  Parliament 
legislated  for  the  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  Company,  in  di- 
recting how  they  are  to  be  governed,  this  reservation  is  expressly 
made, — '  During  such  time  as  the  territorial  acquisitions  and 
'  revenues  shall  remain  in  possession  of  the  said  Company.9  In 
the  act  of  1793,  when  the  Company  was  in  the  plenitude  of  its 
power,  under  the  protection  of  the  late  Lord  Melville,  the  terri- 
torial acquisitions  are  included,  as  well  as  the  monopoly  of  trade 
in  the  limited  lease  of  twenty  years*  Nay,  there  is  an  express 
provision  in  the  act,  that  nothing  therein  shall  prejudice  the  rights 
of  the  public  to  the  acquisitions  and  revenues  of  India. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  East  India  Company  persisted 
in  their  senseless  claim  down  to  the  year  1813,  when  the  legis- 
lature at  length  put  an  end  to  it  for  ever,  by  declaring  that  the 
'  Undoubted*  Sovereignty  'of  the  Indian  territorial  acquisitions 

*  belonged  to  the  Crown  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
'  and  Ireland.'  Not  satisfied  with  this  declaration  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  act,  an  express  section  is  set  apart  for  the  reserva- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  to  the  crown,  in  the  body  of  the  statute 
itself. 

What  was  virtually,  and  even  technically,  true  before,  there- 
fore, is  now  made  doubly  sure,  by  a  solemn  and  unqualified  de- 
claration of  the  legislature.  Our  Indian  possessions  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  State ;  and  the  East  India  Company  are  but  the  mere 
administrators,  for  a  limited  period,  of  acquisitions  truly  made 
with  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom.  As 
possessions  of  the  crown,  therefore,  Englishmen  residing  in  them 
are  vested  with  all  the  franchises  and  privileges  which  the  pe- 
culiarity of  their  situation  can  admit,  and  which  are  not  taken 
away  by  express  statute. 

Those  that  have  been  taken  away  by  parliament  on  the  repre- 
sentations (or  misrepresentations)  of  the  East  India  Company, 
are  indeed  too  many.  The  bare  enumeration  of  them,  which  we 
are  now  about  to  make,  will,  we  are  convinced,  satisfy  our  read- 
ers that  nothing  but  the  utmost  hardihood  of  rapacity  could 
have  induced  the  Company,  as  they  now  do,  to  claim  the  right 
of  unconstitutional  taxation  over  a  class  of  their  countrymen, 
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already  placed  by  their  own  intrigues  under  such  painful  and 
impolitic  disabilities. 

1.  An  Englishman  cannot  resort  to  India, — to  that  country, 
the  acquisition  of  which  has,  of  all  our  possessions,  cost  Eng- 
lishmen the  greatest  share  of  blood  and  treasure,— without  li- 
cense from  the  East  India  Company.  This  license,  too,  is  grant- 
ed with  difficulty,  that  it  may  be  made  an  object  of  patronage. 
When  given,  it  is  clogged  with  fees,  forms,  and  illegal  inden- 
tures, by  which  the  applicant  is  called  upon  for  unlimited  sub- 
mission to  the  by-laws  of  the  East  India  Company. 

2.  When  arrived  in  India,  his  license  is  liable,  at  any  moment, 
to  be  withdrawn  by  the  servants  of  the  Company,  and  his  per- 
son may  be  transported  to  England,  without  any  cause  as- 
signed. 

S.  An  Englishman  cannot  go  beyond  ten  miles  of  the  seats  of 
government,  without  a  special  license,— and  such  license  may 
be  recalled  without  any  cause  assigned. 

4.  An  Englishman,  residing  ten  miles  beyond  a  principal  set* 
dement,  which  means  the  towns  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bom- 
bay, must  file  a  copy  of  his  license  in  the  civil  court  of  the  dis- 
trict Failing  the  production  of  an  attested  copy  of  such  license, 
he  cannot  '  have  or  maintain  any  civil  action  or  proceeding 
€  (other  than  in  the  nature  of  appeal)  against  any  person  whom* 
'  soever,  in  any  court  of  civil  jurisdiction  within  the  British  ter- 
'  ritories  in  India  ;9  and  proof  being  given  to  the  court  that  such 
license  does  not  exist,  or  is  defective,  *  such  British  subject  shall 
'  thereupon  -be  nonsuited.9 

5.  Such  license  must  be  for  a  particular  place  named;  nor 
must  your  *  free-born  Englishman  move  from  such  place,  even 
into  an  adjoining  district,  without  further  leave. 

6.  An  Englishman  found  beyond  ten  miles  of  a  principal  set- 
tlement, without  license,  may  be  seized,  imprisoned,  and  sent 
within  his  bounds  by  the  meanest  retainer  of  the  government. 

7.  An  Englishman  is  prohibited  from  being  concerned,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  in  the  great  inland  trade  in  salt,  betel-nut,  to- 
bacco, and  rice,  on  pun  of  forfeiting  the  goods  he  is  thus  said  to 
be  illegally  dealing  in,  and  '  treble  the  value  thereof.9  The  ori- 
gin of  this  silly  and  mischievous  law  is  curious  enough.  The 
Company's  own  servants,  shortly  after  their  conquest  of  Bengal, 
had  monopolised  the  articles  in  question ;  and  the  injustice  and 
extortion  practised  by  them  of  course  ruined  the  trade  of  the 
country.  For  .this  good  and  sufficient  reason,  Englishmen  not 
in  the  service  of  the  Company,  and  therefore  without  the  power 
of  committing  such  abuses,  are  excluded  from  dealing  in  them 
for  ever  after ! 
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8.  An  Englishman  may  not  manufacture  opium  nor  salt,  two 
of  the  staple  products  of  India.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  he  is 
not  allowed  to  deal  in  it  directly,  even  within  the  limits  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  king's  courts. 

9.  *  An  Englishman,9  to  use  the  words  of  the  author  of  the 
Appeal,  '  may  not  settle,  colonize,  invest  his  fate  or  his  fortune 
'  in  the  soil  of  India.     He  must  not  hold  or  form  lands  without 

the  limits  of  the  towns  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  This 
is  the  great  and  standing  law  of  the  land,  enacted  in  1793,  and 
confirmed  again  and  again  by  the  Company,  who  regard  this 
and  the  power  of  summary  deportation  as  the  corner-stones  of 
their  existence.' 

10.  Englishmen  in  India  are  forbid  from  meeting  in  public 
bodies,  without  leave  of  the  Company's  servants,  ana  unless  the 
object  of  the  meeting  be  agreeable  to  the  servants  in  question. 

11.  Englishmen  in  India  are  deprived  of  jury  trial  in  all  civil 
cases  whatsoever. 

12.  Englishmen  in  India  are  deprived  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  No  man  in  Bengal  can  print  or  publish,  or  cause  to  be 
published,  periodically,  any  paper  whatsoever,  in  any  language 
or  character  whatsoever,  containing,  or  purporting  to  con- 
tain, public  news  and  intelligence,  or  strictures  on  the  mea- 
sures and  proceedings  of  government,  or  any  political  events  or 
transactions,  without  license.  Such  license  may  be  recalled 
without  any  cause  assigned.  If  any  person  shall  print  as  above 
without  license,  he  shall  be  liable  tor  such  offence  to  a  pe-. 
nalty  of  L.40,  at  the  discretion  of  two  stipendiary  magistrates 
appointed  by  the  Company,  and  removable  by  them  at  pleasure. 
If  ne  cannot  pay  the  forfeiture  and  reasonable  costs,  he  shall  be 
sent  to  the  common  jail,  there  to  remain  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing four  months.  '  If  any  person  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully, 
'  either  as  a  proprietor,  or  as  agent,  or  servant  of  such  proprie- 
'  tor,  or  otherwise,  sell,  vend,  or  deliver  out,  distribute,  or  dis- 

*  pose  of ;  or  if  any  bookseller,  or  proprietor,  or  keeper  of  any 

*  reading-room,  library,  shop,  or  place  of  public  resort,  shall 

*  knowingly  and  wilfully  receive,  lend,  give,  or  supply,  for  the 
'  purpose  of  perusal,  or  otherwise,  to  any  person  whatsoever,9  any 
political  paper  published  without  license,  or  after  the  recall  of  a 
license,  such  offender  is  to  be  fined  to  the  same  amount,  and  by 
the  same  authority. 

13.  An  Englishman  residing  in  India  has  not  the  slightest 
share  in,  or  the  remotest  influence  upon,  the  government,  to  the 
maintenance  of  which  he  so  mainly  contributes  with  his  money, 
labour,  and  enterprise.  He  has  not  so  much  even  as  a  voice  m 
the  nomination  or  a  scavenger  in  the  towns  of  Calcutta,  Madras, 
and  Bombay,  although  strictly  colonial  possessions  of  the  crown. 
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Contrary  to  the  spirit  and  example  of  all  British  institutions, 
and  to  die  principles  of  all  good  government  everywhere,  the 
East  India  Company  rapaciously  seizes  the  municipal  revenues 
and  the  municipal  appointments,  and  makes  a  job  of  both. 

14.  If  an  Englishman,  on  his  return  home,  shall  bring  any 
suit  or  action  against  the  East  India  Company,  or  any  of  their 
servants,  '  for  tne  recovery  of  any  costs  or  damages,  for  the  un- 
'  lawful  taking,  arresting,  seizing,  imprisoning,  sending,  or  bring- 
'  ing  him  into  the  United  Kingdom,  the  defendants  may  plead 
'  the  general  issue,  and  proof  shall  lie  on  the  plaintiff  to  show 
*  that  he  was  lawfully  in  India*9  In  failure  of  such  proof,  the 
free-born  Englishman  shall  be  non-suited,  and  pay  '  treble 
'  costs,  any  law,  statute,  or  provision  to  the  contrary  notwitb- 
'  standing/*  The  very  law  of  this  land  is  here  expressly  set 
aside,  to  protect  the  East  India  Company  in  their  evil-doing ! 

Such  is  a  brief  detail  of  the  disabilities  of  those  persons  whom 
the  East  India  Company  now  desires  further  to  humiliate  and 
oppress,  by  subjecting  them  to  the  same  system  of  capricious 
taxation  to  which  they  have  subjected  their  Indian  hewers  of 
wood  and  carriers  of  water. 

The  Company,  indeed,  solemnly  assures  us,  that  such  restraints 
as  we  have  now  described,  are  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
(  maintenance  of  good  order9 — the  protection  of  the  government 
from  '  hatred  and  contempt9 — the  maintenance  of  '  respect  for 
'  the  European  character,9  (in  the  very  moment  that  their  whole 
influence  and  power  is  employed  in  degrading  it,)  and  the  very 
'  safety  of  our  Indian  Empire.9  Tbey  are  extremely  useful,  in 
our  opinion,  in  mum  fanning  the  East  India  Company's  monopoly 
of  power  and  patronage ;  and  for  every  other  purpose  they  are 
penurious  ana  hateful.  They  are,  in  fact,  a  disgrace  to  British 
legislation,  and  a  dishonour  to  the  statute-book ;  and,  if  only  for 
their  evil  example  to  other  portions  of  our  dominions,  so  foul  a 
blot  on  the  constitution  should  not  be  permitted  to  exist  in  the 
remotest  or  most  insignificant  dependency  of  the  Empire. 

Our  readers  will  naturally  conclude,  that  enactments  so  high- 
ly penal,  extravagant,  and  impolitic,  cannot,  with  any  regard  to 
common  decency,  although  frequently  converted  into  instruments 
of  oppression,  be  very  rigidly  enforced.  And  such,  in  a  good 
measure,  is  the  case— in  Bengal,  at  least,  the  most  opulent  and 
prosperous  portion  of  our  Indian  dominions.  More  than  one-half 
of  the  British  inhabitants  of  the  Bengal  provinces,  unconnected 
with  the  service  of  his  Majesty,  or  the  East  India  Company,  are, 


*  53  Geo.  III.  cap.  54,  sect.  193. 
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at  this  moment,  rending  there  without  license— that  Lb,  benefit- 
ing the  state,  and  contributing  most  materially  to  the  revenue  of 
the  Company  itself,  unlawfully.  Among  those  offenders  have  been 
seen  merchants  of  the  firat  respectability,  eminent  lawyers,  and 
even  popular  candidates  for  the  East  India  Direction.    The  late 
Marquess  of  Hastings,  to  his  honour,  was  a  flagrant  violator  of 
these  laws.*     He  gave  without  scruple  free  permission  to  reside 
in  the  country,  to  every  person  of  respectability  that  asked  for 
it ;  and  this  was  one  among  several  liberal  acts  of  his  govern- 
ment which  brought  him  into  discredit  with  the  Company.  We 
fear  much  that  Lord  Amherst  has  also  been  pursuing  the  same 
course  of  profitable  illegality  to  the  state,  for  which,  no  doubt, 
he  will  incur  the  censure  of  the  Directors,  and  the  praise  and 
approbation  of  every  one  else.    At  Madras  and  Bombay,  where 
of  late  there  have  been  no  independent  noblemen  as  governors, 
but  '  the  elect '  of  the  Company  itself,  the  letter  of  the  law  is 
rigidly  enforced ;  and  this  is  one  grand  and  obvious  cause  of 
their  inferiority.     In  Bengal  there  are  2500  independent  Euro- 
peans, to  give  life  and  animation  to  its  industry  and  commerce. 
To  perform  this  useful  task  at  Bombay,  there  are  274 ;  and  in 
the  larger  territory  of  Madras,  only  92  !    The  commerce  of  the 
single  port  of  Calcutta  is  in  proportion  of  four  to  one,  to  that  of 
the  fifteen  ports  of  the  Madras  and  Bombay  territories.   Bengal 
had  no  foreign  trade  until  it  knew  Europeans.  The  ports  of  die 
Malabar  and  Coromandel  coasts  had  a  foreign  trade  for  ages 
before  Europeans  passed  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     The  native 
inhabitants  of  Bengal  still  continue  unenterprising.   The  mari- 
time inhabitants  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel  are  even  now  the 
most  enterprising  of  all  the  Indians.  Europeans,  therefore,  have 
done  everything  for  Bengal,  and  they  have  been  prevented  by 
law  from  benefiting  the  other  more  improvable  portions  of  our 
territory.  This  is  a  tolerable  commentary  on  the  laws  enacted  by 
or  through  the  influence  of  the  East  India  Company,  for  '  the 
'  prosperity  and  safety  of  our  Indian  Empire  !' 

It  is  our  clear  conviction,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Parliament  to 
resume,  if  in  reality  it  has  ever  conferred,  the  unconstitutional 

Kwer  which  is  now  claimed,  and  arrogantly  claimed,  by  the  East 
dia  Company,  and  to  exercise,  directly  and  unequivocally,  its 


*  The  East  India  Company,  jealous  of  trusting  its  patronage  even 
in  the  hands  of  its  own  governors,  contrived  to  get  an  enactment  pass- 
ed, making  it  unlawful  for  their  government  to  sanction  the  residence 
of  any  British  inhabitant  in  India,  without  their  own  special 
53  Geo.  III.  cap.  54,  sect  37. 
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legitimate  prerogative  of  taxing  British  subjects,  who  are  depri- 
ved, from  their  situation,  of  afi  other  legitimate  representation. 
The  nation  and  the  legislature  may  be  assured,  that  it  is  not  in  the 
breast  of  any  class  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom,  in  whatever  por- 
tion of  the  globe  it  may  be  their  lot  to  reside — not  even  of  those 
who  have  lived  long  in  the  infections  climate  of  India,  to  submit 
quietly  to  a  surrender  of  their  birthrights,  and,  above  all,  to  a  sur- 
render of  them  to  a  power  so  equivocally  constituted  as  that  of 
the  East  India  Company— into  hands  so  interested,  so  suspicious, 
and  so  invidious.    The  East  India  Company  will  no  doubt  ma- 
nifest great  impatience  of  the  forms,  restraints,  and,  above  all, 
of  the  public  discussion,  by  which  the  passing  through  Parlia- 
ment of  any  law  to  tax  any  portion  of  '  their  subject*  must  be 
accompanied;  but  of  what  consequence  is  their  impatience, 
compared  to  their  arbitrary  precipitation  ?    Even  such  an  alle- 
gation, impertinent  as  it  is,  would  have  little  foundation  in 
truth.    The  Indian  local  governments  are  at  present  debarred 
by  statute  from  imposing  any  tax  whatsoever  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  authorities  at  home ;  that  is,  they  must  send  their 
regulations  to  England,  and  wait  until  they  are  approved  of  by 
their  masters.   Such  being  the  case,  they  may  just  as  well  wait 
for  the  constitutional  approbation  of  Parliament,  as  the   un- 
constitutional  approbation  of  the  Directors   and   Board  of 
Control.     We  repeat  it,  it  will  do  them  great  good  to  wait  for 
legal  authority,  and  they  should  be  made  to  wait 

We  feel  ourselves  in  justice  bound  to  state,  that  during  the 
whole  of  the  extraordinary  measures  pursued  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal  respecting  the  Stamp  regulation,  as  recorded  in 
this  article,  the  Governor-general,  Lord  Amherst,  was  1500 
miles  distant  from  the  seat  of  government,  and  with  him  by  far 
the  ablest  of  the  public  functionaries.  Had  his  lordship  been 
present,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  readily  granted  the 
respectful  and  moderate  prayer  of  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta ; 
at  bast  such  a  concession  would  have  consisted  with  the  libe- 
rality, moderation,  and  genuine  British  feeling,  which  have  dis- 
tinguished his  lordship's  administration  far  beyond  that  of  all 
his  predecessors,  not  excepting  even  Lord  Hastings  himself. 
Opposite  councils,  however,  prevailed  at  Calcutta.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  lordship's  absence,  and  unrestrained  by  his  ex- 
ample and  authority,  the  old  monopolists  of  place  and  power 
relapsed  into  all  the  habitual  arrogance  of  an  antipopular  go- 
vernment, giving  full  swing  to  their  silly  alarms,  and  carrying 
fiercely  into  practice  their  vicious  and  exploded  doctrines,  as  if 
they  bad  been  the  very  dictates  of  absolute  wisdom.  We  shall 
edify  our  readers  with  two  or  three  samples  of  their  proceedings. 
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The  heinous  practise  of  '  interloping,9  or  at  least  that 
fication  of  the  offence  which  consists  in  an  Englishman's  exer- 
cising the  power  of  locomotion,  by  going  from  one  British  dis- 
trict to  another,  '  in  the  prosecution  of  commercial  speculations,9 
or  for  the  temporary  purpose  of  disposing  of  investments  of 
goods  without  permission,  was  solemnly,  and  without  loss  of 
time,  denounced  in  the  public  gazette,  and  the  provincial  officers 
called  upon  to  exercise  their  authority,  and  stay  the  pestilence 
which  tnus  appeared  to  threaten  the  British  power  in  India ! 
The  public  press,  however,  became  the  especial  object  of  perse- 
cution. Lord  Amherst,  on  his  first  arrival  in  India,  was,  through 
evil  counsel,  seduced  into  one  mistake  on  this  subject  i  But  ex- 
ercising afterwards  his  own  better  judgment,  guided  by  the  fed* 
ings  and  principles  of  a  British  nobleman,  and  the  citizen  of  a 
free  state,  no  cabal  or  persuasion  ever  seduced  him  into  a  second. 
Ever  after,  while  his  lordship  was  present  in  Calcutta  to  pro- 
tect it,  the  press  enjoyed  a  freedom  unknown  to  it  for  forty-four 
years,  and  experience  showed,  as  it  had  done  before,  that  that 
freedom  was  as  safe  as  it  was  beneficial.  One  example  may 
be  mentioned.  A  few  months  before  his  lordship's  depar- 
ture for  the  upper  provinces  in  1826,  bis  public  character,  on 
his  then  expected  removal  from  office,  was  scrutinized  with  great 
freedom  in  one  of  the  public  prints.  The  noble  lord  was 
counselled  to  *  vindicate  his  honour,9  by  making  a  Turkish  ex- 
ample of  the  recreant  writer.  But  his  lordship  felt  that  his 
honour  needed  no  vindication,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
defend  it  bv  Indian  devices — and  he  bade  the  scribe  write  on  I 
The  reward  of  this  magnanimity,  (for,  considering  the  examples 
he  saw  and  the  contaminated  air  he  breathed,  it  was  magnani- 
mity,) wasan  accession  of  public  respect,  affection,  and  confidence* 
But  his  lordship's  back  was  hardly  turned  on  his  intended  visit 
to  the  provinces,  when  a  public  journal  was  suppressed,  for  some 
remarks  on  a  secretary's  letter,  republished  from  an  English 
newspaper.  This  man's  prospects  and  property,  in  short,  were 
destroyed,  because  he  had  the  folly  not  to  consider  the  reasoning 
of  a  public  officer  satisfactory,  or  his  diction  pure  English  !  A 
few  months  afterwards,  a  second  journal  was  suppressed  for  no 
offence  at  all,  (for  this  is  law  in  Bengal,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  extract  of  an  Indian  ordinance  which  we  have  already  quo- 
ted,) or  at  least  for  none  that  any  human  being  could  distinctly 
point  out,  although  it  was  shrewdly  suspected  that  the  true  cause 
was  the  editor's  considering  the  Stamp  regulation  as  not  an  in- 
fallible specimen  of  just  and  appropriate  legislation. 

It  may  not  be  much  out  of  place  here,  especially  since  we  may 
not  soon  have  another  opportunity,  to  say  a  few  words  on  his 
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lordship's  conduct  of  the  Barman  war— from  natural  and  ine- 
vitable obstacles,  (certainly  not  from  the  courage  of  the  enemy, 
for  they  appear  to  us  to  have  been  the*  next  thing  to  poltroons,) 
the  most  difficult  contest  which  the  nation  ever  waged  in  India, 
and  the  subject  of  much  loose  invective  at  home*  The  war,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  was  unavoidable ;  or,  at  least,  could  only  have 
been  put  off  for  a  time  by  a  temporizing  conduct  on  our  side; 
neither  politic,  respectable,  nor,  in  the  long  run,  profitable.  This 
opinion  is  explained  by  the  following  short  statement. — It  is 
equally  curious  and  instructive  to  hold  in  mind,  that  the  last 
restoration  of  the  Burman  empire,  and  the  foundation  of  ours 
in  India,  were  exactly  contemporaneous.  Clive  and  Alompra 
made  their  conquests  at  the  same  moment;  and,  for  the  pe- 
riod of  near  seventy  years,  the  English  and  Burmans  pushed 
their  respective  conquests,  or  diplomacy,  until  they  at  last  met 
on  the  wretched  and  unprofitable  field  of  contest  which  lies  to 
the  eastward  of  Bengal.  The  Burmans,  as  arrogant  and  vain- 
glorious at  least  as  ourselves,  flushed  with  easy  victories  over 
their  miserable  neighbours,  and  utterly  unaware  of  their  compa- 
rative weakness,  had  for  forty  years,  when  the  angry  collision 
first  began,  been  anxious  to  try  their  unequal  strength.  An 
example  of  lasting  friendship  between  rivals  so  circumstanced  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  page  of  history,  among  any  portion  of  the 
human  race.  Forbearance  in  the  more  prudent  party  might  put 
off  the  evil  hour  for  a  day,  but  would,  after  all,  have  only  the 
effect  of  aggravating  the  insolence  and  encroachment  of  the  other, 
especially  if  that  other  (as  was  here  unquestionably  the  case) 
should  be  a  barbarous,  vain,  and  ignorant  people.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  quarrel  is  of  no  great  consequence ;  for  when  a 
rmrel  is  sought,  little  is  wanted  to  bring  it  on,  not  to  say  but 
actual  seizure  of  an  island,  however  barren,  an  arrogant  de- 
mand for  some  of  the  richest  and  oldest  provinces  of  our  empire, 
with  a  torrent  of  dishonest  words,  are  just  as  respectable  a  sub- 
ject to  waste  blood  and  treasure  about,  as  the  matters  which,  for 
two  centuries  back,  have  led  to  the  longer  and  more  wasteful 
wars  of  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe.  Whatever  the  causes  of 
the  quarrel,  or  the  necessity,  or  otherwise,  of  the  Burman  war, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Earl  of  Amherst  had  little  share  in  them. 
For  months  before  his  arrival,  the  Indian  government  was  fully 
committed  to  a  war  with  the  Burmans,  measures  having  been 
pursued  which  could  not  be  receded  from  with  credit ;  and  lit- 
tle, therefore,  remained  for  his  lordship,  except  the  formality 
of  a  declaration.  For  the  conduct  of  the  war  his  lordship  is, 
of  course,  as  much  answerable  as  a  civil  officer  can  be*  A 
heaven-born  military  genius,  such  as  art  and  experience  made 
Napoleon  or  Marlborough,  might  have  made  a  more  efficient 
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Governor-general  for  the  particular  occasion :  But)  as  the  chance 
of  meeting  such  a  phenomenon  in  civil  life  is  not  great,  we  will- 
ingly acquit  his  lordship  of  blame  for  errors  in  military  detail, 
and  feel  rather  disposed  to  lay  that  blame  on  those  who  placed 
incompetent  advisers  about  him — advisers  in  whose  selection  he 
really  had  no  share,  and  whom  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  dis- 
place for  better.  We  may  also  observe,  that  we  have  scarcely 
ever  entered  on  a  new  field  of  war  or  conquest  in  India,  without 
committing  gross  blunders*  Flagrant  ones  were  committed  in 
those  of  Warren  Hastings,  of  Cornwallis,  of  Welleeley,  and  even 
of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings.  If  all  this  took  place  in  contests 
conducted  within  arm's-length  of  our  resources,  similar  ones 
may  be  reasonably  looked  for  in  our  strange  and  remote  war 
with  the  Burmese.  This  much  we  have  thought  it  right  to  say, 
in  answer  to  a  good  deal  of  misrepresentation,  and  a  great  deal 
of  misunderstanding. 

In  concluding,  we  think  it  right  to  explain  why  we  have  not 
extracted  more  largely  from  the  work  of  which  we  have  placed 
the  title  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  from  which,  we  acknow- 
ledge, that  we  have  drawn  a  large  part  of  our  information.  Our 
object  certainly  has  been  anything  but  unfriendly  towards  the 
author ;  and  we  hope  will  not  appear  unfair  to  our  readers,  ha- 
ving been  grounded  chiefly  on  an  unwillingness  to  injure  the 
effect  of  his  luminous  reasonings  by  partial  citations,  or  to  dis- 
courage the  reader  from  perusing  them  in  their  entire  and  un- 
broken connexion,  by  what  we  felt  must  at  all  events  have  been 
but  an  imperfect  account  of  them.  If  what  we  have  now  said 
should  excite  any  interest  or  anxiety  on  the  subject,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  all  in  whom  such  a  feeling  has  been  raised  will  ul- 
timately be  thankful  to  us  for  having  referred  them  for  the  de- 
tails to  his  very  agreeable  and  instructive  pages. 


Art.  VIII.— The  Songs  of  Scotland,  Ancient  and  Modern ;  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  Historical  and  Critical,  and  Characters 
Of  the  Lyric  Poets ;  by  Allan  Cunningham.  4  vols.  Tay- 
lor, 1885. 

FTIhe  advocates  of  Utility  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  decry- 
-*-  ing  Poetry,  and  have  lately  renewed  their  attacks  on  it 
with  increased  bitterness  and  vehemence.  They  have  discover- 
ed, it  seems,  not  only  that  it  is  of  no  earthly  use,  but  that  it  ac- 
tually does  a  great  deal  of  mischief— induces  us  to  disregard 
truth  and  admipe  falsehood,  to  indulge  in  exaggerated  sentiment, 
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and  to  weaken  the  authority  of  reason  over  passion  and  imagina- 
tion. As  to  its  positive  evils,  we  believe  we  need  not  concern 
ourselves  much :  But  there  are  many  people  who  really  seem  to 
think  that  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  poetry  is  of  no  use— and 
consequently  that,  if  at  all  to  be  tolerated  in  an  industrious 
community,  it  ought  to  meet  with  no  encouragement,  and  be 
treated  with  no  respect.  The  short  answer  to  this  is,  to  ask 
what  is  here  meant  by  '  being  of  use,'  and  whether  anything 
that  gives  pleasure,  may  not  properly  be  called  useful  ?  Unless 
we  are  to  stop  at  the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  dispute  this ;  and,  after  all,  if  life  itself  was  not  a  pUar 
sure,  the  utility  even  of  its  necessaries  might  very  well  be  ques- 
tioned. Even  the  rigorous  definition  of  the  proper  object  of  all 
virtuous  exertion,  according  to  the  utilitarians  themselves,  vis. 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number— obviously  involves 
the  consideration  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment ;  and  makes  this  en- 
joyment, as  indeed  it  truly  is,  the  measure  and  test  of  utility. 
In  what  sense  then  can  it  be  said  that  poetry  is  of  no  use  to 
mankind— if  it  is  admitted  that  it  affords  the  most  intense  de- 
light to  great  multitudes  among  them,  and  has  always  been  re- 
cognised as  a  copious  and  certain  source  of  enjoyment,  in  all  con- 
ditions of  life,  and  all  stages  of  society  ?  The  only  replication 
must  be,  that  the  pleasures  it  brings  are  accompanied  by  greater 
pains,  or  that  the  pursuit  of  them  leads  to  the  neglect  of  higher 
duties,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  the  exclusion  of  still  greater 
pleasures. '  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  this  can  be  even  plau- 
sibly pretended;  and  we  do  not  observe  that  the  champions  of 
utility  have  ever  seriously  taken  that  ground*  The  tenth  is, 
that  their  irreverence  to  the  Muses  is  much  more  a  matter  of 
habit  and  feeling  with  them  than  of  reasoning ;  and  though  at- 
tired occasionally  in  logical  forms,  proceeds  in  the  main  from 
mere  prejudice  and  ignorance- 
It  frequently  happens  that  circumstances  direct  the  mind  to 
the  contemplation  of  truth  in  opposite  directions.  The  faculties 
of  men  are  practically  developed  in  the  exercise  of  their  various 
pursuits,  and  the  whole  force  of  their  intellect  is  generally  ex- 
hausted in  limited  and  particular  investigations ;  and  this  ne- 
cessarily detracts  from  their  power  of  judging  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences alien  to  their  own.  It  is  thus  that  the  great  value  placed 
on  mathematical  studies  becomes  not  unfrequently  a  subject  of 
doubts  to  a  theologian  or  a  moralist ;  while  the  excellence  of 
poetry  or  art  is  questioned  in  its  turn,  by  the  utilitarian  or  the 
legislator. 

In  all  probability,  it  is  with  the  mind  as  with  the  body— some 
limbs  or  sinews  are  occasionally  kept  in  severe  exercise,  to  the 
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utter  neglect  of  the  rest ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  die  one  set 
gains  strength  and  flourishes,  while  the  other  has  a  tendency  to 
weaken  or  decay.  Thus  the  Reason  of  some  men  is  cultivated 
to  the  utter  extinction  of  the  Imagination ;  though  it  is  but  fair 
to  suppose  that  the  latter  faculty  was  bestowed  upon  us  for  some 
use  or  purpose,  equally  with  the  former*— the  only  question  is, 
how  to  employ  it  profitably. 

The  motives  which  tempt  a  mere  reasoner,  a  mathematician, 
or  political  economist,  to  abase  the  character  of  poetry,  are,  it 
must  be  allowed,  as  obvious  as  those  which  induce  a  writer  of 
verse  to  exalt  it.  There  is  no  sympathy  with  its  pleasures  in 
the  one,  while  there  is  an  over-wrought  and  interested  admira- 
tion in  the  other.  The  former  cannot  be  said,  indeed,  to  be  ab- 
solutely without  the  faculty  of  imagination,  but  it  may  be  aver-> 
red  that  he  possesses  it  in  a  latent  or  undeveloped  state ;  and  we 
suspect  that  he  cannot  thoroughly  understand  the  operations  of 
a  power  which  he  himself  has  never  individually  felt.  He  sees 
only  the  ultimate  consequence,  without  witnessing  or  experien- 
cing the  progress  of  the  idea  in  the  mind.  He  perceives  what 
the  imagination  has  produced,  but  is  unable  to  judge  of  the  im- 
pulse, or  to  speculate,  otherwise  than  imperfectly,  upon  what  it 
may  produce  hereafter. 

Leaving  the  question  however*  aa  to  what  this  faculty  may 
cause  to  be  produced,  or  what  a  great  poet  may  do,  who  shaU 
task  his  powers  to  the  uttermost,  or  wait  patiently  and  sincerely 
for  the  illuminations  of  his  imagination,  it  is  enough  to  affirm 
that  it  exists*  It  is  a  power  (and  no  mean  one)  not  to  be  de- 
spised or  neglected,  but  to  be  cherished  and  used,  like  any  other 
power,  for  purposes  beneficial  to  mankind.  The  most  inveterate 
utilitarian  would  hesitate,  we  apprehend,  to  yield  up  any  one 
nerve  or  fibre  of  the  human  frame,  however  useless  it  might,  at 
first  sight,  appear  to  him  to  be.  He  would  calculate  wisely  on 
the  chance  of  its  becoming  at  one  time  or  other  serviceable,  and 
would  be  not  without  some  misgivings  as  to  the  fallibility  of  his 
own  particular  opinions.  Why  then  should  the  Imagination  (a 
subject  at  least  as  mysterious  and  important)  be  entitled  to  less 
consideration  than  a  nerve  or  a  sinew  ?  *  It  is  a  folly,'  as 
Montaigne  thinks,  *  to  measure  truth  or  error  by  our  own  capa- 
*  city ;'  and  we  think  so  too. 

As,  therefore,  the  Imagination  is  an  existing  power,— as  it 
has  given  birth  to  numerous  works,  some  of  which  have  had  a 
prodigious  effect  upon  the  habits  of  thinking,  and  even  upon  the 
moral  conduct  of  men, — it  is  not  the  part  of  a  philosopher  (how- 
ever little  he  may  be  under  its  influence)  to  despise  it.  It  is  to 
be  used  or  misused,  but  not  neglected  nor  contemned ;  for  it  can 
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no  more  be  extinguished  than  die  mind  of  man.  Ethical  and 
political  philosophy  and  mathematics  are  now  held  to  be  the 
master  sciences ;  and  unquestionably  they  are  most  important 
ones.  Bat  there  are  other  arts  and  sciences  nearly  as  important, 
some  of  which  are  connected  or  collateral  with  those  now  men- 
tioned, and  some  which  may  be  said  to  be  altogether  independ- 
ent of  them.  Amongst  the  first  or  collateral  arts,  must  undoubt- 
edly be  reckoned  Poetry.  It  is,  in  the  words  of  the  great  phi- 
losopher, *  subservient  to  the  Imagination,  as  Logique  is  to  the 
'  Understanding  ;'*  and  its  office  '  (if  a  man  well  weigh  the  mat- 

*  ter)  is  no  other  than  to  apply  and  commend  the  dictates  of  Reason 

*  to  the  Imagination,  for  the  better  moving  of  the  Appetite  and  the 
'  Will?  Being  an  illy  of  reason  and  logic,  therefore,  as  Lord 
Bacon  says,  it  should  not  be  treated  as  a  foe,  nor  despised  as  a 
thing  insignificant 

If  man  were  merely  an  intellectual  being,  subject  only  to  be 
influenced  by  pure  reason,  there  might  be  some  ground,  perhaps, 
for  maintaining  that  poetry  was,  strictly  speaking,  useless.  A 
code  of  laws  might  then  probably  be  framed  excluding  this  de- 
lightful art  from  the  commonwealth  of  letters,  and  substituting 
we  know  not  what  intellectual  pleasure  in  lieu  of  it  But  this 
most  certainly  neither  is,  nor  can  ever  be,  our  condition.  We 
are  not  Houyhnhnms,  but  men ;  and  we  must  seek  the  gratification, 
as  well  as  guard  against  the  abuse,  of  all  the  faculties  with  which 
we  are  actually  gifted.  In  the  formation  of  a  system,  a  wise 
man  will  consider  what  has  been,  as  well  as  what  may  be ;  for 
wisdom  is  little  else  than  a  synonyme  for  experiences  and  the  fu- 
ture must  always  be  built  up  from  the  past  It  is  desirable,  there- 
fore, to  consider  not  only  the  value  of  the  qualities  with  which 
we  propose  to  endow  any  creature,  but  also  the  capacity  of  the 
creature  to  receive  them.  What  should  we  think  if  some  philo- 
sopher from  the  Ottomaques,  or  some  follower  of  Brahma,  should 
come  hither,  and  insist— the  one,  that  it  would  be  more  nutri- 
tious, the  other,  that  it  would  be  more  virtuous,  if  we  were  for 
the  future  to  feed  upon  pipe-clay  mixed  with  oxyd  of  iron  ?+  We 
should  scarcely  respect  even  the  zeal  of  one  of  our  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, were  he  to  attempt  to  extend  the  benefit  of  the  Scrip- 
tures to  any  of  the  tribe  of  Simia,  the  Chimpanse,  or  the  Pongo. 
It  is  true,  that  there  is  not  so  great  a  distinction  amongst  men 
as  between  men  and  mere  animals ;  yet  the  difference  between 
the  white  race  and  the  other  varieties  of  the  human  species,  is 


•  Lord  Bacon's  Instauralio  Magna,  lib.  vi.  c  3. 
f  Humboldt  Tab.  Phys.  des  Region*  Equatorial**. 
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greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  climate  or  accident  Nay, 
amongst  ourselves,  distinctions  are  very  obvktus.  We  are  not 
all  mathematicians,  or  philosophers,  or  moralists,  or  poets.  The 
human  mind  has  certain  defects,  (so  called,)  and  is  liable  to  ex- 
traordinary changes.  Its  transitions,  from  vice  to  virtue,  from 
Suanimity  to  despair,  have  astonished  all  but  the  most  profound 
ilosophers.  It  is,  in  truth,  made  up  of  good  and  evil  impulses ; 
of  faculties  which  employ  themselves  in  poetry  and  prose, — in 
other  words,  of  Imagination  and  Reason,  &c.— it  is  full  of  affec- 
tions, of  passions,  of  powers,  infirmities,  and  errors  of  all  sorts, 
which  are  to  be  combated  with  and  directed,  but  can  never  be 
altogether  extirpated.  It  has  its  springs  and  movements  which 
obey  the  warnings  of  reason,  and  others  which  are  subject  to 
the  '  sldey  influences'  of  poetry ;  and  these  act  sometimes  inde- 
pendently, sometimes  in  unison  with  each  other.  The  object  of 
Logic  (which  is  the  voice  of  reason)  is  to  act  for  good  purposes 
upon  the  intellect.  The  dnd  of  Poetry  is,  *  to  Jill  the  Imagination 
'  with  observations  and  resemblances,  which  may  second  reason, 
*  and  not  oppress  and  betray  it;  for  these  abuses  of  arts  come  in 
'  but  ex  obliquoy  for  prevention,  not  for  practice.'*  All  this  being 
the  case,  it  seems  that  all  speculations  for  putting  down  poetry 
must  necessarily  be  vain  and  useless.  They  are  formed,  perhaps, 
for  man  as  he  ought  to  be ;  but  certainly  not  for  man  as  he  is. 
They  are,  in  short,  like  that  Dream  of  Plato,  which  has  been  a 
dream  and  nothing  more  for  two  thousand  years.  That  celebra- 
ted Greek  denied  admittance  to  a  poet  in  his  ideal  republic ;  and 
his  republic  has  remained  ideal. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  it  may  be  further  argued,  that  there 
are  certain  gradations  in  society  which  require  different  em- 
ployments. There  are  the  rude,  the  civilised,  and  the  luxuri- 
ous or  refined.  The  human  mind  in  one  state  cannot  digest 
what  it  is  eager  for  in  another.  In  rude  society,  the  mechanic 
and  agriculturist  are  the  most  important  characters.  After- 
wards, the  legislator  and  the  moralist  insist  upon  precedence  ; 
and,  finally,  the  poet  is  elevated  into  renown.  If,  after  all,  it 
be  asked,  what  is  the  most  important  science  ?  the  answer  is, 
probably,— aft.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say,  in  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  the  poet,  that  the  state  of  refinement  is  the  most  un- 
natural, or  that  poetry  is  a  luxury  and  a  delusion  only,  and 
consequently  little  better  than  a  vice.  For  luxury  is  bad  only, 
in  so  far  as  it  injures  the  moral  constitution  of  a  people.  Poe- 
try* perhaps,  may  be  considered  as  a  luxury — we  shall  not  dis- 


*  Lord  Bacon's  De  Angmentis  Scientiaritm. 
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pate  about  term* ;  but  so  are  all  the  products  of  all  the  arts  and 
sciences*  Our  very  houses  are  a  great  luxury,  and  all  that  they 
contain— and  most  of  our  food  and  our  dress  also.  There  is 
not  a  single  oomfort  that  we  enjoy  which  is  not  liable  to  this 
imputation.  We  have  all  something  beyond  what  absolute  ne- 
cessity requires. 

■  '  Our  bssest  beggars 

Are  in  the  poorest  things  superfluous.' 

But  shall  we  therefore  abandon  every  luxury,  every  comfort  ? 
There  is,  we  think,  at  least  as  much  of  vice  and  folly,  in  spurn- 
ing at  the  beneficence  of  Nature,  as  in  receiving  the  gifts  which 
she  bestows  on  us,  readily,  and  using  them  with  discretion. 

Poetry,  then,  is  not  to  be  reprehended  as  a  pernicious  delu- 
sion, till  it  is  proved  that  its  general  purposes  are  bad ;  and  cer- 
tainly, this  is  not  generally  true,  but  the  reverse,  inasmuch  as 
it  exhibits  for  the  most  part  a  high  standard  of  perfection,  and 
puts  forward  illustrious  examples  of  worth  and  courage.  And 
yet  these,  although  they  soar  perhaps  a  little  beyond  the  level 
of  ordinary  minds,  do  not  rise  above  some  instances  of  excellence, 
which  the  history  of  the  world  has  afforded.  We  read  of  no 
one,  in  tragedy  or  epic,  who  has  surpassed  Phocion  or  Aristides, 
— Cymon,  or  Brutus,  or  Tlmoleon,— Socrates  or  Solomon,—* 
Alfred,  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  or  Bayard,  in 
their  several  ways,  for  virtue  or  intellect,  or  noble  disinterested 
heroism.  It  may  be  asserted,  indeed,  after  all,  that  poetry  is 
no  more  a  fiction,  than  are  certain  maxims  of  law  and  state, 
which  have  been  engrafted  on  the  severest  and  most  practical 
of  the  sciences,  in  order  the  better  to  enforce  or  illustrate  some 
of  their  most  important  doctrines.  Nor  is  it  more  a  delusion- 
even  when  it  holds  up  a  picture,  of  ideal  excellence— than  any 
prose  Atlantis  or  Utopia,  which  has  been  devised,  not  only  to 
increase  our  admiration  of  virtue,  but  for  practical  and  direct 
imitation.  Nay,  might  not  the  same  charge  be  brought  against 
any  scheme  of  moral  and  political  good,  which  might  be  drawn 
out  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  at  the  present  moment — a  state 
of  things  desirable,  it  may  be,  for  a  moralist  or  legislator,  but 
as  utterly  unadapted,  in  its  whote  extent,  as  poetry  itself,  to  the 
passions  and  affections  of  human  nature?  Doubtless  such  a 
scheme  would  contain  in  it  many  elements  of  wisdom ;  much  of 
what  is  good,  and  much  of  what  is  prudent ;  and  so  also  does 
poetry.  But  there  is  probably  another  aspect  to  the  science,  as 
well  as  to  the  art ;  in  which  some  blemishes  may  be  detected, 
and  some  tramms,  which,  when  reduced  to  practice,  might  put 
to  confusion  the  supporters  of  the  theory. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  mind  addicts  itself,  for  any  length  of 
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such  an  account  as  he  has  written  of  the  degenerate  house  of 
Stuart.  The  truth  is,  that  there  is  often  as  much  of  fiction  in 
history  as  in  poetry,  without  the  sincerity  of  the  fiction  being 
apparent.  It  has  been  said,  to  be  sure,  that  the  characters  of 
the  former  are  '  real,9  and  therefore  *  instructive^  while  those 
of  the  latter  afford  merely  amusement  But  are  the  characters 
of  history  sufficiently  perfect  to  tempt  us  to  imitation  ?  We  fear 
not.  Neither  is  the  moral  effect  (except  in  very  rare  instances) 
so  obvious  as  in  the  latter  case,  where  the  cause  and  the  conse- 
quence, the  '  bane  and  the  antidote,9  are  both  before  us,  display- 
ing, for  our  edification,  the  natural  progress  of  individual  his- 
tory,—the  temptation,  the  crime,  and  the  punishment.  Fiction, 
it  is  true,  is,  (as  its  name  imports,)  in  a  certain  sense,  less  *  real9 
than  history ;  that  is  to  say,  it  goes  more  beyond  common  every- 
day facts ;  and  it  is  not  without  intention  that  it  does  so.  It  is 
like  a  lofty  mark,  which  we  cannot  strike  without  discipline  and 
exercise.  Were  it  easy  to  touch,  and  only  of  the  ordinary  height, 
its  object  would  altogether  be  lost. 

Poetry,  so  far  as  it  enervates  the  mind,  is  assuredly  injurious. 
But  it  generally  stimulates  the  mind ;  and  whether  it  stimulates 
it  to  good  or  ill  must  depend  upon  the  individual  qualities  of  the 
poets  themselves.  It  may  be  argued,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  need 
of  any  impulse ;  but  we  suspect  that  the  moral,  like  the  physical 
constitution,  requires  stimulants  at  least  as  often  as  sedatives. 
That  these  stimulants  almost  invariably  impel  the  mind  to  er- 
ror, (for  something  like  this  is  asserted,)  is  a  maxim  founded 
upon  partial  instances  and  replete  with  untruth.  We  deny  that 
it  is  so.  In  fact,  so  far  as  we  can  collect  instances  of  poetry 
having  been  brought  in  to  participate  with  politics,  there  have 
always  been  two  bands  of  partisans,  as  well  as  two  sides,  to  the 

Suestion  at  issue.  If  there  has  been  a  phalanx  of  rhymers  on 
lie  one  side,  there  has  always  been  a  battalion  of  poets  on  the 
other.  Some  of  the  greatest  names  in  our  literature  snine  equally 
as  patriots  and  poets,  and  most  of  them  have  belonged  to  writers 
who  have  done  what  they  could  to  discountenance  hypocrisy  and 
ward  off  oppression,  whether  on  the  part  of  the  king  or  of  the 
aristocracy.  Let  us  recollect  the  characters  of  only  three  great 
men  amongst  our  poets,  Milton,  Marvel,  and  Pope,  and  hasten 
to  rescind  so  unqualified  and  unjust  a  judgment. 

If  poetry  be  bad  and  useless  in  its  principle,  it  must  necessa- 
rily have  been  so  always ;  for  it  is  not  subject  to  change,  being 
founded  on  certain  established  principles  which  are  beyond  the 
influence  of  fashion  and  caprice.  In  that  event,  the  great  works 
of  Shakspeare  must  be  set  down  as  useless  and  bad,  as  well  as 
all  the  parables  of  the  Bible ;  all  fiction,  all  dialogue,  (except 

1 5 
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such  as  has  actually  occurred,)  all  illustration,  all  the  satires  of 
Juvenal  and  Pope,  of  Cowper  and  other*,  against  vice  and  fol- 
ly ;  many  of  the  didactic  writings  of  the  poets ;  and  all  fables, 
even  the  most  moral.  So  it  appears  to  those  who  are  merely 
logicians,  and  on  whom  an  image  makes  less  impression  than  an 
axiom.  Thev  deny  the  utility  of  poetry,  by  asserting  that  what- 
ever of  good  it  has  produced,  might  have  been  produced  equally 
well  or  better  in  prose.*  But  this  never  has  been  done  hither- 
to; and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  mind  which  has  thrown 
out  certain  ideas  in  poetry,  could  have  done  as  much  in  prose ; 
for  the  impulse,  which  occasioned  it  so  to  shape  those  ideas, 
would  have  been  wanting.  There  are  certain  minds  which  na- 
turally exercise  themselves  in  poetry,  and  delight  in  it,  and  can 
only  get  at  their  best  ideas  by  means  of  imagery  and  association, 
as  others  do  by  calm  meditation  or  methodical  inference.  So 
also  there  seem  to  be  corresponding  intellects,  which  can  only 
perceive  the  beauty  of  truth  and  virtue,  or  feel  the  wretchedness 
of  guilt,  when  their  imaginations  had  been  roused  by  the  power 
of  poetry,  or  wrought  upon  by  the  stimulating  example  of  fiction. 

Considered  even  as  an  unobjectionable  amusement,  poetry  keeps 
up  our  intercourse  with  hope  and  pleasure;  it  brightens  the 
spirits,  and  improves  and  enlarges  the  heart.  Though  pent  up  in 
smoky  rooms,  and  tasked  to  irksome  employments,  we  yet  live 
out  of  doors  with  the  poets,  among  leaves  and  flowers — and  bal- 
my winds  and  azure  skies.  We  wander  through  trackless  woods, 
beneath  oaks  and  branching  elms,  '  star  proof.'  We  lie  down  by 
sparkling  fountains,  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  murmuring  rivers, 
and  forget  our  cares  and  ills,  the  pains  of  sickness,  and  poverty, 
and  neglect,  in  the  tmchequered  beauty  of  a  delightful  dream. 

Neither  is  the  relapse  hurtful ;  for  our  visions  are  never  (in 
the  injurious  sense)  delusions.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  actual 
existence  of  the  things  which  pass  thus  soothingly  across  the 
surface  of  our  imagination.  We  feel  that  they  are  resemblances, 
not  falsehoods ;  and  these  are  just  sufficient  to  abstract  us  awhile 
fronr  the  realities,  to  which  we  return  refreshed  by  an  excursion 
into  the  wilderness  of  thought ;  not  fatigued  and  disappointed,  as 
we  might  have  been,  had  we  reckoned  upon  the  permanency 

•  The  converse  of  this  proposition  is  frequently  true.    '  Even  our 

*  Saviour  could  as  well  have  given  the  moral  common-places  of  uncha- 
'  ritableness  and  humbleness,  as  the  divine  narration  of  Lasarus  and 
'  Dives ;  or  of  disobedience  and  mercy,  as  the  heavenly  discourse  of  the 
'  lost  child  and  gracious  father ;  but  that  his  thorough-searching  wisdom 
<  knew  that  the  estate  of  Dives  burning  in  hell,  and  of  Lazarus  in  Abra- 
'  ham's  bosom,  would  mare  constantly 9  as  it  were,  inhabit  both  the  memory 

*  and  the  judgment: —Sir  P.  Sydney's  defence  of  Poesy. 
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of  the  delight.  They  form,  in  fact,  a  wholesome  cessation  from* 
our  reasoning  habits,  like  sleep,  or  a  quiet  landscape;  but  en- 
joyed when  sleep  will  not  come  to  us,  and  when  there  is  no 
beauty  of  landscape  actually  near,  to  relieve  the  fatigue  of  our 
brain,  or  induce  pleasurable  and  gentle  emotions. 

But  Poetry  has  been  always  something  more  than  a  mere 
amusement.  It  was  through  the  channels  of  poetry  that  much 
of  our  knowledge  originally  came ;  and,  as  Sir  Philip  Sydney 
has  said, '  they  go  very  near  to  ungratefulness,  who  seek  to  deface 
«  that,  which  in  the  noblest  nations  and  languages  that  are 
4  known,  hath  been  the  first  lightgiver  to  ignorance,  and  first 
4  nurse,  whose  milk,  by  little  and  little,  enabled  them  to  feed 
•  on  tougher  knowledge/  It  was  the  habit  of  association,  which 
forms  a  principal  part  of  the  complex  faculty  of  the  imagina- 
tion, that  may  be  said  to  have  led  to  various  discoveries  in  sci- 
ence, and  to  have  furnished  Bacon  with  his  luminous  illustra- 
tions in  philosophy.  These  advantages  must  not  be  forgotten : 
neither  must  the  good  effect  of  poetry  upon  the  memory  be 
passed  over ;  the  more  especially  as  Mr  Bentham  himself  has* 
afforded  us  some  evidence  on  that  point.  We  cannot  deny  our- 
selves the  pleasure  of  republishing  the  poetry  of  so  formidable* 
a  coadjutor ;  who  has  practically  testified  to  the  *  utility'  of  verse, 
by  actually  composing  three  couplets;  for  the  purpose,  as  he 
states,  of  *  lodging  more  effectually  in  the  memory  certain  points 
«  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  morals  and  legislation  may  seem  to 
€resL9* 

There  is  one  more  point  which  we  would  fain  remark  upon, 
before  we  quit  this  part  of  the  subject  It  is  said  that,  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  severer  Sciences,  certain  '  ideas9  may  at  least  be 

*  In  Mr  Bentham's  valuable  book  on  Morals  and  Legislation,  under 
chapter  IV.,  which  bears  the  title  of  '  Value  of  a  Lot  of  Pleasure- 
'  or  Pain,  how  to  be  measured/  he  says,  that  to  a  person  considered 
by  himself,  the  value  of  pleasure  or  pain,  considered  by  itself  must  be 
measured  according  to — 1st,  Its  intensity;  2d,  Its  duration;  3d,  Its 
certainty  or  uncertainty ;  4th,  Its  propinquity  or  remoteness.  And 
in  a  subsequent  edition,  he  adds  the  following  note : — *  Not  long  after 
'  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  the  following  meraoriter  verses 
'  were  framed,  in  the  view  of  lodging  more  effectually  in  the  memory  these 
'points,  on  which  the  whole  fabric  (f  morals  and  legislation  may  seem  to 
'  rest  ;— 

Intense,  long,  certain,  speedy,  fruitful,  pure, 
Such  marks  in  pleasures  and  in  pains  endure. 
Such  pleasures  seek,  if  private  be  thy  end  : 
If  it  be  public,  wide  let  them  extend. 
Such  pains  avoid,  whichever  be  thy  view  : 
If  pains  must  come,  let  them  extend  to  few/ 

Edit,  1823,  p.  49. 
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gained,  to  recompense  the  student  for  his  labours ;  while  it  is  in- 
sinuated, that  no  such  compensation  is  yielded  to  the  follower  of 
Poetry.  We  must  deny  this  altogether.  It  is  as  much  an  '  idea,' 
and  an  idea  as  valuable,  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  movements  of 
the  human  mind, — to  see  how  it  is  affected  by  certain  causes,  and 
how  it  adapts  itself  to  various  contingencies, — to  contemplate  it 
when  under  extraordinary  depression,  or  when  lifted  to  a  state 
of  perilous  excitement,— as  to  calculate  the  expense  of  provi- 
sions, the  progress  of  population,  the  advantages  of  a  division 
of  labour,  or  the  possible  benefit  (or  otherwise)  of  certain  poli- 
tical institutions.  The  object  of  poetry,  as  well  as  of  prose,  is 
to  spread  abroad  the  knowledge  of  our  age, — to  transmit  the  ac- 
cumulated wisdom  of  foregone  ages  to  the  world  around  us,  and 
to  the  times  to  come.  They  are  not  two  combatants  in  one 
arena,  with  weapons  necessarily  opposed  to  each  other,  in  order 
to  secure  self-preservation,  or  some  definite  reward,  which  can- 
not be  shared  between  them.  They  were  both  born  and  brought 
to  light  to  dispel  ignorance,  and  contend  with  tyranny  and 
abuse, — to  stand  up,  hand  in  hand,  true  champions  and  assert* 
ors  ©f  « the  Rights  for  the  glory  of  truth  and  knowledge,  and 
the  undoubted  benefit  of  all  the  human  race. 

Notwithstanding  these  things,  and  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  felt  and  expressed  on  behalf  of  this  eminent  art,  we 
are  now  called  upon  to  despise  it !  The  world  has  lasted  six 
thousand  years :  it  has  had,  amongst  its  millions  and  millions 
of  generations,  some  few  who  have  soared  above  the  rest,  and 
become  marks  for  the  admiration  of  their  fellows, — whose  ob- 
ject has  been  undeniably  good,  and  whose  prodigious  intellect 
is  beyond  question  greater  than  that  of  any  writer  of  our  ex- 
isting time.  These  men  have  hitherto  been  held  to  be  the  bene- 
factors of  mankind.  They  have  led  them  into  the  temple  of 
philosophy,  and  there  given  them  wholesome  instruction.  They 
have  directed  them  to  the  exercise  of  every  virtue ;  and  such  as 
have  obeyed  their  high  lessoning  have  themselves  become  good 
and  distinguished.  They  have  held  before  these  their  followers 
the  mirror  of  truth  (of  *  truth  severe,  in  fairy  fiction  dressed ') 
— have  placed  before  them  illustrious  examples.  They  have  in- 
ched them  to  gallant  deeds — have  given  them  delight  in  peace- 
ful times,  and  have  soothed  them  in  times  of  pain  and  sorrow. 
And  now  we  are  told  that  all  this  is  nothing,  or  worse  than  no- 
thing,— and  by  whom  ?  By  those  who  maintain  that  knowledge 
and  moral  training  are  the  only  true  blessings  of  mankind  ! 

There  is  assuredly  much  of  what  is  vicious,  and  more  of  what 
is  ridiculous,  in  the  world ;  and  all  that  is  decidedly  bad  should 
of  course  be  amended.  But  whether  H  be  well  to  make  a  wreck 
of  all  that  has  so  long  been  held  valuable  and  graceful,  in  order 
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to  insure  a  certain  portion  of  doubtful  good,  is  at  least  worthy 
of  consideration.  The  question  is — whether  Poetry  and  Art, 
whether  all  that  touches  our  sympathies  and  operates  upon  our 
affections,  should  be  rooted  up  and  exterminated,  like  some  long- 
established  evil,  or  wide-spread  disease  ?  For  our  own  parts, 
we  think  not.  We  think  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  re- 
main ;  or  rather,  that  they  urill  and  must  remain,  and  flourish, 
in  despite  of  all  prophecies  and  opinions  to  the  contrary.  Can 
it,  in  truth,  be  ever  otherwise,  so  long  as  hope  and  ambition, 
our  love  of  tbe  beautiful,  and  our  sense  of  the  sublime,  remain 
integral  portions  of  our  nature  ? 

We  owe  something,  surely,  to  our  Imagination,  which  has  yield- 
ed us  such  frequent  delight,  as  well  as  to  our  reason ;  and  we  owe 
yet  more  to  the  grand  and  lofty  spirits  who  have  trod  the  earth 
before  us,  and  have  died,  leaving  behind  them  the  imperishable 
records  of  their  glory.  Those  immortal  writings,  dictated  by  the 
Imagination  to  poets  in  their  happiest  hours,  bear  upon  them 
the  impress  of  an-  amazing  intellect.  They  bring  forward,  for 
our  instruction,  all  the  varieties  of  man,  setting  forth,  in  the 
colours  of  truth,  his  virtues  and  vices,  his  strength,  his  weak- 
ness, his  obduracy,  his  pity,  his  inconsistencies,  and  follies  of  a 
hundred  hues,  which  are  nowhere  else  so  completely  marshalled 
and  pourtrayed,— and  to  show  which,  and  the  consequences  of 
which,  equally  well,  the  whole  region  of  literature  may  be  tra- 
versed* and  all  the  stores  of  history  and  philosophy  ransacked 
and  compared  in  vain.  And  is  all  this  of  so  little  value,  that  to 
have  done  it  should  entitle  the  doer  to  the  contempt  of  his  fel* 
lows  ?  Is  it  indeed  a  fact,  that  Shakspeare  and  Homer,  that 
Chaucer,  Dante,  Milton,  and  the  rest,  have  lived  for  no  purpose 
but  to  be  an  idle  sound?  Was  all  their  wisdom,  all  their  wit, 
indeed  empty,  contemptible,  and  useless  ?  Are  the  great  moral 
pictures  of  Macbeth  and  Othello,  of  Satan,  and  Timon,  and  Lear, 
and  all  that  illustrious  array  of  characters,  nothing — but  only 
shadowy  and  unprofitable  illusions?  Is  there  nothing  real  in 
their  texture— nothing  of  what  is  good  or  useful  in  their  histo- 
ries ?  Is  the  philosophic  vein  of  Hamlet  worn  out  or  become 
base  ?  And  has  his  intellectual  stature  shrunk  and  fallen  belou 
that  of  every  puny  logician  ?  Or— is  it  not,  after  all,  that  the 
opposing  ideas  of  the  utilitarians  on  these  points  are  themselves 
groundless  and  illusory, — as  inimical  to  true  reason  as  the  most 
extravagant  and  distorted  metaphors  of  the  tawdry  rhetorician, 
and  as  difficult  to  be  reduced  to  practice  as  the  wildest  dreams 
of  the  poet  ? 

But  we  have  detained  our  readers  too  long  from  Mr  Cunning- 
ham and  his  Scottish  Minstrels— so  long,  indeed,  that  we  must 
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now  dismiss  them,  we  fear,  with  a  very  brief  notice.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  agreeable,  and  to  Scotchmen,  in  many  respects,  a 
very  delightful  publication.  It  consists  of  a  very  copious  and 
eloquent  dissertation  upon  the  history  and  peculiarities  of  Scot- 
tish song  in  all  its  varieties,  brief  chronological  characters  of  its 
most  distinguished  authors,  and  a  large  collection  of  specimens, 
accompanied  by  critical  and  historical  elucidations.  The  author's 
part  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  warm  and  unaffected  interest 
he  visibly  takes  in  the  subject — his  deep  feeling  of  the  beauties 
of  his  favourite  pieces,  and  the  natural  eloquence  of  the  com- 
mendations by  which  he  seeks  to  raise  kindred  emotions  in  the 
minds  of  his  readers.  In  other  respects  the  work  is  far  from 
being  perfect.  It  is  somewhat  verbose ;  and  sometimes  too  fa- 
miliarly, and  sometimes  too  ostentatiously  written ;  nor  can  we 
always  agree  either  in  his  particular  criticisms,  or  in  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  are  founded.  Mr  C,  though  a  man  of  ge- 
nius undoubtedly,  is  neither  very  exact  in  his  learning  nor  very 
profound  in  his  speculations ;  and  though  he  has  a  genuine  relish 
for  the  golden  relics  of  the  antique  time,  and  builds  up  his  the- 
ories about  them  with  abundant  ooldness  and  ingenuity,  we  sus- 
pect he  has  been  more  anxious  to  be  striking  than  correct,  and 
lias  not  always  been  rigorously  faithful  in  his  edition  of  the  relics 
themselves.  We  think,  too,  that  with  all  his  copiousness  and 
eloquence,  he  has  failed  to  give  his  readers  a  clear  conception 
of  what  it  is  that  truly  distinguishes  a  Song  from  any  other 
piece  of  poetry — a  defect  that  may  be  imputed  indeed  to  all 
who  have  treated  of  the  subject.  It  is  mere  slang  or  pedantry, 
in  modern  times,  to  call  songs  lyrical  compositions,  or  to  say 
that  anything  is  a  song  which  is,  or  may  be,  chanted  with  mu- 
sic. All  poetry,  probably,  was  originally  so  chanted  and  accom- 
panied; and  hymns,  and  psalms,  and. solemn  odes,  are  so  at 
this  day.  But  these  are  not  what  we  now  mean  by  songs ; 
and  the  difference  is  not  merely  in  the  subject,  but  in  the  kind 
of  poetry  which  they  respectively  employ.  Alexander's  Feast,  or 
Gray's  fiard,  are  not  songs,  in  any  sense  which  we  now  attach 
to  the  word ;  and  they  betoken  and  require  a  genius  quite  alien 
from  that  by  which  a  song-writer  should  be  inspired.  A  certain 
pathetic  simplicity,  a  more  intense  individuality,  something 
more  spontaneous,  artless,  and  lower  pitched,  belong  to  our 
conception  of  song;  and  constitute  a  species  of  poetry  more 
sweet,  tender,  and  delicate,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  more  uni- 
versally popular  too,  and  more  fondly  remembered — but  at  all 
events  perfectly  distinct  and  unlike  any  other.  Mr  C.  has  a  right 
enough  feeling,  we  think,  of  this  peculiar  character ;  but  he  has 
not  described  it  very  well,  nor  made  it  very  intelligible  to  his 
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readers.  We  have  no  time,  however,  at  present,  either  to  supply 
his  deficiencies,  or  to  dispute  the  matter  with  him ;  but  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  giving  a  few  specimens  of  the  force  and 
spirit  with  which  he  engages  in  the  discussion.  After  dwelling 
with  amiable  partiality  on  the  greater  love  of  music  and  song 
which  belongs  to  our  northern  part  of  the  island,  he  proceeds — 

'  Song  followed  the  bride  to  the  bridal  chamber,  and  the  corpse  when 
folded  in  its  winding-sheet, — the  hag  as  she  gratified  her  own  malicious 
nature  with  an  imaginary  spell  for  her  neighbour's  harm,  and  her  neigh- 
bour who  sought  to  counteract  it.  Even  the  enemy  of  salvation  solaced, 
according  to  a  reverend  authority,  his  conclave  of  witches  with  music  and 
with  verse.     The  soldier  went  to  battle  with  songs  and  with  shouts  ;  the 
bailor,  as  he  lifted  his  anchor  for  a  foreign  land,  had  his  song  also,  and 
with  song  he  welcomed  again  the  reappearance  of  his  native  hills.     Song 
seems  to  have  been  the  regular  accompaniment  of  labour:  the  mariner 
dipped  his  oar  to  its  melody ;  the  fisherman  dropped  his  net  into  the  wa- 
ter while  chanting  a  rude  lyric  or  rhyming  invocation ;  the  farmer  sang 
while  he  consigned  his  grain  to  the  ground ;  the  maiden,  when  the  corn 
fell  as  she  moved  her  sickle ;  and  the  miller  had  also  his  welcoming  song, 
when  the  meal  gushed  warm  from  the  mill.    In  the  south  I  am  not  sure 
that  song  is  much  the  companion  of  labour  ;  but  in  the  north  there  is  no 
trade,  however  toilsome,  which  has  banished  this  charming  associate.     It 
is  heard  among  the  rich  in  the  parlour,  and  among  the  menials  in  the  hall : 
the  shepherd  sings  on  his  hill,  the  maiden  as  she  milks  her  ewes ;  the 
smith  as  he  prepares  his  welding  beat,  the  weaver  as  he  moves  his  shut- 
tle from  side  to  side ;  and  the  mason,  as  he  squares  or  sets  the  palace 
stone,  sings  to  make  labour  feel  lightsome,  and  the  long  day  seem  short. 
Even  the  West  India  slaves  chant  a  prolonged  and  monotonous  strain 
while  they  work  for  their  task-masters ;  and  I  am  told  they  have  a  deep 
sense  of  sweet  music,  and  no  inconsiderable  skill  in  measuring  out  words 
to  correspond  with  it.' 

The  following  pictures  are  still  more  lively  and  attractive, 
and  possess  all  the  charm  of  absolute  truth  and  fidelity,  as  well 
as  great  tenderness  of  feeling : 

'  But  I  have  no  need  to  seek  in  trystes,  or  meetings  of  either  love,  or 
labour,  or  merriment,  for  the  sources  of  song :  a  farmer  or  a  cottager's 
winter  fire-side  has  often  been  the  theme  and  always  the  theatre  of  lyric 
verse ;  and  the  grey  hairs  of  the  old,  and  the  glad  looks  of  the  young, 
may  aptly  prefigure  out  the  two  great  divisions  of  Scottish  song — the 
songs  of  true  love,  and  those  of  domestic  and  humble  joy.     The  charac- 
ter of  the  people  is  written  in  their  habitations.     Their  kitchens,  or  rather 
halls,  warm,  roomy,  and  well-replenished  with  furniture,  fashioned  less  for 
show  than  service,  are  filled  on  all  sides  with  the  visible  materials  and  to- 
kens of  pastoral  and  agricultural  wealth  and  abundance.     The  fire  is  on 
the  floor ;  and  around  it,  during  the  winter  evenings,  the  family  and  de- 
pendents are  disposed,  each  in  their  own  department,  one  side  of  the  house 
being  occupied  by  the  men,  the  other  resigned  to  the  mistress  and  her 
maidens :  while  beyond  the  fire,  in  the  space  between  the  hearthstone  and 
the  wall,  are  placed  those  travelling  mendicants  who  wander  from  house 
to  house,  and  find  subsistence  as  they  can,  and  lodgings  where  they  may. 
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The  carved  oaken  settle,  or  couch,  on  which  the  former  rests,  has  descend- 
ed to  him  through  a  number  of  generations ;  it  is  embossed  with  rude 
thistles,  and  rough  with  family  names ;  and  the  year  in  which  it  was  made 
has  been  considered  an  era  worthy  of  the  accompaniment  of  a  motto 
from  Scripture*  On  a  shelf  above  him,  and  within  the  reach  of  his  hand, 
are  some  of  the  works  of  the  literary  worthies  of  his  country :  the  history, 
the  romance,  the  sermon,  the  poem,  and  the  song,  all  well  used,  and  bear- 
ing token  of  many  hands. 

'  Around  the  farmer's  dame  the  evening  has  gathered  all  her  maidens 
whom  daylight  had  scattered  about  in  various  employments,  and  the  needle 
and  the  wheel  are  busied  alike  in  the  labours  required  for  the  barn  and 
the  hall.  Above  and  beside  them,  all  that  the  hand  and  the  wheel  have 
twined  from  fleece  and  flax  is  hung  in  good  order :  the  wardrobe  is  filled 
with  burn-bleached  linen,  the  dairy  shelves  with  cheese  for  daily  use,  and 
with  some  made  of  a  richer  curd  to  grace  the  table  at  the  harvest-feast. 
Over  all  and  among  them  the  prudent  and  experienced  mistress,  while  she 
manages  some  small  personal  matter  of  her  own,  casts  from  time  to  time 
her  eye,  and  explains  or  advises,  or  hearkens  to  the  song  which  is  not  si- 
lent amid  the  lapses  of  conversation.  In  households  such  as  these,  which 
present  an  image  of  our  more  primitive  days,  all  the  delights,  and  joys, 
and  pursuits  of  our  forefathers  find  refuge ;  to  them  Hallow-eve  is  wel- 
come with  its  mysteries,  the  new  year  with  its  mirth,  the  summer  with 
its  sheep-shearing  feast,  and  the  close  of  harvest  with  its  dancing  and  its 
revelry.  The  increasing  refinement  and  opulence  of  the  community  has 
made  this  rather  a  picture  of  times  past  than  times  present ;  and  the  la- 
bour of  a  score  of  wheels,  each  with  its  presiding  maiden,  is  far  outdone 
1>y  a  single  turn  or  two  of  a  machine:  The  once  slow  and  simple  process 
of  bleaching,  by  laving  water  on  the  linen  as  it  lay  extended  on  the  rivu- 
let bank,  is  accomplished  now  by  a  chemical  process ;  and  the  curious  art 
of  dyeing  wool,  and  the  admixture  of  various  colours  to  form  those  party- 
coloured  garments  so  much  in  fashion  among  us  of  old,  have  been  in- 
trusted to  more  scientific  hands.  Out  of  these,  and  many  other  employ- 
ments, now  disused  and  formed  into  separate  callings,  song  extracted  its 
images  and  illustrations,  and  caught  the  hue  and  the  pressure  of  passing 
manners,  and  customs,  and  pursuits*' 

The  following  closes  the  dissertation :  . 

'  The  current  of  song  has  not  always  been  poured  forth  in  an  unceasing 
And  continued  stream.  Like  the  rivulets  of  the  north,  which  gush  out 
into  rivers  during  the  season  of  rain,  and  subside  and  dry  up  to  a  few 
.reluctant  drops  in  the  parching  heat  of  summer,  it  has  had  its  seasons 
of  overflow,  and  its  periods  of  decrease.  Yet  there  have  been  invisible 
spirits  at  work,  scattering  over  the  land  a  regular  succession  of  lyrics, 
more  or  less  impressed  with  the  original  character  of  the  people,  the 
productions  of  random  inspiration,  expressing  the  feelings  and  the  story 
of  some  wounded  heart,  or  laughing  out  in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  the 
follies  of  man  and  the  pleasant  vanities  of  woman.  From  them,  and 
from  poets  to  whose  voice  the  country  has  listened  in  joy,  and  whose 
.names  are  consecrated  by  the  approbation  of  generations,  many  exquisite 
Jyrics  have  been  produced  which  find  an  echo  in  every  heart,  and  arc 
scattered  wherever  a  British  voice  is  heard,  or  a  British  foot  imprinted- 
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Wherever  our  sailors*  have  borne  our  thunder,  our  soldiers  our  strength, 
and  our  merchants  our  enterprise,  Scottish  song  has  followed,  and 
awakened  a  memory  of  the  northern  land  amid  the  hot  sands  of  Egypt 
and  the  frozen  snows  of  Siberia*  The  lyric  voice  of  Caledonia  has  pene- 
trated from  side  to  side  of  the  Eastern  regions  of  spice,  and  has  gratified 
aome  of  the  simple  hordes  of  roving  Indians  with  a  melody  equalling  or 
surpassing  their  own.  Amid  the  boundless  forests  and  mighty  lakes  and 
rivers  of  the  western  world,  the  songs  which  gladdened  the  hills  and 
vales  of  Scotland  have  been  awakened  again  by  a  kindred  people,  and 
the  hunter,  as  he  dives  into  the  wilderness,  or  sails  down  the  Ohio,  re- 
calls his  native  hills  in  his  retrospective  strain.  These  are  no  idle  sup* 
positions  which  enthusiasm  creates  for  national  vanity  to  repeat*  For 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Amazons,  for  the  forests  of 
America,  the  plains  of  India,  and  the  mountains  of  Peru,  or  Mexico,  for 
the  remotest  isles  of  the  sea,  the  savage  shores  of  the  north,  and  the  clas- 
sic-coasts of  Asia  or  Greece,  I  could  tell  the  same  story  which  the  Eng- 
lishman told,  who  heard,  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  song  of  Bothwell 
Bank  sung  in  the  land  of  Palestine.* 

Of  the  characters  which  Mr  C.  has  given  of  our  Rong- writers, 
we  can  afford  to  extract  bat  one,  and  that  one  must  be  of  Burns* 
It  is  written  with  great  warmth,  and  considerable  eloquence;  and 
though  the  subject  is  familiar,  it  can  never,  we  think,  be  trite 
or  uninteresting ;  while  its  very  familiarity  will  enable  a  greater 
proportion  of  pur  readers  to  judge  of  the  truth  and  merits  pf 
Mr  C.'s  description. 

'  A  lyric  poet,  with  more  than  the  rustic  humour  and  exact  truth  of 
Ramsay,  with  simplicity  surpassing  Crawford's,  and  native  elegance  ex* 
ceeding  Hamilton's,  and  with  a  genius  which  seemed  to  unite  ail  the 
distinguishing  excellencies  of  our  elder  lyrics,  appeared  in  Robert  Burns. 
He  was  the  first  who  brought  deep  passion  to  the  service  of  the  lyric 
Muse,  who  added  sublimity  to  simplicity,  and  found  grace  and  elegance 
among  the  cottages  of  his  native  land*  The  beauty  and  the  variety  of 
his  songs,  their  tenderness  and  truth,  their  pathetic  sweetness,  their  in* 
extinguishable  humour,  their  noble  scorn  of  whatever  is  mean  and  vile, 
and  their  deep  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  humble  worth,  are  felt  by 
all,  and  acknowledged  by  all.  His  original  power,  and  his  happy  spirit, 
were  only  equalled  by  his  remarkable  gift  of  entering  into  the  characters 
of  our  ancient  songs,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  abated  their  indeli- 
cacy, or  eked  out  their  imperfections.  No  one  felt  more  fondly  the  pre- 
sence of  beauty,  could  express  admiration,  hope,  or  desire,  in  more  glow- 
ing language,  or  sing  of  the  calm  joys  of  wedded  love,  or  the  unbounded 
rapture  of  single  hearts  and  mutual  affection,  with  equal  force  or  felicity* 
All  his  songs  are  distinguished,  more  or  less,  by  a  happy  carelessness, 
by  a  bounding  elasticity  of  spirit,  a  singular  and  natural  felicity  of  ex- 
pression, by  the  ardour  of  an  enthusiastic  heart,  and  the  vigour  of  a  clear 
understanding.  He  had  the  rare  gift  of  expressing  himsen  according  to 
the  rank  and  condition  of  mankind,  the  stateliness  of  matron  pride,  the 
modesty  of  virgin  affection,  the  querulousness  of  old  age,  and  the  over- 
flowing enthusiasm  and  vivacity  of  youth.    His  simplicity  is  the  aim* 
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plidty  of  strength  s  lie  is  never  mean,  never  weak,  seldom  vulgar,  and 
but  rarely  coarse ;  and  his  unrivalled  power  of  clothing  his  thoughts  in 
happy  and  graceful  language,  never  forsakes  him*  Capricious  and  way* 
ward  as  his  musings  sometimes  are,  mingling  the  moving  with  the  comic, 
and  the  sarcastic  with  the  solemn,  all  he  says  is  above  the  mark  of  other 
men— *he  sheds  a  redeeming  light  on  aU  he  touches ;  whatever  his  eye 
glances  on  rises  into  life  and  beauty,  and  stands  consecrated  and  impe- 
rishable. His  language  is  familiar,  yet  dignified,  careless,  yet  concise ; 
and  he  touches  on  the  most  perilous  or  ordinary  themes  with  a  skill  so 
rare  and  felicitous,  that  good  fortune  seems  to  unite  with  good  taste  in 
carrying  him  over  the  mire  of  rudeness  and  vulgarity,  in  which,  since 
his  time,  so  many  inferior  spirits  have  wallowed.  His  love,  his  enthu- 
siasm, his  devotion,  his  humour,  his  domestic  happiness,  and  his  home* 
liest  joy,  is  everywhere  characterised  by  a  brief  and  elegant  simplicity, 
at  once  easy  to  him  and  unattainable  to  others.  No  one  has  such  power 
in  adorning  the  humble,  and  dignifying  the  plain,  and  in  extracting  sweet 
and  impassioned  poetry  from  the  daily  occurrences  of  human  life :  his 
simplicity  is  without  childishness,  his  affection  without  exaggeration, 
and  his  sentiment  without  conceit* 

'  The  influence  which  the  genius  of  Burns  has  obtained  over  the  heart 
of  Scotland  is  indeed  great,  and  promises  to  be  lasting.  He  alarms,  it  is 
true,  very  sensitive  and  fastidious  persons,  by  the  freedom  of  his  specu- 
lations, and  the  masculine  vigour  of  his  mode  of  expression ;  but  these 
are  rather  the  casual  lapses  of  the  Muse,  the  overflowings  of  an  ardent 
heart  and  unwearied  fancy,  and  a  love  of  vivid  illustration,  than  a  defect 
of  principle,  or  an  imperfection  of  taste.  Like  a  fine  race-horse,  he  can* 
not  always  stop  at  the  winning-post ;  like  a  beautiful  stream,  he  some* 
times  overflows  the  banks ;  and  his  genius  resembles  more  a  tree  run 
wild,  than  one  trimmed  and  pruned  to  decorate  a  garden  walk.  When 
speaking  of  his  prospect  of  future  fame  to  a  friend,  he  said  he  depended 
chiefly  on  his  songs  for  the  continuance  of  his  name ;  and  his  decision 
seems  correct.  Not  but  that  I  think,  in  all  his  earlier  poems,  he  dis- 
plays greater  force  and  freedom  of  genius  than  he  anywhere  else  exhibits 
in  his  lyrics ;  but  then  these  brief  and  bright  effusions  are  learned  by 
heart— are  confined  to  the  memories  of  the  people— and  comedown  from 
generation  to  generation  without  the  aid  of  the  press  or  the  pen,  to  which 
longer  and  more  deliberate  productions  must  be  trusted.  In  this  way 
alone  would  many  of  the  best  of  Burns's  songs  be  preserved,  perhaps  his 
humorous  lyrics  the  longest* 

From  the  songs  themselves  we  cannot  afford  to  make  any  ex* 
tracts ;  for  if  we  were  once  to  venture  ourselves  in  that  flowery 
wilderness,  we  know  not  when  we  should  escape*  We  intended, 
out  of  regard  for  Mr  C,  to  have  given  one  or  two  of  his  own 
performances ;  but  unluckily  his  best  pieces  are  the  longest — and 
we  could  not  please  ourselves  with  any  specimen  of  admissible 
dimensions.  He  is  a  good  imitator  of  Burns — and  that  is  no  light 
praise ;  but  his  genius  is  intrinsically  imitative,  and  we  cannot 
well  guess  what  manner  of  poet  he  would  have  beep,  if  he  hail 
been  obliged  to  work  without  models* 
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We  will  give  one  song  after  all— and  it  shall  neither  be  from 
Burns  nor  Cunningham,  but  from  an  obscure  living  writer  of 
the  name  of  Laidlaw,  of  whom  even  our  collector  has  not  told  us 
anything  but  that  this  simple  ditty  is  from  his  hand.  It  is  a  fair 
example,  we  think,  of  the  lowly  pathetic ;  and  though  it  may  ap- 
pear dull  and  vulgar  to  our  learned  readers  of  the  south,  we 
are  so  persuaded  that  it  will  go  to  the  heart  of  many  a  vil- 
lage-bred Scotchman  in  remote  regions,  and  all  conditions  of  so- 
ciety, that,  for  their  sake,  we  willingly  submit  ourselves  to  the 
ridicule  of  our  more  fastidious  neighbours — It  is  called  '  Lucy's 
Flitting,'  and  runs  thus  : 

'Twas  when  the  wan  leaf  frae  the  birk  tree  was  fa'in', 

And  Martinmas  dowie  had  wound  up  the  year, 
That  Lucy  row'd  up  her  wee  kist  wi'  her  a'  in, 

And  left  her  auld  master,  and  neibours  sae  dear. 
For  Lucy  had  serv'd  i'  the  glen  a*  the  simmer ; 

She  cam  there  afore  the  now'r  bloom'd  on  the  pea ; 
An  orphan  was  she,  and  they  had  been  gude  till  her,— 

Sure  that  was  the  thing  brought  the  tear  in  her  ee. 

She  gaed  by  the  stable,  whare  Jamie  was  s tannin', 
Right  sair  was  his  kind  heart  the  flittin'  to  see  ; 

Fare  ye  weel,  Lucy !  quo'  Jamie,  and  ran  in.- 
The  gatherin'  tears  trickled  fast  frae  her  ee. 

As  down  the  burn  side  she  gaed  slow  wi'  her  flittin', 
Fare  ye  weel,  Lucy  !  was  ilka  bird's  sang ; 

She  heard  the  craw  sayin't,  high  on  the  tree  sittin', 
-  And  robin  was  chirpin't  the  brown  leaves  amang. 

0  what  is't  that  pits  my  poor  heart  in  a  flutter  ? 
And  what  gars  the  tear  come  sae  fast  to  my  ee  ? 

If  I  was  nae  ettled  to  be  onie  better, 

Then  what  gars  me  wish  onie  better  to  be  ? 
I'm  just  like  a  lammie  that  loses  its  mither ; 

Nae  mither  nor  frien'  the  poor  lammie  can  see  ; 

1  fear  I  hae  left  my  bit  hearta'thegitber ; 

Nae  wonder  the  tear  fa's  sae  fast  frae  my  ee. 

Wi'  the  rest  o'  my  claes  I  hae  row'd  up  the  ribbon, 

The  bonnie  blue  ribbon  that  Jamie  ga'e  me : 
Yestreen  when  he  ga'e  me't,  and  saw  1  was  sabbin', 

I'll  never  forget  the  wae  blink  o'  his  ee. 
Tho'  now  he  said  naething  but  Fare  ye  weel,  Lucy ! 

It  made  me  I  neither  could  speak,  hear,  nor  see : 
He  could  na  say  mair,  but  just  Fare  ye  weel,  Lucy ! 

Yet  that  I  will  mind  to  the  day  that  I  die. 

The  lamb  likes  the  gowan  wi'  dew  when  its  droukit ; 
The  hare  likes  the  brake,  and  the  braird  on  the  lea  ; 

1* 
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But  Lucy  likes  Jamie ; — she  turn'd  and  she  looktt ; 

She  thought  the  dear  place  she  wad  never  raair  see. 
Ah  !  wcel  may  young  Jamie  gang  dowie  and  cheerless, 

And  wee)  may  he  greet  on  the  bank  o'  the  burn  I 
His  bonnie  sweet  Lucy,  sae  gentle  and  peerless, 

Lies  cauld  in  her  grave,  and  will  never  return  I 

Before  finally  parting  with  Mr  C.  as  a  cftllector  and  editor  of 
songs,  we  may  observe,  that  we  have  often  met  with  him  before, 
in  the  capacity  of  an  original  author.  He  has  indited  a  strange, 
half-romantic,  half-pastoral  tragedy,  called  Sir  Marmaduke 
Maxwell ;  and  he  has  more  lately  given  to  the  world  two  very 
extraordinary  tales  or  novels — the  one  entitled  Paul  Jones, 
the  other  Sir  Michael  Scott.  In  all  these  works,  there  are  the 
same  merits  and  the  same  defects — a  profusion  of  fancy  and  a 
penury  of  common  sense — a  prodigality  of  imagery,  startling 
incidents,  and  fantastic  characters — with  an  utter  want  of  pro- 
bability, nature,  or  sustained  interest.  He  has  all  the  ornaments 
of  genius,  in  short,  without  its  solid  supports ;  and  his  books 
bear  the  same  relation  to  works  of  sterling  merit  in  the  same 
department,  that  an  assortment  of  spices  and  garnishings  would 
do  to  a  splendid  feast,  or  a  collection  of  gilded  capitals  and  sculp- 
tured mouldings  to  a  magnificent  palace.  In  Paul  Jones  alone 
there  is  ten  times  as  much  glittering  description,  ingenious  me- 
taphor, and  emphatic  dialogue,  as  would  enliven  and  embellish  a 
work  of  twice  the  size ;  while,  from  the  extravagance  of  the  fic- 
tions, and  the  utter  want  of  coherence  in  the  events,  or  human 
interest  in  the  characters,  it  becomes  tedious,  by  the  very  redun- 
dance and  excess  of  its  stimulating  qualities.  Sir  Michael  Scott, 
again — being  all  magic,  witchcraft,  and  mystery — is  absolutely 
illegible ;  and  much  excellent  invention  and  powerful  fancy  is 
thrown  away  on  delineations  which  revolt  by  their  monstrous 
exaggerations,  and  tire  out  by  their  long- continued  soaring  above 
the  region  of  human  sympathy. 

Mr  C.  is  beyond  all  question  a  man  of  genius,  taste,  and  feel- 
ing ;  but  he  is  deficient  in  judgment  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 
to  a  degree  which  seems  to  unfit  him  for  pleasing  those  who 
belong  to  it,  by  any  long  work.  To  interest  our  fellow  creatures 
effectually,  we  must  have  a  fellow  feeling  of  all  their  passions 
and  infirmities.  It  is  the  province  of  genius  to  rise  to  the  high- 
est part  of  the  sphere  which  these  inhabit,  and  at  times  even  to 
soar  beyond  it  But  it  is  the  part  of  judgment  to  retain  our 
flights,  for  the  most  part,  within  its  circuit ;  and,  however  loftily 
our  fictions  are  reared,  to  let  it  be  seen  and  felt  that  they  rest  on 
the  solid  earth  at  last,  and  are  connected  with  upper  air  by  grada- 
tions which  all  can  understand.  There  is  nothing  more  remark- 
able than  the  different  proportions  in  which  these  intellectual  fa* 
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cutties  have  been  dealt  out  to  different  individuals.  It  is  but 
rarely  that  they  are  seen  so  happHy  balanced  as  in  Shakspeare 
and  the  author  of  Waverley.  The  most  ordinary  defect  is  in 
the  more  ethereal  Qualities  of  high  feeling,  fancy,  and  imagina- 
tion. But  these  also  we  sometimes  find  in  excess — as  in  the 
case  of  Keates  and  Cunningham,  and  many  of  the  German  in- 
ventors. 


Aht.  IX. — 1.  Third  Report  upon  Emigration  from  the  United 
Kingdoms,  1827. 

2.  Observations  on  the  Report  of  the  Emigration  Committee  qf 
London,  1827. 

3.  Travels  and  Adventures  in  Southern  Africa,  by  George 
Thomson,  Esq.,  with  Observations  on  the  Progress  and  Pros- 
pects of  the  British  Emigrants  qf\S20;  the  Resources  of  the 
Colony,  and  its  Adaptation  for  Settlers,  8fc.  8fc.  1  vol.  4fo, 
London,  1827. 

4.  Hamilton's  Interior  Provinces  of  Bogota,  2  vols.  London,  1827. 

5.  The  Present  State  of  Columbia,  §*c,  with  a  Map  descriptive  of 
its  latest  Territorial  Divisions.   By  an  Officer,  late  in  the  Co- 
lumbian service.   Svo,  London,  1827. 

■^migration,  regarded  as  a  national  object,  can  have  but  two 
~*^  recommendations — The  immediate  advantage  of  the  settler, 
or  emigrant  himself — and  the  subsequent  advantage  to  be  deri- 
ved  by  the  mother  country.  Facility  might  be  considered  as  a 
third  point,  if  it  may  not  rather  be  included  under  the  head  of 
personal  advantages. 

The  advantages  of  the  emigrant  are  reducible  to  subsistence 
and  advancement.  A  new  country  may  be  barren,  or  its  culti- 
vation highly  laborious ;  in  such  cases,  subsistence  is  the  utmost 
that  can  be  derived  from  it  In  northern  climates,  where  the 
earth  is  dormant  half  the  year,  the  labour  of  the  remaining  half 
must  supply  the  necessities  of  the  whole.  The  clearing  and  settle- 
ment of  «uch  countries  is  therefore  laborious,  and  the  advancement 
slow.  The  class  of  productions  is  another  important  consider* 
ation  with  respect  to  advancement.  Countries,  whose  produc- 
tions arc  analogous  to  those  of  Europe,  are  deprived  of  a  me- 
dium of  barter,  and  consequently  can  have  little  foreign  com- 
merce. They  may  have  a  surplus  of  produce ;  but  this  surplus  is 
not  always  available  as  a  medium  of  exchange  with  manufac- 
turing countries.  If  we  seek  the  maximum  of  advantage  to  the 
settler,  wc  shall  find  it  in  a  country  easily  cultivated,  and  high- 
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ly  productive ;  the  productions  of  which,  besides  subsistence  in 
abundance,  afford  the  media  of  exchange  for  foreign  commerce* 

The  facilities  of  settlement  are  either  local  or  moral ;  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  the  difficulties  arise  from  the  natural  or  poli- 
tical state  of  the  country  to  be  settled  in.  The  natural  difficul- 
ties are,  distance,  barrenness,  imperviability,  unhealthiness  of 
climate.  Distance  is  an  obstacle  in  as  much  as  it  augments 
expense,  impedes  information,  and  diminishes  the  intercourse 
with  the  mother  country;  a  circumstance  of  considerable  im- 
portance, at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  first  generation.  New  South 
Wales  is  an  example*  For  imperviability  and  unhealthiness  of 
climate,  we  may  instance  the  vast  forests  of  the  interior  of 
Ceylon;  the  pestilential  jungles  of  the  Indian  Peninsula;  the 
swamps  of  Dutch  Guyana ;  the  inundated  plains  of  Choes  in 
Columbia ;  and  parts  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  United  States* 
As  there  are  very  few  countries,  however  unpeopled,  but  which 
are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  some  nation  or  government,  the 
character  of  these  may  offer  facilities  or  difficulties  to  foreign 
settlers,  according  to  circumstances*  We  may  enumerate  as 
facilities,  common  origin,  moral  and  political  sympathies,  and, 
above  all,  mutual  necessity.  As  impediments — antipathies 
moral  and  religious,  illiberal  or  despotic  governments,  and  an 
independence  of  foreigners.  China  is  here  the  strongest  case  of 
the  last  description;  and,  on  the  opposite  side,  the  United 
States* 

The  second  problem,  or  that  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  be 
derived  by  the  mother-country,  will  be  solved  (in  all  cases  where 
distance  does  not  place  him  almost  beyond  its  reach)  by  ascer- 
taining the  most  advantageous  position  for  the  emigrant ;  since 
the  extent  and  utility  of  his  connexion  with  the  country  of  his 
birth  will  depend  on  the  facility  of  his  subsistence,  the  rapidity 
of  his  advancement,  and  the  quantity  of  exchangeable  products 
he  can  raise  in  the  country  of  his  adoption.  National  intercourse 
turns  very  little  on  feeling ;  and  mutual  wants,  cemented  by  cus- 
tom, must  measure  the  degree  of  communication  betwixt  dis- 
tant countries*  The  settler  who  is  poor,  whose  labour  is  pro* 
ductive  merely  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  will  speedily  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  intercourse  of  manufacturing  Europe*  The  early 
history  of  our  settlements  in  North  America  is  a  proof  of  this: 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  cotton,  and  other  exportable  articles, 
restored  the  broken  chain  of  connexion. 

We  have  not  mentioned  dominion  among  the  advantages  of  the 
mother  country.  Fifty  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  prove  by  argument  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  govern  a  country 
in  order  to  derive  the  greatest  possible  advantage  from  the  only 
really  profitable  relations,  those  of  commerce.    The  indopeu- 
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dence  of  the  United  States  first  revealed  this  secret.  The  cum* 
bersome  subjugation  of  India,  the  costly  preservation  of  our  sugar 
islands,  and  the  ruinous  empire  of  Spain  in  South  America,  are 
illustrations  of  the  same  fact* 

Reasoning  from  the  principles  thus  hinted  at,  we  proceed  to 
inquire,  in  the  case  of  England,  to  what  country  would  emigra- 
tion, on  a  large  scale,  be  most  effectually  directed,  so  as  to  pro* 
cure,  in  the  greatest  degree,  the  advantages  enumerated  ?  The 
first  question  is,  whether,  in  the  choice  of  a  country,  English 
possessions,  merely  as  such,  are  entitled  to  a  decided  preference? 
This  is,  in  fact,  merely  to  return  to  the  question  of  dominion. 
If  colonies,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  offer  no  advantage, 
there  exists  no  reason  for  increasing  their  population  or  number. 
Thus  patriotism  and  self-interest  will  not  be  found  to  range 
themselves  under  different  banners.  It  may,  however,  happen 
that  these  possessions  offer  advantages  in  other  points  of  view 
worthy  consideration,  and  something  also  must  be  allowed  to 
political  facilities.  The  British  colonies  to  which  emigration 
seems  at  present  most  generally  directed  are,  New  South  Wales, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Canada.  Whatever  may  be  the 
advantages  of  New  South  Wales  in  respect  of  open  country  and 
ilimate,  it  is  removed  by  distance  beyond  the  natural  sphere  of 
European  connexion ;  its  future  commerce  must  be  Asiatic.  The 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  if  we  may  trust  the  accounts  of  settlements 
recently  established  there,  presents  no  considerable  natural  ad- 
vantage. The  settlers  are  besides  placed  on  a  frontier  of  civili- 
zation immediately  in  contact  with  fierce  and  hostile  tribes;  their 
subsistence  has  been  felt  to  be  so  precarious  that  exportation  was 
prohibited ;  their  advancement  must,  consequently,  be  very  slow. 
The  climate  of  Canada,  though  healthy,  is  exposed  to  the  dis- 
advantage already  mentioned,  viz.  that  the  expense  of  the  whole 
year  must  be  furnished  by  the  labour  of  half,  which  expense  is 
augmented  by  the  necessity  of  clothing,  fuel,  and  dwellings, 
adapted  to  a  rigorous  winter.  The  soil,  when  stripped  of  its 
timber,  (which  indeed  only  reaches  us  by  a  violent  and  necessa- 
rily temporary  monopoly,)  offers  productions  too  nearly  resem- 
bling those  of  Europe,  to  serve  as  exchangeable  media,  which 
shall  be  permanent  and  certain.  Labour  will  maintain  life,  but 
leave  little  surplus;  the  advantages  to  the  mother  country  are 
consequently  few  and  remote.  We  lay  little  stress  on  political 
influence,  because  the  idea  of  balancing  the  power  of  the  United 
States  by  a  thread  of  population  stretched  along  the  immense 
Canadian  frontier,  can  scarcely  be  seriously  maintained.  The 
growing  circle  of  American  Independence  must  speedily  include 
every  relic  of  European  power  in  the  Transatlantic  hemisphere. 
The  only  permanent  bond  of  union  betwixt  the  Old  and  the  New 
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World,  mint  hereafter  be  commerce.  In  whatever  degree  Europe 
can  augment  the  population  and  prosperity  of  America,  in  the 
same  she  augments  her  own  resources ;  because,  for  centuries, 
these  two  portions  of  the  globe  must  stand  in  the  relative  situa- 
tions of  agriculturist  and  manufacturer. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  think  of  stimulating  the  industry  of 
the  United  States.  There  freedom  and  knowledge  have  done  their 
work ;  but  the  case  is  very  different  in  South  America.  These 
immense  regions,  awakening  from  a  lethargy  of  ages,  and  yet 
bearing  the  benumbing  impression  of  their  broken  chains,  im- 
plore the  vivifying  energies  of  European  civilization  to  guide 
them  to  the  term  of  social  happiness  prescribed  by  their  new  des- 
tiny. Our  principle  of  the  maximum  of  advantage  to  the  settler 
receives  here  its  fullest  application.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  th£ 
extreme,  and  its  productions  of  the  highest  exchangeable  value ; 
the  climate  is  most  advantageous  to  labour,  because  no  part  of 
the  year  is  unproductive ;  and  as  but  little  is  expended  on  mere 
food,  clothes,  and  shelter,  a  considerable  surplus  is  applicable  to 
advancement.  The  natural  facilities  are  also  great,  because  the1 
country,  though  thinly  peopled,  is  nowhere  a  desert ;  the  basis  of 
society  everywhere  exists,  nor  are  the  unsettled  tracts  exposed 
to  the  incursions  of  hostile  nations,  or  the  depredations  of  wild 
beasts.  Even  climate,  the  most  alarming  impediment  to  popu- 
lation within  the  tropics,  ceases  to  be  an  objection  where  the 
declivities  of  the  Andes  offer  every  possible  range  of  the  thermo- 
meter. 

The  question  of  moral  difficulties  may  seem  more  open  to  dis- 
cussion. The  embarrassments  which  at  first  arise  from  differ- 
ence of  language,  are  proved  by  the  experiment  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  be  but  shortlived.  There  is  certainly  no 
sympathy  of  common  origin ;  but  then  it  is  replaced  by  no  anti- 
pathy* The  mind  of  the  South  American,  now  that  the  preju* 
dice  in  favour  of  Spain  is  removed,  has  little  bias  with  respect 
to  nationality,  and  that  little  is  in  fkvour  of  England.  With  re* 
spect  to  customs,  he  is  more  disposed  to  adopt  new  ones,  than 
pertinaciously  to  adhere  to  the  old.  The  astonishing  change  of 
domestic  habits  throughout  South  America  since  the  Revolution 
is  a  proof  of  the  assertion,  Bogota,  Lima,  Buenos  Ayres,  and, 
in  general,  all  the  sea-port  towns,  both  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific, are  examples.  The  new  republican  governments  are  fa- 
vourable to  immigration,  because  they  feel  they  want  it :  Religion 
is  the  only  antipathy  likely  to  prove  detrimental.  This  would 
not,  of  course,  apply  in  case  of  Irish  Catholics.  For  others,  be- 
sides the  positive  toleration  laws  in  Columbia  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
there  is  a  growing  disposition  of  indifference  as  to  the  religious 
belief  of  foreigners,  in  proportion  as  there  is  an  increasing  sense 
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of  their  general  utility.  There  does,  however,  exist,  up  to  the 
present  moment,  a  fanatical  party  in  South  America :  The  priests 
and  friars  cannot  relinquish  absolute  dominion  without  a  strug- 
gle, and  they  rely  on  a  mass  of  ignorance  to  support  their  pre- 
tensions ;  but  every  step  towards  superior  civilization  diminishes 
their  strength,  physical  and  moral,  so  that  we  may  consider  the 
final  triumph  of  toleration  to  depend  on  Europe  itself* 

The  changes  to  which  the  newly  established  governments  of 
South  America  are  subject,  may  seem  to  militate  against  the 
idea  of  establishing  peaceful  settlements  in  the  bosom  of  politi- 
cal anarchy.  It  is  probable  that  these  movements,  viewed  from 
the  distance  of  Europe,  present  a  more  alarming  aspect  than 
they  offer  to  those  more  immediately  within  the  sphere  of  their 
action.  We  may  also  doubt  whether  a  certain  degree  of  politi- 
cal agitation  be  on  the  whole  unfavourable  to  national  prosperi- 
ty* The  stormy  liberty  of  Rome,  the  internal  convulsions  of 
the  ancient  Grecian,  and  the  more  resent  Italian  Republics,  even 
the  state  of  England  after  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.,  and  that 
of  the  United  States  after  the  War  of  their  Independence,  do 
not  present  us  with  any  signs  that  real  strength  and  civilization 
had  been  losing  ground.  The  late  wars  in  South  America  cer- 
tainly did  not  encourage  habits  of  order  and  tranquillity ;  yet 
more  has  been  done  towards  the  general  improvement  of  socie- 
ty in  these  few  years,  than  in  the  whole  preceding  century  of 
peaceful  Spanish  dominion.  In  order  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  superiority  of  libertatem  periculosam  over  the  servitutem  tu~ 
torn,  we  must  weigh  against  the  possible  occasional  interruption 
of  peaceful  habits  and  application,  the  quantity  of  moral  energy 
brought  into  play  in  the  whole  circle  of  social  movement.  We 
must  consider  the  different  effects  produced  on  the  mind,  by  a 
state  of  disturbed  freedom,  and  of  systematized  slavery.  In  the 
first  case,  danger  and  difficulty  act  as  stimulants  on  the  public 
feeling,  giving  birth  to  ail  the  appropriate  qualities  of  men  and 
citizens :  But  the  principle  once  established,  of  the  subjection  of 
our  ideas  and  actions  to  the  will  and  interest  of  a  ruler,  of  what- 
ever denomination,  is  death  to  every  species  of  energy,  because 
the  essence  of  energy  is  self-will.  It  is  no  argument  to  say  that 
much  partial  despotism  exists  in  all  fluctuating  and  unfixed  go- 
vernments. The  evil  of  these  is  limited  to  the  individual  cases, 
which  never  will  be  very  numerous,  as  long  as  the  right  of  act- 
ing despotically  is  unrecognised.  A  traveller  may  be  assaulted 
and  robbed  on  the  high  road ;  such  an  accident  will  not  prevent 
more  from  travelling,  though  it  may  induce  them  to  go  armed ; 
but  once  establish  the  right  of  certain  individuals  to  rob  travellers, 
and  few  will  be  found  to  take  the  trouble  of  a  journey.  A  pe- 
riod of  political  agitation,  moreover,  as  it  excites  a  spirit  of  ac- 
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tivity  and  examination,  is  favourable  to  the  rooting  out  of 
abuses,  founded,  as  almost  all  abuses  are,  in  custom  and  conni- 
vance ;  and  as  political  struggles  are  ever  more  or  less  the  con- 
sequence of  abuses,  such  general  effervescence  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  mode  of  purifying  them.  It  is  impossible  to  effect  an  entire 
$hange  of  system  without  wounding  many  particular  interests ; 
and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  enjoy  perfect  political  tranquilly 
ty  until  all  interests  are  amalgamated. 

But  if  a  state  of  political  agitation  be  not  unfavourable  to 
national  improvement,  neither  is  it  incompatible  with  any  spe- 
cies of  enterprise,  (such  as  emigration,)  the  result  of  which 
must  depend  in  great  measure  on  the  state,  more  or  less  pro- 
gressive, of  the  country  emigrated  to ;  for  which,  consequently, 
the  present  state  of  South  America  offers  singular  advantages. 
The  question  as  to  the  interest  of  England,  we  have  assumed  to 
be  substantially  contained  in  that  of  the  emigrant.  We  con-? 
ceive  no  scheme  to  be  possible  which  proceeds  on  any  other  prin- 
ciple. But  in  the  case  of  emigration  from  England  to  South 
America  there  enter  further  considerations. 

When  emigration  takes  place  to  a  country  unpeopled,  or  peo<t 
pled  by  a  kindred  race,  the  advantage  to  the  mother  country, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  must  always  be  mea-? 
sured  by  the  powers  of  production  and  consumption  of  the  per-? 
sons  emigrating.  Thus,  if  to  a  British  colony  possessing  200,000 
inhabitants  be  added  50,000  emigrants,  the  increase  of  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  England  will  merely  be  in  proportion  to 
that  number.     But  the  case  is  different  when  emigration  takes 

Elace  to  a  country  tenanted  by  a  nation  of  different  wants  an4 
abits,  and  with  inferior  means  of  production.  Here  the  intro- 
duction of  new  wants  and  habits,  with  the  amendment  produced 
by  superior  talent  and  industry,  will  give  an  advantage  to  the 
mother  country,  whose  measure  will  be  the  amount  of  the  whole 
ancient  population.  We  say  nothing  of  the  shield  they  present 
as  auxiliaries  to  independence  and  peace. 

This  is  the  situation  of  South  America.  Fifty  thousand  Eng- 
lish emigrants,  introduced  into  a  population  of  2,000,000,  pro- 
pagate their  habits  and  improvements  through  the  whole  mass. 
This  is  no  theory ;  it  is  what  has  been  done  already,  to  a  vast 
extent.  The  only  question  is,  whether  the  English  government 
is  desirous  to  push  the  experiment  still  further  ? — to  the  point, 
one  may  say  unhesitatingly,  of  rendering  the  greater  part  of  South 
America  essentially  British  ;  British,  as  far  as  two  countries  can 
become  one,  by  sympathy  of  mutual  advantages,  as  far  as  de- 
veloped and  bound  together  by  mutual  aid ;  in  fine,  as  far  as  the 
vol.  xlvii.  no.  93.  o 
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interests  of  both  countries,  and  of  civilization  in  general,  can 
require* 

Such,  in  part,  are  the  observations  which  a  look  oyer  the 
map,  with  any  volume  of  statistics  open  in  one's  hand,  would 
seem  naturally  to  suggest.  But  they  are  confirmed  by  proof  and 
observation.  We  have  now  before  us  English  letters  from  Quito, 
written  in  the  strongest  terms  of  invitation  and  encouragement. 
There  is  ample  elbow-room  for  all  who  feel  themselves  crushed 
and  struggling  at  home ;  space,  in  which  a  whole  nation  might 
set  itself  down  with  ease.  The  Columbian  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation appears  to  have  been  founded  with  reference  to  such 
principles.  Its  terms  are  most  liberal.  *  The  association  was 
4  to  transport  the  settlers,  at  its  own  expense,  to  Columbia ;  to 

*  convey  them  to  the  place  of  their  location  ;  to  maintain  them 
'  there  for  eight  months,  and  to  provide  them  with  agricultu- 
K  ral  implements.  In  return  for  this,  all  that  the  association 
'  required  from  the  settlers  was,  that  they  should  cultivate  their 
'  lands  '  unremittingly  from  season  to  season ;'  that  they  should, 
'  out  of  the  produce  of  those  lands,  repay  the  advances  made  by 

*  the  association,  with  interest,  at  five  per  cent,  and  that  they 

*  should  pay  a  rent  for  the  land,  equal  to  threepence  sterling 

*  per  acre,  or  purchase  it,  at  their  own  option,  at  a  price  equal 

*  to  four  shillings  per  acre/  The  exemptions  offered  by  the 
Columbian  government  are  equally  flattering. 

*  Exemption  during  ten  years  from  military  service,  except 

*  required  for  local  defence. 

'  Exemption  from  duties  of  all  clothing  imported  for  the  use 

*  of  the  settlers.9  (Agricultural  implements  are  bylaw  exempt 
from  duty.) 

*  Exemption,  in  one  grant  for  six  years,  and  in  others  for  ten 

*  years,  from  direct  contributions  and  ecclesiastical  tithes. 

'  Exemption  from  export  duties  of  the  produce  raised  by  the 

*  settlers  for  six  years. 

'  Settlers  not  to  be  in  any  way  molested  on  account  of  their 

*  religious  belief.' 

We  regret  exceedingly  the  discontent  and  failure  which  seems 
to  have  attended  the  first  colony,  which  consisted  of  191  persons 
when  it  left  Scotland;  but,  according  to  the  superintendent,  'they 

*  were  such  a  set  of  people,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  as  could 
4  not  have  been  procured  in  any  country/  They  had  every  ad- 
vantage ;  but  acted  as  if  resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  none! 
Yet,  by  the  surgeon's  Report,  the  most  sickly  months  in  the 
year  were  passed  over  by  a  population  of  drunken  adults,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  children,  with  a  mortality  of  about  one- 
fifth  less  than  that  of  the  most  healthy  parts  of  Europe.    Mr 
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Powle*  is  perfectly  justified  in  his  declaration,  <  that  the  default* 

•  ere  in  this  transaction  are  the  settlers  themselves*  They  are  the 

•  parties  who  have  not  performed  their  agreements ;  and  who,  by 

•  their  own  misconduct,  have  brought  a  very  heavy  loss  upon 
'  the  association ;  and  what  is  more  to  be  regretted,  nave  greatly 
'  retarded  the  progress  of  an  undertaking  calculated  to  produce 
4  the  most  extensive  advantages  both  to  Columbia  and  Great 

•  Britain/ 

We  trust  the  success  of  this  wise  and  benevolent  experiment 
is  retarded  only.  The  million  of  acres  granted  to  this  company 
present  a  very  different  prospect  and  security  from  those  golden 
bubbles  which  the  Reports  of  Messrs  Head,  Andrews,  and  Beau- 
mont, have  by  this  time  blown  away.  Independent  of  the  loss, 
disgrace,  and  ridicule,  which  belong  to  the  dupes  of  such  impos- 
tures, if  the  country  had  this  amount  of  loose  money  to  play 
with  upon  foreign  speculations,  one  cannot  but  deeply  regret 
that  it  had  not  been  employed  in  founding  what  would  be  almost 
new  empires,  and  in  schemes,  which,  if  at  last  failures,  would 
have  been  noble  and  Roman,  both  in  the  conception  sjm!  the 
attempts,  instead  of  rambling  blindfold,  with  the  Dousterswivels 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  in  a  precipitate  crusade  after  mines.  ^ 

The  above  outline  on  Emigration  was  sketched  entirely  with 
a  view  to  the  general  question,  as  existingin  ordinary  times.  We 
have  since  taken  up  the  Third  and  last  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  consider  the  subject 
of  Emigration  from  the  United  Kingdoms.  No  human  being 
can  read  it  without  a  most  painful  interest.  The  question  baa 
become  one  of  importance,  not  more  immediate  than  immense* 
We  leave  apart  all  political  considerations  regarding  colonies 
generally,  or  any  one  in  particular.  Yet  still  the  inquiry,  in 
some  respects,  especially  that  of  the  facility  of  its  execution, 
assumes  a  new  aspect  altogether,  if  we  once  believe  in  the  com- 
parative probability  of  an  ultimate  repayment  of  the  sum  ad- 
vanced, as  contemplated  in  the  Report. 

The  Report,  which  prefaces  the  voluminous  evidence,  is  brief 
and  judicious ;  in  every  point  upon  which  it  touches,  stopping 
short  of  the  terms  which  the  evidence  as  given  would  have 
borne  out.  It  thus  affords,  in  its  detail,  as  much  assurance  of 
the  moderation  and  discretion  by  which  the  object,  if  under- 
taken, will  be  accomplished,  as  the  object  itself  is  one  in  which 
die  interests  of  national  order  and  prosperity,  and  the  feelings 
of  humanity,  are  concerned.  Mr  Horton  has  been  exposed  in 
this  matter  to  most  unaccountable  misunderstanding.  In  the 
trade  Cobbett  is  carrying  on,  that  of  proving  his  exclusive  qua- 
lifications to  be  Prime  Minister,  it  is  as  necessary  that  he  should 
blacken  others,  as  it  is  that  a  chimney-sweeper  should  be  black 
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P.  But  we  have  seen  elsewhere  itatemenU  which  we  only 
abstain  from  calling  misrepresentations,  because  it  is  an  odious 
word;  and  it  is  difficult,  besides,  to  imagine  that  anyone  could 
think  upon,  this  question  long  enough  to  write  upon  it  a  single 
paragraph,  without  losing  every  captious  and  suspicious  feeling, 
in  the  common  necessity  and  consolation  of  labouring  toge* 
tber  heartily  and  thankfully  with  all  that  are  kind  enough  to 
come  forward  for  so  great  a  public  purpose.  The  Report  pledges 
neither  the  Committee  nor  the  Government  to  any  definite  act. 
Its  opinion  indeed  is  intimated  in  so  reduced  a  tone,  compared 
with  that  of  the  witnesses,  that  it  scarcely  reaches  the  level  of 
recommendation  :  *  It  is  under  this  state  of  things  that  Emigre- 
f  tion  appears  to  your  Committee  to  be  a  remedy  well  worth 

5  consideration.'  Again, — '  As  the  precise  extent  of  the  redun- 
'  dancy  of  those  persons  (95,000  to  be  removed  by  the  expendi- 
f  ture  of  L.1, 140,000,)  could  never  be  absolutely  proved;  and  as 
.'  no  conclusive  security  could  be  obtained  for  entire  prevention 

*  of  die  filling  up  of  such  a  vacuum,  (that  created  by  their  remo- 
>  val,)  they  are  prepared  to  allow  that  a  national  outlay  for  the 
f  purpose  of  Emigration,  unless  attended  with  return,  direct  or 

*  indirect,  could  not  be  justified.' 

:  The  subject  itself  is  so  momentous,  that  in  our  view  of  it,  it 
outweighs  either  the  cause  or  the  result  of  any  war  in  which 
ibis  country  ever  was  engaged,  except  perhaps  the  last.  It  is 
.one,  too,  in  which  it  is  mere  ostrich  policy  to  shut  one's  eyes, 
and  fancy  the  danger  will  pass  away.  We  nave  no  doubt,  there- 
forty  that,  sooner  or  later,  these  measures,  or  something  like 
them,  must  be  so  sifted  and  digested,  that  the  minds  that  lead 
will  reach  some  reasonable  and  practicable  suggestion.  Mean- 
time, it  was  an  indispensable  preliminary,  to  obtain  the  facts 
through  the  means  of  that  most  invaluable  public  servant,  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Twenty-five  witnesses 
.have  been  examined  on  the  state  of  Ireland — twenty-six  on  that 
of  England — fifteen  on  that  of  Scotland— comprising  extensive 

} proprietors,  land-surveyors,  and  overseers — the  master  manu- 
facturer and  artisan — the  calm,  humane,  and  practical  intelli- 
gence of  Mr  Mai  thus,  (mitis  sapientiaLceli,)  down  to  the  aspirants 
after  a  more  perfect  state  of  communion,  c  pattern  of  that  just 

6  equality  to  be  perhaps  hereafter,'  which  a  society,  professing  to 
better  the  condition  of  mechanics  and  farming  servants,  expects 
to  obtain,  by  establishing  a  minimum  of  wages,  and  a  tax  upon 
steam-engines.  These  are  inflammable  topics ;  and  in  combus- 
tible quarters  they  have  been  acted  on.  Dr  Murphy  (p.  384) 
states,  that  the  operatives  at  Cork  now  have  the  law  in  their  own 
hands,  and  regulate  their  wages ;  they  will  not  allow  a  single 
tradesman  to  come  into  the  city  who  is  not  a  member  of  their 
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onion,  and  his  life  is  in  danger  after  receiving  notice  to  quit  froni 
the  committee  of  the  trade  that  he  belongs  to.  More  than  twen- 
ty, it  is  said,  had  been  actually  killed  in  this  manner  in  the  city* 
The  consequence  is,  that  public  buildings  are  retarded — no  per- 
son engages  in  any  work  requiring  tradesmen,  who  can  avoid  it 
—and  of  the  carpenters  and  masons,  who  will  not  work  for  less 
than  4s.  Id.  a-day,  some  of  them  do  not  get  a  day's  work  in  a 
fortnight  This  combination  had  extended  to  labourers.  Those 
from  the  country,  whom  the  engineer  on  the  new  road  from  Cork 
to  Dublin  had  got  at  6s.  a-week,  were  driven  away  by  the  city 
labourers.  In  Great  Britain,  however,  these  mischievous  delu* 
aions  seem  to  be  abandoned ;  and  we  trust  that  the  prospectuses 
of  these  ill-advised  philanthropists,  or  the  more  intelligible  ex- 
citement of  despair,  will  not  be  Able  to  revive  the  cry  against 
machinery.  Mr  Northouse  (p.  91)  savs  that  the  Glasgow  wea- 
vers, '  though  in  some  instances  blinded  by  their  misery,  have 
'  in  general  just  ideas  with  respect  to  the  effects  of  machinery/ 
In  the  words  of  the  delegates  themselves  (p.  48,) ( the  weavers 
'  in  general  do  not  consider  that  machinery  can  or  ought  to  be 
'  put  down — they  know  it  must  go  on,  that  it  will  go  on,  aqd 

*  that  it  is  impossible  to  stop  it — everything  beyond  the  teeth 
<  and  nails  is  a  machine.    I  am  authorizedby  the  majority  of  our 

*  society  to  say,  that  I  speak  their  minds  as  well  as  my  own.9 
Mr  Fielden  confirms  this  as  to  Lancashire  (p.  214) :  '  That  feel- 

*  ing  has  quite  died  away.  I  think  the  weavers  are  very  sensible 
'  of  their  error.  In  the  Darwcn  district  they  have  been  actually 

*  supplicating  that  the  power-looms  may  be  brought  in  to  give 

*  them  employment — the  very  people  who  broke  them  before.9 

To  see  truth  and  good  sense  making  its  way  among  all  the 
difficulties  and  passions  with  which  this  question  is  necessarily 
surrounded  is  some  comfort.  Machinery,  wages,  population, 
and  the  objects  proposed  by  Emigration,  are  among  the  first 
subjects  which  we  should  like  to  see  treated  in  Mechanics'  In- 
stitutes. A  small  portion  of  the  pains  to  set  them  right,  which 
has  been  often  taken  to  set  them  wrong,  would  be  well  bestow- 
ed- The  patience  and  submission  of  large  masses  of  human  be- 
ings, with  their  wives  and  children,  starving  day  by  day,  is  a 
spectacle  of  passive  courage  that  demands  and  deserves  all  the 
exertions  of  generous  compassion  which  a  nation  can  return. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  not  been  the  least  of  the  few  pleasures 
which  can  arise  during  a  closer  inspection  of  the  distresses  of 
the  last  twelvemonths,  to  come  in  contact  with  the  name  and  la- 
bours of  the  Bishop  of  Chester  and  Mr  Hulton,  so  aealously  and 
honourably  employed  in  this  great  and  melancholy  cause. 

The  investigation,  as  pursued,  is  divided  into  two  branches. 
Under  the  first,  are  detailed  the  respective  wants  and  caj-^»»* 
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ties  of  our  different  colonies,  as  far  as  relates  to  emigrants, 
whether  by  their  employment  as  labourers,  or  by  their  location 
as  pauper  settlers.  Government  was  so  tenacious  of  its  acres 
at  the  Cape,  that  the  formation  of  a  company  on  agricultural 
speculations,  similar  to  that  of  Australia,  was  abandoned  (p.  161  )• 
It  appears,  too,  very  doubtful  from  the  state  of  their  market, 
&c  (p.  152)  whether  farming  on  a  small  scale  is  profitable 
there ;  the  presence  of  slave  labour  must  embarrass  free  wages, 
and  600  or  700  pair  of  hands  a-year  of  all  ages,  seems  the  out- 
side of  the  additional  labour,  as  such,  which  the  colony  could 
take  up.  Little  is  said  about  New  South  Wales,  with  its  pro* 
posed  grants  of  10,000  acres  at  18cL  an  acre.  But  surely,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  population,  it  would  be  most  desirable  to 
execute  the  punishment  of  transportation,  and  even  to  raise  the 
term,  accompanied  with  facilities  for  emancipation  there  on  good 
behaviour,  under  the  condition  of  remaining,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
probability  of  the  convicts  returning  home. 

The  bulk  of  evidence  is  directed  to  North  America,  as  the 
really  practicable  breach.  On  this  point,  great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  ascertain  the  least  possible  expense  of  passage,  provi- 
sions, and  those  sundries  which  Government,  in  either  case* 
must  advance ;  and  also  the  different  degrees  of  security  which 
either  method  could  provide  for  repayment  of  such  advances. 
It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  open  out  a  regular  road  of  emi- 
gration upon  as  cheap  terms  as  possible,  with  due  regard  to  the 
real  interests  of  those  who  are  to  travel  on  it,  because  its  avail- 
ability must  turn  in  great  measure  on  its  cheapness.  .  Besides, 
they  who  are  to  be  called  upon  to  refund  these  expenses  at  a 
future  day,  are  entitled  to  be  guaranteed,  that  a  shilling  shall 
not  be  spent  without  its  worth  having  been  got  for  it.  The 
experiment,  indeed,  can  never  be  fairly  tried  with  dissatisfied 
parties;  for  a  great  deal  must  depend  on  the  willingness,  as 
well  as  the  competence  of  debtors,  under  such  novel  circum- 
stances. The  lien  upon  a  man  whom  you  have  already  moved 
Across  half  the  globe,  must  rest  on  your  making  it  worth  his 
while  to  stay.  Evidence  can  scarcely  be  required,  (though 
we  have  it  at  p.  148,  153,  206,)  that  though  an  individual 
may  not  be  easily  lost  at  such  a  place  as  the  Cape,  yet  once 
discontented,  he  will  with  difficulty  be  retained  there,  or  else- 
where, and  can  easily  so  conduct  himself  as  to  be  not  worth 
retaining.  In  North  America,  the  United  States  are  at  hand  to 
receive  a  man  the  instant  that  he  is  out  of  humour,  or  thinks 
he  can  better  bis  condition.  The  greater  number  of  the  casual 
emigrants  who  have  arrived  at  Nova  Sootia,  are  staled  (p.  256) 
to  have  felt  their  way  to  the  United  States  soon  after  their 
-  landing;  and  one  summer's  good  work  on  the  United  States 
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canal,  is  said  to  have  placed  whole  families  of  Canada  ^migrants 
(p.  121)  in  as  independent  a  situation,  as  if  they  had  been  fur- 
nished with  a  twelvemonth's  provision  in  the  outset*  The 
(rap,  as  it  is  baited  to  the  south  of  the  St  Laurence,  must  have 
for  this  class  strong  temptations,  where  the  wages  for  weaving 
a  striped  calico  are  dollars  instead  of  shillings,  and  where  '  a 

*  man  (p.  121)  who  passes  a  whole  summer  at  work  upon  these 
'  canals,  learns  to  live  as  an  American ;  three  flesh  meals  a-day, 
?  tea  and  cream,  with  the  expensive  comforts  of  an  American 
'  meal ;  whereas  if  he  never  removes  out  of  the  Canada*  into 

*  the  United  States,  he  retains  the  habits  of  frugality  that  he 
(  carries  with  him  from  Europe.' 

What  we  have  said  applies  properly  to  labourers — give  a  man 
100  acres,  see  him  through  his  first  start,  and  when  once  he  has 
begun  to  whistle  behind  his  plough,  or  even  spade,  you  will  hold 
him  a*  cuktrictusgleba.  There  certainly  appears  banging  over  the 
minds  of  several  of  the  witnesses  who  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  respective  emigrations,  whether  from  Greenock,  London- 
derry, or  Liverpool,  (p.  94,  349,  383,  &c.)  a  suspicion  that  the 
scale  of  proposed  expense,  though  ascertained  by  competition,  may 
be  yet  considerably  lowered.  Mr  Tighe  would  liberally  pay  rather 
more  towards  sending  the  poor  men  off  his  own  estate  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  direct  agent  of  Government,  from  a  feeling 
of  the  extreme  desirableness  of  bringing  Government  on  every 

Crible  occasion  in  contact  with  the  population  of  Ireland  in  a 
evolent  point  of  view,  and  thus  showing  the  hand  and  mind 
of  Government  in  every  part  of  the  plan.  (p.  443.)  Yet  great  de- 
ference ought  to  be  paid  to  the  experience  of  Mr  Robinson,  who 
has  been  so  eminently  successful  in  the  selection  of  his  2000 
emigrants  out  of  50,000  applicants  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and 
their  location  in  Canada  in  1823,  and  again  in  1825.  Captain 
Basil  Hall  saw  them  last  September  in  perfect  comfort  If  the 
Government  assistance  commences  on  their  arrival  at  Quebec, 
he  says  the  emigrant  would  put  up  contentedly  for  the  passage; 
with  many  inconveniences  and  privations,  as  being  under  his 
own  arrangements — and  in  case  of  any  intermediate  casualty, 
Government  would  be  saved  the  odium,  (p.  349.)  After  the 
unexceptionable  evidence  upon  the  subject,  so  numerous  and  so 
unanimous,  no  rational  doubt  can  remain  respecting  the  Cana- 
dian settler's  capacity  to  commence,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
location,  the  repayment  by  instalments  of  his  original  loan  of 
L.60.  The  collection  can  be  easily  provided.  The  security 
jvill  not  be  contained  merely  in  the  improvement  of  the  specific 
allotment.  Locate  a  large  body  of  men,  and  the  rise  in  the 
value  of  the  land  is  not  only  that  which  they  occupy,  but  on 
that  which  surrounds  them  on  every  side.    Mr  Felton  soys, 
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(p.l  15,)  *  allowing  that  one-third  of  the  settlers  fail  in  fulfilling 

*  their  engagements!  yet  that  disposable  third  will  always  sell  at 

*  a  period  short  of  seven  or  nine  years,  for  more  than  sufficient  to 

*  cover  ail  advances  upon  its  account,  even  without  any  im- 

*  provement  made  upon  it.9  Thus  Captain  Scott  (p.  263)  men- 
tions the  case  of  sales  of  portions  of  a  district  by  a  friend  in 
Nova  Scotia,  at  L.5  the  hundred  acre  lot,  to  be  payable  in  a 
given  time.  Upon  default,  one  of  the  lots  was  valued  in  the 
sixth  year  at  L.500.  It  was  to  the  increased  value  of  the  interme- 
diate property  which  the  owner  reserved  to  himself,  that  he  had 
looked,  and  justly,  for  his  remuneration.  We  need  not  conceal 
that  the  real  weakness  in  this  security  is  its  neighbourhood  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  consequences  of  what  we  fear  (with 
so  many  debateable  questions  left  open  between  us)  can  never  be 
regarded  as  a  very  improbable  event,  a  war  with  America. 

What  between  policy  and  circumstances,  we  manage  our 
foreign  possessions  in  a  droll  way.  In  the  East  Indies  a  hand- 
ful of  covenanted  servants  come  and  go,  succeeding  each  other 
for  their  terms  of  service ;  and  let  us  hold  our  empire  there  un- 
til doomsday,  the  present  system  (which  does  its  work  by  a 
temporary  and  movable  scaffolding  only)  will  leave  nothing 
but  an  innumerable  Hindoo  and  Mussulman  pauper  popula- 
tion behind ;  for  it  raises  nothing  new,  whether  English  or  na- 
tive, permanent  upon  and  inherent  in  the  soil.  An  English 
settler,  who  is  to  do  so  much  for  every  other  unenlightened  cor- 
ner of  the  earth,  is  there  a  grievance  and  a  horror.  In  the 
West  Indies,  to  save  a  halfpenny  a-pound  in  sweetening  our 
tea,  we  have  crowded  the  plantations  with  wretched  slaves,  to 
the  exclusion  of  white  labour;  and  an  age  had  passed  before  we 
would  let  the  artisan  seek  a  maintenance  there  by  manufactu- 
ring even  a  nail.  In  the  precarious  remnant  of  our  American 
provinces,  we  are  now  driven,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  towards 
something  of  substantial  colonization, — at  a  season  when  our  ac- 
tivity resembles  that  of  an  engineer,  who  has  a  fancy  to  place 
his  fort  upon  a  projecting  rock,  which  the  waters  and  the  whirls 
wind  have  already  undermined. 

We  freely  confess  that  it  is  the  supposition  of  a  very  consi- 
derably increased  security  for  the  repayment  of  any  national 
advances,  which  alone  could  bring  us  to  lay  the  scene  of  emi- 
gration in  North  America,  or  place  that  soil  and  climate  at  all 
in  competition  with  the  south.  In  our  view  of  the  case,  under 
the  uncertainty  of  an  eventual  repayment,  it  remains,  therefore,  a 
very  secondary  point,  what  precise  direction  the  stream  shall  take* 
Although  this  consideration  must  affect,  and,  to  some  extent, 
limit  all  arrangements,  we  can,  in  no  degree,  allow  that  it  con- 
trojs  the  other  and  main  question*    The  result,  «  emigration  or 
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too  emigration,'  seems  to  us  determinable  upon  distinct  grounds; 
and  its  propriety,  not  to  say  necessity,  instead  of  turning  upon 
the  single  calculation  of  repayment,  is  apparently  proved,  before 
we  come  to  this  most  weighty  but  subordinate  consideration. ' 

It  is  this  last  and  most  appalling  division  of  the  two  lines  of 
inquiry  which  have  been  entered  into  by  the  committee,  it  is 
the  home  view  of  the  case,  which,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
witnesses,  (whom  all  local  experience,  as  far  as  it  can  go,  con- 
firms,) or  any  confidence  to  be  placed  in  reasonings,  whose  steps 
are  so  simple  as  to  admit  of  no  denial,  strikes  us  as  conclusive* 
The  proposition  is  not,  whether  you  will  part,  for  political  or 
speculative  purposes,  with  that  occasional  supernumerary  popu- 
lation, which  floats  on  the  surface  of  society,  like  the  few  loose 
•hillings  a  man  carries  in  his  pocket.  It  is  no  longer  a  mere 
question  of  romance  or  fancy,  whether  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  independence  shall  be  gratified,  which  lights  up  the  young 
farmer's  eye  when  he  stares  at  the  woodsman's  phrase,  where 
acres  by  the  thousand  are  called  *  Blocks  of  Land/  whose  chips 
may  be  had  for  asking— or  whether  the  dreams  of  the  lasses 
shall  be  indulged,  when  they  hear  that  female  consignments 
(inferior  only  in  quality  to  those  provided  for  the  East)  go  off 
as  speedily  in  the  western  world;  and  that  hundreds  of  women 
(to  speak  in  settlers'  language)  would  be  absorbed  almost  as 
soon  as  they  were  landed.  Unfortunately,  the  topic  has  now 
become  one  of  necessity,  and  that  as  urgent  as  life  itself.  The 
New  World  had  not  been  discovered  long,  before  it  was  the 
favourite  haunt  of  all  adventurous  spirits,  and  the  conversation 
of  every  hall.  It  is  now  made,  by  motives  more  intensely  sti- 
mulant/the  talk  and  hope  of  the  workshop  and  the  cabin  J  That 
mysterious  figure  which  some  early  navigators  were  said  to  have 
found  in  a  desert  island  of  the  Atlantic,  with  its  finger  pointed  to 
the  west,  must  be  ever  present  in  the  dreams  of  thousands  of  our 
wretched  fellow  creatures,  excited  by  the  invitations  sent  back 
to  them  by  their  friends  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  thither,  whilst  they  themselves  are  wasting  at  home  a 
strength  and  skill,  alike  superfluous,  and  driven  almost  wild 
by  famine  and  despair.  An  immense  portion  of  the  lower  or- 
ders pent  within  these  islands  with  the  prospect  that  is  imme- 
diatelybefore  them,  and  the  contrast  held  out  to  them  in  the 
New  World,  is  in  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  besieged 
town,— dying  through  hunger,  whilst  harvest  is  seen  going 
cheerily  rorward  without  their  walls ! 

It  is  upon  this  unprecedented  state  of  things,  almost  incom- 
prehensible in  the  range  which  it  has  reached  and  the  diversity 
of  conditions  which  are  brought  within  its  whirlpool,  that  the 
British  Nation,  and  the  Government  which  acts  for  it,  ate  now 
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called  upon  to  decide.  It  becomes  nations  as  little  as  individuals 
to  mistake  the  means  for  the  end,  and  look  on  wealth  as  valuable 
for  any  other  purpose  but  that  of  securing  the  happiness  of  a 
people*  Every  shilling  that  national  avarice  imagines  it  can 
thus  save,  is  bought  at  a  price  far  beyond  its  value*  There  are 
$00,000  tons  of  shipping  from  this  country  to  Canada,  chiefly  in 
ballast,  waiting  like  return  post-chaises  at  our  door.  Our  com- 
mercial intercourse  gives  us  incomparable  advantages  beyond 
what  any  nation  ever  enjoyed  on  such  an  occasion:  and  the 
great  power  which  wealth  possesses  in  its  hands,  is  the  scale  on 
which  it  can  conduct  its  operations,  and  the  summary  relief,  by 
the  instant  application  of  one  large  sum,  from  that  train  of  mi- 
nor and  daily  charges  to  which,  though  eating  up  their  income 
at  most  usurious  interest  under  a  thousand  different  names, 
poorer  governments  and  individuals  must  still  submit* 

We  might  say,  with  a  view  to  the  distinction  of  Casual  and  Re- 
gulated Emigration  in  the  present  instance,  that  the  first  is  little 
more  than  bleeding  at  the  nose  for  inflammation  on  the  lungs. 
The  extent  which  it  has  reached,  by  parties  absconding  in  drib- 
lets on  their  own  means,  answers  no  satisfactory  pur  pose,  but  that 
of  affording  an  indisputable  symptom  of  the  disease.  No  lumber 
is  moved  with  such  difficulty  as  man :  and  the  love  of  country 
strikes  its  roots  so  deep,  that  for  the  emigrant  to  tear  himself 
away  costs  drops  as  dark  and  ominous  as  those  wrung  from  the 
living  shrub  of  Virgil.  What  must  have  been  the  wrench  that 
has  so  fearfully  and  nationally  overcome  this  passion,  may  be 
understood,  when  one  of  the  witnesses  can  say,  c  unfortunately  for 
'  the  Irish  character,  they  are  attached  to  the  place  where  they 
'  are  bred,  and  unwilling  to  remove.'  (p.  277.)  Mr  Thinton,  a 
master  manufacturer  of  Carlisle,  speaking  of  the  anxiety  for  die 
removal  of  the  redundant  weavers,  on  the  part  of  the  masters  as 
well  as  of  the  workmen,  observes,  (p.  282,)  '  In  the  present 
gloomy  prospect  for  business,  we  should  be  benefited,  in  as 
much  as  the  expense  of  supporting  them  would  be  saved.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  not  the  wish  of  the  master  manufacturers  to  part 
with  their  men,  particularly  to  a  rising  rival  nation,  were  there 
even  a  distant  prospect  of  employing  them  profitably  at  home ; 
and  I  am  sure  nothing  but  extreme  distress  induces  the  men 
to  think  of  leaving  their  native  country.'  The  extent  to 
which  casual  emigration  can  be  carried  must  be  always  too  mi- 
nute to  drain  off  any  sensible  quantity  of  that  overflow  under 
which  an  integral  part  of  our  resources  is  now  swamped*  Be- 
sides, in  great  measure,  these  detachments,  consisting  of  parties 
who  are  able  to  move  themselves,  comprise  just  the  class,  with 
some  little  money  and  forethought,  whom  it  would  be  compara- 
tively desirable  to  retain.     The  Irish  landlords  confirm  this* 
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Mr  Buchanan  says,  the  emigrants  he  has  known  were  generally 
of  a  superior  description,  possessing  a  little  property;  or  going  to 
friends  in  the  United  States.  Last  year,  in  the  proportion  nearly 
of  400  to  500  had  their  passage  paid  on  arriving  at  Philadelphia 
or  New  York.  c  Of  the  low  description'  in  Ireland,  according 
to  Mr  West,  very  few  have  emigrated.  Mr  Marshall  calls  it 
*  an  attainment  beyond  their  reach/  They,  it  seems,  must  stay, 
mid  continue  to  furnish  the  materials  for  realizing  that  extrava- 
gant picture  of  Aristophanes,  who  represents  War  and  Tumult' 
pounding  states  in  a  great  mortar,  and  using  as  pestles  such  pro- 
minent leaders  as  perturbed  Ireland  always  must  supply !  Out 
of  these  hordes,  however,  Dr  Murphy  speaks  of  numbers  that 
still  get  down  to  Cork  with  nothing  but  the  50*.  for  their  pas- 
sage, and  a  bag  of  potatoes  !  They  seem  principally  disgorged 
on  Canada — for  Mr  Buchanan,  (p.  Ill,)  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  this  passage  trade,  and  has  carried  himself,  within  the  last 
ten  years,  6000  persons,  with  property  generally  averaging  from 
L.30  to  L.50,  says,  you  may  know  by  the  different  class  of  people 
ill  a  ship  whether  they  are  going  to  Philadelphia  or  Quebec. 

Nothing  can  show  more  satisfactorily  the  immense  facilities  for 
employment  in  those  regions,  than  (though  Mr  Felton  allows  16 
months' probation  before  the  settlers  are  carried  onwards  into  the 
United  States,  and  the  usual  emigration  to  Canada,  of  late  years, 
has  been  10,000  souls  per  year)  that,  on  an  average  of  four  years, 
(p.  122,)  they  have  had  only  250  annually  in  the  hospital  in  Lower 
Canada ;  and  subscriptions  at  Montreal  and  Quebec  of  L.1600, 
an  Assembly  grant  of  L.800,  and  a  grant  of  L.1000  from  Govern- 
ment at  home,  have  been  sufficient  to  combat  with  their  distresses, 
even  with  their  scanty  employment  for  the  winter  months.  Fifty 
thousand  annually,  for  two  or  three  years,  would  demand,  he 
adds,  some  previous  arrangement.  The  emigration  from  Ire- 
land in  1822  and  1823  is  placed  at  10,300  annually,  and  spoken 
of  as  being  principally  direct  to  the  United  States :  it  fell  to 
7600  in  1824 ;  but  almost  all  the  witnesses  agree  that  this  pro- 
bably was  in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  labour  not  having 
been  so  pronounced  in  the  United  States :  or  some  other  cir- 
cumstances: and  not  from  the  passenger's  act  (since  repealed) 
to  which  too  much  effect  has  been  attributed,  as  its  injurious  pre- 
cautions, especially  those  specifying  unsuitable  provisions,  were, 
by  common  consent,  not  enforced.  The  transit  of  pauper  emi- 
grants from  Canada,  it  seems,  the  United  States  would  have  a 
difficulty  in  preventing.  The  present  legal  impediments  raised  by 
the  States  (which  require  of  the  captain  that  a  man  shall  not  be 
chargeable  within  a  year  and  a  day)  are  slight  indeed,  when  they 
expressly  provide  that  a  passenger  depositing  three  dollars, 
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though  possessed  of  nothing  else,  is  eutitled  to  land.  However, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  several  of  the  witnesses,  that  if  this  description 
of  emigration  were  to  assume  a  more  marked  and  systematic 
character,  it  is  already  so  far  become  matter  of  complaint,  that 
prohibitory  laws,  more  or  less  effectual,  would  be  enacted.  If  the 
root  of  this  great  evil  is  to  be  touched,  either  as  to  the  class 
from  which  the  emigrants  are  to  be  taken,  or  as  to  the  scale  on 
which  the  experiment  is  to  be  tried,  assistance  and  regulation, 
such  as  the  Government  alone  can  give,  are  indispensable.  The 
evil,  however,  is  to  be  characterised  and  measured  by  the  peculiar 
circumstances  out  of  which  it  has  grown. 

Various  circumstances  may  bring  more  or  less  suddenly  upon 
a  country,  a  vast  disproportion  between  the  amount  of  labour 
and  the  means  of  employment.  The  method  of  dealing  with  it 
must  depend  entirely  upon  the  causes  that  create  it.  Temporary 
causes  will  probably  require  only  a  little  help  whilst  the  crisis  is 
passing ;  as  soon  as  the  embarrassments  which  checked  employ- 
ment are  removed,  the  remuneration  of  industry  revives.  A 
change  in  the  agriculture  of  a  country,  by  which  (the  operation 
of  machinery  being  very  limited)  improved  courses  of  husbandry 
are  adopted,  and  fresh  lands  are  brought  into  cultivation,  is  or- 
dinarily one  of  this  description.  The  same  is  true  in  manufac- 
tures, where  the  alteration  is  only  one  of  fashions,  as  the  leaving 
off  buckles,  or  variations  in  commercial  and  political  relations ; 
in  which  case  the  demand  probably  soon  reappears  in  another 
shape.  But  whenever  the  cause  is  ascertained  to  be  of  a  perma- 
nent nature,  and  the  resources  of  a  nation,  agricultural  and 
manufacturing,  have  been  previously  developed  to  a  certain  point, 
these  remedies,  excellent  for  a  moment,  then  only  ultimately  ag- 
gravate the  evil ;  and  unless  a  great  nation  is  to  sit  down  and 
resign  itself  to  the  calamity  in  its  natural  unmitigated  form,  we 
cannot  imagine  any  expedient  so  effectual,  economical,  or  desi- 
rable, as  emigration. 

Of  the  three  classes  of  sufferers,  the  English  unemployed 
agriculturist,  the  English  and  the  Scotch  manufacturer,  and  the 
Irish  peasant,  the  first  seems  to  pass  much  the  least  beyond  the 
line  of  ordinary  rules— whether  we  look  at  the  cause  of  his 

K resent  condition,  the  point  which  the  intensity  of  his  distress 
as  gained,  or  the  manageableness  of  it  by  less  violent  expedients. 
In  some  places,  as  Sussex  (p.  84)  and  Buckinghamshire,  (p.  142,) 
there  is  evidence  that  one-third  of  the  labourers  cannot  get  re- 
gular employment,  and  are  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  pa- 
rish. There  are  parishes  which  have  shown  their  sense  of  the 
evil,  such  as  Smarden,  in  Sussex,  (p.  382,)  by,  in  1822,  sending 
abroad  eighty-nine  persons,  of  whom  the  parish  paid  the  ejt- 
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pensca  of  sixty-one,  which  came  to  1*400,  and  eight  more  were 
to  follow  last  May,  it  being  certain  that  all  the  former  were  do- 
ing well,  and  never  likely  to  return.  So  Headcom,  in  Kent, 
(p.  1789)  sent  out,  in  1824,  eighty  persons,  of  whom  twenty- 
three  were  paid  for  by  the  parish,  and  cost  L.179.  Mr  Fitz- 
bugh,  the  agent  appointed  by  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  Liverpool  to  protect  emigrants  against  the  frauds 
practised  by  the  ship-brokers,  (one  action  against  whom  on  this 
account  cost  the  Liverpool  merchants  L.150,p.  328,)  stated,  in 
March  last,  that,  when  he  left  Liverpool,  *  There  was  an  over- 
seer from  Kent,  engaging  a  passage  for  a  number  of  the  poor 
of  his  parish  for  New  York ;  and,  during  the  last  two  years, 
the  passage  to  the  United  States  for  a  considerable  number  has 
been  paid  by  parishes.'  (p.  228.)  Mr  Cosway  says,  (p.  380,) 
I  have  made  a  scale  from  the  evidence  already  submitted  to  the 
committee,  by  which  I  can  prove,  that  the  expense  of  sending 
a  man,  his  wife,  and  three  children,  to  Quebec,  will  not  amount 
to  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  expense  for  one  year  to  the 
parish.9  The  parochial  efforts  to  get  rid  of  paupers  are  the  only 
contributions*  which  we  are  aware  of,  as  having  been  yet  advan- 
ced upon  a  public  principle  in  aid  of  the  personal  means  of  an 
emigrant.    To  this  extent,  their  disposition  to  pursue  such  a 


*  We  ought  to  mention  the  very  liberal  and  enterprising  exception  of 
Maclean  of  Coll ;  who,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr  Hunter,  super- 
intendent of  his  emigration,  removed  to  Cape  Breton,  from  the  Island 
of  Rum,  (a  sheep-walk  of  30,000  acres,  with  a  rental  of  L.800,)  300, 
out  of  a  population  of  850,  and  this  solely  at  his  own  expense,  at 
L.5,  14s.  a-head,  each  adult.  The  witness's  details  respecting  some  of 
the  other  islands  are  very  interesting.  He  thinks  that  the  Western 
Highlands  and  islands  could  spare  one-third  of  their  population  very 
easily.  During  the  war,  they  married  early,  to  avoid  the  militia*  Look- 
ing at  the  Law  of  Settlement,  as,  by  the  result  of  the  several  answers 
(837,  «67>  631, 1764,  1778,  1797,  1784)  by  one  direct  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  the  anxiety  by  the  landowners  to  evade  another, 
it  must  be  understood  to  exist  in  Scotland,  we  wonder  how  the  kirk 
sessions  have  been  able  to  keep  their  secrets  so  well,  that  even  the  dele* 
.gates  from  Glasgow  know  of  no  poor  laws  or  legal  claim ;  '  there  is  a 
'  church  contribution,  but  they  will  not  give  it  the  name  of  a  cess.'  (p.  49.) 
It  is  admitted  by  all  the  witnesses,  that,  even  where  there  is  no  pretence 
of  a  settlement,  the  Scotch  law  gives  no  power  of  removal*  However,  the 
intelligent  proprietor  of  Coll,  whilst  living  there,  had  been  enabled,  by 
•the  influence  of  patriarchal  authority,  to  keep  down  the  population ;  *  the 
'  means  he  usea  were,  that  he  would  not  allow  a  young  man,  a  son  of 
'  one  of  the  crofters,  to  be  married  without  his  consent ;  he  said,  if  you 
'  marry  without  my  consent,  you  must  leave  the  island.'  (p.  291.) 
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coarse  is  demonstrated ;  and  though  the  overseer  of  Headcom 
allows  the  rates  are  not  diminished  as  much  as  be  expected,  he 
seems  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result  and  good  sense  of  the 
proceeding.  If  the  landlords  and  overseers  in  the  south  and 
west  of  England  will  retread  their  steps,  discourage  extra  cot- 
tages, get  the  farming  men  maintained  (as  formerly)  in  the  faiv 
mers'  houses,  and  thus  accustomed  to  more  comforts  than  a  wife 
and  parish  allowance,  and  will,  above  all,  duly  administer  the 
Poor  Laws,  they  may  perhaps  reduce  the  swelling,  without 
having  recourse  to  amputation.  '  We  make  up  no  wages  out  of 
'  poor  rates,  we  pay  no  rents,  we  carry  the  Bastardy  Laws  into 
'  strict  execution/  (yet  the  consequence  of  this,  in  the  Bolton 
townships,  was  740  inmates  in  the  hundred  prison,  p.  221,)  'and 
*  we  limit  circumspectly  our  allowances  to  non-resident  paupers.' 
That  is  the  lesson  (p.  402)  which  Mr  Beecher  teaches.  The 
farmers  thus  taught  *  know  so  well  the  superiority  of  a  free 
'  labourer  at  12s.  a- week,  even  in  winter,  over  a  pauperised  la- 
'  bourer  at  lower  wages,  that  they  cheerfully  give  the  full  hire/ 
The  amount  of  the  poor  rates  in  agricultural  districts  may  then 
again  become  a  test  of  the  real  pauperism  which  exists  there; 
at  present,  it  is  much  more  a  proof  of  mismanagement,  or  rather 
•abuse,  of  the  Poor  Laws. 

Those  who  use  labour  will  not  be  able  to  charge  other  people 
with  the  paying  of  it.  The  pauper  will  not  be  found  demanding 
assistance  from  men  who  have  been  earning,  perhaps  in  the  sum- 
mer, less  than  he  has*  We  may  then  hope  in  time  to  hear  less  of 
the  difference  between  free  labour  and  parish  labour;  of  three 
hours  for  dinner  and  two  for  breakfast,  wasted  by  gangs  loitering 
on  the  turnpike,  who  do  not  earn  even  the  surveyor's  pittance, 
'  falling  into  a  low  degraded  way,  careless  of  everything  ;*  so 
that  people  would  as  soon  take  a  man  out  of  gaol,  as  off  the 
road.  They  would  cease  to  fear  in  parts  of  England  that  they 
may  ere  long  forget  what '  an  Englishman's  day's  labour9  comes 
to :  nor  read,  as  the  difference  between  real  life  and  romance  on 
one  side,  their  own  case— not  a  man  in  the  whole  country  wilt- 
ing to  take  a  lease ;  the  amount  of  rates  scarcely  distinguishable 
'from  that  of  rentals ;  550  receiving  relief  out  of  a  population  of 
1190,  (p.  179,)  or  ninety-five  men  on  the  roads  of  a  single  pa- 
rish, many  of  them  without  tools,  (p.  137.) 

On  the  other  side,  we  have  the  case  verified  by  Mr  Beecher, 
in  his  reduction  of  the  rates  of  Southwell,  which  were  L.2010  in 
1821,  to  L.517  in  1824 ;  an  incorporation  of  nineteen  parishes, 
with  never  more  than  seventy-one  paupers  in  their  incorpora- 
ted house,  on  a  rental  of  L.  1 06,4 10  a-year,  and  a  population 
of  14,270.    He  may  well  be  proud  of  his  declaration,  (p.  403,) 
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1  In  the  palish  of  Thurgarton,  -of  which  I  am  the  incumbent,  by 

*  keeping  up  the  wages  to  1 2s.  weekly  for  an  able-bodied  la* 

*  bourer,  and  by  employing  a  sufficient  capital  in  the  cultivation 
4  of  the  ground,  we  have  at  this  moment,  in  a  population  of 

*  380  persons  upon  3000  acres,  but  one  resident  pauper,  who  is 

*  a  widow,  receiving  sixpence  weekly/ 
On  the  point,  that  emigration  may  be  desirable  as  an  outlet 


lity  to  it — it  will  cease  to  be  considered  in  the  light 
*  ment/  (p.  382,)  So,  according  to  Mr  Taylor,  a  great  deal  will 
depend  upon  how  the  case  is  stated  to  them ;  but,  after  the  pre- 
judice of  being  transported  is  got  over,  and  the  thing  followed 
up,  there  will  be  even  a  desire  to  go.  (p.  176.)  For  this  purpose* 
time  and  discussion,  in  some  instances,  may  be  required ;  and 
the  result  will,  of  course,  differ  in  different  places.  A  charitable 
subscription  was  raised  for  colonization  in  1819  from  Nottingham* 
Not  a  parish  in  Nottinghamshire  would  subscribe,  though  the 
terms  offered  were  more  favourable  than  those  supposed  by  the 
committee ;  and  though,  in  some  cases,  the  expense  of  maintain* 
ing  their  poor  was  actually  more  than  the  income  of  the  parish, 
many  artificers,  who  had  lived  in  comparative  affluence,  preferred 
working  as  common  labourers,  at  lOd.  a-dav,  rather  than  accept 
colonization.  Half  the  subscription  raised  for  this  object  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  be  returned.  The  list  was  reduced  to  be* 
tween  two  and  three  hundred  persons,  who  were  taken  to  Liver* 
pool  in  coaches.  Even  of  these,  some  have  since  come  back  again, 
having  earned  at  the  Cape  enough  to  pay  their  passage  home; 
and  colonization  is  stated  to  remain  unpopular  at  Nottingham 
up  to  the  present  day.  Mr  Burrell  and  Mr  Adams  think  the 
English  labourers  are  as  yet  too  comfortable  to  be  prepared  to 
emigrate.  We  shall  rejoice  if  it  is,  and  shall  remain  so.  We 
know,  unfortunately,  that  gentlemen  from  the  north,  whilst  vi- 
siting in  Sussex,  have  been  shocked  to  see  the  condition  to  which 
the  labourers  there  were  reduced*  We  ourselves  have  found,  in 
travelling  through  the  Vest  of  England,  that  (the  wretchedness 
and  debasement  of  the  lower  orders  are  the  first  subject  of  conver- 
sation, which  any  person  connected  with  the  country,  who  may 
chance  to  come  into  the  coach,  enters  upon  J  and  tne  evidence 
from  Buckinghamshire  of  the  increase  or  crime,  even  with  good 
characters,  from  sheer  distress,  will  not  lead  us  to  discover  the 
cause  of  a  reluctance  to  quit  their  country  in  the  comforts  it  yet 
afforded.  '  There  has  been  a  wonderful  number  in  Aylesbury 
c  gaol— it  is  distress  that  drives  them  to  it.'  (p.  143.)  But  whilst 
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any  possible  doubt  can  bo  raised  upon  the  subject,  it  is  plain  that 
we  must  consider  the  discussion  of  national  emigration,  on  their 
behalf,  as  a  matter  which  may  stand  over  till  the  great  and  m> 
gent  cases  of  the  two  next  descriptions  are  provided  for* 

The  situation  of  the  Scotch  and  English  manufacturer  is 
widely  different.   Their  cries  for  the  means  of  exportation  cover 
pages  of  the  evidence,  in  all  the  language  of  despair.   Mr  Nor- 
thouse  begs,  in  the  name  of  1 1 ,000  persons.  There  are  numerous 
petitions  besides  from  several  societies,  founded  for  the  express 
purpose  of  emigration.    Mr  Fitzhugh,  the  Liverpool  agent, 
proves  the  increasing  numbers,  and  reads  touching  extracts  out 
of  150  emigration  letters  which  he  had  received.     The  power 
loom,  the  invention  of  yesterday,  is  at  this  moment  effecting  one 
of  those  irrecoverable  transitions  of  which  we  have  spoken, '  in- 
'  vading  one  fabric  after  another,9  abridging  and  thus  dispensing 
with  an  immense  portion  of  the  manual  labour  formerly  employ- 
ed.   No  human  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch  and  English 
weavers,  exposed  to  this  strange  and  gigantic  competition,  (and 
one  which  has  been,  in  fact,  lately  maintained  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  poor  rates,)  could  have  saved  them  from  the  irre- 
parable ruin  in  which  they  are  involved  by  it.     The  rivalry  of 
foreign  manufactures,  and  the  burden  of  increased  taxation,  and 
the  difficulty  of  a  market,  &c.  as  created  by  the  Corn  Laws,  and 
by  other  restrictions,  are  all  concomitant  circumstances  beyond 
their  control,  and  which,  for  the  greater  part,  are  not  likely  to 
be  diminished,  so  as  to  afford  them  any  permanent  relief.    The 
delegates  from  Glasgow  last  year  stated,  that  the  wages  a  wea- 
ver had  received  would  not  procure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
coarsest  food  that  is  used  by  numan  beings.  Mr  Northouse  calls 
their  distress  '  the  bare  tenuity  of  life.'     Those  who  have  ac- 
cepted of  charity,  (  have  gone  almost  with  the  feeling  of  plun- 
4  ging  their  hands  into  the  fire  to  save  their  lives ;'  and  he  an- 
ticipated that  (  half  of  them  would  perish  for  want  of  food  if 
-*  the  measure  were  postponed,  or  would  build  temporary  resi- 
4  dences  in  the  public  greens,  and  take  such  food  as  they  could 
4  procure,  by  force.9    He  himself  had  already  held  out  to  them 
-every  encouragement  that  he  could  conscientiously,  on  the  pro- 
bability of  emigration,  in  order  to  prevent  their  breaking  out 
into  riot.     We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that,  surrounded  by 
such  scenes,  he  wishes  Scotland  to  be  the  point  whence  emigra- 
tion should  begin,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  a  state  which 
has  already,  in  one  sense,  done  its  worst  with  the  Irish  people. 
Extracts  from  some  interesting  private  letters  by  former  emi- 
grants to  their  relations,  fully  show  what  that  class  has  gone 
through.     <  I  really  do  bless  God  every  day  I  rise,  that  he  wa* 

li 
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mov  pleased,  i*  the  oourse  of  hie  providenee,  to  send  me  and 
my  family  to  this  place.  (Canada.)  Were  you  her*  and  seeing 
die  improvements  thai  are  going  on  among  as,  you  would  not 
believe  that  we  were  once  Glasgow  weavers/9  One  can  smile, 
Uos  at  the  expression,  that  4  it  is  a  choice  thing  to  be  sick 
here ;'  especially  when  we  find  the  following  explanation— 
In  feet,  1  am  farther  forward  with  my  work  than  any  of  my 
neighbours,  which  is  always  the  case  when  one  has  trouble. 
The  neighbours  will  always  turn  out  from  six  to  eight  miles 
to  forward  their  work — but  sickness  is  very  scarce  in  this  set- 
tlement.' The  hardships  of  sueh  a  life  are  enjoyment,  com- 
pared with  the  wagee  paid  at  home,  where  all  the  witnesses  de- 
scribe the  band-loom*  weavers  as  working  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen, to  sixteen,  eighteen,  and  nineteen  hours  a-day,  at  prices 
varying  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  a-week.  No  wonder  the  applicants 
to  Mr  Fitshagh  for  a  passage  dread  every  week's  delay,  which 
may  lose  them  the  trifling  means  some  still  possess  of  making 
their  escape. 

The  following  scenes,  given  in  the  words  of  Mr  Hulton,  are 
pictures  as  horrible  as  that  of  Ugolino ;  and  one  shudders  to 
tbink  that  the  cause  that  creates  them  in  a  single  cottage  has  not 
been  personal,  but  national,  and  hoick  at  this  moment  in  its 
gram  a  great  and  deserving  body  of  the  people.  4  Mrs  Hulton 
4  ana  myself,  in  visiting  the  poor,  were  asked  by  a  person  almost 

*  starving,  to  go  into  a  house.  We  there  found  on  one  side  of  the 

*  fire  a  very  old  man,  apparently  dying;  on  the  ether  side  a 
4  young  man  of  about  eighteen,  with  a  child  on  his  knee,  whose 
4  mother  had  just  died  and  been  buried ;  and  evidently  both 
4  that  young  man  and  the  child  were  suffering  from  want.  Of 
4  course,  our  object  was  to  relieve  them,  and  we  were  going 
4  away  from  that  house,  when  the  woman  said,  Sir,  you  have 
4  not  seen  all ;  we  went  up  stairs,  and  under  some  rags  we  found 
4  another  young  man,  the  widower,  and  turning  down  the  rags, 
4  which  he  was  unable  to  remove  himself,  we  found  another 
4  man  who  was  dying,  and  who  did  die  in  the  course  of  the 
4  day.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  whole  family  were  actually 
4  starving  at  the  time/  (p.  217.)  The  clergyman  of  West 
Houghton  and  himself  found,  out  of  5000  inhabitants,  2500  des- 
titute of  bedding,  and  nearly  of  clothes ;  he  was  positive  six  per 
cent  were  in  a  state  of  absolute  famine.  The  people  were  every 
day  getting  into  a  state  of  similar  distress ;  one  of  the  worst 
cases  mentioned  was  of  a  person  living  where  he  was  settled ;  for 
there  are  many  ways  by  which  those  who  are  settled  at  remote 
distances  are  prevented  getting  their  relief.  Mr  H.  had  himself 
visited  nearly  all  the  cottages  within  a  large  district,  and  could 
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not  have  conceived  such  distress  to  exist  in  a  civilised  conn- 
try.  The  severity  of  this  calamity  has  since  abated,  but  it  is 
suspended  only  by  a 'thread.  If  the  causes  am  be  removed,  and 
pre  not,  we  shall  be  ourselves  guilty  of  its  recurrence. 

The  Irish  peasant  had  multiplied  in  his  rabbit  warren,  partly 
through  the  ignorant  inadvertence  of  absentee  proprietors,  part- 
ly through  the  selfish  administration  of  middlemen,  who,  under 
terms  of  years,  rode  the  estate  as  a  post-horse,  to  make  the  most 
of  it  out  of  their  scrambling  cottier  tenants ;  and  partly  by  the 
political  temptation  which  has  led  ambitious  landlords  to  sacri- 
fice the  comfort  of  a  well-conditioned  peasantry  for  the  excite- 
ment, vanity,  or  power,  of  a  herd  of  40s.  freeholders.  The  sub- 
divisions by  which  a  neighbour  accommodates  a  friend,  or  a 
father  patches  off  a  home  for  a  son  or  daughter  on  their  marriage, 
are  only  parts  of  the  same  system.  The  peasant  was  taught,  by 
the  example  of  his  landlord,  to  imagine  no  evil  in  it  Besides, 
•government  has  never  given  the  Catholics  in  Ireland  an  object  by 
which  character  was  to  feel  its  influence,  and  independence  learn 
the  value  of  self-respect  Meantime  political  economists  were 
telling  us  to  look  at  America,  and  see  the  strength  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  population  in  a  career  of  boundless  acres  and  prosperity, 
whilst  Ireland  was  in  dark  and  neglected  misery,  proving  the 
dreadful*  point  at  which  extremes  may  meet  If  you  dare  dis- 
franchise social  man  of  all  civil  dignity,  and  degrade  him  to  mere 
animal  existence,  he  drags  down  at  last  his  oppressor  with  him, 
and  yields  himself  unrestrained  to  the  only  wild  enjoyments  left 
.him, — passing  on  to  his  posterity  the  same  barbarian  encourage- 
ment for  progeniem  vitumorenu  Nursed  up  under  such  Gama- 
liels, they  are  no  more  blameable  for  their  large  families,  and 
for  the  moral  and  political  consequences  of  their  condition,  than 
for  their  faith.  The  evil  has  been  now  pushed  to  a  height  which 
neither  alleviation  nor  compromise  can  cure.  They  actually 
cumber  the  ground — at  the  rate  of  a  human  being  per  acre,  or 
perhaps  per  rood.  Their  cabin  and  potatoe  gardens  stand  in 
the  landlord's  way  at  his  first  step  towards  improvement  '  Un- 
employed for  five  months  in  the  year,  though  willing  to  go  any 
distance  for  work,  perhaps  not  fortunate  enough  to  get  over  to 
England  in  harvest  time  to  earn  their  rent,  they  are  obliged  to 
pilfer  for  subsistence.  What  his  honour  puts  up  for  improve- 
ment, bis  cottier  pulls  down  through  want  Clear  the  estate  of 
him — you  may  trace  him  first  to  his  bog  hovel,  next  to  the  pauper 
suburbs  of  the  neighbour  town — and  then  comes  fever,  despair, 
— probable  murder,  possible  insurrection !  With  half  of  the 
labouring  population  beyond  what  can  be  occupied  at  present ; 
with  more  still  to  be  thrown  out  of  work  upon  the  great  prcli- 
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minary  movement  to  better  times,  (the  consolidation  of  farms,) 
with  not  a  chance  of  English  capital  venturing  in  amongst 
them,  notwithstanding  all  the  bribery  of  cheap  labour,  when  the 
first  disturbance  may  burn  the  manufactory  and  the  owner  in 
it.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  number  of  houses  in  the  capital  is 
diminishing  as  its  population  is  increasing ;  till  the  accumula- 
ting crowd,  of  200,000  inhabitants  in  Dublin,  passed  no  less 
than  60,000  through  the  hospitals  in  a  single  year. 

Such  passim  is  the  evidence.  Now,  we  confidently  ask, 
where  is  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland  to  be  sought  for,  but  in  the 
peaceable  removal  of  the  wretched  creatures  whom  we  see  fight- 
ing there  for  their  pittance,  (their  right  to  linger  on  in  human 
sufferance,)  as  the  negroes  under  the  hatches  of  a  slave  ship  fight 
their  way  to  a  gasp  of  the  fresh  air  ?  These  are  the  elements  of 
social  order  among  which  Mr  Peel  thinks  it  statesmanlike  to 
throw  in  religious  animosities  besides — to  embitter  jealous  wa- 
ters, and  to  lend  to  the  agitations  of  want  a  moral  devotion  and 
courageous  martyrdom,  that  may  dignify  and  hallow  whatever 
outrages  the  mere  force  of  outward  circumstances  may  provoke. 
That  conscience  must  be  easily  satisfied  which  can  convulse  a 
kingdom,  and  then  find  comfort  in  a  reference  to  Councils  of 
Trent,  controversial  divines,  bigotry  of  former  ages,  and  mere 
technical  argumentation  about  infallibility  and  divided  alle- 
giance ;  or  which  can  purchase  that  easy  popularity  which  it  is' 
always  in  the  power  of  a  man  of  talents  to  obtain,  when  he  will 
consent  to  band  bis  name  down  to  posterity  as  the  last  layman 
of  a  certain  age,  ability,  and  honesty,  who  would  give  the  pre- 
judiced and  vulgar  (great  or  small)  the  countenance  of  his 
leadership  and  alliance.  Thus  much,  however,  Mr  Peel  is  en- 
titled to :  he  has  spoken  always  in  the  tone  of  an  English  gen- 
tleman, who  paid  some  deference  to  human  reason,  and  had 
some  consideration  for  human  suffering.  He  has  not  forgot- 
ten that  there  is  such  a  place  as  Ireland,  and  that  its  six  mil- 
lions have  a  right  (at  least  as  far  as  words  so)  to  something 
better  than  the  theological  acrimony  of  Dr  Philpotts,  the  hallu- 
cinatory passion  and  idiosyncrasies  of  Dr  Soutnev,  or  the  pro- 
phetical and  Delphic  revelations  of  the  hidden  Scriptures  by  Mr 
Irving. 

At  present  see  how  the  thing  works.  The  lower  class  of  all, 
the  disturbing  force,  is  kept  at  home  by  the  impossibility  of  get- 
ting away.  Emigration  at  their  own  cost  is  too  good  a  thing  for 
them.  They  stay  within  the  volcano,  of  which  they  form  the 
fuel,  till  the  moment  that  it  bursts.  But  you  may  as  yet  turn 
the  lava  your  own  course.  Mr  Rice  was  told, '  Give  us  but  the 
*  means,  and  half  the  country  will  go.'     Mr  Leslie  Foster  says, 
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4  The  peasantry  at  this  moment  are  quite  ready  to  go,  and  take  all 
4  chances  of  what  may  await  them  on  the  other  ride.'  Meantime, 
those  who  have  the  meant  to  leave  the  ship  before  it  blows  up, 
will  naturally  jump  overboard.  Dr  Murphy  tells  us  of '  the  very 
4  snug  farmers  who  came  down  from  the  county  of  Limerick  to 
Cork,  and  who,  amongst  their  reasons,  lately  gave  to  him  *  their 
*  fears  that  there  would  be  another  disturbance,  which  they  never 
'  wished  to  witness  again.'  (p.  380.)  Mr  Tighe  agrees,  it  is  im- 
possible that  those  who  have  anything  in  that  country  can  be 
safe  from  plunder,  or  from  scenes  worse  than  plunder,  if  some- 
thing is  not  done.  (p.  442.)  A  few  questions  and  answers  be- 
tween the  committee  and  Mr  Dixon,  a  principal  land-agent  in 
Westmeath,  (among others  Sir  Thomas  Chapman's,)  will  explain 
what  this  means. 

2605.  '  Do  you  not  consider,  that  in  addition  to  the  natural 
apprehension  arising  from  this  residence  of  the  occupying  te- 
nantry, there  is  an  indisposition  to  subject  so  many  persons  to 
such  inevitable  misery  as  a  forcible  ejectment  would  produce? 
—I  am  going  to  tell  the  Committee  a  fact,  as  to  what  I  have 
done  for  a  few  years  past,  and  that  Sir  Thomas  Chapman  did 
not  know  of;  when  people  got  into  arrear  I  was  to  eject  then, 
and  I  put  another  name  in,  as  if  I  set  it  to  another  man ;  I  did 
it  in  three  instances,  and  the  family  are  still  in  possession* 
When  they  don't  pay,  and  are  in  great  arrear,  Sir  Thomas  or- 
ders to  eject  them ;  I  have  told  him  I  would ;  I  told  him  that 
I  had  set  it  to  another  man,  and  I  have  done  that;  I  know  that 
Sir  Thomas  does  not  know  the  fact,  but  I  tell  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee ;  I  don't  want  to  mention  it  as  a  secret.' 

2606.  <  Why  did  you  do  that  ?— I  saw  the  disposition  of  the 
country;  and  although  Sir  Thomas  gave  me  his  orders,  I 
thought  it  better  for  all  parties  in  this  way/ 

2607.  '  What  did  you  apprehend,  if  you  carried  the  orders 
into  execution  ?— That  I  would  not  get  any  one  to  take  it.' 

2608.  <  Why  ?—They  would  be  afraid  to  take  it.9 

2609.  <  Why  ?— It  is  the'  Captain  Rock  system  in  Ireland ;  I 
was  asked  about  the  driver  the  other  day,  that  is  the  bailiff;  he 
is  a  confidential  man  I  have  in  the  different  baronies ;  I  could 
not  get  him  to  drive  latterly  for  me,' 

2610.  '  Do  you  think  this  disposition  to  resist  the  landlord  is 
likely  to  increase,  or  give  way  to  the  landlord's  efforts  ? — I 
think  it  is  increasing  in  Westmeath.' 

261 1.  '  Do  you  think  it  is  increasing  in  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land ? — From  hearsay,  I  believe  it  is.' 

2612.  <  What  can  yon  look  forward  to  as  the  general  state  of 
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'  Ireland,  or  what  must  be  the  state  of  the  country,  if  this  dis* 
c  position  extends  itself  ?— I  don't  know ;  it  is  horrible* 

This  resistance,  according  to  Sir  H.  Parnell,  is  founded  on 
the  strong  dislike  existing  in  Ireland  to  quit  the  place  in  which 
a  man  is  born :  on  peculiar  notions  of  right  of  occupancy ;  but 
mainly  from  the  people  not  seeing  any  other  means  of  provi- 
ding for  their  subsistence,  than  by  keeping  possession  of  their 
land.  A  private  letter  written  to  Sir  H.  Parnell  by  a  noble* 
man,  (and  by  one  who  has  hitherto  been  always  residing  on 
his  estate,)  introduces  on  the  scene  the  only  figure  wanting  to 
its  completeness— the  proprietor  himself.     '  What  can  we  do? 

*  landlords  will  not  surrender  their  rents,  and,  of  course,  a  con- 
4  test  will  ensue  between  them  and  the  people.    Government 

*  must  take  their  choice  between  Insurrection  and  Emigration ; 

*  one  cannot  look  forward  without  dismay;  a  residence  in  Ire* 

*  land  is  becoming  a  burden  too  great  to  be  borne;  it  is  bad 
'  enough  living  in  the  midst  of  distress;  any  attempt  to  relieve 

*  the  people,  only  brings  shoals  of  wretched  beings  from  other 
c  places ;  what  must  it  be  in  districts  (and  this  will  soon  be  the 

*  case  everywhere)  in  which,  in  addition  to  this,  the  gentry  are 
'  living  in  daily  apprehension  of  their  houses  being  attacked  and 
'  their  families  destroyed  ?  We  must  leave  Ireland  to  the  police 
'  magistrates,  and  perhaps  return  in  some  years,  when  famine 
'  ana  disease,  and  (if  trade  improves)  a  great  emigration  into 
'  England,  have  improved  the  condition  of  the  country.9  (p.  442.) 
Good  God !  that  we  should  have  a  government  in  the  19th 
century  that  will  take  no  warning— that  will  do  nothing  for  re* 
oonciling  minds  and  tempers  diseased  and  irritated  by  long  op- 
pressions—that will  not  change  a  system  that  has  been  tried  for 
centuries,  and  has  produced  such  fruits— and  which  will  not  be* 
Keve  that  the  time  nas  yet  arrived  when  the  reproach  made  by 
Sir  H.  Parnell  need  be  yet  attended  to :  *  That  since  its  oon* 

*  nexkm  with  England,  the  government  of  that  country  has  never 

*  been  conducted  upon  any  principle  of  common  sense  or  common 
'  justice.9 

Nations  cannot  long  be  unjust  wkh  impunity ;  and,  painful 
as  is  this  reaction,  God  doubtless  has  wisely  so  ordained  it,  that 
when  no  check  can  be  found  in  human  virtues,  there  may  be 
something  of  the  sort  created  by  fear,  self-interest,  and  the  phy- 
sical impossibility  of  going  further.  Mr  Malthus,  and  the  wit- 
nesses who  speak  to  it,  see  in  the  degrading  government  of  Ire* 
land,  the  original  cause  of  those  habits  in  the  mass  of  the 
people  which  have  been  so  unfavourable  to  their  condition.  If 
the  introduction  of  the  potatoe  had  been  accompanied  with  any- 
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thing  like  doe  encouragement  to  moral  comfort  and  civilization, 
the  increased  quantity  of  food  would  not  merely  have  produced 
an  increased  population,  but  might  have  proved  a  blessing,  and 
not  a  curse.  Among  the  combination  of  modifying  and  healing 
circumstances  by  which  these  habits  can  be  displaced,  and  the 
condition  of  the  people  raised,  sooner  or  later,  government  must 
consent  to  come  in  contact  with  the  mind  and  character,  as 
well  as  the  mere  husk  and  shell,  and  reluctant  service  of  those 
it  governs — a  Catholic  must  feel  that  the  sovereign  power  regards 
him  as  a  citizen,  as  well  as  a  subject,  and  as  a  creature  that  has 
other  rights  beyond  those  of  tythe,  taxation,  and  exclusion.  The 
interest  of  the  landlords  will  ensure  their  perseverance  in  enfor- 
cing, as  every  opportunity  opens,  the  removal  of  the  redundant 
population  from  their  estates;  and  those  that  remain,  will  be 
ready,  as  beings  of  a  different  order,  to  run  their  career.  But 
without  the  direct  intervention  of  government,  itseems  impossible 
that  the  landlords,  except  under  indefinite  delay  and  suffering, 
should  be  able  to  accomplish  by  themselves  so  vast  a  task.  Mr 
Malthus  evidently  contemplates  these  measures  as  simultaneous, 
and  on  that  supposition  says,  '  I  should  not  expect  it  to  be  accom- 
4  plished  without  emigration ;  and  one  of  the  cases  in  which  I 

*  think  a  government  is  called  upon  to  make  a  great  pecuniary 
4  sacrifice,  is  where  there  is  a  prospect  of  some  great  and  beneficial 
4  change ;  which  change  cannot  take  place  without  such  sacri- 

*  fice,  unless  you  are  disposed  to  overlook  the  greatest  possible 

*  degree  of  misery.'  In  this  view,  the  classification,  as  proposed, 
follows  the  order  in  which  the  personal  pressure  and  public  in- 
terest unite.  *  The  classes  of  emigrants  which  your  committee 
4  contemplate,  as  those  which  should  have  a  prior  claim  to  go- 
4  vernment  assistance,  are,  1st,  Irish  tenants  who  have  been 
4  ejected  from  small  farms  under  the  operation  of  clearing  the 
4  property,  which  is  now  taking  place  as  part  of  the  national 
4  system  in  Ireland.  2dly,  Those  tenants  who  are  upon  the 
4  point  of  being  ejected,  but  whose  ejectment  has  not  actually 
4  taken  place.  Sdly,  A  class  which  perhaps  can  hardly  be  in- 
4  eluded  under  the  name  of  tenant,  the  cottiers  who  occupy  a 
4  cabin,  with  an  extremely  small  portion  of  land,  and  who,  un- 
4  less  they  can  obtain  employment,  have  no  means  of  paying 
4  their  rent;  and,  4thly,  Cases  in  England  and  Scotland,  which 
4  must  be  made  matter  of  special  reference,  to  whatever  autho- 
4  rities  may  direct  the  course  of  emigration.' 

Under  the  notoriety  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  population, 
especially  of  Ireland,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  assuming,  that 
in  proportion  to  the  means  of  employment,  it  ifc  grievously  abun- 
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dant  After  the  warning  which  all  parties  have  now  so  pain* 
folly  received,  there  is  also  surely  no  impossibility,  (when  the 
balance  shall  be  once  re-established,)  in  devising  precautions, 
which  will  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  evil  to  the  same  extent. 
In  such  complicated  questions,  we  must  be  content  to  act  upon 
probabilities  and  degrees*  The  interest  of  landholders  and  occu- 
piers is  identical,  and  they  have  learned  prettywell  how  to  protect 
themselves,  both  in  England  and  Ireland.  The  exceptions  may 
be,  owners  of  bits  of  land,  who  would  speculate  in  pauper  cot- 
tages; the  middleman,  with  only  a  certain  term  to  run  on  land, 
out  of  which  he  may  seek  to  squeeze  a  usurious  rent  from  cottier 
tenants ;  or  the  middle  sort  of  manufacturers,  with  little  capital, 
and  no  education,  who  pay  their  wages  in  shop-stuff,  screw  their 
cottagers,  and  are  described  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester  as  a  class 
taking  little  interest  in  the  local  prosperity  of  the  place  where 
they  live,  and  caring  for  nothing,  but  how  they  can  make  the 
greatest  sum  of  money  in  the  least  time.  A  tax  on  cottages  to 
be  fixed,  as  Mr  Cosway,  suggests,  at  two  successive  vestries, 
with  a  power  of  appeal  to  the  Quarter  Sessions,  would  make 
the  first  sufficiently  amenable  to  the  poor-rates.  We  would,  oh 
so  clear  a  public  policy,  tie  up  the  hands  of  the  second,  in  cases 
not  included  within  the  act  to  prevent  subletting;  and  we 
would  make  the  master  manufacturer  more  responsible  to  the 
poor-rates,  by  imposing  more  directly  upon  himself,  according' 
to  circumstances,  that  burden  to  which  he  is  now  indifferent, 
as  he  can  transfer  most  of  it  to  other  shoulders. 

To  what  degree  in  the  conduct  of  such  an  emigration,  it 
should  be  national  or  local,  that  is,  what  proportion  of  the  con- 
tingent expense  should  be  borne  by  the  public,  and  what  by 
particular  districts  or  individuals,  is  matter  of  secondary  in- 
quiry and  arrangement  after  the  principle  is  acknowledged.  The 
willingness  of  the  English  parishes  to  contribute  part,  is  proved, 
in  some  measure,  by  the  example  of  such  as  have  already  paid 
the  whole.  The  evidence  on  such  a  point  must,  of  course,  be 
very  much  matter  of  opinion.  They  who  wish  to  follow  out 
these  indications,  may  turn  for  the  supposed  opinion  of  agricul- 
tural vestries  to  questions,  422,  667,  592,  614,  1152,  1563, 
2215,  2248,  2365,  5873,  4127.  It  is  doubted,  with  respect  to 
the  manufacturing  rate-payers  at  Blackburn,  2041;  those  at 
Carlisle,  2861,  plead  their  inability.  With  resnect  to  Scotland, 
we  are  sorry  to  see  that  some  dissatisfaction  existed  on  the  part 
of  the  London  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  the  Manufacturing 
Districts ;  the  Bishop  of  Chester  says, c  That  committee  all  along 
'  considered  enough  bad  not  been  done  in  Scotland  by  the  in- 
*  habitants  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  relief  of 
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their  local  distresses.  I  do  not  vMi  to  en*  the  least  reflection 
en  the  exertion*  made  in  Lanarkshire  ami  Renfrewshire,  which 
hare  been  highly  praiseworthy.    Our  receipts  from  iSnori— d 
have  been  almost  none—it  ought  not  te  be  forgotten  that  the 
most  distressed  of  the  aaanafaeiuriag  districts  in  Eagknd 
have  to  the  last  contributed  liberally  to  our  funda.    Tkne 
much  I  must  say,  we  did  not,  at  the  onteet  of  our  labours  ex- 
perience that  cordiality  on  the  part  of  the  leading  people  of 
Scotland,  which  we  thought  we  had  a  right  to  expect:  they 
came  and  asked  for  large  sums,  but  they  would  not  tell  us 
wliat  they  would  do  at  home/    (p»  23d.)    Mr  Campbell,  the 
Sheriff-substitute  for  Renfrewshire,  on  being  asked  whether  die 
county  would  contribute  one-third  of  the  expense,  replies,  *  It 

*  may  seem  a  reproach  on  the  county  of  Renfrew  for  me  to  say, 
'  but  I  really  do  feel  it  necessary  to  say,  in  answer  to  the  qnes- 

*  Lion,  that  I  do  not  believe  the  county  of  Renfrew  would  will- 

*  ingly  submit  to  any  county  rate  of  that  description  that  they 

*  could  possibly  resist,  (p.  188.)  I  am  afraid,  without  meaning  any 

*  disparagement  to  the  inhabitants  of  Renfrewshire,  that  nothing 
4  short  of  some  alarm,  from  great  numbers  being  out  of  work, 
4  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  any  renewed  general  contribution.' 
(p.  188.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  answers  from  Mr  Kennedy  and 
Mr  Campbell,  M.  P.  to  questions,  194, 287,  and  from  Mr  North- 
house,  780,  are  much  more  encouraging.    Mr  Maxwell,  688, 
conceives  they  might  contribute.    Aa  far  as  the  difference  of 
this  feeling  between  the  kirk-sessions  and  the  Rngltah  vestries, 
towards  charging  their  rates  for  this  purpose,  depends  upon  any 
supposed  difference  in  the  law  of  the  two  countries,  we  cannot 
see  any  distinction  between  the  two  laws  sufficiently  broad  to 
bear  out  that  argument.    Not  to  mention  the  words  in  the 
act  of  1663,  which  are  stronger  than  those  in  any  English 
act,  '  persons  unemployed,  being  masterless,  and  out  of  service ;' 
it  is  impossible  to  read  the  leading  statute  of  1679— find  there 
the  words  *  aged,  poor,  impotent,  and  decayed  persons9— and  at- 
tend to  the  judicial  history  of  the  course  pursued,  after  one  de- 
cision, as  stated  by  Mr  Campbell,  with  '  the  great  importance  of 
4  which  it  was  deemed  to  prevent  the  last  case  from  being  tried 
'  upon  its  merits/  {p.  192,)  without  perceiving  that  Scotland 
owes  Rs  exemption  from  the  practical  burden  of  these  laws,  to 
the  superior  prudence  of  those  who  have  administered  them, 
and  not  to  any  substantial  difference  in  the  letter  of  the  law. 
The  heritors,  who  had  to  charge  themselves,  have  been  more 
wary  than  neighbouring  magistrates,  who  were  only  putting 
their  hands  into  other  people's  pockets.     With  respect  to  Ire- 
land, an  extreme  willingness  to  contribute  whatever  portion  of 
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the  expense  oould  be  reasonably  expected  is,  with  alight  varia- 
tions and  shades  of  expression,  the  Almost  unanimous  sentiment 
of  every  Irish  landholder  or  agent  who  is  examined.  The  prin- 
cipal answer*  will  be  found  to  questions  1020,  3068-9,  8089, 
81*2,  3160,  3561,  9953,  4218,  4296,  4322.  Mr  Tighe  (p.  443) 
urges  strongly  the  measures  and  object*  which  ought  to  be  con- 
current ;  but  we  fear  that  he  sees  leas  difficulty  in  the  machi- 
nery of  the  annuity  plan,  by  which  the  particular  lands  to  bo 
relieved  by  emigration,  shall  be  made  chargeable  in  the  county 
rate,  than,  under  the  cases  of  mixed,  leased,  and  encumbered 
properties,  must  practically  arise,  as  is  ably  put  by  Mr  Leslie . 
Foster. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  mistakes  of  intolerance  and  selfish- 
ness, to  consider  Catholic  Emancipation  as  an  English  poKtico- 
religious  question  only,  and  then  to  make  things  straight,  by 
admitting  that  the  misery  and  multitude  of  the  Irish  are  a  mat- 
ter in  which  the  Irish  solely  are  concerned.  The  mass  of  mi- 
sery that  has  collected  there,  hangs  loosely  by  a  few  breaking 
fibres,  and  is  prepared  at  any  moment  to  precipitate  on  all  with- 
in its  reach.  The  returns  from  two  or  three  properties  may  give 
a  notion  of  the  disruption  or  irruption  that  impends.     *  I  am 

*  now  making  a  list  of  the  population  upon  one  property.  I 
'  have  gone  on  to  the  extent  of  23,771  Irish  acres,  and  I  find  a 
'  population  of  upwards  of  18,535  souls  upon  is.' — Mr  Strick- 
land, p.  886.  The  numbers  migrating  from  Mayo,  Roscommon, 
and  Galway,  are  every  year  increasing,  and  bringing  back  more 
money  from  England.  The  small  tenants  actually  nay  rent  for 
land  far  beyond  its  real  value,  not  out  of  its  produce,  which 
their  own  mouths  consume,  but  out  of  the  produce  of  their  la- 
bour in  England.  '  So  long  as  they  exist  upon  the  farm,  they 
'  continue,  by  means  to  me  inexplicable,  to  pay  their  rent ;  but, 

*  suppose  egress  to  be  entirely  precluded,  my  opinion  is,  that 
'  starvation  and  failure  of  rent  would  be  the  immediate  conse- 

*  quenoe.' — Mr  Strickland.  And  thus  we  see  the  Irish  landlord, 
like  the  English  manufacturer,  (between  begging  with  one,  and 
poor-rates  with  the  other,)  getting  an  extra  profit,  which  they  are 
entitled  to  In  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  in  reference  to  the 
article  each  provides.  Rent  so  extravagantly  dispropertioned  is 
not  more  legitimate  rent  than  if  levied  as  such  upon  gipmsa  in 
a  lane.  The  Honourable  Mr  Stanley  gives  the  following  sketch 
of  a  small  estate,  into  which  he  bad  personally  inquired  in  the 
county  of  Limerick  t — It  consisted  of  400  acres,  part  mountain, 
part  fiat  red  bog,  the  rest  poor  land.  A  middleman  had  con- 
trived to  congregate  upon  this  paradise  600  inhabitants.  The 
number  have  been  recast  down  to  889.    It  will  easily  be  be* 
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lieved,  whilst  they  have  no  farther  occupation  or  meant  of  sub- 
sistence, that  the  nominal  rent  of  17s.  is  paid  to  them,  rather 
than  by  them.  At  three  or  four  days9  notice,  seventy-nine  of 
them  offered  to  emigrate,  (p.  460.)  Mr  Marshall  of  Kerry 
found,  upon  coming  of  age,  his  property  encumbered  with  a  sur- 
reptitious tenantry,  accumulated  during  a  remiss  minority.  He 
expelled  1100,  and  had  yet  sufficient  They  dispersed;  some 
under  a  neighbouring  middleman,  others  to  beg,  others  to  Eng- 
land. But  he  admits  such  an  experiment  could  not  have  been 
made  with  safety  either  in  Cork,  Limerick,  or  Tipperary.  It 
being  known  that  he  was  carrying  on  an  extensive  embankment, 
hundreds  flocked  in  for  ten  miles  round — some  not  having  tasted 
food  for  two  days.  The  generality  were  so  weak  from  starva- 
tion, that  his  steward  was  obliged  to  feed  them  for  six  weeks 
before  they  could  execute  men's  work.  They  are  ready  to  go 
anywhere,  from  a  conviction  that  any  change  must  be  for  the 
better,  (p.  407.) 

These  are  the  locusts,  swept  forward  by  the  breeze,  and  ready 
to  eat  up  every  green  thing.  These  are  the  swarms  from  a  re- 
gion more  populous  than  the  northern  hive,  and  seated  at  our 
own  door.  Independent  of  all  calculation,  they  must  move  back- 
wards and  forwards,  from  the  agony  and  restlessness  of  want  at 
present,  as  a  sick  man  turns  in  his  b4d,  or  the  bewildered  suf- 
ferer paces  up  and  down  his  cell.  But  every  advance  of  wages 
on  this  side  the  water,  of  course,  will  bring  a  man  from  his  sod 
cabin,  or  his  few  branches  thrown  over  a  dry  ditch,  where  straw 
is  his  bedding,  a  blanket  his  covering,  and  a  potato-pot  upon  its 
crock,  with  10s.  worth  of  furniture,  his  whole  establishment, 
over  to  a  scene  where  ho  can  advantageously  struggle  for  em- 
ployment against  the  natives,  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
those  decencies  of  life  which  characterise  a  human  being.  The 
only  limit  to  this  pacific  invasion  must  be  the  consequent  de- 
pression of  wages,  beat  down  by  competition  within  a  fraction 
of  zero,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  worth  while  even  for  an  Irish- 
man to  come.  Mr  Campbell  says,  from  what  ho  has  seen  with 
his  own  eyes,  some  of  them  can  do  without  anything  that  de- 
serves the  name  of  furniture  or  bedding,  (p.  191,)  *  They  gra- 

*  dually  assimilate  to  the  people  of  the  country,  but  they  also 

*  cause  the  people  of  the  country  in  some  degree  to  assimilate  to 

*  them.  They  have  no  notion  of  that  degree  of  expense  which  is 

*  essential  to  a  Scotsman's  comfort.9 

We  see  no  shadow  of  probability  that  employment  can  be 
found  for  these  foundling  outcasts  at  home.  No  witnesses  but 
Mr  Strickland,  p.  332 — 337,  and  Dr  Elmore,  p.  465,  hint  at 
the  possibility  Of  furnishing  the  poor  with  occupation  in  Ire* 
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land.  Mr  Nimmo  would  go  a  certain  length  only,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  public  money  on  the  bogs ;  for  any  spent  upon  the 
agricultural  part  of  the  process  must  become  a  job,  p.  837.  Mr 
Leslie  Foster  (who  was  on  the  commission)  expressly  asserts, 
that  if  we  could  suppose  all  legal  obstacles  surmounted,  and  the 
reclamation  of  the  bogs  to  be  attempted  to-morrow,  it  would,  in 
no  degree,  restore  the  proportion  between  the  supply  of  labour 
and  the  demand,  as  contemplated  and  required,  p.  343*  Accord- 
ing to  the  answer  of  Mr  Malthus,  any  attempt  at  partial  and 
temporary  stimulants,  as  public  works,  cultivation  of  poor 
lands  expressly  for  employment,  &c.  must  end  in  failure,  and  in 
an  aggravation  of  the  difficulties  of  over-population. 

The  whole  evil  of  the  present  condition  of  Ireland  arises,  from 
the  number  of  its  people  having  reached  a  lamentable  excess 
beyond  its  capital  and  revenue.  It  is  agreed,  on  all  hands,  that 
the  last  will  not  come  by  calling  for  it — the  country  must  be 
.first  auiet  It  is  equally  admitted,  that  it  can  never  become  so, 
with  its  present  number  of  unemployed  peasants.  If,  when  an 
Englishman  is  idle,  although  the  process  of  digestion  may  be 
faithfully  performing,  yet  the  devil,  it  is  said,  sets  him  to  work ; 
what  may  we  not  expect  of  the  same  evil  spirit  in  an  Irishman, 
with  a  hungry  belly,  too,  th?t  proverbially  has  no  ears  ?  As 
the  restoration  of  this  lost  proportion,  cannot  consequently  be 
attained  by  an  increase  of  capital  in  the  first  instance,  it  must  be- 
gin, if  at  all,  by  a  reduction  of  the  population.  But  this  will  not 
take  place  in  a  natural  way,  and  of  itself.  When,  by  the  change 
of  system  which  Emigration  will  enable  the  proprietors  to  in- 
troduce,  (and  Emigration  only,)  you  have  given  this  unfortunate 
people  some  notion  of  comfort,  higher  motives  will  put  upon 
them,  as  upon  other  nations,  that  moral  restraint,  which  leaves 
comparatively  little  to  be  done  by  its  more  dreadful  substitutes* 
Hitherto  population  has  gone  on  multiplying  its  interminable 
ciphers,  without  any  proportionate  increase  of  capital  to  justify 
it,  on  the  mere  strength  of  the  potato  only;  according  to  the 
Returns,  doubling  itself  in  forty-five  years,  or,  according  to  Sir 
H.  Parnell,  who  treats  the  Returns  as  too  inaccurate  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  in  thirty  years.  Mr  Leslie  Foster  indeed  thinks  that 
the  population  is  at  this  moment  nearly  stationary;  but  all  the 
other  Irish  witnesses  concur  in  believing  its  rapidity  to  be  with- 
in a  few  fractions  equal  to  that  of  any  former  period,  and  to  be 
thrown  up  out  of  the  miserable  class  which  emerges  just  above 
the  lowest.  The  present  population,  calculated  upon  the  census 
of  1821,  is  seven  millions  and  a  half.  In  1695,  Captain  South, 
a  Commissioner,  in  the  collection  of  a  poll-tax,  placed  it  at 
1 ,034,10$.    Thfe  lumbers  nfttf,  be  they  a  few  thousands  more 
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or  lees,  are  tht  acknowledged  terror  of  the  community.  In  the 
time  of  Sir  W.  Petty,  who  knew  Ireland  better  than  any  man 
of  his  day,  the  contrary  was  so  notoriously  the  fact,  that,  after 
recounting  the  other  difficulties  against  which  the  ooontry  had 
to  strive,  he  pronounces  the  want  of  people  to  he  the  most  seri- 
ous of  all.  It  is  too  late  to  regret  the  absence  of  all  precautions 
in  the  observation  of  its  growth,  and  the  disposal  of  its  numbers. 
We  do  not  know  whether  Mr  Godwin  would  accept  this  por- 
tentous and  increasing  series  as  a  set-off  against  the  decayed 
towns  and  rotten  boroughs  of  England,  which,  among  other 
matters,  induced  him,  in  his  reply  to  Mr  Malthua,  to  state  grave- 
ly, that  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  respecting  the  world 
beginning  with  one  couple,  he  thinks  very  probably  it  may  end 
so. 

The  Irish  then  have  practically  decided,  that  emigrate  they 
must,— the  only  question  for  us  to  determine,  it,  whether  it  shall 
be  to  England  or  to  America.  Dr  Elmore,  speaking  last  June, 
believed  that  the  movement  into  England  had  increased  vastly 
in  the  six  months  preceding;  not  for  pleasure  certainly,  but  from 
imperious  necessity— -for  it  is  far  from  being  their  Mecca,  and 
is  indeed  the  last  place  they  would  willingly  approach.  Mr  Rice 
states  it  to  have  swelled  infinitely,  and  to  have  assumed  a  to- 
tally different  character.  '  In  the  former  years,  the  Irish  la- 
bourers who  came  over  to  England  came  over  for  the  harvest, 
and  returned  again,  because  they  were  in  those  former  times 
possessors  of  small  farms  in  that  country ;  but  the  new  Emi- 
gration, namely,  the  emigration  of  persons  who  have  lost  their 
farms,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  a  settlement  of  the  poor  Irish 
in  England ;  they  oome  over,  not  for  the  purpose  of  earning 
their  money  in  harvest,  and  returning  again  to  Ireland^  though, 
some,  and  many  of  them,  still  come  in  that  character ;  but 
there  is  another  class  of  emigrants  who  come  over*  if  possible, 
to  fix  here  and  remain ;  of  that  class,  it  is  true  that  there  is  a 
forced  return  produced  under  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws. 
I  should  wish  to  add,  that,  taking  into  account  the  difference 
of  wages  paid  for  labour  in  the  two  parts  of  the  United  Em- 
pire, and  the  extraordinary  facilities  and  cheapness  with  which 
the  population  of  Ireland  can  now  be  transported,  or  transport 
themselves,  into  Great  Britain,  unless  there  is  some  facility 
afforded  for  the  emigration  of  the  Irish  poor  to  the  Colonies, 
there  will  be  an  increasing  number  of  Irish  poor  annually, 
claiming  a  settlement  in  this  country  $ and  the  tendency  of  the 
entire  system  will  be  to  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  in  England 
to  the  level  of  those  in  Ireland,  or  to  a  middle  point  between 
both,  and  thus  to  degrade  the  habits  and  condition  of  the  people 
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'  of  England  in  that  precise  proportion/  (p,  440.)  He  describes 
the  three  great  channels  through  which  this  current  flows — 1, 
northerly  to  Scotland— 2.  from  Dublin  to  Liverpool  as  the  mid- 
dle passage— and,  8.  from  Cork  to  Bristol.  Sir  Henry  Parnell 
calls  the  steam-boats  floating  bridges,  of  which  there  are  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  passing  daily  between  the  two  countries*  car- 
rying over  such  numbers  of  poor  Irish  labourers,  that  it  is  utter- 
ly impossible  (the  wages  in  one  country  being  five  or  six  times 
higher  than  in  the  other)  but  that  the  potato-fed  population 
shall  at  last  bring  down  the  wheat-fed  population  to  its  own 
terms*  (p.  459.)  The  steerage  fare  varies,  according  to  other 
witnesses,  from  8s.  6d.  to  Is.  6<L,  and  is  stated,  in  some  cases, 
as  low  as  6d. 

The  French  talked  about  there  being  no  longer  any  Pyre- 
nees ;  we  may  say,  there  is  now  no  Irish  Channel.  Subscrip- 
tions have  been  formed  at  Clonakiltv  and  Cork,  expressly  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  transport,  and  many  weavers  have  been 
thus  sent,  (p.  449—466)— 

By  the  Return  from  London  Mendicity  Society,  the  Irish 
applicants  in  1896,  were        •        .        .        .        9811 
Those  to  the  end  of  May  1897,  4887, 

being  an  excess  of  476,  in  five  months  only,  beyond  the  whole 
number  in  the  whole  preceding  year.  By  a  list  made  out  from 
the  Registries  of  sixteen  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  London 
and  its  neighbourhood,  the  Irish  residents  hi  London,  in  1819, 
were  7 1,442— in  1896,  119,799. 

The  effect  of  this  immigration  has  been  such  already,  that  Mr 
Campbell  thinks,  in  the  midst  of  the  distress  at  Glasgow  and 
Paisley,  that  if  the  natives  of  Scotland  had  been  alone  concern- 
ed, there  would  have  been  no  surplus  population.  In  this  case, 
the  presence  of  the  Irish  was  a  principal  cause  of  it  The  pro- 
portion of  Irish  relieved  at  Paisley  was  about  one-fourth ;  inclu- 
ding those  who  applied  for  a  free  passage  back,  it  would  exceed 
one-half  of  the  whole  number  on  the  county  rate.  Within  the  year 
ending  last  March,  1517  were  removed  by  a  sort  of  moral  com- 
pulsion, back  from  Paisley  to  Ireland,  having  their  passage  paid, 
and  a  loaf  given  them  for  the  day*  Some  of  them  had  gained 
settlements ;  but  they  were  ignorant  of  their  legal  claims,  or, 
aware  of  the  jealousy  existing,  were  distrustful  about  its  being 
acknowledged.  The  numbers  remitted  from  Glasgow  were  still 
greater. 

But  this  system  of  forced  return,  where  applicable,  can  only 
apply  to  those  absolutely  wanting  relief,  whilst  the  injury  on  the 
community  at  large  is  done  by  the  insufficient  remuneration  for 
labour,  which  the  Dutch  auction  they  previously  create  produces. 
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However,  the  limits  even  of  this  system  are  soon  reached* 
Mr  Hulton  says,  that  the  expense  of  passing  home  Irish  paupers, 
according  to  the  act,  prevents  its  provisions  from  being  carried 
into  effect  For  the  simple  removal  of  Irish  paupers  from  Liver- 
pool to  Dublin,  the  county  of  Lancaster  paid,  in  1826,  1*4000. 
Mr  Hulton,  to  the  same  purpose,  *ays,  that  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Carlisle  the  parish  discontinued  the  practice  of  removing 
the  unsettled  Scotch  and  Irish,  and  relieve  them  as  casual  poor. 
The  casual  relief  had  consequently  trebled  within  the  last  twelve- 
months (p.  282.)  There  can  be  no  possible  objection  upon  pub- 
lic grounds,  to  depriving  both  the  Scotch  and  Irish  of  any  claim 
to  relief  in  England  as  casual  poor,  or  to  abolishing  the  system 
of  passes,  as  no  presumption,  even  in  law,  can  be  raised  in  these 
cases,  that  the  parishes  to  be  charged  have  derived  a  benefit  from 
the  labour  of  the  party  where  no  settlement  has  been  obtained, 
and  because  there  is  no  mutuality  between  the  countries.  But 
this  leaves  the  national  evil  untouched,  for  the  Irish  would  still 
pour  in,  upon  the  speculation  of  employment  in  a  market  which 
they  can  undersell. 

The  difficulties  respecting  the  price  of  labour  should  be  tho- 
roughly investigated,  and,  when  once  generally  understood,  re- 
solutely faced.  Cheap  labour,  like  cheap  corn,  or  any  other  ar- 
ticle, is,  in  itself,  only  honest,  whilst  natural ;  and  only  advanta- 
feous,  whilst  it  can  be  so  got  without  the  ruin  of  its  producers, 
tut  when  the  cheapness  is  the  consequence  of  an  artificial  mix- 
ture of  fraud  and  force,  by  which  the  manufacturer  makes  cha- 
rity or  the  poor-rates  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  his 
workmen,  every  shilling  paid  in  aid  of  wages  operates  as  a  bounty 
of  the  worst  description :  only  enabling  foreigners  to  purchase 
in  a  foreign  trade,  thus  violently  extended,  the  produce  of  such 
labour  at  far  less  than  it  has  really  cost,  and  this  at  the  expense  of 
the  rest  of  the  community.  Unless  a  thing  can  pay  its  own  way, 
we  may  be  certain  that  we  are  wrong.  Thus  far  the  correction 
is  no  hard  problem.  The  further  state  of  things  it  is  more  easy 
to  lament  than  remedy.  But  upon  any  principle,  surely  nothing 
short  of  financial  desperation  can  find  satisfaction  in  rows  of 
figures,  without  considering  what  they  truly  represent.  It  never 
can  be  really  for  the  interest  of  a  country,  (looking  to  the  sum 
of  human  happiness,)  to  make  the  amount  of  exports,  &c.  the  test 
of  national  prosperity,  under  such  circumstances  as  show  that 
this  amount  has  been  attained  only  by  a  rate  of  wages  which 
implies  the  misery  of  that  great  majority  whose  sole  commodity 
is  labour.  The  taint  spreads  far ;  it  is  the  least  part  of  the  in- 
jury that  the  humane  and  generous  tax  themselves  in  the  first 
instance  to  relieve  the  misery  thus  caused  by  the  short-sighted 
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extortion  of  their  neighbours.  A  full  penalty,  moral,  political, 
and  even  pecuniary,  is  at  last  imposed  by  it  upon  all.  In  every 
corner  of  the  realm  it  has  been  bitterly  experienced  that  labour 
may  be  too  cheap.  Every  remedy  will  be  merely  tampering 
with  the  intermediate  steps  of  this  national  disease,  that  does 
not,  we  will  not  say  include,  but  begin  with  Ireland.  It  is  folly, 
because  the  Irishman's  name  is  not  entered  in  the  poor's  book* 
to  suppose,  when  his  competition  has  supplanted  your  own  la- 
bourer and  thrown  him  on  the  parish,  that  you  are  not  paying 
his  rate  in  another  name.  The  battle  of  the  three  kingdoms  on 
this  great  argument  must  be  fought  in  Ireland.  Emigration 
from  Great  Britain  tends  to  raise  wages  here,  and  only  brings 
the  Irishmen  over  so  much  the  faster.  Emigration  from  Ire- 
land raises  the  wages  there,  and  gives  him  an  inducement  to  stay 
at  home.  If  you  postpone  Irish  Emigration,  the  condensed  po- 
pulation of  particular  districts  must  prevent  the  duo  manage- 
ment of  estates,  and  the  growth  of  a  middle  class — and  hence 
the  presence  of  disturbance  and  insurrection,  the  absence  of 
manufactures  and  of  industry — an  additional  fall  of  Irish,  as 
compared  with  British  wages,  and  an  additional  influx  of  Irish 
paupers  across  the  Channel. 

Two  alternatives  have  been  mentioned.  The  first  is  the  in* 
troduction  of  Poor  Laws  into  Ireland.  We  have  certainly  never 
been  more  surprised,  than  that  several  persons  who  must  have 
travelled  by  such  very  different  roads  to  it,  should  have  arrived 
at  this  conclusion.  Laws  of  this  nature  are  among  the  things 
which  seem  irresistible  in  any  particular  instance,  but  are  pul- 
verized by  the  test  of  general  consequences.  In  the  present 
state  of  Irish  property,  population  and  character,  they  would  be 
national  confiscation.  A  general  meeting  to  which  every  one 
was  admitted,  voted  something  of  the  sort  at  Cork,  but  it  was 
scouted  by  the  householders  in  their  parishes.  According  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr  Malthas,  upon  the  introduction  of  such  a  system 
into  a  country  circumstanced  like  Ireland,  the  rates  would  very 
soon  absorb  the  rentals  of  ail  the  estates,  and  on  the  whole  and 
finally  only  aggravate  the  misery,  (p.  S13.)  The  second  device 
is,  Laws  of  Non-intercourse,  Passports,  Securities.  The  wit- 
nesses admitted  that  regulations  of  this  description  would  be 
enforced  with  such  difficulty,  that  we  should  probably  get  the 
odium  of  them  and  nothing  else-— Surely  the  Irish  have  enough 
of  exclusions  without  this.  It  would  be  worse  than  that  act  of 
Charles  II.,  whose  scandalous  history  may  be  seen  in  Claren- 
don's Life,  when  Irish  horned  cattle  were  stigmatized  in  Parlia- 
ment as  a  nuisance.  The  principle  which  admits  their  corn, 
includes  themselves.     It  would  be  drawing  an  unconstitutional 
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line  between  btegral  putts  of  the  British  Empire— it  weuU  be 
raking  a  distinction  totally  inconsistent  with  the  Union,  wbsse 
very  existence  it  most  sham.  Nearly  two  centuries  before  the 
Union,  there  is  no  lets  authority  than  Lord  Coke's,  that  the  an- 
cient acts  passed  against  the  coming  in  of  poor  Irish  scholars, 
&c.  were,  ip§o  facto,  void.  The  nngoardsdnsss  of  tfce  expression 
shows  the  sacredness  of  the  principle.  Bat  these  were  the  very 
words  of  Mr  Pitt.  All  the  arguments  of  Burke  against  taxes 
on  absentees,  apply,  as  well  as  those  by  which  we  leave  our  own 
absentees  abroad  their  vagrant  privilege,  though  abused  by 
every  pretext  of  vanity  and  selfishness,  parsimony  sjsd  pride* 
Ireland  is  either  virtually  another  English  oounty,  or  an  inde- 
pendent state*  The  next  step  will  be  to  petition  against  Scotch 
gardeners  or  Scotch  professors. 

A  Regulated  Emigration,  so  extensive  as  to  be  substantially 
beneficial,  must  stand  or  fall  on  the  supposed  necessity  of  its 
adoption*  We  are  sore,  that  if  necessary  at  all,  it  is  as  much 
less  dangerous,  as  it  is  infinitely  mote  serviceable,  than  either  of 
the  substitutes  that  we  have  alluded  to*  Civil  and  military  aspen* 
ses,  at  present  ill  applied  in  Ireland,  but  which  might  be  trans* 
ferred  to  this  object,  and  ultimately  dispensed  with  altogether* 
would  go  far  towards  meeting  the  charges.  What  may  be  saved 
thereby  out  ofthe  awful  future,  Qod  only  can  tell.  Abhorring  fa- 
mily differences  and  distinctions,  and  not  disheartened  though 
disappointed  at  recent  changes,  we  look  to  the  timeof  a  communi- 
cation of  equal  rights,  and  equal  happiness— an  interchange  of 
people,  as  well  as  of  militias* 

Let  us  then  resolve  at  last  thus  to  regenerate  Ireland.  We 
shall  all  find  in  it  our  several  advantages*  The  labouring  classes 
would  at  once  see  closed  before  them  that  chasm,  which  is  now 
widening  every  day,  and  crumbling  down  the  very  precipice 
upon  which  they  stand,  threatening  to  swallow  up  all  possible 
means  of  instruction,  respectability,  and  independence*  The 
farmer  may  perhaps  understand,  that  if  Pat  learns  to  eat  his 
own  corn,  less  will  make  its  way  into  Liverpool  market-place. 
The  manufacturer,  that  as  soon  as  the  Irish  peasant  feels  a  clean 
shirt  and  stockings  to  be  pleasanter  things  than  a  bundle  of  rags, 
scarce  enough  to  frighten  a  blackbird  from  a  cherry  tree,  a  pro- 
spect for  a  demand  may  open  upon  him  nearer  than  the  East 
Indies*  The  capitalist  may  find  at  home  (for  such  is  Ireland)  a 
safer  profit  than  in  speculations  with  caciques,  or  loans  to  Fer- 
dinand* And  the  Orangeman  (whilst  it  must  needs  be  so)  will 
be  surrounded  with  less  inflammable  temperaments,  which  he 
may  perhaps  then  insult  a  few  years  longer  with  better  chances 
of  impunity. 

.0 
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We  should  say  farther  to  the  Protestant,  you  will  then  obtain 
a  fairer  hearing  for  your  arguments,  when  they  no  longer  issue 
from  the  suspected  camp  of  the  oppressor, 

'  Nor  truths  divine  come  poiton'd  from  your  tongue.9 

We  would  add  to  the  Statesman,  give  to  all  your  subjects  equal 
laws  and  equal  civilization,  and  then  you  may  pursue  your  fo- 
reign policy  unshackled  by  domestic  fears,  and  regain  your  cha- 
racter in  Europe,  whose  taunts  now  close  the  mouth  of  every 
honest  Englishman,  whether  at  Rome  or  at  Vienna;  whilst 
Polish  Ireland — the  Sicily  of  the  West,  is  made  a  proverb,  and 
a  place  which  foreigners  are  sent  to  look  at,  that  they  may  be 
disabused  of  their  Anglomania,  by  this  spectacle  of  our  folly 
and  injustice !  Lastly,  we  would  tell  the  English  people,  that 
of  their,  public  debt  to  Ireland,  (six  centuries  of  misgovern- 
ment,)  the  first  instalment  is  yet  unpaid;  that  if  they  are  not 
now  prepared  to  make  every  effort,  (and  among  these  emigra- 
tion is  one  of  the  easiest,)  they  had  better  have  let  the  million^ 
whom  their  charity  five  years  ago  rescued  from  the  grave,  have 
then  perished,  than  thus  Keep  them,  year  after  year,  stretched  on 
the  rack  of  an  existence  that  will  only  have  been  prolonged  for 
further  capacity  of  torture  and  of  endurance.  If  nations  will 
commit  great  errors  in  policy  and  justice,  either  by  misleading^ 
through  their  magistrates,  the  common  people,  with  promises  of 
maintenance,  which  themselves  create  the  final  impossibility  of 
their  performance;  or  by  disorganizing  all  the  higher  principles 
and  tendencies  of  our  nature,  till  man  has  little  left  beyond  tho 
headlong  instincts  of  the  cattle  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and 
among  which  he  is  treated  as  scarcely  chief,  except  that  he  can 
poll  at  an  election — in  such  cases,  a  government,  being  thus 
guilty  of  the  consequences,  is  bound  to  step  forward  with  re- 
pentant, decisive,  and  comprehensive  atonements,  and  to  close 
its  ears  to  no  measures  of  retribution,  but  such  as  would  either 
aggravate  the  original,  or  only  substitute  new  and  greater  evils. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  local  contributions  should  cover  both 
the  removal  of  the  emigrant  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  and 
"his  passage  to  the  colonies.  In  the  event  of  no  sufficient  de- 
mand for  his  labour  upon  arriving  there,  the  public  loan  of  L.60, 
and  an  allotment  of  100  acres,  more  or  less,  will  be  offered 
him,  upon  the  principle  of  a  repayment  by  instalments,  com- 
mencing with  the  7th  year,  and  secured  upon  the  land  and  its 
improvements.  The  cordial  assistance  of  tho  colonial  legisla- 
tures, who  are  as  much  interested  in  the  addition  to  their  popu- 
lation, as  we  are  in  the  reduction  of  ours,  is  of  course  assumed. 
"The  government  emigrant,  as  head  of  a  family,  is  to  be  (subject 
'    vol.  xlvik  no.  «J3.  o 
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to  as  few  special  exceptions  as  possible)  under  fifty ;  and  to  be 
In  health,  of  character,  desirous  himself  to  emigrate^  fend  at 
home  so  thoroughly  an  unemployed  pauper,  that  no  diminution 
of  national  production  can  arise  by  his  removal.  So  far  from 
an  abstraction  of  labour  and  capital,  in  proportionate  quantities, 
being  the  result  of  such  a  measure,  whatever  labour  is  about  to 
be  thus  removed,  is  unproductive  labour,  and  in  a  public  point 
of  view,  worse  than  nothing — whilst  the  capital  to  be  expended 
in  this  removal,  (supposing  it  even  never  to  be  repaid,  directly 
or  indirectly,)  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  amount  of  the  un- 
productive capital  which  must  be  otherwise  spent  in  the  pauper's 
unprofitable  maintenance  at  home.  The  money  will  be  spent 
upon  them — the  only  question  is,  shall  it  be  wasted  here  to  their 
misery  and  our  total  loss,  or  thus  advanced  for  their  certain 
happiness,  and  with  every  probability  of  great  national  advan- 
tages. An  order  of  removal  to  be  served  on  so  many  thousands 
of  our  countrymen,  though  granted  as  a  boon,  and  received  with 
gratitude,  is  still  a  melancholy  necessity — a  painful  penalty 
upon  a  state  of  things,  arising  out  of  a  complicated  and  neglect- 
ed system.  Yet  in  waste  of  money  and  of  suffering,  it  is  nothing 
in  comparison  of  what  is  going  on  at  present,  where,  (to  take  a 
single  instance,)  we  find  the  population  of  a  place  like  Maccles- 
field diminished  by  6000  compulsory  removals  in  a  single  year. 


Art.  X. — The  Resurrection  of  Believers,  and  Christ  the  Author 
,  qfit :  A  Sermon,  Preached  in  St  Cuthbert's  Church,  on  Sabbath, 
August  19,  1827,  being  the  Sabbath  immediately  after  the  Fu- 
neral of  the  late  Sir  H.  Moncrieff  JVeUwood,  Bart.  D.D.  By 
Andrew  Thomson,  D.D.  Minister  of  St  George's,  Edinburgh. 
Fifth  Edition.  Edinburgh :  William  Wfayte  and  Co.  1828. 
Pp.  51. 

r  |  ihe  conduct  and  character  of  the  great  Father  of  our  nation- 
-*■  al  church,  whose  decease  called  forth  this  masterly  dis- 
course, present  a  worthy  theme  of  contemplation,  as  well  to  the 
divine  as  to  the  politician.  Few  men  have  ever  run  a  long  course 
of  public  and  private  life  with  more  universal  esteem,  or  have 
more  owed  to  the  sterling  qualities  of  their  nature,  the  high  es- 
timation in  which  they  were  held.  Endowed  with  a  masculine 
strength  and  plainness  of  understanding  rarely  equalled,  and  cul- 
tivating all  his  faculties  with  a  preference  to  the  solid  over  the 
showy,  truly  characteristic  of  his  natural  force  of  mind ;  possess- 
ing in  an  enviable  degree  both  quickness  and  penetration  to 
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reach  ai  once  (be  substance  of  thing*,  and  to  tear  off  the  crust 
that  enveloped  it,  he  was,  both  in  public,  conflicts  and  in  the  in- 
tercourse of  domestic  life,  one  in  whose  presence  nonsense,  and 
imposture,  and  sophistry,  and  affectation,  could  not  live.  Gifted 
with  as  clear  and  instructive  a  manner  of  imparting  informa- 
tion aa  ever  man  had,  it  wfce  bard  to  say  whether  he  most  ex* 
celled  aa  a  teacher  or  a  combatant ;  whether  he  shone  most,  and 
did  most  good,  in  conveying  knowledge  and  enlightening  dark 
passages,  or  in  wrestling  with  and  overthrowing  error.  But  the 
flfcanly  habits  of  his  whole  mind,  his  feelings  as  well  as  his 
judgment,  made  him  regard  the  shining  with  indifference,  per- 
haps with  contempt,  and  value  only  the  good  he  did.  Accord* 
ingly,  he  reaped  the  reward  of  those  who  seek  not  fame,  but 
follow  the  course  that  lead  to  it:  Fame,  unsought,  followed 
him. 

Descended  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family v  Sir  HL  Mon- 
crioff  early  devoted  himself  to  the  humble  but  useful  labours  of 
the  Scottish  ministry.  His  sense  of  religion,  which  was  deep 
and  solemn,  and  attended  and  animated  him  from  his  childhood 
to  his  deathbed,  conspired  with  his  taste  to  point  out  this 
cctarae :  And  he  pursued  it  steadfastly  and  zealously— not  as  the 
hireling  who  Jnakes  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  a  place  of  earthly 
wages,  but  as  he  who  feels  the  high  importance  of  the  work  he 
has  to  do,  and  looks  for  his  reward  where  moths  cannot  corrupt, 
nor  thieves  break  in  and  steal.  To  him  the  church  was  not  a 
worldly  profession,  taken  up  in  preference  to  the  army  or  the 
bar,  which  chiefly  attract  others  of  his  station.  He  followed  the 
vocation  as  one  having  indeed  a  call  to  do  the  work  of  God.  He 
was  truly,  and  in  the  ancient  and  best  sense  of  the  word,  a  Godly 
Minister — the  legitimate  descendant  of  those  who,  because  they 
followed  the  dictates  of  their  consciences,  devoted  their  lives  to 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  sought  death  in  a  good  cause, 
have  become  the  laughing-stock  of  the  witlings  in  modern  times, 
who  are  ranged  on  the  side  of  abuses  and  arbitrary  government, 
for  no  better  reason  than  that,  besides  leaving  us  the  example  of 
their  pure  lives  and  heroic  deaths,  they  bequeathed  to  us  also  the 
benefits  of  a  free  constitution,  formed  on  the  ruins  of  the  tyranny 
their  valour  and  constancy  had  overthrown.  Of  this  illustrious 
class  of  patriots  and  saints,  the  unceasing  admiration  of  the  wise 
and  the  good  in  all  ages,  was  Sir  Harry.  Had  he  lived  in  their 
day,  his  blood  would  assuredly  have  been  mingled  with  theirs, 
in  defending  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  right,  which  his 
manly  eloquence  and  powerful  reason  had  upholden.  In  our 
own  times  he  was  the  faithful  adherent  of  the  same  good  cause, 
—the  apostle  of  the  same  sacred  principles ;  and  nothing  but  the 
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dread  of  his  frown  prevented  him  from  being  also,  like  them, 
the  scorn  of  the  same  servile  and  self-interested  tribe  of  little 
wits. 

He  was  originally  established  as  a  parish  priest  in  the  coun- 
try; but  while  yet  a  young  man,  he  was  called  to  the  largest  pa* 
rochial  charge  in  the  Scottish  capital*  There,  with  above  50,000 
souls  committed  to  his  care,  he  rejected  all  idea  of  the  plurali- 
ties, of  late  years  so  hurtfully  introduced  into  our  establishment, 
contrary  to  its  fundamental  principles.  He  was  never  a  candi- 
date for  any  professorship,  or  any  lecture ;  he  faithfully  did  his 
Master's  wort,  preaching  to  all,  saving  many,  instant  in  season 
and  out  of  season ;  fearing  the  face  of  no  man,  and  teaching  and 
declaring  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  truth,  with  the  firmness  of 
purpose,  and  the  vigour  of  execution,  which  he  thought  suited  to 
the  wants  of  those  he  served,  and  the  weight  of  his  commission* 
Accordingly,  no  one  ever  enjoyed  a  more  universal  or  constant 
popularity ;  and  that  not  as  a  favour  acquired  by  unworthy  arti- 
fices, by  flimsy  ornaments  of  speech,  by  courtesy  of  demeanour 
to  his  nock,  or  by  associating  much  with  them,  or  even  by  doing 
what  no  man,  nor  any  ten  men,  could  hope  to  do,  visiting  all  the 
sick,  and  all  the  poor,  in  so  vast  and  scattered  a  district— but  by 
diligently  bestirring  himself  in  the  appointed  work  of  preaching 
the  Gospel,  for  which,  as  his  highest  duty,  be  felt  a  warmth  of  zed 
that  had  been  kindled  in  his  cradle,  and  after  the  frost  of  eighty 
winters,  burnt  bright  to  the  last,  when  it  illuminated  his  dying 
bed.  *  I  delight  to  preach/  said  the  expiring  Pastor,  *  but  I 
'  8liall  never  preach  there  any  more — I  shall  never  speak  a  word 
'  to  that  people  again/  Then,  with  firmness  though  with  diffi- 
culty, he  added,  '  I  could  go  over  the  whole  earth,  to  preach  the 
*  doctrine  of  salvation  by  die  Cross  of  Christ,' 

His  talents  as  a  preacher,  accordingly,  were  of  the  very  first 
order*  There  was  nothing  paltry,  or  affected,  or  vain,  or  world- 
ly, in  either  the  matter  of  his  discourse,  or  the  manner.  He 
s]K>ke  with  authority.  Delivering  a  great  message  to  the  congre- 
gation, and  rejecting  with  disdain  all  the  petty  arts  by  which 
lesser  men  on  lesser  occasions  seek  to  win  to  themselves  the  at- 
tention of  an  audience,  he  sturdily  assumed  their  attention  as 
his  undoubted  right;  for  gaining  which,  he  would  make  no 
sacrifice ;  for  receiving  which,  would  render  no  thanks.  He  had 
it,  indeed,  without  the  asking ;  and  he  went  on  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  close,  as  if  he  knew  he  had  it.  His  manner  was  firm, 
manly,  decided,  even  somewhat  peremptory ;  but  not  harsh,  not 
dogmatical ;  it  was  the  manner  that  becomes  a  minister  of  God 
officiating  at  his  altar,  humble,  indeed,  when  ho  has  to  offer  up 
his  people's  supplications,  but  authoritative  in  declaring  to  that 
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people  his  Master's  will.  He  lias  nothing  to  do'  with  the  arts  by 
which  the  poet  seeks  to  please,  or  the  songster  to  tickle  the  ear, 
or  the  player  who  struts  his  little  hoar  to  raise  fantastic  emotions, 
and  sound  out  some  tale  of  woe :  Nor  has  he  to  implore  favonr  at 
the  hearer's  hands,  nor  to  mislead  by  persuasive  topics,  nor  to 
argue  and  wrangle  upon  doubtful  matters  of  worldly  expediency, 
nor  to  call  up  the  bad  or  the  doubtful  passions  of  our  nature,  by 
setting  up  one  frail  man  over  another  in  estimation  or  in  power. 
But  his  function  is  to  declare  the  things  of  God — to  proclaim  his 
promises  as  the  herald  of  a  higher  power — to  affright  men  from, 
vice,  by  painting  its  misery  and  its  perils — to  keep  men  steadfast 
in  the  faith,  by  calling  them  back  when  they  stray,  by  upholding 
them  when  backsliding,  by  arousing  them  when  slumbering  over 
the  things  that  belong  to  their  peace.  That  these  high  offices 
were  performed  worthily  and  steadily,  but  with  all  earnestness, 
and  with  all  tenderness,  by  this  great  presbyter,  we  have  the 
impressive  and  eloquent  testimony  of  his  favourite  disciple. 

*  '  I  hare  still  to  speak  of  him  as  a  minister  and  a  herald  of  the  ever- 
lasting Gospel.  He  esteemed  it  his  highest  honour  to  be  employed  in 
proclaiming  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  perishing  sinners — in  de- 
livering to  them  the  message  with  which  he  was  intrusted — and  in  '  tcs- 

*  tifying  to  all  the  Gospel  of  God's  grace.9  And  though  the  greatest  of 
human  beings  is  not  too  great  for  such  an  office  as  this,  and  though  the  re- 
ality and  the  power  of  the  Gospel  depend  not  on  the  opinions  of  men,  yet 
I  have  often  regarded  him  with  admiration  and  reverence,  and  have  felt 
myself  become  stronger  in  the  faith  of  a  suffering  Redeemer,  when  I  saw 
a  man  of  his  vigorous  intellect,  of  his  varied  experience,  of  his  masculine 
character,  and  of  his  station  and  influence  in  society,  ascending  the  pul- 
pit which  I  now  occupy,  that  he  might '  preach  Christ  and  him  cruci- 
4  fied,'  and  that  he  might  preach  this  humbling,  offensive,  and  despised 
truth  as  the  truth  of  God,  as  the  object  of  his  own  settled  faith,  and  as 
the  foundation  of  his  own  fixed  and  delighted  hope.  I  need  not  tell  yoii, 
my  friends,  of  this  congregation,  how  faithfully  he  '  declared  to  you  the 
'  whole  counsel  of  God' — how  ably  and  how  clearly  he  opened  up  the 
Scriptures  for  your  instruction— the  force  and  distinctness  with  which 
he  addressed  your  understandings — the  unction  and  the  fervour  with 
which  he  appealed  to  your  hearts — the  anxiety  which  he  displayed  to 
alarm  the  careless  and  the  impenitent— the  tenderness  which  he  showed 
in  speaking  consolation  to  the  afflicted— the  encouragement  that  he  pre- 
sented to  the  timid,  the  dejected,  and  the  wavering— the  reproofs  which 
he  sent  home  to  the  consciences  of  the  backsliders— the  seasonable  ad* 
monitions  which  he  gave  to  the  young  and  to  the  old,  to  the  rich  and 
to  the  poor,  to  men  of  every  rank  and  of  every  condition— the  uncom- 
promising fidelity,  and  the  unaffected  earnestness,  with  which  he  teeti* 
tied  to  one  and  all  of  you,  *  repentance  towards  God  and  faith  towards 

*  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  with  which  lie  mingled  the  doctrines  and  the 
duties  of  the  Christian  life  as  inseparable  from  one  another,  and  Mil h 
which,  in  all  that  lie  spoke  to  you,  he  exhorted,  besought,  and  persuaded 
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you  '  by  the  mercies*  and  *  by  tbe  terrors  of  tbe  Lord/  to  '  flee  from 
'  the  wrath  to  come/  and  to  '  take  hold  on  eternal  life.'  In  this  work  of 
preaching  the  gospel  he  had  peculiar  pleasure— his  whole  heart  was  in 
it — he  always  spoke  of  it  with  something  like  fondness— he  performed  it 
with  great  punctuality,  even  after  the  feebleness  of  advanced  age  had 
come  upon  him — and  there  is  not  one  of  the  youngest  and  most  diligent 
ministers  6f  our  church  who  is  more  careful,  more  assiduous,  more  un- 
remitting in  making  his  pulpit  preparations,  than  he  was,  down  to  the 
very  last  time  that  he  conveyed  to  you  his  Master's  message.  And  one 
of  the  latest  things  that  he  said  to  me,  indicated  that  he  thought  of  his 
office  in  all  its  importance,  and  that  he  thought  of  it  with  delight,  even 
when  his  ministry  was  closed  for  ever.  When  mentioning  to  him,  on 
the  communion  Sabbath,  that  I  had  to  leave  him,  in  order  that  I  might 
be  in  time  to  officiate  for  him  here,  he  said,  with  all  the  ardour  which 
he  was  capable  of  expressing,  '  I  delight  to  preach— but  I  shall  never 
'  preach  there  any  more— I  snail  never  speak  a  word  to  that  people  again/ 
And  then  he  added,  with  firmness,  though  with  difficulty,  '  I  could  go 
'  over  the  whole  earth,  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  the  cross 
'  of  Christ* ' 

It  may  not  be  known  to  our  readers  in  other  countries,  that 
tbe  courts  or  judicatories  of  the  Scottish  Church,  besides  their 
ordinary  functions  as  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  possess  a  kind  of 
legislative  authority  in  all  matters  tending  to  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion and  the  establishment  Their  deliberations,  therefore,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  supreme  body,  the  General  Assembly,  which 
meets  yearly  at  Edinburgh,  and  is  holden  with  much  solemnity 
in  one  of  the  ancient  churches  of  the  city,  possess  extraordinary 
interest,  of  a  mixed  political  and  religious  kind.  In  these  meet- 
ings, Sir  Harry  (we  name  him  as  he  was  called  all  over  Scot- 
land, without  the  superfluous  addition  of  a  surname)  was  a  con- 
stant and  a  most  powerful  attendant  He  deemed  it  a  most  im- 
portant clerical  as  well  as  civil  duty,  and  second  only  to  his  mi- 
nistrations at  the  altar.  The  following  passage  faithfully  de- 
scribes him  in  the  exercise  of  this  function* 

'  The  attendance  of  ministers  on  our  ecclesiastical  courts  he  always 
considered  as  a  matter  of  essential  moment  However  faithful  and  la- 
borious they  might  be  in  their  parochial  sphere,  he  regarded  the  church 
judicatories  as  another  sphere  where  they  had  important  obligations  to 
fulfil,  and  where  they  had  opportunities,  if  not  of  securing  right  deci- 
sions, at  least  of  preventing  serious  evils,  and  of  bearing  an  open  testis 
mfony  to  the  maxims  and  the  doctrines  and  the  practices  of  a  purer  age* 
He  himself  gave  an  example,  in  this  respect,  of  the-  lessons  which  lie 
taught  to  others ;  for  so  long  as  his  strength  was  ecpial  to  the  task,  he 
was  found  steadily  at  his  post,  assisting  at  the  deliberations  that  were 
carried  on,  and  doing  what  he  could  for  the  interests  of  religion  and  of 
the  church.  For  engaging  in  the  business  and  discussions  that  were 
introduced  on  those  occasions,  he  was  admirably  fitted  by  his  acquired 
talents,  as  by  his  natural  gifts.    Whatever  was  the  subject  of  debate, 
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or  whatever  was  the  nature  of  the  cause  at  issue,  he  was  prepared  for 
throwing  upon  it  almost  all  the  light  it  could  receive,  and  for  guiding  it 
to  a  just  and  advantageous  conclusion,  by  his  correct  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  of  our  ecclesiastical  constitution— his  minute  knowledge 
of  the  forms  and  statutes  and  decisions  of  the  church— his  power  of  se- 
parating between  the  intrinsic  and  the  adventitious  circumstances  of 
any  question  that  came  under  review,  and  his  energetic  application  Of 
all  the  varied  resources  of  information  and  of  skill  which  he  brought  into 
the  field,  and  wielded  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  And  many  of  you,  I 
doubt  not,  hare  often  listened  with  delight  to  the  lucid  statement,  the 
forcible  argumentation,  and  the  bold,  fervid,  masculine,  eloquence  which, 
if  it  did  not  command  the  assent  and  determine  the  judicial  conduct  of 
those  to  whom  he  addressed  himself,  gave  them  at  least  a  strong,  irre- 
sistible impression  of  his  talent  and  his  sincerity,  and  rendered  it  a  diffi- 
cult achievement  for  them  to  resist  his  measures,  and  to  adopt  their  own. 

4  When  I  think  of  these  things— when  I  look  back  on  the  course  which 
he  thus  so  long  and  so  splendidly  pursued— -when  I  reflect  on  the  power 
and  the  rectitude  of  his  doings  as  an  ecclesiastical  ruler— when  I  consi* 
der  that  his  single  object  was  to  advance  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  our 
land,  and  to  render  our  church  its  blessing  and  its  glory— when  I  re* 
member  how  dear  that  object  was  to  his  heart,  and  how  strenuously  and 
mightily  he  wrought  for  its  accomplishment— and  when  I  bethink  my- 
self of  the  melancholy  met  that  he  has  been  taken  from  us,  and  that  we 
shall  see  his  race,  ana  hear  his  voice,  and  profit  by  his  labours,  no  more, 
I  caanot  help  exclaiming,  as  Elisha  did,  when  with  amazement  and  sor? 
row  he  saw  Elijah  carried  up  into  heaven,  '  My  father,  my  father !  the 
'  chariot  of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen  thereof  1' ' 

His  religion,  as  it  was  that  of  reason  and  freedom,  was  most 
abhorrent  to  all  bigotry  and  all  intolerance.  Strong  as  bis  feel- 
ings were  on  sacred  subjects,  nothing  ever  revolted  him  that 
came  in  the  shape  of  argument,  and  seemed  to  have  truth  for 
its  object,  Universal  toleration  was  his  principle ;  or  if  he  would 
not  so  announce  it,  it  was  only  because  the  term  seemed  to  de- 
scribe as  a  boon  what  was  indeed  an  imprescriptible  right 
Civil  disabilities  for  religious  creeds — tests  for  worldly  offices, 
taken  from  declarations  of  faith— he  rejected  with  indignation, 
as  the  highest  injustice  towards  men,  and  as  the  worst  degra- 
dation of  religion.  But  to  prostitute  the  most  awful  mysteries 
of  our  faith,  by  making  them  the  passport  to  the  basest  tcoir 
poralities,  he  regarded  with  abhorrence  as  profane  and  impious* 
In  all  matters  civil  and  religious,  liberty  found  him  her  steady, 
undaunted,  uncompromising  champion.  His  zeal  was  tempered 
by  sound  practical  information,  admirable  discretion,  great  know- 
ledge both  of  man  and  of  men ;  nor  did  his  con versancy  with  the 
things  of  another  world  prevent  him  from  bearing  his  part  in 
administering  the  affairs  of  this,  as  far  as  his  duty  to  God  and 
man  justified  or  required  his  exertions.  The  constitution,  as 
fouuded  in  old  times,  or  rather  growing  up  gradually  as  found- 
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<*}  upon  the  rock  of  lawful  resistance  by  the  patriots  of  the  First 
James  and  Charles's  time,  and  as  finally  purified  by  those  of  the 
Revolution,  he  well  understood,  and  firmly  supported.  <  He 
\  was  a  Whig  of  1688/  to  use  his  own  memorable  declaration  upon 
one  of  the  last  occasions,  if  not  the  very  last,  when  he  appeared 
to  take  part  in  public  affairs.  This  was  the  rule  of  his  political 
life ;  and  though  the  determined  enemy  of  faction,  as  well  as  of 
oppression  and  abuse,  he  was  not  averse  to  the  name  and  the 
functions,  of  late  too  much  despised,  of  a  party  man.  The  Dis- 
course before  us  paints  this  part  of  his  character,  like  all  the 
rest,  with  a  true  but  strong  hand* 

•  I  may  speak  of  him  as  animated  by  a  patriot's  spirit.  He  loved  his 
country.  He  gloried  in  its  eminence  ana  its  privileges.  He  stood  for 
its  independence,  and  for  the  freedom  of  its  people  as  a  birthright— as  a 
jewel  that  has  no  compeer — as  a  possession  that  is  beyond  price.  He 
longed  for  its  better  emancipation  from  ignorance — from  misrule— -from 
faction — from  everything  in  its  laws,  its  habits,  its  circumstances,  which 
tended  to  mar  its  prosperity,  or  to  endanger  its  safety.  He  prayed  from 
the  heart  that  God  might  save  the  King,  and  bless  the  people,  and  make 
his  empire  the  seat  of  true  religion,  of  sound  learning,  of  genuine  liberty, 
of  virtue,  and  peace,  and  happiness.  He  felt  an  interest  in  everything 
by  which  its  welfare  could  be  affected ;  and  conceiving  that  neither  his 
Christian  vocation  nor  his  ministerial  office  made  him  an  alien  from  any- 
thing that  could  work  his  country's  weal  or  his  country's  woe,  he  wns 
bold  to  express  his  sentiments  on  all  topics  of  public  importance,  and 
thus  assisted  the  progress  of  just  and  liberal  views  among  his  fellow-citf- 
zens,  by  giving  to  them  all  the  influence  that  could  be  legitimately  de- 
rived from  his  enlightened  understanding,  and  his  exalted  character.    - 

*  I  may  speak  ofhim  as  a  man  of  enlarged  philanthropy,  who  mourn* 
ed  fcr  the  darkness  and  the  degradation  and  the  sufferings  of  his  spe- 
cies ;  who  rejoiced  in  whatever  was  done  to  illuminate  the  nations  and 
diffuse  the  blessings  of  intellectual  culture,  of  moral  purity,  of  Christian 
doctrine,  of  comfort  and  of  peace ;  and  whose  ardent  and  delighted  anti- 
cipations were  continually  looking  forward  to  the  period,  when  every  of- 
fence would  be  taken  away— when  every  yoke  would  be  broken — when 
liberty  would  be  proclaimed  to  the  captive,  and  the  oppressed  would  go 
free — when  the  sun  of  righteousness  would  shine  upon  the  dark  places 
of  the  earth — when  civilisation  and  its  attendant  blessings  would  visit 
every  barbarous  clime— and  when,  instead  of  that  unrighteous  and  cruel 
dominion  which  sin  is  still  maintaining  amidst  the  unreclaimed  myriads 
of  our  fallen  race,  the  God  of  mercy  would  be  seen  '  taking  to  himself 
*  his  great  power,'  and  reigning  with  unresisted  sway  over  a  holy  and  a 
happy  world** 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  a  better  guide  than  Dr  Thomson  in 
delineating  the  personal  character  of  this  eminent  and  virtuous 
man.  Our  task  is  made  both  easier  and  more  useful,  though  less 
ambitious,  by  this  manner  of  executing  it.  We  give  abetter  pic- 
ture, and  by  a  nearer  observer,  than  we  could  draw  ourselves ; 
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while  we  preserve  in  our  pages  the  main  beauties  of  a  Discourse, 
the  great  merits  of  which  might  fail  to  exempt  it  from  the  fate' 
that  too  often  sweeps  sermons  into  oblivion,  merely  because  they 
are  of  such  unceasing  and  unlimited  production.  The  private 
character  of  Sir  Harry  is  feelingly  pourtrayed ;  and  with  this,' 
as  a  member  of  the  community,  and  as  a  Christian,  we  close 
these  extracts. 

'  But  he  was  not  a  mere  churchman,  important  as  was  that  relation, 
and  admirably  and  usefully  as  he  sustained  it ;  he  looked  abroad  upon 
society  and  upon  the  world,  and  took  an  interest  in  all  the  fortunes  of  his 
fellow-men,  and  felt  the  obligations  and  the  endearments  of  every  tie  by 
which  man  and  man  are  bound  together. 

*  I  must  not  venture  into  the  domestic  circle — sacred  at  this  moment 
by  the  depth  and  freshness  of  its  sorrow — and  tell  you  how  much  he 
loved  there,  and  how  much  he  was  beloved. 

'  But  I  may  speak  of  him  as  a  Friend ;  and  how  many  can  bear  wit- 
ness to  me  when  I  say  that  his  friendship  was  invaluable !  It  was  warm 
—it  was  disinterested — it  was  liberal — it  was  active — it  was  unostenta- 
tious— it  was  unwavering  and  constant*  And  they  who  enjoyed  it,  en- 
joyed a  treasure;  for  there  was  both  the  willingness  and  the  ability  to  give 
them  the  most  substantial  tokens  of  his  favour  and  regard ;  and  he  un«* 
parted  these  without  grudging  and  without  upbraiding,  even  when  they 
cost  him  many  sacrifices,  ana  when  ingratitude  was  eventually  all  his 
recompense. 

'  I  may  speak  of  him  as  a  Christian,  whose  '  faith  stood  not  in  the 
'  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God/  Though  no  one  could  more 
readily  or  ably  '  give  to  them  that  asked  it  a  reason  of  the  hope  that 
*  was  in  him/  ana  though  no  one  prized  more  than  he  did  the  arguments 
and  the  evidences  by  which  Christianity  is  proved  to  be  a  divine  reve- 
lation, yet  the  only  effect  of  these,  under  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit, 
was  to  fortify  him  in  that  simple,  humble,  unwavering  belief  which  he 
yielded,  as  the  tribute  of  his  inmost  soul,  to  the  testimony  of  God  con* 
cerning  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  He  had  thoroughly  studied  for  himself 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  Gospel,  and  from  full  and  deliberate  conviction, 
as  well  as  for  its  experimental  application  of  his  own  personal  need,  he 
threw  himself,  without  pretension  and  without  reserve,  upon  the  atone* 
ment  and  righteousness  of  the  Redeemer,  as  the  only  ground  on  which 
he  could  look  for  pardon,  acceptance,  and  eternal  life ;  and  the  longer 
he  lived,  the  more  firmly  did  he  rest  on  that  as  the  great,  exclusive, 
immovable  foundation  of  a  sinner's  hope.  The  grand  and  leading  view 
which  he  habitually  took  of  the  Gospel,  was  that  of  a  dispensation  of 
grace— of  grace  free  and  unconditional;  and  in  this  light  he  regarded 
it,  not  as  a  matter  of  mere  speculation  or  mere  assent,  but  as-  that  in 
which  he  was  personally  and  necessarily  concerned  for  his  own  comfort 
and  his  own  salvation. 

'  Those  who  knew  him  best,  can  best  give  witness  how  faithfully  and 
habitually  he  embodied  his  knowledge,  and  his  principles,  and  his  hopes 
as  a  Christian,  into  his  life  and  deportment,  hia. daily  walk  and  conver- 
sation—how  tenderly  he  cared  for  the  fatherless  and  the  widow  that 
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were  so  often  committed  to  his  charge — how  active  and  assiduous  he 
was  in  helping  forward  deserving  youth,  in  giving  counsel  and  aid  to 
the  many  who  had  recourse  to  him  in  their  difficulties,  and  in  doing 
good  to  all  his  brethren  with  unaffected  kindness  as  he  had  opportunity 
-—how  patient  and  resigned,  amidst  the  severest  bereavements,  and  of 
these  he  experienced  not  a  few,  with  which  Providence  can  visit  the 
children  of  mortality — how  fervent  in  his  devotions  and  prayers — how 
diligent  in  his  study  of  the  sacred  volume,  from  which  he  drew  all  his 
religious  opinions — how  correct  and  dignified  in  the  whole  of  his  perso- 
nal demeanour — now  engaging  in  the  lighter  play,  as  well  as  in  the 
graver  exercise,  of  his  social  affections— end  how  ready,  amidst  all  the  at- 
tainments he  had  made,  and  all  the  honour  he  received  from  men,  to  ac- 
knowledge, as  I  have  often  heard  him  do,  the  shortcomings  of  his  duties, 
and  the  inadequacy  of  his  services,  and  the  sinfulness  and  imperfection 
that  mingled  in  all  his  doings,  and  still  to  betake  himself  to  the  blood  of 
sprinkling  and  the  finished  work  of  the  Messiah,  as  all  his  refuge  and 
as  all  his  hope. 

4  And  when  he  came  to  die— too  soon  for  us,  but  not  too  soon  for 
himself— he  manifested  the  same  excellencies  that  had  adorned  him  du- 
ring his  long  and  active  life — the  same  piety  towards  God — the  same 
trust  in  his  blessed  Redeemer— the  same  dependence  upon  the  Spirit  of 
all  grace — the  same  fortitude  under  suffering— the  same  affection  to  his 
friends— the  same  anxiety  about  his  people — the  same  desire  to  be  use- 
ful to  all  within  his  reach,  who  needed  his  counsel  or  his  aid.  And  to 
show  how  deeply  he  was  embued  with  the  spirit  of  religion,  and  how 
much  he  had  been  habituated  to  devotional  exercises,  and  how  truly, 
amidst  the  cares  and  activities  of  a  long  public  life,  the  concerns  of  the 
soul  and  eternity  had  been  his  all  and  all,— during  the  whole  course  of 
his  last  sickness,  and  even  amidst  the  few  and  shortlived  wanderings,  oc- 
casioned by  great  bodily  debility,  of  his  once  powerful  mind,  the  whole 
strain  of  his  meditations  was  directed  towards  his  God  and  Saviour  in 
heaven.  I  shall  never  forget  the  earnestness  and  the  fervour  with 
which,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  and  immediately  after  I  had  prayed 
with  him,  he  poured  forth  these  holy  supplications  for  himself — '  Lord, 
*  sanctify  me  more  and  more — fill  me  witn  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing, 
'  that  I  may  abound  in  hope,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost— 
'  £uide  me  by  thy  counsel  while  I  am  here,  and  afterwards  receive  me 
'  into  glory.** 

It  is  with  a  delicate  and  a  masterly  hand  that  Dr  Thomson 
touches  the  external  appearance,  not  to  be  separated  from  the 
higher  qualities,  of  an  object  on  which  the  memory  loves  to 
dwell.  The  following  short  passage  is  characteristic  and  stri- 
king:— 

4  This,  however,  1  regret  the  less,  as  his  character  in  all  its  leading  as- 
pects must  be  so  familiar  to  your  own  minds,  and  so  strongly  and  dis- 
tinctly impressed  upon  them,  as  to  require  from  me  no  illustration  to 
make  you  either  know  or  understand  it  It  had  a  length  and  a  breadth 
which  made  it  obvious  to  all.  It  had  nothing  hidden,  or  disguised,  or 
equivocal  about  it.    It  was  bold,  open,  forthcoming— resembling  in  that 
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respect  his  own  outward  person,  which  carried  on  it  the'  imprefes  of  con- 
scious integrity  and  bold  independence,  not  only  when  he  was  in  the 
prime  and  fulness  of  manhood,  but  even  when  liis  features  had  been  sof- 
tened, and  his  stature  bowed  down  by  age — so  that  you  could  not  fail  to 
be  conversant  with  its  reigning  qualities,  and  its  standard  merits.  There 
was  a  magnanimity  in  his  modes  of  thinking  and  of  acting,  which  was  as 
evident  to  the  eye  of  observation  as  were  the  lineaments  of  his  face  and 
the  dignity  of  his  gait  And,  indeed,  in  the  profound  and  endeared  re- 
spect with  which  yon  hare  ever  regarded  him,  and  in  the  silent  but  deep- 
felt  sorrow  which  at  this  moment  fills  your  bosoms,  there  are  ample  proofs 
that  you  are  no  strangers  to  all  that  high  excellence  by  which  he  was  so 
conspicuously  dignified  and  adorned/ 

The  loss  of  such  a  man  to  the  world  at  large,  and  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  to  the  good  cause,  in  church  and  state,  is  at  all  times 
Profoundly  to  be  deplored ;  and  in  no  age  is  easily  to  be  repaired, 
'he  great  principles  which  he  ever  strenuously  maintained,  of 
Eire  church  government,  have  to  lament  their  fast  and  power* 
1  advocate,  and  to  seek  for  an  able  protector  among  his  asso- 
ciates and  successors.  That  they  cannot  seek  in  vain,  we  may 
confidently  affirm,  as  long  as  men  like  the  eloquent  and  honest 
preacher  of  this  discourse,  or  the  distinguished  Dr  Chalmers, 
remain  among  us.  He  who  is  gone  laboured,  indeed,  during  the 
worst  of  the  evil  times, — when  the  spirit  of  truckling,  of  bribery, 
of  corruption,  had  made  such  havoc  among  the  sons  of  the  esta- 
blishment, as  caused  them  to  be  ashamed  of  the  vocation  where- 
with they  were  called,  and  tempted  them  to  renounce  the  honest 
and  severe  simplicity  of  the  presbyterian  scheme.  He  fought  the 
good  fight, — and  not  in  vain.  For  he  lived  to  see  a  better  spirit 
returning,  a  brighter  day  dawn ;  and  he  left  to  his  followers  this 
precious  lesson,  that  no  cause  can  be  hopeless,  which  is  followed 
in  the  right  and  the  truth,  while  its  votaries  do  not  abandon 
themselves  to  despair. 
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hen  we  last  turned  our  attention  to  the  State  of  Parties 
and  the  Structure  of  the  Administration,  the  confidence  of 
the  country  was  possessed,  and  its  hopes  raised,  in  a  degree  almost 
unexampled,  by  those  in  whose  hands  bis  Majesty  bad  placed 
the  powers  of  government.  A  change  unexpected,  and  as  yet 
unexplained,  has  since  shaken  that  confidence,  and  lowered 
those  hopes.  We  should  fail  in  our  duty  to  the  readers  of  this 
journal,  if  we  did  not  follow  up  our  former  remarks  with  some* 
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observations,  dictated  by  no  feelings  of  a  party  kind,  but  prompt- 
ed by  a  sincere  regard  for  the  best  interests  of  tbe  community, 
bound  up,  as  we  humbly  conceive  them  to  be,  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  liberal  principles  which  so  lately  guided  the  go- 
vernment, in  foreign,  as  well  as  domestic  affairs. 

There  is  this  remarkable  difference  between  the  late  change 
of  ministry,  and  that  which  happened  in  spring,  that  in  discus- 
sing the  grounds  of  the  latter,  we  felt  ourselves  under  no  ne- 
cessity to  call  in  the  aid  of  secret  history,  for  tbe  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining the  appearances  exhibited  to  the  world, — the  conduct  of 
the  coalescing  parties  on  all  great  questions  of  national  polity 
for  years  past,  affording  a  ready  and  natural  solution  of  every 
difficulty;  whereas,  the  recent  change  can  in  nowise  be  ex- 
plained by  reference  to  any  known  facts  in  the  previous  history 
of  those  connected  with  it,  and  indeed  seems  but  ill  accounted 
for  by  any  anecdotes,  or  other  passages  of  secret  history,  that 
have  as  yet  been  brought  before  the  public.    That  Messrs  Can- 
ning and  Huskisson  should  separate  from  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  Lord  Bathurst,  with  whom  they  agreed  on  no  one  point 
of  policy,  foreign  or  domestic,  and  unite  themselves  to  Lords 
Lansdowne  and  Carlisle  and  Mr  Ticrney,  with  whom  they  had 
long  ceased  to  have  any  material  difference  of  opinion,  was,  be* 
forehand,  so  natural  and  likely  an  event,  as  required  no  ex- 
planation, and  admitted  no  comment,  when  it  happened.     It 
was  equally  to  be  expected,  and  excited  as  little  surprise,  that 
the  new  ministry  should  be  warmly  supported  by  Lord  Holland 
and  Mr  Brougham,  whose  known  principles  its  members  agreed 
in  maintaining,  and  who  had  for  years  been  the  advocates,  and 
indeed  the  most  efficient  supports,  of  the  measures  grounded  on 
those  principles,  which  the  liberal  portion  of  the  preceding  ad- 
ministration bad  from  time  to  time  brought  forward.     That 
upon  Mr  Canning's  decease,  the  same  motives  should  continue 
to  operate  in  keeping  together  those  distinguished  individuals 
whom  they  had  at  first  brought  together,  was  a  consequence 
of  the  original  union,  or  rather  of  the  previous  agreement 
in   opinion,  which  had  formed  that  union,  and  cemented   it 
when  formed.     All  this  is  easily  explained,  without  having  re- 
course to  private  treaty  or  court  intrigue  for  a  solution.    It  is 
equally  easy  to  understand  how  the  new  ministry,  first  during 
Mr  Canning's  life,  and  then  after  his  death,  should  be  objects  of 
unceasing  and  unsparing  attack  from  his  former  colleagues-^ 
their  adherents  in  Parliament,   and   their   creatures   out   of 
doors.     That  the  Duke  of  Wellington  should  display  his  hosti- 
lity in  the  Lords,  and  Mr  Peel  in  the  Commons,  was  natural ; 
and  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  less  judicious  friends  of  each 
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slioald  be  more  forward  in  the  attack  than  their  more  wary 
leaders.  The  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  accordingly,  and  the 
Lord  Ellenborough,  made  various  exhibitions  of  their  oratory; 
which,  had  strength  always  accompanied  vehemence,  or  the 

Sower  to  offend  at  all  kept  pace  with  the  will,  might  have  been> 
eemed  equal  to  the  Philippics,  and  ranked  these  noble  person- 
ages among  the  first  orators  of  their  age.  The  pervading  prin- 
ciple of  ail  those  onsets,  was  aversion  to  Mr  Canning  personal- 
ly ;  and  pointed  reprobation  of  the  liberal  policy  he  had  of  late 
years  patronised,  with  a  conquest  over  his  former  prejudices 
and  the  habits  of  his  earlier  life.  All  this  was  to  be  expected, 
and  astonished  no  one ;  unless  that  the  indiscretions  of  Lord 
Ellenborough  attracted  towards  him  a  share  of  notice,  which 
caused  his  talents  for  debate  to  appear  advantageously,  and  to 
be  fully  appreciated,  perhaps  overrated. 

After  Mr  Canning's  death,  the  same  system  of  virulent  abuse* 
which  is  supposed  to  have  hastened  his  fate,  reduced  as  he  was  in 
strength  by  repeated  attacks  of  disease,  acting  on  a  naturally 
feeble  constitution,  was  faithfully  persevered  in*  His  memory 
was  reviled  without  measure,  as  without  decency;  and  one  most 
infamous  journal,  the  chosen  organ  of  the  high  church  party,  and 
like  its  other  organs  of  the  press,  noted  for  scattering  the  most 
detestable  charges  upon  individuals  of  purest  fame,  signalised 
Hff  pages  by  raising  the  infernal  cry  of  Atheism  against  the 
departed  minister,  whilst  yet  lying  on  his  bier.  Hitherto  all  is 
naturally  and  easily  accounted  for,  by  the  relative  state  of  par- 
ties, and  their  known  composition.  The  kind  and  nature  of  the 
attacks  bear  the  impress  of  the  characters  from  whom  they  pro- 
ceeded.  Every  animal,  as  Mr  Gibbon  said,  has  its  appointed 
cry,  or  howl,  or  bark,  or  hiss,  or  bray. 

We  are  now,  however,  approaching  the  period  when  wonder 
must  arise ;  and  have  to  note  proceedings  wholly  unaccountable 
upon  ordinary  grounds.  We  musty  indeed,  believe  certain  things 
to  have  happened,  because  there  is  sufficient  external  evidence 
of  the  facts ;  but  all  internal  evidence  is  against  their  likelihood ; 
and  no  one,  we  apprehend,  could  have  conceived  that  they  were 
possible,  before  they  were  known  to  have  occurred. 

Lord  Godericb,  who  had  been  advanced  to  the  head  of  the  go- 
vernment, did  not  long  delay  to  give  very  ample  proofs  of  his  en- 
tire unfitness  for  such  a  station,  in  such  times.  His  personal  worth 
was  ever  indisputable ;  his  talents  were  of  a  distinguished  or- 
der ;  his  information  had  been  greatly  extended  while  he  filled 
the  difficult  and  important  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer ;  and  his  devotion  to-  the  liberal  principles  of  policy  had 
gained  for  him  deserved  popularity,  and  given,  him  a  still  more 
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enviable  place  in  the  esteem  of  reflecting,  rational  men.  It  ia 
iherefore  with  any  feelings  rather  than  those  of  disrespect,  that 
we  join  all  the  Country,  of  every  party,  in  the  declaration,  that 
never  man  more  widely  miscalculated  his  powers,  or  his  nerves, 
or  the  callousness  of  his  feelings,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be  that 
fits  men  for  the  lead,  than  this  estimable  individual  did,  when 
he,  in  an  evil  hour,  assumed  the  command.  His  conduct  was 
a  aeries  of  acts  indicating  weakness ;  now  yielding  to  the  im- 
portunity of  friends,  against  his  own  better  judgment,  now 
alarmed  without  grounds  by  the  menaces  of  vapouring  adver- 
saries; till  at  length  he  resigned,  apparently  without  knowing 
what  he  bad  done,  and  then  returned  to  his  post,  without  know- 
ing what  to  do.  A  government  so  directed  could  not  possibly 
keep  its  ground :  and  unless  its  head  were  changed,  it  bad  but 
the  choice  of  falling  to  pieces  of  itself,  or  expiring  on  the  first 
Wow  being  struck,  by  as  ill-cemented  and  absurd  an  opposition 
as  ever  exposed  itself  to  the  ridicule  of  the  country.  The  for- 
mer alternative  was  its  fate ;  and  Lord  Ellenborough  and  Sir 
Thomas  Lethbridge  were  deprived  of  the  glory  of  giving  it  the 
finishing  stroke* 

Here,  however,  we  must  pause  to  ask,  why  the  colleagues  of  Lord 
Goderich  suffered  him  to  return  to  the  station  he  had  quitted  ? 
Ought  they  not  at  once  to  have  insisted  on  having  an  efficient 
head  ?  Who  doubts  that  his  Majesty  would  cheerfully  have  an- 
swered such  a  call?  He  had  insisted  on  Lord  Lansdowne  re- 
voking his  resignation  a  few  months  before,  upon  the  express 
ground  that  it  must  dissolve  a  ministry,  to  whose  principles, 
*  and  whose  persons,  he  was  equally  attached/  Nothing  had 
occurred  in  the  meantime  to  abate  the  Royal  confidence  and  fa- 
vour. Nothing  but  the  usual  bluster  in  the  drawing-rooms,  and 
the  wonted  scurrility  of  the  ultra  press  of  the  high  church, 
daily  and  weekly  vomiting  forth,  but  not  more  than  usual,  its 
slander,  obscenity,  and  blasphemy,  had  happened  to  scare  any 
courtier,  or,  excepting  Lord  Goderich,  any  minister,  from  his  post. 
Why,  then,  the  country  has  a  plain  right  to  ask,  did  the  Cabinet 
not  make  to  their  sovereign  the  fitting  representation?  It  can  only 
be  because  some  of  them  felt  culpably  indifferent  about  office, 
as  they  had  from  the  very  beginning,  and  because  others  suffer- 
ed feelings  of  delicacy  towards  a  colleague  to  usurp  the  place  of 
their  feelings  of  duty  towards  themselves  and  the  state,  whose 
affairs  they  had  undertaken  to  direct.  Lord  Goderich  had  shown 
no  such  delicacy  towards  them.  He  had  displayed  no  very  nice 
sense  of  his  own  exact  capacity  for  leading  the  Lords  and  head- 
ing the  Cabinet.  He  had  declined  .submitting  to  a  man  of  Lord 
Lansdowne's  superior  talents,  experience,  and  station ; — he  had 
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hastily,  and  without  the  least  reflection,  assumed  the  control 
of  the  King's  councils.  In  recompense  for  the  disregard  of  the 
just  claims  of  others,  they  weakly,  lis  it  sedms  to  us,  waved 
their  just  claims  of  right,  for  fear  of  wounding  his  feelings. 

The  intermediate  proceedings  are  still  a  secret ;  ho  account 
of  them  has  been  given  from  authority.  All  that  the  oountry 
knows,  is  the  feet  of  Lords  Lansdowne  and  Carlisle  and  Mr 
Tierney  .being  now  out  of  office,  with  all  their  adherents;  and 
Messrs  Huskisson  and  Grant,  and  Lords  Dudley  and  Palnaer* 
ston,  being  in  office,  united  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord 
Bathurst,  and  the  other  enemies  of  liberal  policy,  and  personal 
adversaries  of  Mr  Canning ;  among  whom  we  may  not  do  so 
offensive  a  thing  as  to  omit  Lord  Ellenborough,  whom  the  Duke 
k  said  to  have  taken  unto  himself,  as  the  spokesman  of  the  go- 
vernment in  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  report  most  current,  and  as  yet  uncontradicted,-  is  one 
which  we  cannot  possibly  believe,  respecting  as  we  do  the  per- 
sons to  whom  it  refers.    Mr  Hemes,  a  gentleman  utterly  un+ 
known  to  the  country,  and  to  Parliament,  except  in  the  subor- 
dinate stations  of  private  secretary  to  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury 
and  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  had  been  elevatod  to  the 
place  of  a  Commissary  General,  afterwards  of  Auditor  of  the 
Civil  List,  and,  lastly,  had  attained  the  height  of  his  natural 
career,  in  being  made  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  All  at  once, 
it  is  said,  the  necessity  of  making  him  Chancellor  of  the  Ex* 
chequer  was  felt, — and  he  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer !  Without  power,  rank,  talents  for  debate,  influence  of  any 
kind,  personally  or  through  his  connexions,  he  is  reported  to 
have  assumed  the  tone  of  authority  and  dictation ;  and  when 
Mr  Huskisson  required,  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  Finance  Committee  should  have  Lord  Althorp  for  its 
chairman,  this  unaccountably  fortunate  placeman  is  said  to  have 
threatened  to  resign,  unless  the  proposition  were  abandoned. 
Mr  Huskisson,  we  are  next  told,  insisted  on  carrying  his  point 
under  the  like  threat ;  and  was  heartily  and  honourably  joined 
by  Lords  Lansdowne  and  Carlisle,  and  Mr  Tierney,  in  the  decla- 
ration.   They  stood  by  him,  resolved  to  go  out  with  him,  if  he 
did  not  carry  his  point ;  a  point,  be  it  observed,  of  some  little  im- 
portance, inasmuch  as  it  involved  the  reality  and  efficacy  of  the 
Finance  Committee  itself.     What  followed  bears  so  little  rela- 
tion to  the  premises,  that  we  question  if  such  an  example  of 
what  logicians  term  non  sequitur,  can  be  produced,  from  all  the 
volumes  of  all  the  dialecticians  since  the  days  of  the  Stagyrite. 
Lords  Lansdowne  and  Carlisle,  and  Mr  Tierney,  agree  to  stand 
by  Mr  Huskisson,  in  the  struggle  between  him  and  Mr  Henries, 
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at  the  close  of  the  first  act, — and  the  curtain  rises  for  the 
cond,  with  Mr  Huskisson  and  Mr  Henries  sitting  amicably  in  the 
same  cabinet,  and  Lords  Lansdowne  and  Carlisle,  and  Mr  Tier* 
ney,  turned  ont  altogether,  their  places  being  filled  with  the  Ul« 
tra  Tories !  We  give  this  version  of  the  facte  as  they  have  been 
universally  stated,  only  observing,  that  it  seems  to  us  absolutely 
beyond  the  powers  of  credulity  to  receive  it  It  is  true,  none 
other  has  as  yet  been  presented  to  the  public  The  matter  is 
chiefly  interesting  to  the  parties;  the  nation  is  only  concerned, 
so  far  as  the  character  of  public  men  is  public  property. 

One  of  the  chief  actors  in  this  strange  drama,  Mr  Huskisson* 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  stating  his  case ;  but  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that,  on  the  hustings,  he  should  enter  into  all  its  de- 
tails ;  and  accordingly,  we  are  left  nearly  as  much  in  the  dark 
after  reading  his  story  as  before  the  perusal.  But  in  the  midst 
of  so  much,  perhaps,  necessary  suppression,  we  must  observe 
one  very  favourable  symptom,  and  we  note  it  with  unfeigned 
satisfaction.  Men  are  proverbially  prone  to  hate  those  they  have 
wronged.  Either  Mr  Huskisson  is,  from  superior  magnanimi- 
ty, an  exception  to  this  rule,  or  he  is  conscious  of  having  done 
nothing  evil, — for  he  gives  the  tribute  of  honest  and  disinterested 
praise  to  his  late  colleagues,  declaring,  in  terms  peculiarly  em- 
phatic, that  he  never  in  his  life  had  the  happiness  of  knowing 
men  of  more  sound  principles,  more  unblemished  integrity,  more 
straight-forward  policy,  than  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Carlisle, 
and  Mr  Tierney. 

-  After  this  high  commendation,  the  justice  of  which  their 
countrymen  will  gladly  admit,  any  tribute  of  applause  that  we 
can  offer  would  be  impertinent.  Yet  do  we  pause  for  a  moment 
to  remark,  that  the  only  charge  which  has,  through  the  whole 
course  of  these  proceedings,  been  even  hinted  at  against  them, 
is  a  too  scrupulous  regard  to  their  own  consistency  in  other 
men's  estimation,  and  perhaps  too  great  disregard  of  place. 
There  is  some  truth  in  both  these  censures.  Public  men  ought 
to  act  as  their  own  conscience  pronounces  right,  and  reckon 
upon  their  consistency  being  admitted  in  the  long  run,  even  by 
their  enemies.  They  should  also  prize  office,  as  the  means  of 
doing  good  to  the  state,  and  take  the  fair  means  of  maintaining 
their  title  to  it.  This  we  say,  to  show  how  little  we  are  bigoted 
in  favour  even  of  the  eminent  individuals  whose  names  have  of 
late  been  so  often  mentioned. 

But  of  one,  in  particular,  we  must  be  permitted  to  speak  a 
little  more  at  large,  because  we  grieve  to  find  that  he  has  been, 
by  the  ignorant  and  superficial  observer,  sometimes  charged 
with  want  of  vigour  and  firmness  in  the  lute  proceedings,     ilis 
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position  was  peculiar,  and  it  was  delicate.  For  reasons  we  are 
far  from  blaming,  the  King  did  not  think  fit  to  place  him  at  the 
head  of  his  councils.  A  superior — an  incomparably  superior 
man,  occupying  a  subordinate  station,  has  at  all  times  the  most 
hard  task  imposed  upon  him*  But  if  his  modesty  be  as  remark- 
able as  his  merit,  the  task  is  doubly  irksome.  No  man  who  has 
marked  the  manly,  firm,  and  persevering  course  of  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  and  observed  how  conspicuous  his  moderation  has  ever 
been  under  circumstances  the  most  trying  to  youth,  with  shining 
talents,  and  a  temper  naturally,  warm,  can  have  a  doubt  that 
he  is  most  eminently  rifted  with  decision  and  steadfastness ; 
and  that,  were  he  placed  in  the  station  to  which  all  his  faculties, 
let  him  bear  them  ever  so  meekly,  are  universally  felt  to  entitle 
him,  his  firmness  and  vigour  would  be  signally  displayed.  In 
the  place  he  has  lately  filled,  and  surrounded  by  the  colleagues 
he  then  bad  to  work  with,  any  other  course  than  that  he  held, 
would  have  exposed  him  to  the  less  tolerable  accusation  of  rest- 
lessness and  petulance. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  Lord  Lansdowne,  while  mis- 
placed in  the  Cabinet — we  mean  in  respect  of  Lord  Goderich 
— was  in  Parliament  supported  far  otherwise  than  he  bad  a 
right  to  expect.  Hi-humour  in  some  quarters — squeamishness 
in  others— in  some  an  impracticable  wisdom — in  some  an  irri- 
table or  an  ungovernable  temper — in  some  few,  a  lurking  im- 
Ktience  for  office— deprived  him  of  much  aid  which  he  might 
rly  have  reckoned  upon,  when  he  reflected  on  the  importance 
of  the  coalition  to  those  principles  which  he  and  his  friends  held 
in  common,  and  felt  the  great  sacrifice  of  personal  ease  which  he 
was  himself  making  to  further  the  good  cause.  It  was  other- 
wise ordered ;  and  they  who  withheld  their  support  from  a  sys- 
tem of  policy  which  they  approved,  and  they,  too,  who  gave  it 
a  niggardly  and  fastidious  support,  have  themselves  principally 
to  blame  for  the  late  change.  We  hold  not  even  those  blame- 
less who  cloaked,  probably  from  themselves,  under  the  name  of 
watchfulness,  a  coldness  amounting  to  alienation ;  an  indifference 
hardly  less  hurtful  than  hostility.  We  devoutly  hope  that  re- 
flection and  experience  will  hereafter  be  found  to  have  taught 
most  of  these  estimable  individuals  a  lesson  of  practical  wisdom 
—the  lesson  so  well  delivered  in  Mr  Fox's  memorable  words, 
( that  it  is  far  better  to  give  up  a  little  to  a  friend,  than  all  to 
*  an  enemy/ 

Of  the  composition  and  the  prospects  of  the  new  ministry, 
we  have  bqt  little  disposition  to  speak.  Whether  it  is  to  have 
the  benefit  of  Lord  Goderich's  services,  appears  still  uncertain ; 
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possibly  be  has  not  yet  made  up  hie  mind  to  share  the  responsi- 
bility. That  Mr  Hemes,  the  great '  feature'  of  the  times  be- 
long* to  it,  is  plain  enough ;  but  Mr  Huskisson  has  so  far  car* 
ried  his  point,  as  to  have  driven  him  from  the  Exchequer  to  the 
Mint ;  from  whence  another  struggle  may  send  him  back  to  the 
commissariot,  or  plunge  him  pensive  in  the  thick  retreats  of  the 
woods  and  forests !  A  military  finance-minister  is  a  novelty 
in  this  country  certainly,  whatever  it  may  be  in  Muscovy — But 
we  abstain  from  these  common  topics.  The  men  interest  us  far 
less  than  their  measures.  The  remnant  of  Mr  Canning's  friends 
have  by  their  leader  publicly  assured  us  that  *  promises,'  with 
'  guarantees,9  have  been  distinctly  given  to  them  by  their  col- 
leagues of  the  illiberal  school,  that  all  the  principles  of  liberal 
policy,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  which  we  nave  ever  been  at- 
tached, will  be  steadily  pursued  by  the  new  government. 
Free  trade,  cheap  bread,  low  taxes,  law  reform,  and  the  neces- 
sary investigation  of  delinquency,  as  well  as  extravagance,  are 
great  boons  to  the  country,  though  they  are  indeed  only  its  just 
rights.  We  shall  therefore  look  for  the  enjoyment  of  these  bless- 
ings— and  we  trust  that  Ireland,  for  which  no  stipulation  is  made, 
will  be  found  able  to  treat  and  to  gain  for  itself. 


[A  singular  scene  has  been  represented  in  all  the  tiewspapcrs, 
as  having  taken  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  touching  the  late 
changes.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  described  as  having  whol- 
ly given  up  Mr  Huskisson ;  and  instead  of  the  Guarantee  for 
continuing  the  late  liberal  policy  which  Mr  H.  stated  he  had  ob- 
tained, his  Grace  is  merely  made  to  say  that  he  had  offered  the 
character  of  the  ministry  as  a  security  that  no  policy  would  be 
pursued  hurtful  to  the  King  and  the  country !— The  mysterious 
affair  of  Mr  Herries  is  left  quite  unexplained ;  and  the  Lord  El- 
lenborough'8  accession  to  the  cabinet  remains,  to  any  one  who 
may  desire  to  inquire  of  such  a  matter,  as  incomprehensible  as 
before.  This  noble  person  is  described  as  having  used  a  rare 
and  striking  figure  of  rhetoric.  After  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  given  him  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  to  the  full  extent  of 
affording  not  the  least  explanation,  he  concludes  by  saying,  '  he 
•  shall  always  be  ready  to  meet  the  Noble  Marquis  on  any  ques- 
'  tion.'  Then  why  not  now  ?  But  it  is  idle  to  speculate  on 
things  that  must  be  instantly  submitted  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment.    Even  while  we  write,  we  hear  of  new  explanations  and 
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new  contradictions !  and  feel  how  foolish  it  is  to  write,  at  the 
distance  of  400  miles,  about  matters  that  must  be  settled  before 
what  we  write  can  come  under  the  eye  of  any  reader.] 


NOTE. 

In  some  remarks  in  our  Number  for  March  1827,  upon  Dr  (now  Bishop) 
Copleston's  Sermon,  we  spoke  in  a  manner  to  lead  the  readers  to  sup* 
pose  that  some  change  of  opinion  on  the  Catholic  Question  had  taken 
place  in  that  learned  and  respected  prelate's  mind  since  1809,  when  he 
espoused  Lord  Grenville's  cause  at  Oxford.  This,  too,  has  certainly  been 
the  prevailing  belief;  from  its  not  being  known  that  he  had  given  his  sup- 
port to  Lord  G.  from  motives  of  personal  respect  and  attachment ;  but 
with  a  difltinct  statement  that  they  differed  on  the  Catholic  Question. 
It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  contradict  this  misapprehension ;  both  be- 
cause it  vindicates  so  eminent,  and,  generally  speaking,  liberal  an  individual 
-—and  because  it  removes  the  hurtful  impression  of  the  great  cause  in 
question  having  lost  so  able  a  supporter.  The  met  seems,  from  all  we  hear, 
to  be,  that  his  Lordship's  opposition  to  the  Catholic  claims  has  rather  di- 
minished than  increased  of  late  years.  He  clearly  takes  a  different  line 
from  the  other  advocates  of  the  question. 


Anonymous  writers,  we  fear,  will  not  be  very  favourably  listened  to 
when  they  complain  of  their  incognito  being  violated,  or  of  the  blunders 
committed  by  those  who  pretend  to  have  peeped  under  their  masks.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  the  grossest  mistakes  are  constantly  made  on  the 
subject ;  and  the  most  groundless,  and  occasionally  the  most  injurious  ru- 
mours circulated,  with  unbounded  confidence,  as  to  the  authorship  of  papers, 
the  true  authors  of  which  are  entirely  unsuspected  and  unknown.  In 
justice,  therefore,  to  those  who  are  not  the  authors,  we  beg  leave  to  as- 
sure the  public,  that  our  masks  are  impenetrable ;  and  that  none  of  these 
rumours  or  assertions  can  possibly  proceed  from  any  knowledge  or  infor- 
mation, except  in  the  few  cases,  where  an  author  chooses  voluntarily  to 
discover  himself.  Our  arrangements  are  so  taken,  and  the  necessary  con- 
fidence so  checked  and  limited,  that  we  think  we  may  say  very  confidently 
that  no  allegation  of  the  kind,  which  does  not  proceed  from  such  a  quarter, 
can  be  entitled  to  the  least  regard ;  or  can  rest  on  anything  but  the  most 
vague  conjecture,  the  most  idle  prejudice,  or  the  most  ludicrous  mistake. 

We  have  no  great  reliance  on  the  effect  of  this  warning :  But  some  re- 
cent instances  of  extravagant  and  annoying  blunders,  seemed  to  impose  it 
on  us  as  a  duty  to  give  it  Most  certain  it  is,  that  those  who  take  it 
upon  them,  every  quarter,  to  inform  the  public  by  whom  each  article  iu 
our  new  Number  is  written,  can  by  possibility  know  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter— and  it  is  equally  certain,  though  the  proof,  of  course,  is  not  now  pro- 
ducible, that  their  information  is  generally  wrong.  • 
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Art.  L — Stale  Trials ;  or  a  Collection  of  the  most  interesting 
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'  TVeus  fecit,  Linnaeus  disposuit,'  was  the  somewhat  extrava- 
***  gant  compliment  paid  by  the  admirers  of  the  cedar  and 
the  hyssop  to  the  naturalist  of  Upeal :  And  if  the  admirers  of  po- 
sitive law  were  equally  thankful  for  any  approaches  that  may 
be  made  towards  turning  some  portions  of  their  art  into  a  sci- 
ence, Mr  Phillipps's  '  Treatise  on  the  English  Law  of  Evidence* 
(though  the  subject  is  certainly  of  no  divine  original)  might 
have  earned  him  a  motto  equally  significant  for  his  legal  armo- 
rial bearings.  An  attempt  to  handle  the  subject  in  its  former 
state  was  like  taking  up  a  hedgehog — all  points !  If  his  philo- 
sophical readers,  in  the  despotism  which  every  reader  exercises 
over  his  author,  should  be  tempted  to  blame  him  for  not  throw- 
ing more  of  the  Censor's  tone  into  his  calm  Expositorial  disqui- 
sitions, they  must  remember  how  very  distinct  the  two  offices 
are ;  that  a  work,  to  be  useful  in  immediate  and  present  prac- 
tice, and  to  become  (as  his  has  done)  the  text-book  of  almost 
every  judge  upon  the  bench,  must  state  the  law  as  it  is,  and  ex- 
plain it  upon  its  own  principles ;  and,  above  all,  they  should  bear 
in  mind,  that  a  great  deal  has  been  actually  done  to  introduce  a 
better  system,  when,  by  clearing  the  rubbish  from  the  founda* 
tion,  and  by  a  perspicuous  classification  of  adjudged  cases,  every 
thinking  student  has  been  made  to  see  what  the  principles  at 
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present  admitted  are,  and  what  the  consequences  to  which  they 
must  lead.  Give  the  public  but  a  good  map,  with  the  positions 
of  places  accurately  fixed,  and  the  present  roads  accurately  laid 
down, — and  they  will  soon  find  out  what  roads  are  round  about, 
and  what  in  a  false  direction. 

For  whatever  unnecessary  distinctions,  and  false  refinements, 
this  branch  of  the  English  law  may  now  be  charged  with,  times 
comparatively  recent  must  take  the  blame.  We  cannot,  in 
this  respect,  talk,  whether  in  boast  or  in  complaint,  of  the  sub- 
tlety of  Norman  lawyers,  the  embarrassment  of  Feudal  forms, 
or  the  illiberal  narrowness  of  Early  judges.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  some  coarse,  and  in  many  respects  capricious  restric- 
tions upon  the  competency  of  witnesses,  the  faults  of  our  early 
judges,  in  cases  of  evidence,  were  of  an  entirely  opposite  de- 
scription. An  over-anxiety  after  truth  is  impossible ;  but  there 
may  be  an  ignorance  of  that  compromise  with  human  nature, 
and  the  condition  of  society,  whicn  the  terms  of  the  Problem 
of  Evidence,  when  treated  practically,  necessarily  impose.  And 
later  aces  will  have  erred  as  widely,  in  the  opposite  extreme, 
if  they  have  constructed  a  sieve,  which,  from  the  excessive  care 
it  takes  to  exclude  positive  falsehood,  gives  passive  falsehood 
frequently  the  victory,  by  a  simultaneous  exclusion  of  truth. 
But  we  must  confine  our  observations  at  present  to  the  Crimi- 
nal Law :  And,  accordingly,  shall  only  refer  to  evidence  as  con- 
nected with  it  Those  ancestors,  with  whose  wisdom  we  are 
often  stultified,  and  of  whose  glory  we  are  still  oftener  made 
ashamed,  in  this  respect  will  be  found  not  fairly  chargeable 
with  any  error  arising  from  being  cautious  overmuch. 

The  ancient  criminal  jurisprudence  of  England  has  scarcely 
ever  been  brought  distinctly  into  notice.  The  panoramic  views 
of  general  history,  are  not  sufficiently  minute ;  they  give  but  dis- 
tant glimpses  of  the  exterior :  Ana  Time  has  saved  in  a  great 
measure  the  character  of  former  ages,  by  bearing  down  with  it 
to  oblivion  the  detailed  testimonies  of  their  guilt.  What  we  can 
now  obtain  is  little  more  than  the  frame  without  the  picture :  We 
see,  indeed,  at  times,  innocent  acts,  or  trifling  misdemeanours,  or 
things  physically  impossible,  worked  up  into  statutory  crimes ; 
tribunals,  which  by  their  nature  must  nave  been  unjust ;  rules 
of  procedure,  such  as  Fontaine  would  give  in  bitter  satire  to  the 
Spider  in  his  web,  and  the  Hyena  in  his  desert; — all  closing 
with  the  cruel  sacrifice  of  the  weak  and  the  obnoxious  to  the  Mo- 
loch of  the  hour.  But  the  prospect,  as  it  is  thus  presented  to  us, 
is  more  terrible  than  useful ;  and  the  result,  compared  with  that 
which  a  nearer  inspection  might  have  given,  is  pretty  much  the 
difference  between  the  effect  produced  by  a  walk  round  the  outer 
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walls  of  a  prison,  and  the  advantage  to  be  derived  by  looting' 
from  ito  panopticon  within. 

Yet  there  is  nothing,  as  men  or  Englishmen,  to  surprise  of 
even  dishearten  us  in  such  a  statement.  It  could  not  be  Reli-' 
gion  alone  that  was  in  want  of  a  Wickliffe  and  a  Luther.  Not 
only  was  the  law  of  the  land  like  the  law  of  God,  a  natural  sub- 
ject for  the  passions  and  interests  of  man  to  pervert  and  ob- 
scure: But  there  was  in  this  instance  no  pure  and  great  origi- 
nal to  appeal  to.  Its  first  materials  had  been  seldom  more  than 
the  schemes  of  avarice  and  aggrandizement,  or  the  ebullitions  of 
revenge.  Its  text,  though  written  often  upon  sand,  was  writ- 
ten with  the  sword.  The  practice,  indeed,  often  afforded  an  evil 
commentary ;  but  the  law  itself  constituted  the  parent  crime* 
Political  rights  absorbed  that  portion  of  the  public  attention 
which  was  given  to  these  subjects.  Were  we  to  judge  by  ap- 
pearances only,  we  might  reasonably  conclude  that  the  object 
in  view  for  centuries,  in  the  ordinary  administration  of  criminal* 
justice,  was  to  ascertain  what  was  the  smallest  quantity  of  com- 
mon sense  and  justice  with  which  a  nation  could  be  kept  toge- 
ther. A  Newton  or  a  Watt  would  not  have  been  worse  bestow- 
ed upon  those  times  than  a  humane  and  philosophical  legislator 
—Man  being  not  quite  so  manageable  in  the  hands  of  science  as 
boiling  water  or  a  fixed  star.  Few  countries,  to  be  sure,  have, 
with  reference  to  this  particular  point,  passed  through  circum- 
stances of  greater  disadvantage  and  discouragement,  than  Eng- 
land endured  for  the  first  four  hundred  years  after  the  Con- 
quest. Necessity  may  compel  a  person  to  fix  his  dwelling  with- 
in the  range  of  a  volcano ;  but  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
any  one  should  think  of  building  or  repairing  during  the  rage 
of  a  hurricane. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  reflections  by  a  consideration  of  that 
book  of  bloody  precedents,  called  the  State  Trials ;  great  part  of 
which  we  have  long  regarded  as  the  most  disgraceful  work  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  in  our  own,  or  indeed  in  any  language. 
The  completion  of  this  great  Collection,  at  the  end  of  its  thirty- 
third  volume,  for  the  satisfactory  reason  that  there  are  no  more 
materials  for  its  continuance,  is  an  event  worthy  of  comme- 
moration. The  judicial  *  sword  is  sheathed  for  lack  of  argu- 
*  ment.'  This  most  fearful  gate  of  the  temple  of  Janus  is  now 
closed.  Long  may  it  remain  so !  that  we  and  our  posterity,  not 
watching  State  Trials  as  contemporaries,  but  looking  back  to 
them  as  students  of  curious  historical  documents,  may  derive 
from  the  perusal  new  reasons  for  rejoicing  in  so  beneficial  s 
change.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  once  gave  Howell's  edition  H» 
due  praise  in  the  House  of  Commons;  but  it  has  remained,  net- 
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withstanding,  comparatively  unrerfd.  The  number  of  volumes, 
the  smallness  of  the  print,  the  want  of  an  index,  the  multiplici- 
ty of  cases  following  each  other  in  mere  chronological  order ;  the 
rambling  course  in  which  page  after  page  runs  off,  often  into 
mere  collateral  dissertation,  and  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  and 
keeping  in  mind  the  points  which  are  at  last  determined,  will 
easily  account  for  this  neglect.  A  publication  otherwise  most 
valuable,  has  thus  been  rendered  useless  to  the  profession,  except 
for  reference,  and  almost  entirely  unapproachable  to  those  beyond 
its  pale.  An  ordinary  reader  would  lose  his  way  in  it  at  the 
second  page.  A  Londoner  might  as  well  take  a  morning  walk 
through  an  Illinois  prairie,  or  dash  into  a  back-settlement  forest, 
without  a  woodsman's  aid. 

Mr.Phillipps  has  come  forward  opportunely  to  gain  another 
laurel  on  this  rugged  field.  He  has  thrown  a  bridge  over  chaos ; 
and  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  subject  might  have  been 
treated,  we  think  that  nothing  can  be  more  judicious  than  his 
choice  of  the  period,  his  selection  of  the  cases  within  that  period, 
and  his  method  of  condensing  and  criticising  those  which  he  has 
selected.  The  form  is  that  of  an  abridgement,  with  remarks. 
Two  small  octavos,  of  handsome  type,  and  comprising  only  20 
Trials,  need  not  frighten  the  most  timid  spirit,  and  cannot  hurt 
the  weakest  eyes.  Many  striking  anecdotes  are  interwoven,  and 
the  most  prominent  parts  of  the  legal  controversy  are  preserved 
in  the  very  words  in  which  it  originally  took  place.  Thus, 
though  much  that  is  here  written  will  certainly  find  a  place  in 
the  notes  to  future  editions  of  the  State  Trials,  the  work  must 
always  be  highly  esteemed  for  its  own  interest  and  utility. 

Not  mors  calm  and  candid  than  enlightened,  the  author  seem* 
to  weigh,  in  the  balance  of  truth,  the  merits  and  demerits  of  all 
who  are  concerned.  The  legal  doctrines  advanced  by  judicial 
dignitaries  of  old,  are  tried  by  the  purer  standard  of  modern 
times.  We  are  enabled  accordingly,  as  we  pass  on,  to  draw  a 
steady  line  between  such  deviations  from  it,  as  may  have  pro* 
ceeded  from  ignorance ;  and  those  enormous  violations  of  natu- 
ral justice,  which  no  charity  can  attribute  to  any  but  corrupt 
motives.  For  this  last  purpose  especially,  the  period  comprised 
in  this  selection  is  chosen  with  great  propriety.  The  plea  of 
ignorance  (valeat  quantum)  was  drawn  to  a  close.  Mr  Phillipps 
begins  with  the  case  of  Sir  R.  Throckmorton,  A«D.  1554,  the 
first  of  our  reported  Trials  which  pretends  to  give  a  full  narra- 
tive of  what  passed,  and  to  state  the  evidence  in  detail :  And 
he  ends  with  that  of  the  Seven  Bishops — the  most  fortunate  pro- 
secution in  our  history ;  since  by  'it,  in  the  crisis  of  English  free- 
dom, was  secured  for  a  time  the  neutrality  of  the  clergy  ! 

Among  the  intermediate  ones  will  be*  found  those  of  the  deep- 
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•est  personal  interest,  and  the  greatest  historical  renown.  For 
instance,  those  of  Raleigh,  Strafford,  the  Regicides,  and  the  Po- 
pish Plot,  or,  in  other  words,  the  plot  against  the  Papists,  are 
contained  in  the  first  volume ;  whilst  those  of  Russell,  Sydney, 
Lady  Lisle,  and  others  connected  with  the  same  cause  (James's 
jealousy  of  the  national  antipathy  which  he  and  his  brother  bad 
raised  against  them,)  occupy  the  second.*  So  that  Mr  Phillipps 
has  inclosed  but  a  corner  of  the  waste, — swept  little  more  than 
a  single  stall  in  the  Augsean  stable. 

The  most  popular  merit  of  such  a  book,  however,  is  best  de- 
scribed by  the  simple  fact,  that  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats 
have  now,  for  the  first  time,  left  the  topmost  shelf  of  a  library, 
and  become  fit  company  for  any  gentleman's  (we  would  say  any 
lady's)  sofa  table.  The  ordinary  reader  is  transported  to  fields 
of  battle,  whose  tactics  and  array,  merits  and  results,  are  of  in* 
finitely  greater  national  importance  than  Cfecy  or  Poitiers.  Ta- 
ken away  from  the  commonplaces  of  history,  he  finds  himself 
not  so  much  a  spectator  of  a  solemn  gallery  of  portraits,  as  placed 
at  once  among  the  breathless  crowd  in  the  centre  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  human  scenes.  General  propositions  are  absolutely 
requisite,  as  stepping-stones  for  the  understanding,  in  all  great 
and  comprehensive  questions :  But  they  are  lost  upon  the  heart 
We  sympathize  with  individuals  only.  If  there  seems  at  first 
something  of  infirmity  in  this  part  of  our  moral  constitution, 
vet,  in  reference  to  the  habits  of  the  body  of  the  people,  we  find 
in  it  the  sources  of  a  real  homage  to  our  social  nature.  On  this 
principle,  the  Roman  Church,  though  it  unwisely  omitted  to 
avail  itself  of  all  the  touching  dramatic  interest  in  the  daily  life 
of  Christ,  has  felt  the  inefficiency  of  doctrines  only,  and  been 
obliged  to  bring  other  compensatory  figures  more  forward  on  the 


•  A  very  valuable  disquisition  on  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward 
is  appended,  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Amos,  Law-Professor  to  the  London 
University,  whose  recent  edition  of  '  Fortescue  De  Laudibus  Legum 
*  AngliaV  has  brought  together  in  the  notes  a  great  body  of  most  use- 
ful learning,  to  support  and  illustrate  the  constitutional  spirit  of  the  text. 
Such  a  summary  of  important  references  is  excellently  adapted  to  repopu- 
larize  a  Treatise,  which,  notwithstanding  its  awkwardness  and  its  errors, 
was  deservedly  dear  to  our  ancestors,  for  the  standing- answer  which  it* 
furnished  to  the  practices  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  However  displeasing 
the  zeal  which  accompanies  and  directs  this  learning  seems  to  be  to  a  mo- 
dern editor  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  we  have  little  doubt  (provi- 
ded dead  authors  do  but  talk  over  their  posthumous  editions)  but  that  For- 
tescue and  Bkurkstone  are  pretty  well  agreed  on  their  respective  amounts 
of  obligation.  A  slavish  edition  of  Fortescne  would  indeed  be  a  strange 
thing. 
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scene,  in  the  person  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  acts  of  the  Saints. 
No  political  maxims  will  ever  touch  oar  affections  so  nearly,  or 
so  form  men  to  magnanimity  in  themselves,  and  charity  towards 
others,  as  the  thus  occasionally  turning  for  a  time  aside  from  the 
path  of  vulgar  life,  or  abstract  general  discussions,  and  keeping 
company,  in  these  their  conflicts  for  life  or  death,  with  memo- 
Table  characters,  who  have  trod  the  rugged  path  before  us, — 
doing  and  suffering— at  once  representatives  of  the  opinions, 
and  martyrs  to  the  passions,  of  their  times. 

Mr  Phillipps,  however,  has  not  merely  given  the  '  Beauties 
4  of  the  State  Trials ;'  indeed,  he  has  been  compelled  to  sacri- 
fice part  of  the  charm  which  belongs  to  such  affecting  sketches, 
for  other  and  still  higher  objects.  So  practised  a  commentator 
upon  evidence,  would  naturally  bestow  the  principal  share  of  his 
attention  on  that  portion  of  his  labour.  As  lessons  only,  nothing 
can  be  more  valuable  than  such  inquiries.  To  single  out  at  once 
the  matter  in  dispute, — to  disembarrass  it  of  collateral  questions, 
—to  keep  the  eye  fixed  on  it,  though  jostled  among  a  crowd  of 
other  topics, — to  apply  to  it  with  promptitude  and  precision  the 
evidence  produced, — finally,  to  keep. a  faithful  correspondence 
and  proportion  between  the  real  probatory  force  of  every  fact 

Xn  the  point  at  issue,  and  die  impression  which  such  fact  is 
wed  to  make  upon  one's  mind,  comprises  a  process,  the  uti- 
lity of  which  is  not  limited  to  courts  of  law* 

Besides,  we  owe  a  solemn  debt  to  those  who,  whatever  may 
be  their  faults,  lived  chiefly  for  the  Public  and  for  Fame ;  and 
posterity  is  bound,  in  their  behalf,  to  follow  the  old  Egyptian  me- 
thod, and  sit  once  more  in  judgment  upon  the  dead.  The  deep 
sense  of  this  hereafter, — the  assuredness  of  an  impartial  and 
posthumous  rehearing  of  the  sentences  of  former  times, — is  one 
of  the  few  checks  from  which  power  can  never  hope  to  escape ; 
and  a  true  and  lively  faith  in  this  day  of  retribution,  is  not  less 
necessary  to  restrain  iniquity  in  high  places,  than  the  immediate 
object  of  such  criticism  is  nobly  exercised  in  vindicating  the  re- 
putations that  have  been  wronged.  Poetical  justice  is  become  a 
proverb,  as  distinguished  from  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  that 
so  shocked  the  Psalmist:  But  historical  justice  ought  to  be  as 
delicate  and  as  severe.  Even  were  history  good  for  nothing,  but 
ultimately  to  be  melted  down  into  historical  plays  and  novels,  yet 
unless  the  characters  of  men  are  to  be  preserved  with  less  care 
than  the  costumes  they  dressed  in,  it  is  assumed  in  the  operation 
that  some  one  has  already  carefully  discharged  this  duty  by  them* 
Accordingly,  an  able  analysis  of  these  great  events  will  not  pass 
merely  into  the  hands  of  those  students,  who  are  seeking  after 
modelsof  technical  accuracy  on  such  subjects;  but  must  be  thank- 
fully received  by  every  English  scholar,  wbo  thinks  it  wprth 
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Jus  while  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  one  of  the  most 
ten  in  the  annals  of  hie  country. 

A  last  and  most  satisfactory  result  must  attend  the  study  of 
these  volumes,  if  undertaken  in  anything  approaching  to  that 
clear  didactic  spirit  in  which  they  are  compiled, — we  mean,  a 
complete  surrender  of  all  the  period  which  they  include,  as  ca- 
pable of  furnishing  any  reasonable  authority  for  Constitutional 
Law.  Mr  Phillipps  justly  takes  the  Revolution  as  the  earliest  era 
whence  our  table  of  proper  legal  precedents  is  to  commence.—- 
The  most  valuable  information,  to  be  derived  from  the  perusal 
of  the  State  Trials,  relates  to  the  administration  of  justice. 
We  may  there  see,  how  the  law  was  dispensed  in  state  prose- 
cutions, through  a  long  series  of  ages,  in  the  earlier  periods, 
these  proceedings  were  conducted  without  any  regard  to  truth ; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  Trial  not  marked  by  some 
violation  of  the  first  principles  of  criminal  justice.  If  this  view 
is  dark  in  the  distance,  it  is  bright  and  consolatory  in  nearer 
times.  Immediately  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  our  courts 
of  justice  acquired  a  new  character,  which  has  been  advancing 
and  improving  to  the  present  age/  It  would  be  one  of  the 
further  and  most  gratifying  improvements  of  the  present  age, 
if  its  lawyers  would  but  come  to  an  honourable  understanding 
with  each  other  on  this  subject,  and  consult  the  advancement  of 
truth,  by  proscribing  altogether  the  authority  of  those  judges 
who  could  make  themselves  parties  to  successive  '  violations 
*  of  the  first  principles  of  criminal  justice.9   Let  the  arguments 

Xn  which  any  of  their  judgments  profess  to  be  grounded,  have 
the  weight  to  which,  upon  due  consideration,  they  shall  be 
found  entitled ;  but  let  us  never  hear  of  them  more,  except  as  ar- 
guments* It  is  time,  surely,  finally  to  blackball,  as  it  were,  those 
guilty  names,  and  to  throw  off  the  burden  of  decisions,  which, 
when  cited  as  precedents  only,  must  stand  upon  character  alone ; 
and,  as  such,  can  recall  to  our  minds  nothing  but  the  sources, 
aeknowledgedly  corrupt,  from  which  they  are  derived.  It  is  the 
height  of  folly  to  admit  the  incapacity  and  iniquity  of  those 
times;  and  yet  to  pass  ourselves  blindly  under  their  yoke, — to 
shake  the  dust  off  our  feet  against  them,— and  then  comphv 
cently  put  our  feet  into  their  stocks. 

To  derive  from  a  work  of  this  nature  the  full  benefit  which 
it  is  calculated  to  convey,  the  following  are  the  principal  ob- 
jects which  should  be  kept  in  view : — The  definition  of  Trea- 
son,— what  it  has  been  at  different  periods,  what  it  is  now,  un- 
der the  several  statutes ;  and,  lastly,  what  it  ought  to  be,  when 
comprehensively  and  dispassionately  considered ;  the  Form  of 
criminal  trials,  classed  under  similar  divisions  of  the  past,  pre- 
sent, and  future ;  the  copduct  of  Judges,  and  of  counsel  for  the 
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Prosecution,  before  the  Revolution ;  a  picture  of  the  sort  of  Elo- 
quence successively  in  fashion  on  these  occasions ;  the  Merits  of 
the  several  trials,  especially  in  those  circumstances  which  hold 
a  candle  to  the  back  ground  of  History,  and  exhibit  more  ful- 
ly the  principles  and  temper  of  their  age ;  lastly,  the  behaviour 
and  Character  of  the  parties.  The  littleness  of  human  nature 
we  see  too  frequently  and  too  closely;  with  its  amiable,  and 
respectable,  and  good  sort  of  qualities,  our  acquaintances  make 
us  sufficiently  familiar ;  but  we  often  want  the  presence  of  some- 
thing lofty  and  magnanimous,  to  which  we  can  recur  for  the 
encouragement  and  inspiration  of  our  own  minds ;  and  it  is  in 
these  severe  realities  that  we  can  best  learn  the  grander  parts 
of  our  common  nature,  and  may  admire  the  power  and  promp*- 
tilude  with  which  it  greatly  answers  to  great  occasions*. 

It  is  a  poor  school  which  judges  of  the  outer  world  like  a 
land-surveyor,  and  looks  at  man  in  the  spirit  of  a  slave-dealer 
about  to  haggle  for  his  purchase.  There  are  elements,  both  from 
without  and  from  within,  which  defy  this  system ;  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  universe,  supposing  it  were  possible, 
would  be  improved  either  in  reality  or  appearance,  by  thus  put- 
ting everything  under  plough.  There  is  not  only  room,  but  use, 
for  all  that  God  has  made  in  his  wisdom — a  use  not  the  less  real, 
because  not  always  tangible  or  immediate.  Our  new  economists, 
political  and  moral,  who  will  see  nothing  valuable  in  either,  but 
what  is  almost  calculable  as  money,  may  learn  too  late  that  the 
masters  of  better  iron,  whether  in  character  or  country,  may 
chance  to  become  the  owners  of  their  gold.  We  are  not  of  those 
who  reproach  great  Nature  with  the  barrenness  of  her  heaths  and 
solitary  highlands ;  we  grudge  not  the  poet  his  lark  and  water- 
fall ;  nor  the  painter  his  wilderness  of  rocks.  And  they  miser- 
ably deceive  themselves,  who,  in  their  bill  of  prices  of  the  quan- 
tities of  human  excellence,  put  down  at  twopence  the  part  that 
answers  to  the  laurel  crown !  For  those  who  are  tired  with  the 
tamenes8  and  uniformity  of  everyday  life,  we  would  send  them 
to  these  volumes — where  they  may  see  the  human  character 
drawn  out  like  a  telescope,  and  adjusting  itself  to  any  distance 
and  any  eye.  It  is  the  harmony  of  strong  contrasts,  in  which 
greatness  of  character  truly  dwells.  As  it  rises,  its  variety  and 
rich  profusion  only  remind  us  of  those  southern  mountains, 
whose  majestic  ascent  combines  the  fruits  of  every  latitude,  and 
the  temperature  of  every  clime ;  the  vineyard  is  scattered  around 
its  base  to  gladden,  and  the  cornfield  waves  above  to  support, 
the  family  of  man — mount  a  little  higher,  and  the  traveller  is 
surrounded  by  the  deep  umbrageous  forest,  whilst  the  next  ele- 
vation will  place  his  foot  on  its  magnificent  diadem  of  eternal 
snows. 
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Sueh  a  notice  as  we  have  room  for  would  scarce  contain  a 
synopsis  of  any  one  of  the  above  divisions ;  we  must,  in  a  much 
more  desultory  manner,  proceed  to  introduce  the  reader  to  a  few 
specimens  re-selected  from  these  selections.  The  trial  of  Throck* 
morton  deserves,  on  all  accounts,  the  attention  which  it  has  re* 
ceived.  It  is  our  first  messenger  from  that  ill-discovered  bourne  j 
and  like  a  single  slave-ship  that  is  captured,  it  contains  the  his* 
tory  of  the  rest.     The  treason  charged  was,  a  supposed  con-* 
nexion  with  the  rebellion  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.   St  John  most 
improperly  instances  it  in  Strafford's  impeachment,  as  a  case  of 
levying  war  for  alteration  of  religion*    Wyatt's  spirited  speech 
upon  his  trial,  is  an  affecting  proof  that  his  resistance  was  di<* 
rected  solely  against  Mary's  marriage  with  Philip — a  bigoted 
union,  and  from  its  tendency  to  make  England  a  Spanish  pro- 
vince, as  unpopular  with  the  Roman  Catholics  as  with  the  rest 
of  the  community.     The  patriotism  of  the  Catholic  gentry  on 
all  great  political  emergencies,  should  never  be  forgotten.  Not- 
withstanding all  provocations,  and  all  distrusts,  no  part  of  the 
English  people  has,  as  a  body,  been  found  more  true  to  thei* 
country  and  its  common  cause.     The  evidence  against  Throckt 
morton  is  entirely  ex  parte,  and  consists  wholly  of  written  exa-» 
initiations  and  confessions ;  of  which  the  Duke  of  Suffolk's  was 
hearsay,  and  Vaughan  had  been  already  attainted.  His  demand, 
grounded  on  the  statute  of  Edward,  that  the  witnesses  should 
appear  in  person,  was  refused.     '  The  law  was  so  for  a  time,9 
say  the  counsel  afterwards  in  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  case,  '  but 
'  it  hath  been  found  too  hard  and  dangerous  for  the  prince,  and 
4  the  law  hath  been  since  repealed.'     A  witness,  who  presented 
himself  on  his  behalf,  was  insulted  and  turned  away,  contrary 
to  Mary's  positive  orders,  that  the  Chief  Justice  should  discard 
4  the  old  error ;'  an  order  which  the  prisoner  urged  earnestly 
on  the  court.     Parts  of  his  own  examination  were  picked  out 
and  pressed  against  him,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  he  requested 
them  to  read  only  the  whole.     Counsel  he  had  none  nor  could 
have ;  but  fortunately  he  found,  what  can  so  rarely  happen,  all 
necessary  resources  in  his  own  intrepidity  and  talents.   On  the 
law  itself,  the  judges  pervert  the  only  point  which  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  falsifying,  when  they  declare  that  to  join  a  trai* 
tor  is  to  adhere  to  the  King's  enemy ^  within  the  act  of  Edward  III: 
This,  too,  was  purely  gratuitous ;  for  the  facts,  if  proved,  brought 
his  case  clearly  within  levying  of  war.     So  unlooked-for  an 
event  as  an  acquittal,  only  opened  a  new  field  for  further  wrong* 
He  was  remanded  to  the  Tower,  on  the  pretext  (not  even  coun* 
tenanced  by  any  offer  of  further  charge  from  the  Attorney-go* 
neral)  that  there  were  other  things  against  him,  and  was  relea* 
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sed,  some  time  within  the  year,  through  the  intercession  of 
lip.  The  only  evidence  (supposing  it  all  admissible)  that  proves 
anything  amounting  to  treason,  is  that  of  Vaoghan,  who  had 
been  already  condemned  for  his  share  in  this  same  rebellion* 
It  must  have  been  blasted  by  Throckmorton's  powerful  remon- 
strance. '  Remember,  I  pray  you,  how  long  and  how  many 
'  times  Vaughan's  execution  hath  been  respited,  and  how  often 
'  he  hath  been  conjured  to  accuse !  which,  by  God's  grace,  he 

•  withstood  until  the  last  hour,  when,  perceiving  there  was  no 

•  way  to  live  but  to  speak  against  me,  or  some  other,  his  former 

•  grace  being  taken  away,  he  did  redeem  his  life  most  unjustly 
'  and  shamefully,  as  you  see.'  Yet,  for  disbelieving  such  a  wit- 
ness, and  returning  an  honest  verdict,  the  jury  was  thrown  into 
gaol  for  several  months ;  and  the  eight,  who  would  make  no  sub- 
mission, beyond  protesting  they  bad  acted  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment  and  conscience,  were  grievously  fined  into  the  bar- 
gain. 

We  have  marked  the  separate  parts  of  this  case — and  it  will 
be  seen  to  contain  almost  every  possible  species  of  injustice*  At 
that  period  the  following  articles  of  legal  faith  were  written  over 
the  entrance  into  our  criminal  courts,  and  were  in  quiet  posses* 
sion  not  only  of  the  understandings  of  lawyers,  but  of  the  obe- 
dience of  the  other  members  of  society.  They  all  three  turn 
upon  the  unfortunate  expression  by  which,  on  the  disuse  of  cri- 
minal appeals,  these  proceedings  came  to  be  called  pleas  of  the 
Crown.  1 .  Any  sort  of  evidence  is  admissible  against  the  pri- 
soner i  for  he  is  an  adversary  of  the  Crown.  2.  No  witness  can 
appear  for  the  prisoner,  for  no  evidence  can  be  received  against 
the  Crown.  3.  No  counsel  can  be  allowed  the  prisoner,  J&r  no 
counsel  can  be  heard  against  the  Crown.  We  have  seen  bow 
a  verdict  of  acquittal,  instead  of  securing  the  prisoner's  dis- 
charge, only  endangered  the  personal  liberty  of  the  jury. 

We  will  make  but  one  more  observation  with  reference  to  this 
case.  The  government,  thus  disappointed  of  their  victim,  took 
their  revenge  soon  after  in  the  condemnation  of  his  younger  bro- 
ther, it  is  said  precisely  on  the  same  evidence.  The  second  jury, 
therefore,  must  have  been  intimidated  by  the  fate  of  the  former, 
or  had  else  been  subjected  to  a  previous  purification  ;  '  they  be 
4  picked  fellows  for  the  nonce ;'  the  hint  of  which  probable 
treachery  Throckmorton  himself  threw  in  with  so  much  dra- 
matic effect  in  his  own  case,  whilst  the  challenges  were  going 
on.  We  say  nothing  of  innocent  blood — to  one  drop  of  which 
who  can  make  a  title  i  But  no  lottery  is  so  ruinous  to  public 
morals  as  that  of  Justice ;  and  if  barbarous  times  may  be  protect* 
ed  by  their  ignorance  from  the  otherwise  necessary  debasement, 
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the  moment  a  nation's  eyes  are  opened,  it  most  resist,  or  it  is 
undone,  even  to  its  very  soul. 

The  trial  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  acquired  its  principal 
interest,  from  standing  as  a  sort  of  introduction  to  that  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  The  conspiracy  in  which  he  was  engaged,  to 
effect  a  marriage  with  Mary,  then  Elizabeth's  prisoner,  was 
built  on  no  religious  feelings,  but  (as  urged  by  the  counsel  for 
the  Crown)  on  mere  personal  ambition.  A  part  only  of  the 
evidence  is  preserved ;  that  which  goes  to  prove  generally  his 
matrimonial  speculations.  Now,  Mary  was  no  such  enemy,  nor 
is  making  love  or  marrying  such  an  adherence  to  a  woman,  as 
would,  without  more,  constitute  Treason;  but  as  Elizabeth's  mi- 
nisters had  abundance  of  conclusive  evidence  in  their  possession,: 
on  that  further  rare  and  unforgiveable  offence,  the  calling  in  aid 
a  public  enemy,  probably  some  of  it  also  was  produced.  The 
success  of  this  enterprise  would  have  endangered  the  Protestant 
cause;  but  Protestants  (Sussex,  and  even  Leicester)  were  par* 
ties  to  it — and  Norfolk  himself  is  suspected  to  have  only  pre* 
tended  Catholicism,  to  assure  himself  of  the  Duke  of  Alva. 
Notwithstanding  the  guilt  and  meanness  of  Norfolk,  Elizabeth, 
with  that  irresolution  which  marks  her  whole  conduct  wherever 
Mary  was  concerned,  seems  to  have  hesitated  about  his  death, 
though  voted  necessary  by  Parliament,  in  consequence  of  a 
scheme  for  his  liberation.  Her  policy  made  her  assume  in  this  case 
that  hypocritical  indignation  with  which  she  afterwards  ruined 
Davison.  Burleigh  was  for  a  time  disgraced,  on  the  pretext  that 
he  had  ordered  the  sentence  to  be  carried  into  execution  without 
her  authority.  The  several  facts  against  Norfolk,  as  well  as  those 
in  the  case  of  Mary  herself,  (where  Elizabeth  was  willing  that  the 
two  secretaries  should  be  examined,)  and  those  arising  out  of 
Essex's  rebellion,  were  all  respectively  proved  by  written  deposi- 
tion only.  They  might  have  been  so  easily  established  by  direct 
evidence,  that  nothing  shows  more  strongly  the  invariable  prac- 
tice. It  is  a  strange  notion  of  Hume's,  that,  except  the  wit- 
nesses not  being  examined  in  court,  the  trial  was  quite  regular, 
according  to  the  strict  rules  observed  at  present.  If,  according 
to  the  answer  of  Elizabeth's  civilians,  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Ross, 
was  not  to  have  the  protection  belonging  to  an  ambassador,  the 
receiving  him  as  such  was  cruel  treachery,  under  the  circum- 
stances. Against  them  who  so  acknowledged  him,  he  was  en* 
titled  to  all  those  privileges  which  were  violated  by  his  commit- 
tal to  the  Tower,  and  by  the  threats  under  which  they  extorted 
his  examination,  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  against  Norfolk 
himself.  Notwithstanding  his  remonstrance,— *  You  handle  ma 
'  hardly,  you  would  trap  me  by  circumstances,'  he  was,  by  a  long 
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cross-examination^  compelled  to  admissions  of  what  was  con- 
strued a  confession  of  a  principal  charge  against  him — his  know- 
ledge of  Mary's  pretensions  to  present  possession  of  the  Crown. 
His  servant  Bannister  was  put  to  the  rack,  and  bis  confession, 
thus  extorted,  read  against  his  master.  The  judges  had  pre- 
viously met  and  consulted  upon  the  indictment,  &c.,  which  they 
were  afterwards  to  try. 

Elisabeth  is  a  representative  of  the  whole  Tudor  line.  To  the 
frugality  and  caution  of  the  founder  of  their  family,  die  united 
her  father's  capricious  temperament  and  courage,  with  more 
than  her  brother's  learning,  and  not  a  great  deal  less  than  her  sis- 
ter's in  toleranceof  religious  innovations.  Her  character  was  colos- 
sal— and  designed  for  that  triumphal  pillar  upon  which  she  was 
tarly  placed  by  a  nation,  that  she  enlightened,  invigorated,  and 
saved.  Taken  down  from  that  elevation,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
subjected  to  a  moral  microscope,  formed  on  the  more  correct  prin- 
ciples of  modern  times,  and  adjusted  almost  to  the  circumstances 
and  considerations  of  private  life,  she  has  lately  undergone  a  mi- 
nute and  unsparing  criticism,  which  might  appease  the  spirit  of  her 
injured  rival,  and  satiate  the  not  altogether  undeserved  vindictive- 
ness  of  Rome.  There  were  infirmities  of  heart  and  purpose  about 
her,  (often  in  little  things,  and  once  or  twice  in  great  ones,) 
which  it  must  have  required,  in  an  age  when  sovereigns  lived 
in  the  familiar  presence  of  their  subjects,  all  her  dazzling  quali- 
ties to  throw  into  the  shade.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  compari- 
son with  the  Stuarts  which  canonised  her  with  the  next  gene- 
ration. But  there  is  abundant  contemporary  evidence,  that, 
without  her  crown,  she  would  have  been  still  the  most  extraor- 
dinary person,  whether  for  capacity  or  resolution,  in  her  re- 
nowned court.  It  was  no  compliment  of  Burleigh's,  who  al- 
ways spoke  of  her  as  the  wisest  woman  be  had  ever  known. 
Yet  the  prudent  old  statesman  must  have  been  about  as  much 
at  a  loss,  as  we  at  the  present  day,  to  recognise  the  wisdom  of 
any  of  the  party,  in  the  mummery  of  her  manufacture  of  rival 
possets  for  the  two  sick  lovers,  Essex  and  Raleigh,  when  wasting 
under  the  same  passion  for  their  virgin  Queen !  She  was  doomed 
at  last  to  present  a  bitter  cup  to  one  !  and,  during  his  twelve 
years'  imprisonment,  the  other  must  have  often  envied  Essex 
that  early  death  for  which  he  had  the  cruelty  to  intrigue,  and 
where  he  had  the  shamelessness  to  appear  a  triumphant  looker- 
on.  These  two  remarkable  men  seem  long  to  have  stood  in  con-» 
trast  to  each  other.  Burleigh,  in  a  letter  of  instructions  to  his 
son  Robert,  when  he  could  anticipate  no  such  ultimate  approxi- 
mation in  their  fate,  says,  '  Yet  I  advise  thee  not  to  affect  or 
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'  neglect  popularity  too  much.  Seek  not  to  be  Essex, — than  te 
<  be  Raleigh/ 

Essex,  in  bis  original  offence,  the  return  from  Ireland  con* 
trary  to  orders,  might  plead  the  precedent  of  Sir  John  Perrott, 
who,  whilst  Lord  Deputy,  had  done  the  same,  yet  had  lost  no 
favour  by  it.  In  all  that  followed,  he  is  much  more  to  be  com* 
passionated  than  excused.  The  desperate  sally  by  which  he 
forced  his  way  with  a  company  in  arms  into  the  city,  to  raise 
his  friends,  and  by  securing  possession  of  the  court,  forcibly 
remove  his  enemies  from  the  Queen's  presence,  was  not  mere* 
ly  an  unquestionable  act  of  treason,  but  a  technical  levying  of 
war.  His  cry  of  the  Infanta  must  have  been  felt  by  her  as  an 
insult,  from  her  known  aversion,  even  to  a  whisper,  on  the 
subject  of  her  succession,  and  may  have  roused  a  thousand  la* 
tent  suspicions,  when  she  thought  of  Doleman's  Book,  and  its 
dedication  to  the  Earl.  The  whole  enterprise  would  appear  a 
most  inexcusable  abuse  of  his  double  favour  with  herself  and 
people.  For  his  sake  she  had  forgot  her  parsimony,  having 
grafated  him  L.30,000,  a  sum  which  she  would  have  long  bar* 
tered  about,  if  negotiating  the  safety  of  a  kingdom  with  either 
the  Low  Countries  or  Henry  IV.  In  his  behalf,  too,  she  had 
laid  aside  the  jealousy  so  constitutional  to  her  habits,  and 
so  necessary  in  her  circumstances,  and  had  taken  pride  in  the 
popularity  of  her  favourite.  This  popularity  was  such,  that 
Bacon's  pen  was  immediately  employed  to  draw  up,  for  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  public,  a  declaration  of  his  treasons ;  and  a  ser- 
mon was  ordered  to  be  preached  at  Paul's  Cross,  as  a  sort  of 
Coclamation  against  his  character ;  for  his  memory  is  said  to 
ve  been  as  popular  in  ballads  as  Robin  Hood's,  with  the  ap» 
prentices  of  London,  a  body  once  so  formidable,  although  des- 
tined to  survive  the  Revolution  only  in  Jonson's  solitary  strains. 

The  whole  trial  is  conducted  withgreat  irregularity,  but  with 
an  irregularity  often  favourable  to  Essex,  and  clearly  with  no 
intentional  injustice.  The  right  of  challenge,  which  he  da* 
manded,  appears  to  have  been  directed  against  Lord  Grey,  a 
partisan  or  Raleigh's,  who  had  once  assaulted  Lord  Southamp- 
ton. It  was  refused  on  those  grounds  of  honour  in  noble  blood, 
which,  however  legally  sufficient,  are  unsatisfactory  even  in  a 
trial  before  the  whole  House,  but  intolerable  before  a  commis- 
sion selected  from  it.  In  the  present  instance,  Bacon  says,  that 
the  number  (being  25)  was  greater  than  had  been  called  on  any 
former  precedent,  some  of  them  near  alliances,  and  some  whose 
sons  had  been  in  rebellion  with  him.  The  evidence  is  again 
written  depositions,  hearsays,  && ;  but  this  objection  is  only 
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observable  as  a  fault  in  the  general  system ;  it  could  be  nd 
hardship  in  a  case  so  openly  notorious,  and  where  good  evi-i 
deuce  might  bavct  been  procured  in  every  street  through  which 
they  passed.  In  compliance  with  his  own  request,  he  is  allow-* 
ed  to  make  a  separate  speech  as  each  witness  gave  his  evidence* 
Bacon  mentions  this  as  a  favour.  It  is  not  permitted  now; 
and,  though  no  unreasonable  requisition,  where  prisoners  are 
obliged  to  defend  themselves,  neither  Lord  Russell  nor  Wal- 
cott  were  afterwards  indulged  with  the  same  license  of  break- 
ing in  on  the  evidence  for  the  Crown.  The  other  indulgence 
(noticed  also  as  such)  is,  that  the  Judges  gave  their  opinions  at 
large,  with  reasons.  Now,  the  Court  was  certainly  competent  to 
decide  points  of  law,  without  any  reference  to  the  Judges ;  but 
nothing  can  be  more  clearly  settled,  if  they  are  at  all  consult- 
ed, than  that  not  only  has  the  prisoner  a  right  that  their  opi- 
nions should  be  public,  but  the  English  law  is  based  upon  this 
necessity.  '  To  give  judgment  privately,  is  to  put  an  end  to  re- 

*  ports ;  to  put  an  end  to  reports,  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  law  of 

*  England/  It  was  accordingly  one  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
judges  in  Lord  Morley's  case,  that  they  would  deliver  no  opi- 
nion without  conference  with  the  rest,  and  that  to  be  openly 
done  in  court.  (6  St.  Tr.  770.) 

As  far  as  Elizabeth's  personal  interference  can  be  traced  on 
this,  and  the  other  trials  connected  with  it,  she  is  entitled  to  as 
much  praise  for  what  we  know  of  her  actions,  as  sympathy  for 
what  is  recorded  of  her  feelings.  Southampton's  life  was  spa- 
red, upon  his  defence,  that  what  he  had  done  was  purely  to 
serve  his  friend  and  kinsman ;  and  We  have  Coke's  own  autho- 
rity for  her  express  orders,  that  her  counsel  should  state  no- 
thing but  what  could  be  plainly  proved ;  since  she  would  that 
her  justice  should  go  untouched.  He  immediately  proceeded, 
however,  in  violation  of  these  orders,  and  gave,  in  a  sort  of  po- 
litical pamphlet,  the  whole  history  of  an  entirely  distinct  charge, 
the  Irish  Treason.  (1  St.  Tr.  1435.)  The  witnesses  appear  to 
have  confessed  all  that  could  be  desired ;  vet  whilst  he  lauds  the 
Queen's  singular  clemency,  for  not  allowing  them  to  be  racked, 
he  blames  it,  in  a  strain  of  fulsome  flattery,  as  *  over  much  cru- 
'  elty  to  herself.'  .In  the  trial  of  Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  another 
of  the  party,  there  is  the  same  boast  by  Yelverton.  Blackstone 
grounds  the  right  to  peremptory  challenge,  partly  on  the  reason 
that  we  often  conceive  an  unaccountable  prejudice  to  the  bare 
looks  of  another;  yet,  when  Captain  Lee  challenged  one  of  the 
jury  peremptorily, '  because  he  liked  not  his  face,'  it  was  refused* 
Mr  PhiUipps  justly  reprobates  the  statement  of  Hume,  (who  was 
misled  by  Bacon,)  that ( the  trial  itself  was  a  favour,  for  the  case 
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<  would  have  borne  the  severity  of  martial  law/  The  book  opi- 
nions of  Hale  and  Coke  are  undoubtedly  conclusive  to  the  con- 
trary. But  unfortunately  Coke  himself  ended  his  speech  against 
Blunt,  by  declaring,  *  Wherefore  the  action  breaking  out  into 
4  that  it  did,  it  was  a  great  mercy  of  the  Queen's,  that  in  fla- 

*  grante  crimine  he  was  not,  according  to  the  martial  law,  pre-* 

*  sently  put  to  the  sword.'  (p.  1431.)  Such  are  some  of  the 
painful  contradictions  which  Coke's  practice  presented  to  the 
written  law,  as  he  afterwards  left  it  in  his  books  for  the  gui- 
dance of  posterity — a  long  and  degrading  list  might  be  made 
of  them.  James,  in  one  of  his  squabbles  with  the  judges,  had 
told  them  what  he  himself  knew  of  *  the  true  and  antient  com- 

*  mon  law ;'  and  ludicrously  advised  them  to  apply  their  studies 
to  it.  Coke  lived  to  prove  his  obedience  in  this  respect,  and  to 
take  ample  vengeance  for  the  taunt  of  his  polemic  master ;  his 
biographer  would  have  the  extraordinary  duty  of  recording  the 
servility  of  youth  and  manhood,  redeemed  by  a  patriotic  and 
resolute  old  age. 

Bacon's  conduct  on  this  trial  has  even  less  excuse;  for  if 

*  Coke  opened  the  case  before  the  Privy  Council  with  the  cruelty 

*  and  insolence  which  that  great  lawyer  usually  exercised  against 

*  the  unfortunate/  he  was  the  Queen's  attorney,  and  a  man  upon 
whom  Essex  had  no  claim.  The  apology,  which  was  extorted 
from  Bacon  by  the  reproaches  of  his  contemporaries,  stops  short 
of  the  real  charge  against  him;  which  was  the  part  he  took,  not 
merely  the  taking  any  part  at  all  in  the  business.  It  is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rest  of  Elizabeth's  behaviour  on  this  occasion,  if 
she  really  sought  to  disgrace  her  servant  by  insisting  on  a  duty 
which  he  could  not  undertake  without  dishonour :  But  there  are 
things  which  compulsion  cannot  reach.  She  could  not  compel 
him  to  take  the  lead  against  his  patron,  to  invent  unjust  surmises, 
to  look  out  for  cruel  and  extravagant  comparisons,  to  brand  his 
noble  letter  with  the  imputation  of  boldness  and  presumption, 
and  to  adopt  a  tone  and  language  which  would  have  in  any  case 
been  hard  and  ungenerous — in  this,  disgraceful  even  from  a 
stranger — towards  a  man  in  whom  all  minds  emulous  of  glory 
had  found  a  great  example,  and  the  outcast  children  of  our  in- 
fant literature  an  admirer  and  a  friend. 

The  immense  step  which  England  made  at  this  period  in  po- 
litical and  literary  greatness  turns  us  back  upon  it  as  to  our  he- 
roic age.  But  it  is  melancholy  to  see  the  credulousness,  which 
would  always  find  under  great  names  a  moral  dignity  of  soul,  on 
lifting  up  the  veil  from  general  history,  so  rapidly  destroyed.  In 
the  purest,  there  is,  at  this  period,  usually  some  strange  extrava- 
gance.    Essex,  like  Surry,  not  merely  the  friends  of  genius,  but 
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themselves  geniuses  of  a  high  order,  appear  to  have  had  almost 
a  dash  of  insanity  grained  in  their  noble  characters.  Surry's  jus- 
tification of  breaking  the  citizens'  windows  with  his  stone-bow, 
would  hardly  have  kept  him  out  of  bedlam,  but  with  a  jury  of 
Fifth  Monarchy  men.  Such  too  was  evidently  the  impression 
made  on  Harrington  by  the  concluding  scenes  in  the  life  of  Es- 
sex. His  gossiping  charge  against  Cecil  was  (to  make  the  best 
of  it)  the  loose  struggle  of  a  bewildered  head :  His  confessions, 
implicating  the  friends  who  had  risked  their  lives  from  affection 
for  his  person,  struck  deep  into  the  credit  of  all  mankind,  even 
with  the  king  of  Scotland,  proceeding,  as  was  alleged,  from 
religious  feelings;  and,  accompanied  by  the  singular  abstrac- 
tion into  which  he  at  last  sunk,  one  can  scarcely  wonder  that 
Byron  and  the  French  lords  saw,  in  his  death,  rathe*  the  lat- 
ter moments  of  a  priest,  than  those  of  the  most  gallant  and 
ehivalrous  nobleman  of  England. 

Two  years  had  little  more  than  passed  when  the  three  most 
inveterate  enemies  of  Essex,  namely  Raleigh,  Grey,  and  Cob- 
ham,  were  themselves  brought  in  question  for  their  lives.  As 
far  as  this  conspiracy  is  intelligible,  it  seems  to  have  been 
patched  up  out  of  two  plots,  relating  to  Arabella  Stuart  and 
the  Infanta  of  Spain ;  being  the  clashing  relics  of  the  fourteen 
possible  titles  which  the  ingenuity  of  faction  had  suggested, 
during  the  lifetime  of  Elizabeth,  upon  that  inflammable  and 
forbidden  topic,  her  succession.  Though  Arabella  is  not  known 
to  have  been  a  Catholic,  she  was  one  of  the  cards  that  party 
bad  long  meant  to  play.  However,  she  appeared  in  person  on 
Raleigh's  trial ;  and  was  acquitted  by  Cecil  of  any  participation 
in  the  conspiracy.  Indeed  the  evidence  of  Cobham,  such  as  it 
is,  goes  to  connect  Raleigh  with  his  Spanish  intrigues  only; 
and  supposing  those  intrigues  to  have  had  any  reference  to  the 
English  crown,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  interest  Spain  could 
have  had  in  placing  that  upon  the  head  of  Arabella ;  especially 
when  James's  Spanish  predilections  could  be  even  then  no  se- 
cret to  that  crafty  court.  Raleigh  admitted  that  there  had  been 
some  idle  conversation  between  him  and  Cobham  on  the  subject 
of  a  bribe  from  Spain,  to  promote  a  peace  between  the  two  coun- 
tries ;  and  accordingly  he  directs  his  defence  against  that  point  e 
— *  Presumptions  must  proceed  from  precedent  or  subsequent 
f  facts.  I,  that  have  always  condemned  the  Spanish  faction, 
'  methinks  it  is  a  strange  thing,  that  now  I  should  affect  iL' 
The  only  evidence  touching  Raleigh  was  that  of  Cobham.  Ori- 
ginally full  of  suspicion,  when  once  solemnly  retracted,  it  lost 
all  shadow  of  credibility — and  the  refusal  to  produce  this  witness, 
though  alive  and  in  the  house,  when  thus  powerfully  called  for 
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by  the  prisoner,  makes  the  confiscation  of  his  property,  impri- 
sonment for  twelve  years,  and  ultimate  execution  on  such  a  sen- 
tence, perhaps  the  most  flagrant  of  all  the  judicial  atrocities  in 
our  story.  *  Let  Lord  Cobham  be  sent  for ;  call  my  accuser 
*  before  mv  face,  and  I  have  done !  Charge  him  on  his  soul,  and 
4  on  his  allegiance  to  the  king;  and,  if  he  affirm  it,  let  me  be 
4  taken  to  be  guilty.'  The  independence  of  Juries,  too,  had  ap- 
parently made  no  great  progress  in  half  a  century.  '  The  jury 
4  have  found  me  guilty ;  they  must  do  as  they  are  directed !' 
Whilst  in  Coke's  brutal  altercation  with  the  defenceless  prisoner, 
and  in  the  Chief  Justice's  encouragement, — *  Be  valiant  on  both 
4  sides  P— (more  like  the  barker  at  a  cock-fight,  than  a  presiding 
Judge,)  we  seem  to  have  receded  almost  from  among  human  be- 
ings. 

The  pleasure  which  Hume's  sceptical  turn  of  thought  took 
in  swimming  against  the  stream,  is  strongly  exhibited  by  his 
justification  of  James  I.,  in  this  ignominious  sacrifice  of  the  last 
of  Elizabeth's  captains.  We  have  certainly  as  little  sympathy 
with  Raleigh  as  it  is  well  possible  to  have  for  a  man  of  such 
endowments ;  for  a  genius  which,  like  the  favoured  characters  of 
antiquity,  was  equally  capable  of  performing  the  bravest  actions, 
and  celebrating  them  in  the  noblest  language :  But  we  heartily 
join  in  that  indignation  against  oppression,  which  in  one  day 
made  him,  from  the  most  odious,  the  most  popular  name  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  which,  afterwards,  in  the  more  flagrant  case  of  that 
arbitrary  triumvirate,  Charles  I.,  Laud  and  Strafford,  did  what 
nothing  else  could  have  done — turned  the  current  in  their  fa- 
vour, and  made  it  difficult  for  generous  natures  to  preserve  the 
unmitigated  aversion  so  justly  due  to  them,  as  models  of  all  that 
is  most  dangerous  in  an  English  prelate,  an  English  minister,  or 
an  English  king. 

If  just  praise  has  been  given  to  the  prudence  of  those  great 
men,  who,  in  1688,  brought  about  the  greatest  of  revolutions 
with  the  fewest  possible  changes,  and  with  the  smallest  shock  to 
prevailing  prejudices,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  easy  transition 
from  the  exiled  race  to  some  of  its  nearest  relations,  weakened 
the  effect  of  the  moral  lesson  then  inculcated,  and  softened  down 
some  most  important  truths.  The  house  of  Orange,  owing  its 
highest  distinction  to  its  English  alliance,  was  loth  to  do  more  in 
disparagement  of  any  of  its  royal  kinsmen,  than  its  own  vindica- 
tion required.  The  courtiers  of  William  andMary  must  have  been 
anxious  to  avoid  all  superfluous  vituperation  of  the  father  of  their 
queen,  or  any  of  her  predecessors.  All  James's  faults,  therefore, 
but  his  attachment  to  Popery,  were  kept  out  of  sight.  Hence, 
Charles  retained  his  title  of  Martyr ;  the  abettors  of  his  tyranny 
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were  applauded,  while  the  brave  men  who  overthrew  it  were  re- 
viled; so  that  even  Addison  could  brand  the  hallowed  name  of 
Milton  with  perfidy,  for  employing  his  immortal  genius  in  de- 
fence of  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Yet  the  key  to  the  history  of  those  times  is  the  simple  fact-r 
a  fact  to  be  doubted  by  none  who  have  studied  that  history  in  any 
but  the  pages  of  Hume,  nor  by  a  careful  student  even  of  those  oner 
sided  pages, — that  the  house  of  Stuart  were  constantly  engaged 
in  the  scheme  of  setting  up  an  arbitrary  government,  and  ruling 
without  any  control  from  the  laws-  From  the  hour  James  cross- 
ed the  border,  from  the  outset  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  till  his 
downfall,  from  the  restoration  of  his  elder  son  till  the  expulsion  of 
the  younger,  excepting  only  some  short  periods  of  convulsive  re- 
action, this  practical  experiment  the  crown  unremittingly  pur- 
sued.    It  was  a  civil  warfare  of  a  very  decided  character  ;  the 
parties  being,  in  the  language  often  very  accurately  applied,  the 
Court  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Country  on  the  other.  The  safe- 
guard of  the  latter  should  have  been  found  in  the  laws :  but  that 
stronghold  was  in  the  hands  of  mercenaries,  too  often  gained 
over  by  the  enemy  before-hand,  and  often  the  most  active  in- 
struments of  aggression.     The  justification  so  often  attempted 
to  be  made  out  for  Charles  I.,  bv  libelling  the  ancient  laws  of 
England,  is  refuted  by  the  shameless  intrigues  which  would  have 
been  otherwise  so  unnecessary,  and  by  the  notorious  and  now 
undisputed  delinquency  of  the  Judges.     If  they  were  wrong  in 
denying  to  that  succession  of  patriots,  when  arbitrarily  imprisoned, 
their  discharge  by  habeas  corpus,  it  follows  that  that  writ  gave 
effectual  protection  to  personal  liberty.     If  they  committed  fla- 
grant injustice  in  giving  judgment  against  John  Hampden,  in 
the  case  of  ship-money,  no  right  of  discretionary  taxation  was 
vested  by  law  in  the  crown.     If  they  outraged  truth  and  com- 
mon sense  by  remanding  the  members  of  a  dissolved  Parliament 
for  their  conduct  and  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons,  then 
freedom  of  debate  in  a  popular  assembly  elected  by  the  people, 
was  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  country.     It  is^  a  mere 
abuse  of  language  to  give  the  name  of  a  pure  despotism  to  a 
system,  in  which  these  three  principles  were  secured  by  law. 

But  the  machinations  of  this  formidable  conspiracy  were  per- 
tinaciously counterworked,  by  a  body  of  English  gentlemen,  gal- 
lantly assisted  by  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  com- 
mon law.  In  that  energetic  phalanx  one  of  the  keenest  and 
most  eloquent,  whom  personal  as  well  as  public  circumstances 
forced  into  the  van  at  the  crisis,  was  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth, 
the  leader  of  the  greatest  county,  most  wonderfully  accomplish- 
ed by  nature,  and  inheriting  a  name  which  those  two  celebra- 
ted brothers  (Paul  and  Peter)  had  already  identified  with  the 
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rights  of  Parliament  and  the  people.  It  was  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  that  cause,  that  a  man  so  gifted  and  so  pledged,  was 
rewarded  by  the  presidency  of  York,  the  government  of  Ireland, 
and  an  English  peerage,  with  a  power  and  confidence  which 
were  to  be  deserved  and  consolidated  by  the  extravagance  with 
which  they  were  employed.  No  desertion  has  ever  been  more 
destitute  of  excuse  or  palliation.  No  change  of  men  or  mea- 
sures afforded  the  ordinary  pretext  for  conduct  which  proclaim- 
ed the  profligacy  of  the  individual,  while  it  threw  at  once  the 
disgrace  of  being  duped,  and  the  suspicion  of  insincerity,  on 
all  who  bad  acted  with  him,  or  should  embrace  his  former  prin- 
ciples. Real  conversion  was  too  improbable  to  be  even  pre- 
tended. With  a  mind  so  enlightened,  with  opinions  so  pro- 
nounced, the  fanaticism  of  genuine  servility  could  not  by  any 
possibility  have  thrown  any  real  doubt  on  the  great  public  ques- 
tions then  in  agitation.  It  was  a  barefaced  and  deliberate  sale  of 
himself,  his  character,  and  conscience. 

At  the  same  time,  on  a  near  inspection  of  Strafford's  early  life, 
it  is  clear  he  never  had  imbibed  any  of  those  constitutional  princi- 

Eles,  or  risen  to  a  height  or  purity  of  feeling,  which  would  imply  that 
e  was  doing  much  violence  to  his  nature,  in  this  act  of  treachery 
towards  his  comrades,  and  apostacy  from  the  common  cause. 
He  had  seen  truth,  and  worshipped  her  for  a  time,  but  more 
from  circumstances  than  from  love.  In  his  first  canvass  for 
Parliament  he  supports  the  Secretary  Calvert  as  his  colleague, 
and  urges  him  to  obtain  an  order  from  government  requiring  the 
other  candidate  to  desist.  His  subsequent  conduct,  as  explained 
in  his  own  letters,  shows  that  the  secret  of  all  his  opposition,  lay 
in  the  unprovoked  aversion  which  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ma- 
nifested towards  him.  No  means  on  his  part  were  left  untried  to 
overcome  this  prejudice :  and  it  was  not  till  after  repeated  offers 
of  his  service  to  the  Duke  had  been  either  rejected  with  insult* 
or  received  only  to  be  betrayed,  that  Strafford  was  convinced  that 
he  could  obtain  nothing  from  die  court  by  favour,  but  must  trust 
to  its  necessities  and  its  fears.  His  friends,  whilst  deprecating 
this  course,  were  plainly  aware  that  he  was  guided  in  this  popular 
game  by  ambition  only.  It  succeeded:  Whilst  his  eloquence  had 
inflamed  the  spirits  and  satisfied  the  understandings  of  others, 
he  evidently,  throughout,  had  never,  with  reference  to  his  own 
behaviour,  looked  at  Parliament  but  as  that  market  where  he 
eould  establish  and  raise  his  terms.  He  is  the  first  of  a  long  line, 
for  whom  an  English  Dante  would  have  to  provide  a  torrent  of 
boiling  mud,  in  a  sort  of  Judas  circle  of  their  own*  His  com- 
mission as  president  for  the  Council  of  the  North,  the  first  article 
of  his  bargain,  was  signed  a  month  before  Buckingham's  death. 
It  was  this  thorough  indifference  to,  and  want  of,  all  public  con- 
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science,  that  enabled  him  afterwards,  not  only  to  preach  up  ship- 
money,  which  he  had  so  strenuously  denounced ;  not  merely  to 
adopt  the  authority  and  language  of  the  court  ecclesiastics,  which 
Hume  admits  form  the  most  decisive  evidence  against  Charles 
I.,  but  to  transmit  to  the  laughter  and  recollections  of  the  Eng- 
lish council,  the  warning  he  read  the  Irish,  upon  the  terrible  ex- 
ample of  that  English  Parliament,  which  he  himself  had  so  lately 
headed — and  to  anticipate  and  deride,  with  the  coolness  of  Iago, 
the  criticism  that  his  former  associates  might  pass  upon  his  new 
career.     *  How  I  shall  be  able  to  sustain  myself  against  your 

*  Prynnes,  and  Pirns,  and  Bens'  (Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard  appa- 
rently) *  with  the  rest  of  that  generation  of  odd  names  and  na- 

*  tures,  the  Lord  knows/  Undoubtedly,  from  the  ordinary 
power  of  the  executive  being  active  and  offensive,  whilst  that 
of  the  two  Houses,  standing  in  the  people's  front,  was  defensive 
only,  Strafford  was  singularly  mistaken  as  to  the  issue  of  a  con- 
test, which,  it  was  probable,  obstinacy  and  insincerity  would  re- 
fer at  last  to  force.  His  eyes,  however,  were  always  open  to 
the  possible  stake  which  he  was  playing  for.  He  sends  over 
himself  his  threats  to  the  Irish  council, — '  I  was  then  put  to  my 
4  last  refuge,  plainly  to  declare  that  rather  than  fail  I  would  un- 
'  dertake,  at  the  peril  of  my  head,  to  make  the  King's  army  sub- 

*  sist  and  provide  for  itself  amongst  them,  without  their  help.' 
He  writes  to  Laud,  '  I  know  no  reason  but  you  may  as  well 
4  rule  the  common  lawyers  in  England  as  I,  poor  beagle,  do  here ; 
'  and  yet  that  I  do,  and  will  do,  in  all  that  concerns  my  master, 
'  upon  the  peril  of  my  head.'  Strafford's  correspondence,  letters, 
ana  speeches  bear  the  impress  of  sovereignty  of  will  beyond  any- 
thing we  ever  read.  In  energy  of  thought  and  of  expression, 
Homer  has  put  nothing  into  the  mouth  of  Jupiter  of  half  the 
power.  As  to  his  deeds ;  his  boast  is,  *  I  can  now  say  the  King 
'  is  as  Absolute  here  as  any  prince  in  the  whole  world  can  be.' 
And  for  the  deeds  which  he  advises,  where  he  yet  cannot  person- 
ally act ;  '  The  judgment  on  ship-money  is  the  greatest  service 
'  the  profession  hath  done  the  crown  in  my  time ;  but,  till  your 
'  Majesty  has  the  same  power  to  raise  a  Land  Army,  the  crown 

*  seems  to  me  to  stand  but  upon  one  leg.'  After  which,  he  fore- 
sees *  the  independent  seating  of  his  Majesty  and  posterity,  in 

*  wealth,  strength,  and  glory,  far  above  any  of  their  progenitors.' 
The  only  limit  which  we  are  aware  of  his  having  sought  to  put 
upon  pure  despotism,  was  his  wish  that  Parliament  should  not 
be  entirely  abolished.  It  is  the  single  point  in  which  he  differed 
from  his  master— -whether  he  entertained  some  reverence  for  a 
name  so  sacred  to  English  ears,  or  sdme  gratitude  towards  the 
theatre  of  his  early  reputation ;  or  whether  it  arose  from  that 
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self-confidence,  which  is  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  results  of 

Sower,  but  must  feed  on  the  sense  and  enjoyment  of  present  in- 
uence  over  the  minds  of  men.     Perhaps  Parliament  might  ap- 
pear to  him  still  desirable,  only  from  its  being  the  surest  method  of 
filling  the  sponge  which  government  was  afterwards  to  squeeze. 
But  whatever  might  be  his  motive,  one  thing  is  plain,  from  every 
word  and  every  action,  that  according  to  his  theory  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  was  not  to  exist  as  an  obstacle  to,  but  as  an  instrument 
of,  absolute  sovereignty^  the  crown.  It  was  to  live,  but  in  chains. 
In  the  offices  to  which  Strafford  was  promoted,  no  greater 
delinquent  ever  set  the  example  of  misgovernment  to  persons  in 
power.     In  Ireland,  betraying  that  "  complexional  despotism," 
which  leads  a  man  to  sacrifice  everything  to  his  own  interest  or 
appetite,  avowing  his  contempt  for  the  laws,  and  bearing  not 
the  sword  in  vain — in  England,  exhorting  his  infatuated  mas- 
ter to  the  desperate  resource  of  measures,  for  whose  execution, 
in  the  face  of  a  protesting  Parliament,  they  must  have  looked 
to  their  troops  of  horse.     If  the  constitution  of  these  realms  is 
a  limited,  and  not  an  absolute  monarchy,  to  have  destroyed 
that  constitution  in  one  of  the  three  kingdoms,  was  the  ser- 
vice which  he  most  ostentatiously  paraded ;  and  for  his  further 
designs,  there  are  against  him  his  Words  and  Writings,  equally 
flagrant,  not  simply  evidence  relating  to  such  actual  designs, 
but  the  means,  by  advice,  persuasion,  consultation,  and  remon- 
strance, for  carrying  these  designs  into  effect.  His  temperament 
and  talents  would  never  leave  him  the  subordinate  instrument, 
even  of  royal  orders.     His  head  contrived,  and  his  tongue  ad- 
vocated, what  he  was  prepared  to  execute  with  his  sword.    But 
surely,  to  introduce  the  King's  name  into  this  discussion  under 
any  form,  and  plead  that  the  constitution  was  subverted  in  his 
behalf,  is  irreconcilable  \ with  the  first  principles  of  royal  harm- 
lessness  and  official  responsibility,  on  which  the  constitution 
rests.     The  law  assumes  this  as  impossible,  and  will  hear  no 
evidence  in  proof  of  it   Whatever  reasonably  amounts  to  a  for- 
cible destruction  of,  or,  in  legal  phrase,  a  levying  of  war  against, 
the  form  of  a  free  monarchy  as  established  by  the  law,  is  the 
same  violence  against  the  only  King  that  the  law  of  England  re- 
cognises, as  it  is  against  the  People ;  and  must  constitute  the 
greatest  crime  against  his  country  which  the  most  unnatural  of 
its  children  can  commit.     The  long  cannot,  in  any  intelligible 
manner,  be  separated  from  his  political  capacity,  from  his  king- 
dom, and  from  his  laws.     For,  what  constitutes  a  state  ?  not 
the  mere  statistical  returns,  which  form  the  materials  of  a  land, 
a  hearth,  or  poll-tax ;  remove  its  laws,  the  kingdom  is  no  king- 
dom—it is  no  longer  England.     St  John  said,  no  less  finely 
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than  justly,  '  Take  the  polity  and  government  away,  England 
« is  bat  a  piece  of  earth,  where  so  many  men  have  their  com- 

*  money  and  abode/  # 

When,  in  1640,  the  Commons  had  begun  to  feel  their  power, 
this  notorious  public  enemy  could  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
hold  sway  in  the  councils  of  his  sovereign.  He  was  impeached  of 
high  treason,  for  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  realm.  Ay  or  No,  it  is  said,  never  answered  any  question ; 
and  certainly  will  furnish  a  very  imperfect  answer  to  any  such 
general  question  as  partisans  are  likely  to  frame  respecting  the 
trial  of  Lord  Strafford.    Yet,  the  distance  from  which  we  now 
contemplate  these  transactions  is  so  great,  and  the  materials 
which  we  possess  are  so  complete,  that  it  is  difficult  to  guess  at 
what  future  period  the  minds  of  the  honest  and  intelligent  will 
be  more  ripe  for  judgment  upon  them  than  at  present.     It  was 
the  privilege  of  the  gods  of  ancient  poetry  to  look  with  pleasure 
on  the  good  man  struggling  against  Fate.     But  ordinary  mor- 
tals sympathize  more  intensely  with  the  brave ;  accordingly,  we 
do  not  wonder  at  the  immoderate  zeal  which  the  ladies  mani- 
fested during;  the  trial,  and  which  those  who  feel  and  reason 
like  the  ladies,  (looking  to  the  spirit  of  the  defence,  rather 
than  the  merit  of  the  case,)  have  since  inherited.     There  cer- 
tainly never  was  a  grander  spectacle  of  intellectual  supremacy 
and  fearlessness  presented  on  any  stage.    During  seventeen 
days,  the  thirteen  managers  for  the  Commons  rose  successively 
against  him.     Alone,  broken  with  sickness,  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies, he  threw  them  all  in  turn,  and  stood  among  them  like  a 
being  of  another  world !  We  wish  to  lessen  no  one's  admiration 
of  his  eloquence  or  his  courage ;  we  would  not  deduct  an  atom 
from  his  splendid  appeal  against  constructive  treasons;  and  it 
were  well  if  all  future  ministers  had  ever  ringing  in  their  ears, 
that  solemn  exclamation  in  the  Tower,  '  Put  not  your  trust  in 
princes ;'  which  broke  forth  on  learning  that  his  royal  master, 
'  for  whose  sake  he  had  done  these  ill  deeds,9  and  who  had  given 
him  the  word  of  a  king,  that  not  a  hair  of  his  head  should  be 
touched  in  Parliament,  had  already  signed  the  commission  which 
was  to  take  away  his  life  !  Perhaps  no  mere  moral  effort  could 
have  made  men  superior  to  these  impressions ;  they  were  pro- 
bably counteracted  as  much  by  the  universal  hatred  that  Lord 
Strafford's  violence  had  excited  towards  him,  which  united 
all  parties,  and  brought  the  three  nations  to  the  bar  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  character  of  three  distinct  accusers,  as  by  any  just 
separation  of  the  several  points  upon  which  his  countrymen 
were  called  to  judge.     It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  subse- 
quent acts  of  intemperance  and  injustice  into  which  the  popu- 
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lar  party  were  betrayed,  have  led  many  people  hastily  to  con- 
clude that  the  proceedings  against  Strafford,  because  principally 
conducted  by  the  same  leading  individuals,  were  of  the  same 
description.  Bnt  we  have  Clarendon's  express  authority,  that 
no  one  yet  had  a  purpose  to  rebel ;  and  that  the  fire  even  now 
might  have  been  covered  with  a  bushel.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons continued  still  entire ;  the  whole  representation  of  the  spi- 
rit and  opinions  of  England,  with  the  royalist  members  not 
merely  in  their  places,  but  taking  a  very  active  part  in  the  ori- 
ginal prosecution.  It  was  this  House  of  Commons  thus  com- 
plete, which  not  only  voted  the  impeachment  unanimously,  but 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  charges,  as  afterwards  transfer- 
red to  the  Bill  of  Attainder,  were  high  treason ;  and  which, 
with  the  same  unanimity,  after  having  heard  the  evidence,  re- 
solved that  these  charges  had  been  proved.  (1  Phillipps,  p.  190, 
195.) 

Neither  is  there  any  reasonable  pretence  that  this  accord- 
ance was  brought  about  by  timid  apprehension  from  popular 
clamour.  Such  clamour  (notwithstanding  the  recital  in  the  act 
for  the  reversal  of  the  attainder)  only  begun  with  the  posting  the 
subsequent  minority  as  Straffordians,  after  the  bill  had  passed 
the  Commons ;  this  is  indeed  so  stated  afterwards  by  this  very 
Parliament  itself,  in  their  conferences  upon  the  impeachment  of 
Lord  Clarendon. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  change  from  the  course  of  impeachment 
to  that  by  bill,  which  originated  the  only  difference  of  opinion 
that  can  be  traced  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  motives  for 
this  alteration  are  very  obscurely  accounted  for.  At  all  events, 
it  was  most  unfortunate ;  notwithstanding  their  previous  votes, 
it  has  introduced  a  suspicion  that  they  felt  some  weakness  in 
their  legal  arguments;  and  the  shrewdness  of  St  John  was 
tasked  beyond  its  strength,  in  the  declaration  which  he  was 
commissioned  to  make  of  the  reasons  which  had  prevailed  on 
the  Commons  to  adopt  this  line.  At  the  same  time,  looking 
over  the  list  of  the  minority,  we  miss  most  of  those  distin- 
guished names  whom  the  injustice  of  the  Parliament  soon  after 
united  to  the  royal  cause.  It  consists,  as  far  as  we  know  their 
history,  of  two  classes  only;  the  first  were  a  few  cavaliers, 
headed  by  Lord  Digby,  who,  being  a  member  of  the  Committee 
for  the  Impeachment,  had  shamefully  betrayed  his  trust  by 
underhand  communications  with  the  King;  who,  contrary  to 
his  word  and  duty,  had  made  away  with  the  Privy  Council 
minutes,  and  who  was  naturally  labouring  to  save  the  King 
from  a  course,  which,  by  calling  for  his  personal  consent,  would 
stamp  him  with  personal  dishonour.     The  other  and  more  dis- 

li 
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tinguished  opponents  of  this  new  course,  were  those  lawyers 
who  felt  an  invincible  professional  objection  to  any  substitution 
of  a  *  parliamentary  way'  for  the  plain  judicial  forms ;  this  was 
led  by  Selden.  It  was  a  precise  duty,  which  many,  who  after- 
wards shouted  louder,  either  did  not  feel,  or  from  which  they 
shrank ;  and  for  his  discharge  of  which,  this  most  eminent  and 
faithful  citizen  has  been  since  quietly  dismissed  by  Godwin, 
with  the  amusing  compliment,  *  such,  after  all,  is  the  best  of 
lawyers.' 

It  is  impossible  not  to  join,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  these  sus- 
picions and  objections.  In  the  absence  of  all  other  information, 
the  inference  from  them  would  be  fatal ;  but  we  happen  here 
to  have  the  means  of  forming  an  independent  opinion  of  our 
own.  The  three  principal  points  which  can  arise,  either  on  the 
law  or  the  justice  of  this  case,  must  regard  the  form  of  the  pro- 
ceedings ;  the  treason  as  declared,  or  the  evidence  as  received 
under  them.  The  mixture  of  impeachment  and  bill  has  the 
technical  irregularity  of  making  the  House  of  Commons  judges, 
who  had  not  yet  had  time  to  lay  aside  the  passions  and  charac- 
ter of  accusers.  But  in  the  present  instance,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  that  the  accused  was  thus  placed  in  any  worse  condition ; 
for  the  whole  case  had  been  already  gone  through,  strictly  and 
judicially,  as  an  impeachment  before  the  Lords ;  and  when  the 
Lords  came  to  vote  upon  it  under  its  new  title,  thus  previously 
investigated,  it  still  remained  as  much  within  their  competence 
as  if  it  had  been  more  exclusively  left  with  them  in  its  original 
shape.  The  bishops,  who,  according  to  usage,  had  retired  from 
the  impeachment,  might  (as  Clarendon  suggests)  have  returned 
under  the  bill ;  and  in  his  Letters  to  Laud,  it  is  one  of  Straf- 
ford's own  assumptions,  that  the  crown  may  always  reckon  on 
the  bishops.  The  power  of  the  Lords  is  not  lessened,  because 
the  assent  of  the  Commons  and  of  the  King  is  rendered  neces- 
sary in  addition.  From  the  King's  ungracious  mode  of  expres- 
sion, it  would  seem  that  the  i  Amen  which  stuck  in  his  throat,' 
was  more  a  matter  of  form  than  of  substance,  and  arose  from  a 
selfish  anxiety  to  save  appearances,  rather  than  from  any  ho- 
nourable sense  of  the  claim  which  Strafford  had  on  his  pledged 
protection.* 


*  The  Genius  of  Frederick  the  Great  could  not  resist  the  inhumanizing 
influence  of  his  station,  and  he  has  disgraced  one  of  his  letters  to  Voltaire 
by  the  following  brutal  enunciation  of  a  cruel  indifference  to  mankind  :— 

*  I  look  on  men  as  on  a  herd  of  deer  in  a  great  man's  park,  whose  only 

*  business  is  to  people  the  inclorares.'    Voltaire,  whose  great  character- 
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€  Sunday,  all  the  day,  the  King  was  resolute  never  to  give 
€  way  to  the  bill;  telling  them  withal,  that  it  seemed  strange 


istic,  more  honourable  to  him  than  all  his  talents,  was  a  deep  sympathy 
with  his  fellow-creatures,  and  who,  whilst  living  with  princes,  nerer 
spared  the  censures  they  might  deserve  by  their  actions,  sentiments,  and 
maxims,  answered  him  indignantly,  with  the  great  republican  truth  which 
Milton  attributes  to  our  first  forefather,  '  Between  unequals  there  is  no 

*  society.'  Kings  are  certainly  entitled  to  our  commiseration,  not  more  for 
the  absence  of  the  purest  of  all  enjoyments,  than  for  the  want  of  all  ef- 
fective moral  discipline,  which  this  isolation  of  their  rank  implies.  What 
an  idea  of  the  dismantling  of  our  nature  do  the  few  striking  words  which 
Roper,  Sir  Thomas  More's  son-in-law,  relates,  convey !  He  had  seen 
Henry  VIII.  walking  round  the  Chancellor's  garden  at  Chelsea,  with  his 
arm  round  his  neck ;  he  could  not  help  congratulating  him  on  being  the 
object  of  so  much  kindness.    '  I  thank  our  Lord,  I  find  his  grace  my  very 

*  good  lord  indeed ;  and  I  believe  he  doth  as  singularly  favour  me  as  any 
«  subject  in  this  realm.    However,  son  Roper,  I  may  tell  thee,  I  have  no 
'  cause  to  be  proud  thereof,  for  if  my  head  would  win  him  a  castle  in 
1  France,  it  would  not  fail  to  be  struck  off/     From  the  manner  in  which 
Mr  Hallam  mentions  the  remorse  that  Charles  I.  afterwards  felt  for  having 
surrendered  Strafford,  there  must  be  further  evidence  of  these  self-re- 
proaches than  we  at  present  recollect ;  the  prayer  in  the  Eikon,  he  of 
course  must  consider  as  a  forgery ;  the  letter  from  Newcastle  does  not 
seem  to  imply  much  more  than  a  deep  sense  of  the  error  of  having  sacri- 
ficed an  instrument  so  essential  to  his  measures,  and  got  nothing  by  it  but 
shame  to  himself,  and  consternation  among  his  adherents.    It  is  natural 
that  his  misfortunes,  growing  from  month  to  month,  should  have  turned 
the  scruples  of  conscience  by  degrees  in  that  direction ;  but  Godwin  has. 
shown  by  dates,  that  he  came  down  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  passed  bills 
in  person,  the  very  day  after  the  execution.     Clarendon  served,  we  know 
with  what  singular  devotion,  two  generations  of  the  Stuarts ;  it  must  have 
been  with  bitter  application,  both  to  Strafford  and  himself,  whilst  saying, 
«  they  loved  not  to  deny,  and  less  to  strangers  than  their  friends,'  that  he 
derived  this  facility  from  an  '  unskilfulness  and  defect  of  countenance/, 
and  pathetically  adds,  <  not  out  of  bounty  or  generosity — a  flower  which 
«  did  naturally  never  grow  in  the  heart  of  a  Stuart  or  a  Bourbon.'     Sub* 
jects  have  an  interest  in  the  very  Hornbook  of  princes — in  every  inci- 
dent by  which  character  is  traced ;  and  we  thought  the  gaiety  at  least 
a  very  thoughtless  one,  that  the  following  story  lately  created  in  the 
royaket  circles  of  the  Fauxbourg  St  Germain*     It  has  about  it  a  melan- 
choly air  de  famUle,  and  one  might  almost  fancy  the  little  dialogue  ta- 
king place  between  the  nursery  figures  in  Vandyke's  most  agreeable  pic- 
ture of  the  children  of  Charles  the  First.     There  are  certain  savages  now 
at  Paris,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  were,  for  probably  they  are  fed  to  death 
by  this  time.     These  gentlemen  are  Osages,  and  were  exhibited  to  the 
royal  children,  who  have  for  playmate  a  little  Louis,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Richelieu.    The  children  had  previously  been  informed  that  the  Osage* 
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« to  him  that  the  man  could  not  die  unless  he,  and  he  only,  by 
«  giving  sentence  in  the  King's  legislative  way,  should  condemn 
«  him.'  (3  St  Tr.  1515.)  This  difficulty  was  created  solely  by 
the  bill.  The  Earl  of  Bedford,  in  a  very  remarkable  conversa- 
tion with  Lord  Clarendon,  is  commissioned,  evidently  by  Charles, 
to  state,  (423,)  « that  if  they  would  take  his  death  upon  them 
i  by  their  own  judicatory,  he  would  not  interpose  any  act  of  his 
4  own  conscience.9  The  Bill  had  then  passed  the  Commons ; 
and  Clarendon  is  consulted  as  a  party  having  a  hold  and  in- 
fluence over  the  prosecutors.  Bedford,  whilst  canvassing  for 
another  course,  on  the  ground  of  the  royal  scruples,  adds,  '  He 
'  was  so  well  satisfied  in  his  own  conscience,  that  he  believed 
'  he  should  have  no  scruple  in  giving  his  own  vote  for  the  pass- 

'  ing  it.' 

There  is  a  just  objection  entertained  against  the  imminent 
danger  of  abuse  to  which  bills  of  attainder,  and  of  pains  and 
penalties,  are  exposed ;  and  we  can  have  no  positive  certainty, 
notwithstanding  all  the  caution  used,  both  in  the  criticism  upon 
the  evidence  during  the  trial,  and  in  the  reference  of  the  law  to 
the  judges,  but  that  there  may  have  been  some  peers  who  took 
a  distinction  between  a  legislative  and  a  judicial  proceeding, 
and  voted  differently  upon  the  Bill  than  they  would  have  done 


were  cannibals,  and  Mademoiselle  cried  with  frigbt.  Her  brother,  the 
young  Dnke  of  Bourdeaux,  proposed  an  arrangement  which  would  make 
all  safe.  *  Let  us  give  them  Louis/  said  he,  (  and  see  whether  they  will 
eat  him !'  The  assistants  were  enraptured  at  the  sense  and  cleverness  of 
the  child.  It  would  have  been  well  for  the  fathers  of  the  admiring 
courtiers,  if  Louis  XVI.  had  taken  his  stand  in  front  of  the  first  victims 
that  the  Osages  of  Paris  once  required.  Can  it  be,  that  the  fearful  simi- 
litude, notwithstanding  the  preface  of  M.  Maure,  of  this  portion  of  their 
history,  to  the  course  we  ran  before  them,  should  not  visit  them  with 
occasional  feelings  of  the  possibility  of  a  second  Revolution  ?  Their  fa- 
natics in  philosophy  were  about  as  mad  as  our  fanatics  in  religion.  Louis 
XVI.  and  his  Queen  were  striking  pendants  to  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta 
Maria*  Mr  Hallam  has  approximated  Cromwell  and  Napoleon  in  a  re- 
markable manner.  The  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  has  been,  to  be  sure, 
honourably  distinguished  from  that  of  Charles  II.,  by  the  amnesty  of  the 
regicides,  and  by  the  respect  paid  to  the  sales  of  ecclesiastical  and  other 
national  property.  But  they  have  already  passed  through  the  first  reign, 
that  of  their  man  of  pleasure,  and  sayer  as  well  as  eater  of  good  things. 
The  Bigot  Brother  seems  to  have  succeeded,  and  the  Jesuits  are  urging 
on  his  career.  They  should  remember  the  stern  retribution.  If  the 
French  government  is  really  taking  the  hint  which  has  been  given  it  by 
the  late  elections,  Villele  will  probably  have  saved  his  country  in  that 
dissolution  of  the  Chambers  which  has  destroyed  himself. 
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upon  the  Impeachment.  However,  among  the  thirty- fire  who 
absented  themselves,  most  probably  as  neutral  people  with  half 
consciences,  as  many  staid  away  to  oblige  the  King,*  as  either 
out  of  fear  of  the  mob,  or  out  of  favour  to  the  Commons.  We 
must  also  remember,  that  in  the  days  of  Strafford,  these  bills  had 
for  nearly  two  centuries  been  the  usual  course.  Impeachments 
were  then,  in  fact,  the  novelties :  Accordingly,  the  same  distinc- 
tion could  not  be  felt  on  that  occasion  as  at  present,  respecting 
their  comparative  propriety. 

The  25th  Edward  IN.  has  been  called,  and  as  it  has  turned 
out,  with  great  truth,  the  Magna  Charta  of  Treason.  But  its 
original  intention  was  to  arrange  the  distribution  of  escheats, 
which  in  case  of  treason  belonged  to  the  King,  and  in  case  of 
felony  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  rather  than  to  fix,  by  any  just 
principle,  the  character  of  those  offences,  which  a  patriot  or 
statesman  would  place  in  the  awful  chapter  of  crimes  against 
the  state.  Turbulent  times,  such  as  those  of  Richard  II.,  and 
arbitrary  ones,  like  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  had  introduced 
for  the  occasion  extravagant  laws ;  by  an  immediate  repeal  of 
which,  it  was  the  policy  of  Henry  IV.,  and  of  Edward  VI.'s 
council,  to  popularize  their  unstable  governments.  But,  instead 
of  a  manly  endeavour  to  make  the  general  law  upon  this  sub- 
ject at  once  comprehensive  and  specific,  by  a  few  plain  enact- 
ments, recourse  was  again  had,  on  the  alarm  of  the  moment,  to 
seek  additional  security  from  time  to  time,  either  in  temporary 
laws,  for  a  given  number  of  years,  or  during  the  life  of  the 
sovereign,  or  in  violent  judicial  constructions,  by  which  the 
statute  of  Edward  III.  was  expounded  to  comprehend  offences 
as  little  like  treason,  as  was  the  early  detention  of  a  subject  by 
a  knight  of  Hertfordshire,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  ninety 
pounds.  The  immediate  consequence  of  that  statute  having 
been  to  set  apart  for  the  King  certain  escheats  arising  from  of- 


*  The  King  spared  no  pains.  Clarendon  (381)  states,  as  a  thing  of 
coarse,  that  Lord  Littleton  had  been  made  a  baron,  sole]  y  because  he  pro- 
fessed that  he  would  earn  his  title  by  notable  services  on  this  occasion. 
There  is  a  letter  from  Northumberland  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  written 
in  cypher.  '  He  doubts  the  King  is  not  very  well  satisfied  with  Atm,  be- 
1  cause  he  toitt  not  perjure  himself  for  Lord  Lieutenant  StraffbroW  Syd- 
ney Papers,  vol.  ii  p.  665.  The  temptation  to  disturb  the  coarse  of  jus- 
tice in  this  case,  admits  of  great  apology.  Bnt  Charles  in  his  prosperity 
was  not  more  scrupulous.  Mr  Hallam  and  M.  Guizot,  both  exhibit  him 
selling  his  connivance  in  one  of  the  wont  acts  of  Strafford's  life,  and 
pocketing  L.6000  as  a  personal  bribe  paid  him  through  Lord  Cottington 
upon  the  distribution  of  the  spoil. 
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fences  directed  against  himself,  bis  family,  or  representatives, 
it  is  not  surprising,  that,  upon  our  being  thrown  back  by  these  in- 
termediate devices  to  so  distant  a  period,  we  should  find  the 
treason  there  characterised  to  be,  not  so  much  treason  generally 
against  the  State  or  Government,  as  treason  against  the  King ; 
in  whom,  moreover,  the  public  interest  was  supposed  to  be  con- 
centrated, and  in  whose  name  the  whole  administration  was 
carried  on.     The  letter  of  the  law  could  not  have  been  more 
royal  if  drawn  up  in  Turkey.    Whilst  good  sense,  courtesy,  or 
servility,  prevented  the  express  anticipation  of  such  national 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  King  himself,  as  should  amount, 
to  a  forfeiture  of  the  throne,  the  same  considerations  may  also 
explain,  if  not  justify,  the  omission  of  direct  provisions  for  the 
condign  punishment  of  similar  schemes  on  the  part  of  a  minister, 
under  such  circumstances  as  suppose  the  connivance  and  coun- 
tenance of  the  monarch.  No  interest,  however,  can  be  ultimate- 
ly a  gainer  by  these  reserves ;  and  whoever  has  pledged  his  faith 
to  the  British  Constitution,  will  see  no  satisfactory  reason  why 
greater  facility  should  be  given  by  law  to  intrigues  whose  ob- 
ject is  to  consolidate  it  into  a  Despotism,  than  to  conspiracies 
which  would  break  it  up  into  a  Republic*  Though  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  no  head  of  Constitutional  treason  to  be  found 
expressly  written  in  our  early  Statute  Book,  an  evident  under- 
standing nevertheless  appears  throughout  our  history,  that  there 
was  reposed  in  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament,  along  with  the 
latent  power,  (like  that  which  was  to  create  the  dictatorship  in 
Rome  on  such  occasions,)  a  public  confidence  that  it  would  be 
called  into  action,  as  often  as  a  great  and  anomalous  offender 
should  defy  all  ordinary  tribunals.    It  was  the  knowledge  of  this 
political  truth,  and  the  consciousness  of  deserving  its  application, 
which  made  Strafford  speak,  years  before,  of  perilling  his  head 
by  the  line  that  he  was  pursuing ;  and  under  which,  now  that 
the  crisis  was  arrived,  he  had  besought  the  King  for  permission, 
before  even  Parliament  had  assembled,  to  withdraw  from  the 
storm  which  he  foresaw  impending.  But  without  raising  those 
scruples  which  every  man  ought  to  feel  on  the  calling  in  of  so 
dangerous  an  ally  as  ah  ex  post  facto  law,  though  in  punish- 
ment of  the  worst  of  all  crimes— the  perversion  of  high  consti- 
tutional trusts  by  public  servants— there  is  serious  ground  of 
consideration,  whether,  as  the  law  was  then,  and  indeed  is  still 
understood,  the  offence  of  Strafford  did  not  come  within  its 
reach.    This  might  be  the  case,  either  under  the  special  excep- 
tion contained  in  the  act,  or  according  to  the  principle  of  pre- 
vious decisions. 

The  statute  of  Edward  III.,  which  bound  down  the  ordinary 
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courts  of  law  to  the  treasons  as  there  enumerated,  reserved  to 
the  King  and  Parliament  the  power  of  declaring,  in  doubtful 
cases,  whether  they  be  treason  or  other  felony.  St  John  strong- 
ly pressed  this  salvo,  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  other  trea- 
sons at  common  law.  Vaughan  (afterwards  C.  J.,  and  who, 
more  scrupulous  than  Hale,  refused  to  sign  the  engagement, 
and  retirea  from  the  bar  till  the  restoration)  afterwards  per- 
sisted, in  the  debate  against  Lord  Clarendon,  that  there  were 
other  treasons  besides  those  in  the  statute ;  though,  to  recon- 
cile that  argument  with  his  former  opinion,  against  a  declara- 
tory power  in  Lord  Strafford's  case,  he  would  carry  the  deter- 
mination of  them  from  the  King  and  both  Houses,  to  '  that 
*  tribunal  where  the  law  useth  to  resolve,  sc.  the  House  of 
i  Lords/  The  opinion  of  the  Judges,  which  had  been  taken 
(a.  d.  1663)  on  the  occasion  of  Lord  Bristol's  preferring  his  indi- 
vidual charge  as  a  sort  of  Lord  Appellant,  had  left  the  effect  of 
this  proviso  open  to  discussion.  (6  St.  Tr.  312.)  We  certain- 
ly are  not  disposed  to  infer,  from  the  insertion  of  this  clause, 
that  any  common  law  treasons  still  survive.  It  is  evident,  from 
earlier  passages  in  Glanville  and  Fleta,  that  the  Parliament  was 
at  that  time  considered  as  the  supreme  court  of  justice  for  which 
all  difficult  cases  were  to  be  reserved :  A  little  later,  Thorpe, 
C.  J.,  (40  Edward  III.)  gives  an  account  of  the  Council  telling 
him  and  Green  generally,  *  not  to  go  to  judgment  without  good 
'  advice,  $*c.  Therefore  come  to  Parliament*  (2  Reeve,  410.) 
This  practice,  however,  having  fallen  into  desuetude,  were  it 
not  for  the  pertinacious  vitality  ascribed  to  acts  of  Parliament, 
we  should  have  consigned  this  clause  to  similar  oblivion — re- 
pealed, it  seems  to  us,  that  it  never  could  have  been,  as  it  is  a 
part  of  the  very  act  up  to  whose  limits  the  repealing  statutes 
have  always  gone,  but  at  the  outer  side  of  which  they  have  as 
regularly  stopped,  and  reverentially  receded.  The  dilemma 
still  remains,  how  to  deal  with  this  proviso,  in  point  of  inter- 
pretation or  of  tribunal ;  whether  before  the  Lords  only,  or  as 
the  Judges  (1663)  agree,  according  to  Coke's  authority,  sup- 
posing that  it  is  still  in  force,  before  the  King  and  both  Houses. 
In  either  case,  what  rational  distinction  can  be  imagined  be- 
tween a  judicial  declaration  of  a  before  unheard  of  treason,  and 
the  legislative  creation  of  a  new  one  ?  The  power,  so  construed, 
is  equally  dangerous  and  contradictory  to  every  just  notion  of 
a  law. 

However,  the  Lords  were  not  driven  to  solve  this  problem  in 
the  charge  against  Lord  Strafford.  Without  referring  to  the  sup- 
plemental provision  in  the  act,  they  took  (which  Hume  and  Lord 
Clarendon  suppress)  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  Judges  upon  the 
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ing  to  the  ordinary  usage  of  those  times. — On  the  first  point,  a 
great  variety  of  opinion  will  naturally  exist. — Mr  Phillippe,  to 
take  a  single  instance,  seems  to  conclude,  that  the  evidence 
given  originally  before  the  Peers  by  Sir  H.  Vane,  the  father, 
was  designedly  false.  If  this  be  the  fact,  then  the  Privy-Coun- 
cil minutes,  represented  as  found  by  the  son  in  his  father's  clo- 
set, and  according  entirely  with  that  evidence,  must  have  also 
been  a  forgery.  Lord  Digby,  indeed,  whose  treachery  in  ma- 
king away  with  these  minutes,  is  reprobated  by  Whitelocke, 
who  was  by  this  means  long  subjected  himself  to  considerable 
usy,  speaks  slightingly  of  Vane's  evidence,  and  of  the  dis- 
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covery  of  the  notes :  But  we  are  not  aware  that  there  is  a  hint 
in  Whitelocke,  Clarendon,  or  elsewhere,  of  the  falsehood,  al- 
though the  latter  dilates  on  the  malice  of  the  discovery.  The 
father — an  old  man,  as  Laud  observes  in  his  own  defence — 
might  have  been  at  first  less  collected,  and  afterwards  more  po- 
sitive in  speaking  to  words  which  no  other  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil heard,  than  such  a  case  required.  But  whatever  animosity 
was  lighted  up  between  the  families,  it  is  a  gratuitous  supposi- 
tion, that  either  he,  or  much  less  his  son  and  Pyna,  would  have 
been  deliberate  parties  to  so  foul  a  crime.  If  such  a  charge 
could  have  been  accredited  against  the  younger  Vane,  we  should 
have  heard  enough  of  it  afterwards  from  his  destroyers. 

Slight  omissions  in  the  report  of  evidence  may  change  its 
whole  effect :  Strafford's  defence  of  his  despotism  in  Ireland, 
was,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  that  country.  In  the  report, 
Lord  Ranelagh,  after  mentioning  the  practice  of  laying  on  sol- 
diers in  case  of  delinquency,  is  stated  incidentally  to  add,  that 
he  had  never  before  heard  of  it  in  a  civil  cause  between  party 
and  party*  This  variation  from  the  system  of  former  presidents, 
and  annihilation  of  the  little  law  left  to  the  Irish,  were  proba- 
bly therefore  proved.  There  is  in  his  correspondence  a  singular 
confirmation  of  his  anxiety  to  extend  the  authority  of  his  Coun- 
cil over  civil  suits  in  Ireland,  as  he  had  done  in  Yorkshire ;  of 
which  these  military  executions,  to  use  the  word  in  a  civil  sense, 
would  be  the  natural  consequence  in  that  devoted  country.    ( I 

*  find,'  says  he,  '  that  my  Lord  Falkland  was  restrained  by  pro- 
'  clamation,  not  to  meddle  in  any  cause  between  party  and  party, 

*  which  did  certainly  lessen  his  power  extremely :  I  know  very 
'  well  the  common  lawyers  will  be  passionately  against  it ;  who 
€  are  wont  to  put  such  a  prejudice  upon  all  other  professions,  as 

*  if  none  were  to  be  trusted  or  capable  to  administer  justice  but 

*  themselves ;  yet,  how  well  this  suits  with  monarchy,  when  they 
'  monopolize  all  to  be  governed  by  their  year-books,  you  in 

*  England  have  a  costly  experience. 

s 
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*     On  the  second  point,  the  debates  which  arose  upon  evidence, 
show  what  all  who  have  looked  historically  into  earlier  trials 
are  well  acquainted  with,  the  unsettled  state  of  its  law  and  prac- 
tice.    Strafford's  objections,  as  different  matters  are  put  in, 
mark  no  less  his  great  preparation  than  acuteness,  but  are  ge- 
nerally much  more  contrary  to  all  rules  than  any  of  the  argu- 
ments urged  for  their  reception.    The  same  question,  whether  a 
copy  is  admissible,  was  ruled  both  ways,  and  in  the  most  import- 
ant instance  in  favour  of  the  prisoner.  We  are  sorry  to  find  Mr 
Phillipps  adopting  as  a  general  rule,  and  in  such  strong  terms, 
from  Clarendon,  the  censures  which  we  have  always  thought  un* 
warrantable,  respecting  the  admission  of  the  evidence  of  the  Privy* 
Councillors,  to  prove  advice  given  at  the  council  table.  The  ana- 
logy of  professional  communications  between  attorney  and  client 
seems  irrelevant :  yet  even  there  the  privilege  is  not  that  of  the 
adviser  but  that  of  the  party  advised — it  would  be  no  plea  in 
defence  of  an  attorney  charged  with  having  given  treasonable 
advice  to  his  client,  that  he  gave  it  in  the  character  of  an  attor- 
ney*  Besides,  if  the  client  waves  the  privilege,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  receiving  the  evidence ;  and  in  the  present  instance, 
were  we  to  admit  the  analogy,  the  King,  acting  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  for  whose  interest  the  supposed  rule  exists,  consent- 
ed that  his  councillors  should  be  examined.     Mr  Phillipps  ad- 
mits, that  the  inviolability  of  these  secrets  does  not  depend  up- 
on the  oath.    Of  course  it  cannot.    Commissioners  for  the  pro- 
perty tax  have  been,  under  certain  circumstances,  constrained  to 
give  evidence  of  what  had  come  to  their  knowledge  in  exercise  of 
that  trust.    Upon  the  same  principle,  the  oath  of  a  grand  juror 
has  been  dispensed  with  :  for  in  such  oaths  there  is  an  implied 
exception  in  favour  of  what  may  be  required  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice.   Nor  do  we  see  that  any  authority  for  this  position  can  be 
obtained  from  the  refusal,  by  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  to 
force  out  collaterally,  either  in  civil  cases  or  on  the  demand  of 
the  prisoner  upon  an  indictment,  disclosures  from  public  ser- 
vants, which  it  is  possible  may  be  incompatible  with  their  duty 
and  with  the  interest  of  the  state.     The  circumstances  of  the 
present  question  are  totally  different,  both  in  the  nature  of 
the  charge  upon  which  it  can  arise,  and  the  parties  to  the  trial, 
whether  accusers  or  judges.     Whilst,  according  to  the  consti- 
tution, the  giving  evil  advice  to  the  Sovereign  is  a  distinct  of- 
fence, for  which  an  English  minister  is  answerable  to  his  coun- 
try, there  is  surely  an  insuperable  inconsistency  in  affirming, 
that  the  only  means  by  which  this  evil  advice  can  be  ascertain- 
ed cannot  be  lawfully  pursued.  What  other  course  is  open  ?  It 
would  surely  be  a  greater  violence  to  make  him  convict  himself, 
VOL.  XL vi  i.  no.  94.  u 
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The  King  can  hardly  be  brought  forward;  Lord  Bristol  peti- 
tioned the  House  to  move  Charles  L,  that  hie  Majesty  would 
decline  his  personal  testimony  against  him :  and  even  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.,  the  House  of  Commons  requested  that  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  might  be  tried  over  again,  for  nemo  arguit 
contra  ducem,  nisi  Sex ;  which  (Selden  says)  they  held  justly 
to  be  inconvenient ;  that  he  who  had  forfeiture  of  life,  lands, 
and  goods,  should  be  accuser,  witness,  and  judge. 

Unless,  therefore,  the  evidence  of  other  members  of  the  council 
is  admissible,  since  there  remains  no  other  way  of  proving  the  ill 
counsel,  the  sooner  such  a  vain  scarecrow  as  the  responsibility  of 
advisers,  is  struck  out  of  the  public  law  of  England,  the  better.  It 
is  only  delusion  to  keep  up  names  where  there  can  be  no  reality. 
The  worst  consequence  that  follows  from  the  ordinary  rule  is, 
that  private  individuals  may  at  times  be  exposed  to  possible  diffi- 
culty and  loss,  because  they  cannot  get  at  the  truth  in  some  extra* 
ordinary  case,  without  trespassing  indirectly  on  facts,  which  the 
public  policy  requires  should  be  concealed.  But  in  this  case  these 
concealed  facts  are  themselves  the  supposed  crime.  It  is  in  vain 
that  the  Parliament  of  England  is  seen  tracking  out  this  secret 
advice,  as  a  direct  injury  to  the  State,  while  such  a  rule  ex- 
pressly shelters  it  in  an  inviolable  asylum.  The  law  cannot 
presume,  that  the  greatest  authority  it  acknowledges,  and  by 
which  alone  itself  subsists,  will  either  visit  as  a  crime  against 
.the  public  such  counsels  as  might  be  faithfully  and  wisely  given, 
or  that  it  will  wring  out  any  divulgements,  at  the  expense  of 
greater  evils  than  their  prosecution  is  really  worth. 

Councillors,  however,  it  is  said,  were  horror-struck  with  the 
bearings  of  such  a  doctrine—'  It  banished  for  ever  all  future  free- 
'  dom  From  that  hoard;  and  all  men  satisfied  themselves,  that  they 
'  were  no  more  obliged  to  deliver  their  opinions  freely.' — This  is 
the  same  sort  of  reasoning  by  which  the  exclusion  of  attaints  from 
criminal  cases,  and  the  supposed  tenderness  of  the  law  in  behalf 
of  perjury,  when  practised  against  human  life,  are  accounted 
for :  so  that,  if  men  were  to  be  capitally  punished  for  giving 
verdicts  or  evidence  against  the  life  of  another  falsely,  corrupt- 
ly, and  maliciously,  honest  jurors  and  witnesses  would,  by  such 
examples,  be  deterred  from  discharging  their  duty  conscien- 
tiously against  future  malefactors  !  The  protection  of  falsehood 
is  a  strange  premium  on,  and  security  for,  truth.  Virtue  dis- 
owns such  fears,  as  it  is  superior  to  such  compliances :  and  other 
reasons  certainly  may  be  found,  which  would  keep  sincere  lovers 
of  their  country  at  a  distance  from,  or  in  silence  at,  the  coun- 
cil table  of  Charles  the  First.  The  whole  passage  in  Claren- 
don, is  indeed  irreconcilable  with  any  practical  responsibility  in 
ministers,  as  advisers  of  the  Crown.    It  assumes  the  false  and 
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fatal  supposition,  that  a  King  of  England  can  have,  as  between 
himself  and  people  politically,  any  secrets,  or  an  interest  in  any 
counsels,  which  in  proper  time  and  place,  he  need  feel  either 
fear  or  shame  in  presenting  to  them.  In  the  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons  respecting  the  cabal,  (a.  d.  1674,)  no  excep- 
tion, it  is  stated,  was  taken  on  Strafford's  case  against  this  exa- 
mination ;  and  Lord  Arlington,  haying  leave  from  the  King  to 
come  for  his  own  purgation,  answers  distinctly  to  several  ques- 
tions in  succession,  by  whose  advice  certain  unpopular  measures 
bad  been  taken.  In  the  same  manner,  Burnet  mentions,  (vol. 
iii.  362,)  that  the  Privy-Council  were  released  from  their  oaths 

Za  the  subject  of  the  Partition  Treaty.  The  impeachment 
of  Lord  Danby,  was  grounded  on  two  letters,  which  reveal- 
ed the  baseness  of  Charles  the  Second,  in  selling  the  interest  of 
his  kingdom  for  the  bribes  of  Louis ;  and  which  Lord  Danby, 
as  Lord  Treasurer,  had  written  by  the  direction  of  the  King 
himself,  to  Mr  Montague,  our  Ambassador  at  Paris.  Through 
these  long  proceedings,  hotly  debated  for  some  years,  there  is 
not  a  hint  by  any  individual  whatever,  that  the  disclosure,  though 
of  course  personally  most  offensive  to  the  King,  ought  not  to 
have  been  received.  Yet  if  this  topic  had  been  felt  arguable,  it 
could  never  have  been  taken  advantage  of  under  more  favour- 
able circumstances, — For,  Reresby  says,  '  Mr  Montague  was, 
'  in  this  case,  justly  censured,  for  disclosing  what  had  passed 
'  through  his  minds,  when  a  public  minister,  without  the  King's 
'  leave.  Lord  Danby,  in  his  address  to  the  Lords,  alludes  to 
the  ungentlemanliness  of  the  action  being  such  as  was  its  own 
censure :  but  he  is  far  from  attempting  an  objection  in  point  of 
law,  to  the  production  of  these  state  secrets,  though  evidently 
the  most  confidential  possible :  and  yet  the  stand  he  took  on  his 
pardon,  proves  that  he  had  no  abhorrence  of  any  such  technical 
defence  as  had  a  chance  of  being  maintainable.  His  only  com- 
plaint is,  that  there  was  more  which  was  kept  back.  '  If  the 
*  gentleman  were  as  just  to  produce  all  he  knows  for  me,  as  he 
'  hath  been  malicious  to  show  what  may  be  liable  to  miscon- 
'  struction  against  me,  or  rather  against  the  King,  as  indeed  it 
'  is,  no  man  could  vindicate  me  more  than  himself.9 

On  such  a  point,  these  and  other  Parliamentary  precedents, 
undisputed  and  unsuspected,  ought  to  be  conclusive.  Unfortunate 
doctrines  have  been  at  times  promulgated  by  the  Judges  as  a  part 
of  the  common  law,  according  to  their  own  private  notions  of 
public  policy :  There  was  an  early  case  against  machinery  so  de- 
cided— some  of  the  restrictions  on  free-trade,  as  engrossing,  &c, 
are  donations  out  of  the  same  liberal  discretion.  But  none  of 
these  judicial  imaginations  which  have  flourished  before,  and 
in  some  instances,  since  the  publication  of  the  '  Wealth  of  Na- 
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*  lions,'  appears  to  us  less  authorized  by  the  truth  of  the  prin- 
ciple they  assume,  than  this  rule  of  exclusion,  as  advanced  by 
Lord  Clarendon,  on  the  same  short  and  gratuitous  supposition. 

The  reference  both  in  Rush  worth  and  Whitelocke  to  the  Eikon, 
shows  that  their  reports  of  the  trial  were  touched  up  at  a  much 
later  day  :  and  the  well-known  eulogies  in  the  last,  appear- 
ing, as  they  do  in  his  memorials,  to  form  part  of  a  journal  com- 
posed at  the  time,  are,  if  genuine,  extraordinary  marks  of  the 
facility  of  his  disposition.  We  suspect  them  to  be  interpolations 
of  that  age  of  forgery.  They  read  to  us  at  the  present  day,  as 
irreconcilable  with  the  line  which  he  was  then  so  stoutly  holding 
in  the  management  of  these  very  charges. 

Hume  alludes  to  Clarendon,  as  the  great  contemporary  au- 
thority, in  terms  which  every  delighted  student  must  wish  to 
adopt.     Hume  certainly  .would  not  have  been  justified  in  casting 
a  stone  at  any  one  upon  the  score  of  historical  dishonesty ;  but 
the  unfairness  of  the  noble  historian  is  a  taint  that  spreads  so 
far,  and  under  circumstances  so  inexcusable,  that  we  can  truly 
say,  there  are  few  delusions  of  which  it  has  been  so  painful  and 
discouraging  to  us  to  be  disabused,  as  that  under  which  we  once 
fancied  Clarendon  a  sort  of  English  Sully.     Nothing  can  be 
more  unsatisfactory  than  his  notice  of  Strafford's  trial,  compared 
with  all  one  can  make  out  of  his  contemporaneous  conduct.  He 
says,  that  *  the  law  was  clear >  that  less  than  two  witnesses  ought 
'  not  to  be  received  in  a  case  of  treason.'     In  so  remarkable  a 
point  as  this,  he  must  have  recollected  the  uniform  practice  against 
that  proposition,  ever  since  the  reign  of  Mary :  he  must  have  ob- 
served the  fairness  and  moderation  with  which  St  John  puts  the 
doubt, c  whether  one  direct  witness,  with  others,  to  circumstances, 
'  was  the  double  testimony  required  by  the  first  of  Edward  the 
1  Sixth/     He  must  subsequently  have  learned,  as  a  lawyer,  the 
rule  which  was  apparently  invented  by  Sir  Thomas  Withering- 
ton  on  the  trial  of  Love,  the  celebrated  Presbyterian  minister, 
(a.d.  1651,)  and  afterwards  adopted  as  the  6th  Resolution  of 
the  judges,  on  the  trial  of  the  Regicides,  (as  it  has  always 
been  since  acted  upon,)  that  two  several  witnesses,  proving 
two  several  acts  of  the  same  species  of  treason,  satisfy  the  sta- 
tute.    But,  applying  this  rule  to  Strafford's  trial,  he  would  have 
found  a  sufficient  amount  of  facts,  at  least  of  the  same  nature, 
t.  e.  subversive  of  the  laws,  adequately  proved.  As  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  did  not  know  that  the 
question,  even  in  a  later  period  of  the  restoration,  was  debated 
among  lawyers.     At  the  consultation  of  the  Judges  in  Tonge's 
case,  (1662,)  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,.  Chief  Justice,  and  other 
-•  were  of  opinion,  that  the  words  requiring  two  lawful 
b  had  been  repealed. 
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Strafford's  speech  has  always  been  deservedly  admired,  though 
Mr  Brodie  prefers  that  which  Lord  Herbert  has  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Sir  Richard  Impeon,  the  principal  merit  of  which  seems  to  be 
— that  the  legal  argument,  from  lying  in  much  shorter  compass, 
and,  besides,  being  infinitely  stronger  in  itself,  is  more  precisely 
and  convincingly  stated.  But  Strafford's  eloquence  is  surely  of  a 
higher  order.  It  has  given  to  his  fall,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  the 
air  of  a  triumph :  whilst  his  powerful  argument  against  con- 
structive treason  has  almost  ranked  him  with  the  defenders  of 
public  freedom.  It  is  true,  that  the  affectation  of  being  exceed- 
ingly troubled,  because  his  case  would  make  a  bad  precedent,  is 
one  of  those  suggestions  which  would  have  come  more  suitably 
from  an  advocate  than  from  the  prisoner  himself.  The  reader 
smiles  as  he  remembers  the  precedents  which  he  had  been  him- 
self accumulating  for  years,  with  so  little  scruple,  and  such  bound* 
less  triumph.  We  need  not  recur  to  Baillie's  anecdote,  that  the 
death  of  his  wife  was  attributed  to  a  blow  from  him,  upon  being 
reproached  by  her  with  one  of  his  amours.  It  is  enough  to  have 
once  read  the  beautiful  letter  written  to  him  by  Lady  Mount- 
norris,  as  a  kinswoman  of  '  that  saint  in  heaven,'  (beseeching 
him  in  that  name,  and  by  that  memory,  for  mercy  to  her  most 
outraged  husband  and  his  children,)  and  to  see,  by  Clarendon's 
indorsement,  '  that  he  was  hard-hearted  enough  to  refuse,'  never 
to  look  at  the  speech  again.  From  Hume's  generalization  of  the 
strong  picturesque  style  of  the  original,  it  is  clear  that  the  phi- 
losopher had  as  little  sympathy  with  oratory,  as  his  notice  of 
Shakspeare  shows  him  to  have  had  with  everything  to  which 
poetry  appeals.  Such  alterations  in  language  are  not  less  injudi- 
cious violations  of  historical  form  and  colour,  than  the  scep- 
tical arguments  for  religious  toleration  which,  in  another  place, 
he  has  invented  for  Burleigh,  are  inconsistent  with  the  charac- 
ter of  that  statesman  and  that  age. 

Mr  Brodie  and  Mr  Godwin  justify  the  Bill  of  Attainder;  Mr 
Phillipps  answers  them  by  the  higher  authority  of  Mr  Fox,  who 
speaks  of  it  as  '  a  violation  of  the  substantial  rules  of  criminal 
'  proceedings.'  Mr  Fox,  however,  it  should  be  observed,  seems 
entirely  to  found  his  opinion  upon  the  simple  fact  of  its  being  a 
Bill  of  Attainder,  instead  of  an  impeachment.  On  a  strict  exa- 
mination of  all  that  passed  upon  this  occasion,  a  case  can  hardly 
be  imagined  where,  according  to  the  case  itself,  and  the  precau- 
tions observed  in  it,  this  distinction  would  have  practically  ope- 
rated less  unjustly.  But  this  question  depends  so  much  on  the 
feelings  and  notions  current  at  the  time,  that  at  this  distance 
we  are  perhaps  not  competent  to  determine  it ;  and  the  doubt 
constantly  recurs,  which  it  is  impossible  to  clear,  that  the 
managers  of  the  prosecution  must  have  perceived  some  im- 
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portent  difference,  aad  have  bad  some  great  and  otherwise 
scarce-attainable  object  in  view,  before  they  would  have  volun- 
teered all  the  embarrassment  attendant  upon  a  change  in  the 
ot der  of  their  battle,  at  the  moment  when  it  was  drawing  to  its 
close.     The  suspicion  is  much  greater,  than  if  they  had  begun 
originally  by  Bill,  that  it  was  possibly  treated  as  one  of  those 
cases  admitted  by  Montesquieu,  *  ou  if  faut  mettre  pour  un  mo- 
*  ment  un  voile  sur  la  liberty,  oomme  Ton  cache  lee  statues  dee 
'  Dieux  f — a  doctrine  justly  described  as  being  *  une  Anglomanie 
«  un  peu  forte/     Paley  evidently  agrees  with  Mr  Fox  in  the  pro- 
scription of  Bills  of  Attainder  under  all  possible  circumstances. 
Mr  Hallam,  we  perceive,  would  retain  these  excepted  cases,  of 
which,  perhaps,  Strafford's  is,  when  so  considered,  strictly  the 
first,  and,  after  all,  the  most  legitimate  instance  in  our  legal  his- 
tory. Earlier  times  had  gone  much  more  coarsely  to  work.  Our 
law,  to  make  it  at  all  reasonable,  is  framed  on  this  supposition.  If 
the  sword  of  Brutus  is  to  be  taken  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
State,  and  no  exception  left,  for  parliamentary  retribution,  then 
the  law  ought  without  doubt  to  be  remodelled,  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  these  quasi-royal  delinquencies,  and  of  circumscribing 
them  within  the  compass  of  legal  definition.  Till  that  is  done,  an 
age,  which  has  itself  witnessed  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  is 
not  entitled  to  reproach  others  for  a  Bill  of  Attainder  as  essential- 
ly unjust.    Mr  Fox  assumes,  that  when  a  person  is  so  far  in  the 
power  of  his  enemies  that  he  can  be  tried,  he  is  not  sufficiently 
formidable  to  fall  within  such  exception — this  of  course  strikes 
out  the  exception  altogether.     But  Mr  Fox  might  have  found 
some  difficulty  in  satisfying  Pym  and  Hampden  what  they  could, 
with  due  consideration  of  the  future,  do  with  such  a  man : 
reflecting  on  his  resoluteness  of  purpose,  his  treachery  to  the 
public,  the  intrigues  even  then  carrying  on  in  the  Tower  for  bis 
escape,  (concerning  which  Clarendon  himself  carried  a  message 
from  the  Commons  to  the  Lords,)  the  thorough  insincerity  of 
the  King,  and  the  circumstances  which  were  coming  upon  the 
country.   Unfortunately,  the  detected  falsehoods  of  Charles,  on 
record,  are  so  numerous  as  to  place  his  talent  for  equivocation 
on  a  level  with  King  John's.  His  declaration  '  that  he  did  indeed 
*  think  the  Earl  of  Strafford  unfit  ever  after  to  serve  him  in  any 
'  place  of  trust,  even  that  of  constable,'  could  only  heighten 
their  suspicions.     The  necessity  for  his  services  which,  in  spite 
of  the  dislike  shared  both  by  Buckingham  and  the  Queen,  had 
obtained  him  all  his  former  power,  would  increase  with  every 
emergency,  until  it  became  irresistible.    Where,  then,   they 
would  ask,  could  this  great  apostate,  stern  enough  to  be  almost 
the  original  of  Milton's  *  Archangel  ruined,'  be  deposited  with 
safety,  but  in  the  grave  ?  Yet  it  is  so  much  better  to  stop  short 
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than  to  go  beyond ;  and  we  are  ourselves  bo  far  disposed  to  agree 
with  M.  Guisot  respecting  the  inefficiency  of  death  as  a  punish- 
ment in  political  offences,  that  whilst  we  think  the  success  of 
no  cause  was  ever  more  identified  with  the  person  of  one  man 
than  that  of  absolute  monarchy,  with  the  life  of  Strafford,  we 
would  have  run  all  chances  for  the  temporary  fate  of  the  English 
constitution,  rather  than  have  forced  this  principle  out  of  its 
strictest  level,  or  given  an  excuse  to  reasonable  minds  for  any 
sympathy  with  so  declared  a  public  enemy.  Every  man  feels, 
and  few  men  reason.  Therefore,  Strafford's  execution  has,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  retrieved  his  character  with  that  part  of  posterity 
which  passes  over  the  four  acts  and  a  half,  and  dwells  only  on 
the  catastrophe  of  the  drama.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  regret  that 
it  should  be  so.  There  is'  no  truth  more  abundantly  exemplified 
in  the  history  of  mankind  (and  there  have  been,  unfortunately, 
persecutions  of  all  sorts,  till  it  seems  again  and  again  established 
in  almost  all  possible  ways)  than  that  the  blood  of  martyrs,  spilt 
in  whatever  cause,  political  or  religious,  is  the  best  imaginable 
seed  for  the  growth  of  favour  towards  their  persons,  and,  as  far 
as  conversion  depends  on  feeling,  of  conversion  to  their  opinions. 
'  Quoties  morimur,  toties  nascimur.'  If  the  passions  of  iear  and 
vengeance  will  but  listen  to  this  lesson,  we  will  promise  never 
to  quarrel  about  the  school  in  which  they  learn  it,  or  to  dispute 
the  example  by  which  they  find  it  proved. 

But  we  must  stop.  The  early  state  of  our  criminal  law  seem- 
ed to  be  most  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  trials  we  have  now 
noticed — being  the  first  that  are  selected  by  Mr  Phillipps ;  and 
we  have  been  detained  longer  than  we  intended  over  the  great  na- 
tional process  against  Strafford.  Few  cases  will  more  repay  any 
time  bestowed  on  them,  as  well  from  the  interesting  point  on 
which  it  stands  in  English  history,  as  from  the  comparison  of  such 
extensive  and  delicate  topics  as  must  be  classed  and  balanced  in 
its  investigation.  There  is  more  in  it  than  the  setting  off  the 
vengeance  of  a  day  against  the  tyranny  of  ages.  Passing  by 
the  poers  who  absented  themselves  from  fear  or  favour ;  some, 
not  of  the  least  honest  and  enlightened,  probably  were  missing 
on  the  final  vote,  from  downright  inability  to  reach  a  sufficient 
confidence  in  their  conclusions. 

But  the  most  considerable  part  of  Mr  Phillippe's  book  yet  re* 
mains.  It  embraces  the  short  period  of  eight-and-twenty  years ; 
yet  what  years !— from  1660  to  1688.  If  there  is  between  the 
four  seas  a  single  reader  of  our  general  histories  whose  eyes  are 
not  opened,  until  he  arrives  at  the  trial  of  the  seven  Bishops, 
upon  the  solemn  necessity  of  the  second  Revolution,  he  will  see, 
in  the  commentary  of  Mr  Phillipps,  (not  more  dispassionate 
than  intelligent,)  ample  proof  what  was  the  previous  real  con- 
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dition  of  the  English  people,  and  the  prostration  of  English  law. 
Yet  this  period  the  clergy  chose  to  select  and  sanctify,  by  the 
Oxford  decree,  published  the  very  day  of  Russell's  execution  ! 
He  will  there  learn  the  title  which  the  Church  of  England  thua 
put  forward  to  the  gratitude  of  future  ages,  as  the  patroness  of 
civil  rights,  or  to  respectful  deference  as  apolitical  instructress, 
when  she  could  be  the  preacher  of  passive  obedience  on  the 
scaffold  to  Russell  and  to  Monmouth,  amidst  the  conflagration 
so  fiercely  gathering  round  the  persons  and  liberties  of  the  laity 
of  England* 

The  state  trials  of  this  interval  testify  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantages which  England  has  gained  by  the  Revolution,  in  the 
administration  of  justice  only.  Were  there  nothing  else,  half 
a  dozen  dynasties  would  have  been  cheaply  changed  for  this 
single  object.  There  was  as  much  disgrace  in  the  tour  of  Jef- 
fries through  the  north  to  pick  up  charters,  as  of  horror  in 
his  campaign  in  the  west,  to  glean  the  refuse  of  Kirke's  sword. 
That  millennium  of  law  which  the  commonwealthmen  prophe- 
sied, '  The  Church  was,  the  Sword  is,  and  the  Law  shall  be,' 
was  dropping  back  fast  in  the  horizon.  It  was  left,  indeed, 
to  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower  and  his  committee  of  dependent 
Templars,  to  rejoice  in  the  common  degradation,  and  hover,  as 
round  a  carcass  which  they  seemed  to  scent.  But  the  profes- 
sion at  large  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  discouraged  by  the 
ill  success  of  the  late  experiment,  and  by  the  re-action  against  the 
free  course  of  justice  which  had  characterized  the  regni  novitas 
of  Cromwell.  We  see  none  of  that  collected  power  of  resistance 
which  so  long  and  eminently  distinguished  the  Parliaments  of 
Paris ;  none  of  that  courage  and  self-sacrifice  which,  notwith- 
standing all  the  judicial  subservience  that  we  now  observe  and 
justly  reprobate,  made  the  common  lawyers  the  great  terror  of, 
and  barrier  against,  the  encroachments  of  the  two  first  Stuarts. 
We  must  do  justice  to  black-letter.  To  their  infinite  honour, 
James  the  First  protested,  that  *  the  popular  lawyers'  (those 
whom  Bacon  calls  the  Uteres  vocales  of  the  House)  '  had  been 
'  the  men  who,  in  all  Parliaments  since  his  accession,  had  trod- 
*  den  on  his  prerogative.'  Again,  as  Mr  Hallam  points  out  from 
the  correspondence  between  Laud  and  Strafford,  nothing  is 
more  evident  nor  more  gratifying  than  to  remark,  that  the  first 
and  indispensable  measure  or  these  two  allies  in  their  scheme 
against  the  liberties  of  their  country,  is  the  preliminary  subju- 
gation of  the  indomitable  race  of  '  common  lawyers/  The  one 
'  can  do  no  good  with  the  Church,  because  it  is  bound  up  with 
'  the  forms  of  the  common  law :  which  will  not  let  go  its  hold.' 
The  other  '  does  disdain  to  see  the  gownsmen  in  this  sort  hang 
« their  noses  over  the  flowers  of  the  crown.' 
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Thanks  onto  oar  ancestors,  there  is  now  no  Star-chamber 
before  whom  may  be  summoned  either  the  scholar,  whose  learn- 
ing offends  the  bishops,  by  disproving  incidentally  the  divine  na- 
ture of  tithes,  or  the  counsellor,  who  gives  his  client  an  opinion 
against  some  assumed  prerogative.  There  is  no  High  Commis- 
sion Court  to  throw  into  a  gaol  until  his  dying  day,  at  the 
instigation  of  a  Bancroft,  the  Bencher,  who  shall  move  for  the 
discharge  of  an  English  subject  from  imprisonment  contrary  to 
law.  It  is  no  longer  part  of  the  duty  of  a  privy  councillor  to 
seize  the  suspected  volumes  of  an  antiquarian,  or  plunder  the 
papers  of  an  Ex-Chief  Justice,  whilst  lying  on  his  death-bed. 
Government  licensers  of  the  press  are  gone ;  whose  infamous 

Erversion  of  the  writings  of  other  lawyers  will  cause  no  future 
ede  to  leave  behind  him  orders  expressly  prohibiting  the  post- 
humous publication  of  his  legal  manuscripts,  lest  the  sanctity  of 
his  name  should  be  abused,  to  the  destruction  of  those  laws,  of 
which  he  had  been  long  the  venerable  and  living  image.  An 
advocate  of  the  present  day  need  not  absolutely  withdraw  (as 
Sir  Thomas  More  is  reported  to  have  prudently  done  for  a  time) 
from  his  profession,  because  the  crown  had  taken  umbrage  at 
his  discharge  of  a  public  duty.  It  is,  however,  flattery  and  self- 
delusion  to  imagine  that  the  lust  of  power,  and  the  weaknesses 
of  human  nature,  have  been  put  down  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
that  our  forefathers  have  left  nothing  to  be  done  by  their  de- 
scendants. The  violence  of  former  times  is  indeed  no  longer 
practicable ;  but  the  spirit  which  led  to  these  excesses  can  never 
die :  it  changes  its  aspect  and  its  instruments  with  circumstan- 
ces, and  takes  the  shape  and  character  of  its  age.  The  risks 
and  the  temptations  of  the  profession  at  the  present  day  are 
quite  as  dangerous  to  its  usefulness,  its  dignity,  and  its  virtue, 
as  the  shears  and  branding  irons  that  frightened  every  barrister 
from  signing  Prynne's  defence,  or  the  writ  that  sent  Maynard 
to  the  Tower.  The  public  has  a  deep,  an  incalculable  interest 
in  the  independence  and  fearless  honour  of  its  lawyers.  In  a 
system  so  complicated  as  ours,  everything  must  be  taken  at 
their  word  almost  on  trust;  and  proud  as  we,  for  the  most 
part,  justly  are  of  the  unsuspectedness  of  our  judges,  their  in- 
tegrity and  manliness  of  mind  are,  of  course,  involved  in  that 
of  the  body  out  of  which  they  must  be  chosen.  There  is  not  a 
man  living,  whose  life,  liberty,  and  honour,  may  not  depend  on 
the  resoluteness  as  well  as  capacity  of  those  bv  whom,  when  all 
may  be  at  stake,  he  must  be  both  advised  and  represented  in  a 
court  of  justice. 

We  are  quite  sure,  though  Lord  Eldon's  reign  has  closed, 
that  these  are  not  times  to  bate  a  single  jot  of  all  possible 
security  or  encouragement  for  the  public  spirit  of  the  English 
Bar ;  or  when  an  Example  can  be  safely  afforded  6f  the  punish- 
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ment  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished,  and,  by  the  consent  of 
all  men,  most  honourable  members,  for  the  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  the  greatest  of  all  human  trusts.  Persecution  can  no 
longer,  it  is  true,  drive  the  honest  advocate  away  from  without 
that  bar ;  but  by  exclusion,  and  depression,  and  discountenance, 
it  may  attempt  his  proscription  and  his  ruin.  The  Chancellor 
and  the  House  of  Lords,  like  every  other  court,  have  the 
control  of  those  who  plead  before  them :  and  for  this  purpose 
there  can  be  no  other  safe  tribunal  but  the  court  itself.  Least 
of  all  is  impartiality  likely  to  be  found,  or  the  interests  of  jus- 
tice served,  if  the  Party  to  a  cause,  dissatisfied  with  the  appro- 
bation  or  forbearance  exercised  by  the  court  towards  the  coun- 
sel on  the  other  side,  takes  his  punishment  into  his  own  hand, 
according  to  his  own  estimate  of  the  propriety  of  the  line  of 
argument  pursued*  The  danger,  too,  is  great  in  proportion  to  the 
greatness  of  the  party.  It  is  due  to  the  court  in  question  to  as- 
sume that  the  Peerage  of  England  maintained  its  rights  and  dis- 
charged its  duties.  Better  at  once  refuse  counsel  in  all  cases 
where  the  Crown  is  personally  concerned  (we  shall  then  know 
where  we  are)  than  to  surround  them  with  hopes  and  fears  such 
as  are  unknown  and  impossible  upon  all  other  occasions.     The 

n'tion  of  an  advocate  is  indeed  cruel,  if  he  is  bound  not  mere- 
0  satisfy  his  Judges,  but  to  make  his  topics  and  his  lan- 
guage pleasing  to  the  Party  against  whom  he  is  retained ;  and 
this,  too,  at  the  peril  of  his  professional  rights,  advantages,  and 
honours,  perhaps  of  his  professional  existence.  He  must  speak, 
as  the  restoration  judges  compelled  Major  Harrison  to  defend 
himself — the  hangman  standing  by  with  a  halter  in  his  hand. 

The  King,  who  feels  it  his  duty  to  have  no  predilections  but 
what  are  common  to  all  mankind,  will  surely  deem  it  also  for 
his  honour  to  say  the  same  of  sentiments  of  a  contrary  descrip- 
tion. Augustus  had  the  magnanimity  to  pass  over  impetuous 
language,  at  which  less  princely  natures  might  have  thought  it 
not  beneath  them  to  be  offended.  Above  all,  it  is  surely  the 
bounden  duty,  due  both  to  the  profession  and  the  public,  of  the 
minister  who  represents  the  law  near  the  royal  person,  to  re- 
move such  false  impressions,  to  vindicate  so  great  a  principle, 
and  to  consult  by  a  plain  measure  of  long-delayed,  but  not  the 
less  simple  justice,  his  prince's  dignity  and  his  country's  ser- 
vice. All  parties  are  equally  concerned  that  our  last  State  Trial 
should  not  go  down  to  posterity  marked  with  a  precedent  so 
unworthy  of  the  elevated  character  on  whom  it  strikes,  so  dis- 
creditable in  its  similarity  to  the  practices  of  our  most  obnoxious 
reigns,  and  so  dangerous  in  its  application  and  effects  to  that 
civil  courage,  which,  of  all  political  virtues,  is  a  hundred  times 
the  most  rare,  yet  of  all  the  most  invaluable  to  a  free  people,  in 
hlic  servants. 


f 
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Art.  II.— Inquiries  with  respect  to  the  Progress  and  State  of 
Pauperism  in  England  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
pp.  125.     London,  1827. 

WT^  8na^  naye  Tei7  Kttle  to  do  with  theory  in  this  article. 
*  *        The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Poor  Laws  has  been 
so  often  discussed,  that  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  say  a  word  on 
the  subject.    No  one  loves  industry  and  frugality  for  their  own 
sakes.  They  are  practised,  by  the  best  of  us,  only  as  means  to  an 
end;  that  is,  as  means  to  obtain  the  necessaries  and  conveniences 
of  life  when  in  health,  and  to  secure  a  resource  in  sickness  and 
old  age*     Now,  if  such  be  the  fact,  is  it  not  obvious,  that  if  the 
state  proclaim  that  all  who  are  in  indigent  circumstances,  or 
unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  shall  be  provided  for  by  the 
public,  the  most  powerful  motives  to  the  practice  of  industry 
and  frugality  must  be  wholly  destroyed,  or  at  all  events  very 
much  weakened?    But  this  is  what  the  Poor  Laws  proclaim. 
They  say,  that  in  England,  no  man,  however  idle  or  unprinci- 
pled, shall  ever  suffer  want :  And  it  is  almost  universally  ad* 
mitted,  that  in  their  practical  operation,  they  tend  to  render  the 
poor  idle  and  improvident;  that  they  teach  them  to  depend  on 
parish  assistance,  instead  of  trusting  to  their  own  exertions ;  and 
tempt  them  to  form  the  most  inconsiderate  connexions,   by 
assuring  them  that,  if  the  wages  of  labour  should  at  any  time 
be  found  insufficient  for  their  support,  and  that  of  their  fami- 
lies, the  deficiency  will  be  made  up  by  the  parish. 

It  seems  impossible  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  these  conclu- 
sions; and  yet  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  reconcile  them  to  what  has 
actually  taken  place.  It  was  formerly,  indeed,  contended  by 
Mr  Howlett,  and  more  recently  by  Mr  Barton  and  others,  that 
this  effect  of  the  Poor  Laws,  however  inevitable  it  may  at  first 
sight  appear,  has  not  been  practically  produced.    The  statutory 

! provision  for  all  who  cannot  support  themselves,  has  now  existed 
or  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  years ;  and  we  are 
bouna,  therefore,  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  experience,  and  to 
decide  with  respect  to  its  effects,  not  upon  theoretical  grounds, 
or  conclusions  drawn  from  imagining  what  the  conduct  of  the 
labouring  class  must  be  when  they  have  a  recognised  claim  to 
public  support  in  all  seasons  of  difficulty,  but  by  looking  to  what 
that  conduct  really  has  been  during  this  long  period  of  proba- 
tion. It  is  affirmed,  and  truly,  that  there  was  no  consider- 
able increase  of  population  in  England  from  the  period  when 
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the  Poor  Laws  were  first  established}  up  to  the  middle  of  last 
century;  and,  it  is  alleged,  that  its  recent  increase  has  been 
wholly  owing  to  the  prodigious  extension  of  manufactures  and 
commerce,  and  has  not  exceeded  its  increase  in  Scotland, 
where  the  system  of  compulsory  provision  has  hitherto  made 
but  very  little  progress*  It  is  farther  affirmed,  that  it  is  false 
to  say  that  the  labouring  population  of  England  have,  at  any 
time,  discovered  a  want  of  forethought  and  consideration ;  that 
they  were  formerly  eminently  distinguished  for  these  virtues ; 
ana  that,  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  change  made  in  their 
condition,  by  the  rise  of  prices,  and  the  revulsions  of  industry 
since  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  they  will  still  bear  an 
advantageous  comparison  in  these  respects  with  the  people  of  any 
other  country :  and,  in  proof  of  this,  we  are  referred  to  the  re- 
turns obtained  under  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
show  that  in  1815  there  were  no  fewer  than  925,439  individuals 
in  England  and  Wales,  being  about  one-eleventh  of  the  then  ex- 
isting population,  members  of  Friendly  Societies,  formed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  affording  protection  to  the  members  during 
sickness  and  old  age,  and  enabling  them  to  subsist  without  re- 
sorting to  the  parish  funds.  It  is  alleged,  that  no  such  unques- 
tionable proof  of  the  prevalence  of  a  spirit  of  providence  and  in- 
dependence can  be  exhibited  in  any  other  European  country.  If 
the  poor  have,  in  some  districts,  become  degraded,  it  is  affirm- 
ed, that  this  degradation  has  not  been  owing  to  the  Poor  Laws, 
but  to  extrinsic  and  adventitious  causes ;  and,  in  particular,  to 
the  excessive  influx  of  paupers  from  Ireland,  a  country  where 
there  are  no  Poor  Laws ;  and  the  condition  of  the  population  of 
which,  affords,  it  is  said,  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  all 
the  complaints  that  have  been  made  as  to  the  injurious  opera- 
tion of  these  laws. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  substance  of  the  statements  that 
are  occasionally  put  forth  by  the  apologists  of  the  Poor  Laws. 
And,  however  inexplicable  they  may  appear,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  they  are  well-founded  in  fact.  It  admits  of  demon- 
stration, that  from  the  period  (1601)  when  the  act  of  the  43d 
of  Elizabeth,  the  foundation  of  the  existing  code  of  Poor  Laws, 
was  promulgated,  to  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  there 
had  been  scarcely  any  increase  of  pauperism ;  and  that  few  or 
none  of  those  pernicious  consequences  had  actually  resulted 
from  their  operation  which  we  are  naturally  led,  looking  only 
to  the  principles  they  involve,  to  suppose  they  must  produce. 
This  apparent  anomaly  may,  however,  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. That  the  establishment  of  a  compulsory  provision 
for  the  support  of  the  poor  would,  unless  it  were  accompanied 
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by  some  very  powerful  counteracting  circumstances,  have  the  effects 
commonly  ascribed  to  it,  is  most  true.  Bat  a  very  little  con- 
sideration will  show  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  com- 
pulsory provision  as  was  instituted  in  England  by  the  act  of 
Elizabeth,  must  soon  have  produced  these  counteracting  cir- 
cumstances. It  laid  the  burden  of  providing  for  the  poor  on 
the  landlords  and  tenants  of  the  country :  but  it  left  them  to 
administer  that  relief  in  the  way  they  thought  best;  and  it 
powerfully  stimulated  them  to  take  measures  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  a  pauper  population.  If,  therefore,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  compulsory  system  for  the  support  of  all  sorts  of  poor 
has  not  had,  as  we  are  ready  to  concede  it  has  not,  all  the  ef- 
fects that  have  been  ascribed  to  it,  it  is  not  to  be  concluded 
that  a  false  estimate  has  been  formed  of  its  principle  and  prac- 
tical tendencies ;  though  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  certain,  that  too 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  circumstances  by  which  its 
influence  has  been  counteracted.* 

The  question  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  a  poor's  rate 
is  not  to  be  decided  by  looking  only  to  its  probable  influence  on 
the  lower  classes ;  those  who  pay  the  rates  are  affected  by  them 
as  well  as  those  who  receive  them.     If  the  object  of  the  one 
party  be,  speaking  generally,  to  increase  them  to  the  highest  li- 
mit, that  of  the  other  is  to  keep  them  as  low  as  possible.  Under 
certain  circumstances,  the  former  of  these  influences  may  pre- 
vail ;  but  under  other  circumstances,  the  latter  may  be  the  more 
powerful  of  the  two.  And,  at  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  no  sound 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  with  respect  to  the  practical  operation  of 
the  system,  without  looking  carefully  to  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  both  the  payers  and  the  receivers  of  the  rates  are 
placed  relatively  to  each  other,  and  at  the  conduct  which  they  re- 
spectively follow. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  tendency,  if  not  otherwise  coun- 
teracted, of  the  institution  of  a  compulsory  provision  for  the 
poor,  is  to  increase  their  numbers,  their  improvidence,  and 
their  profligacy,  we  shall  first  shortly  state,  and  shall  subse- 
quently investigate  at  greater  length,  the  circumstances  which 
appear  to  us  to  have  counteracted  this  tendency  of  the  Poor 
Laws ;  and  which  have  led  to  the  apparent  difference,  that  at 
present  exists,  between  the  theoretical  conclusions  as  to  their 
operation,  and  the  actual  results  of  that  operation. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  mode  in  which  relief  has  been  ad- 


*  Public  attention  was  first  directed  to  this  view  of  the  subject  by  the 
learned  and  able  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle* 
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ministered  to  the  applicant*  has  powerfully  contributed  to  coun- 
teract, and  baa  indeed  in  tone  meaanre  subverted,  the  system* 
In  point  of  fact,  the  act  of  the  43d  of  Elisabeth  has  not  been 
bona  fide  carried  into  execution.  The  act  says,  that  employment 
and  subsistence  shall  be  found  for  all  who  are  unable  to  find 
them  for  themselves*  But  those  who  have  had  the  interpreta* 
tion  of  the  act  were  long  in  the  habit  of  denying  all  relief,  ex- 
cept to  those  who  resorted  to  public  work-houses ;  and  there 
are  very  many  needy  persons  who  would  be  eager  to  claim  as* 
sistance  from  the  public,  if  it  could  be  obtained  without  any 
extraordinary  sacrifice,  who  would  yet  reject  it,  when  coupled 
with  the  condition  of  submitting  to  imprisonment  in  a  workhouse, 
and  subjecting  themselves  to  the  vexatious  tyranny  of  overseers* 
— And,  in  the  second  place,  the  desire  to  protect  their  estates  froma 
burden  to  which  there  was  no  definite  limit,  by  keeping  the  rates 
as  low  as  possible,  stimulated  the  landlords  to  take  very  strong 
measures  to  prevent  the  building  of  cottages  and  an  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  the  poor.  The  combined  influence  of  these  cir- 
cumstances was  for  a  long  time  sufficient  to  balance,  and  even 
more  than  balance,  the  effect  of  the  compulsory  provision ;  and 
it  is  only  in  the  southern  counties  of  England,  and  there  only 
since  1795,  that  that  provision  has  been  enabled  to  exert  its  full 
effect. 

I.  Dr  Davenant,  whose  accuracy  and  skill  in  political  arith- 
metic are  well  known,  estimates  the  total  amount  of  the  sum 
expended  on  the  poor  of  England  and  Wales,  in  1685,  at 
L.665,000  ;  and  contemporary  writers  estimate  it,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  at  about  a  million.  Pre- 
viously to  this  epoch,  and  for  some  time  after,  it  had  been  cus- 
tomary, except  in  a  few  great  towns,  to  relieve  the  able-bodied 
poor  at  their  own  houses.  But  though  some  very  plausible 
reasons  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  that  plan,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  is,  of  all  modes  of  administering  relief,  the 
most  effectual  to  encourage  pauperism,  and  to  weaken  the 
spirit  of  industry.  When  the  poor  are  relieved  at  their  own 
homes,  they  are  enabled  to  continue  their  former  mode  of  life, 
with  less,  or,  it  may  be,  without  any  exertion.  If  the  labourer 
be  really  industrious,  then  it  is  obvious  that  a  pension  from  the 
parish  is  a  bonus  given  to  him,  over  and  above  the  common  and 
average  rate  of  wages  earned  by  independent  workmen,  merely 
because  he  is  a  pauper ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  idle,  a 
pension  supplies  the  place  of  the  wages  of  labour,  and  enables 
him  to  eat  the  bread  of  the  industrious  without  molestation ! 
Under  such  a  system,  too,  paupers  continue  to  enjoy  the  society 
of  their  families  and  friends ;  they  are  neither  degraded  in  their 
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own  estimation  nor  in  that  of  the  public ;  and  poverty,  instead 
of  being  an  evil,  is,  by  the  mistaken  humanity  of  the  Legblar 
ture,  converted  into  a  blessing* 

The  palpable  disadvantages  of  this  mode  of  administering  re- 
lief were  distinctly  perceived  and  pointed  out  by  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  and  other  eminent  men,  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the  se- 
venteenth century;  and  to  obviate  them  workhouses  were  erect- 
ed in  some  great  towns.  The  good  effects  of  which  these  esta- 
blishments were  found  to  be  productive,  prepared  the  way  for 
their  (general  introduction ;  and  in  1723,  an  act  was  passed,  au- 
thorizing the  church-wardens  and  overseers,  with  consent  of  the 
parishioners,  to  establish  a  workhouse  in  each  parish :  and  it 
was  at  the  same  time  enacted,  that  the  overseers  should  be  enti- 
tled to  refuse  relief  to  all  who  did  not  choose  to  accept  it  in  the 
workhouse,  and  to  submit  to  all  its  regulations. 

In  consequence  of  this  act,  workhouses  were  erected  in  many 
parishes,  and  they  had  an  instant  and  striking  effect  in  reducing 
the  number  of  the  poor.  Many  who  had  previously  received  a 
pension  from  the  parish,  preferred  depending  on  their  own  ex- 
ertions, rather  than  take  up  their  abode  in  the  workhouse.  In- 
deed, the  aversion  of  the  poor  to  workhouses  was  so  great,  that 
Sir  F.  M.  Eden  mentions  that  some,  whose  humanity  seems  to 
have  exceeded  their  good  sense,  proposed,  by  way  of  weaken- 
ing this  aversion,  '  to  call  tvorkhauses  by  some  defter  and  more 
1  inoffensive  name!  * 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  amount  of  the  poor  rates 
was  estimated  by  Dr  Davenant,  in  1685,  at  L.665,000;  and 
that  contemporary  writers  had  estimated  them,  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  last  century,  at  about  a  million.  There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  they  had  been  diminished  in  the  interval  between 
1700  and  1723 ;  on  the  contrary,  if  we  might  trust  to  state- 
ments made  at  the  time,  by  writers  of  good  authority,  we  should 
be  disposed  to  think  that  they  bad  increased.  Assuming,  how- 
ever, that  the  rates  had  continued  stationary  from  1700  to  1728, 
or  that  they  amounted  to  a  million  at  the  latter  epoch,  the  re- 
turns to  the  orders  of  the  House  of  Commons  show  that  they 
were  very  considerably  reduced  during  the  next  twenty-five 
years :  For,  according  to  the  official  accounts,  it  appears  that 
the  total  sum  raised  by  assessment  under  the  name  of  poors' 
rate,  in  England  and  Wales,  during  the  three  years  ending  with 
1750,  amounted,  at  an  average,  to  L.730,135  a-year,  of  which 
L.389,971  were  expended  on  the  poor,  being  a  mere  trifle  more 
than  the  sum  expended  on  them  at  the  Revolution,  and  about 


•  State  of  the  Poor,  vol  i.  p.  285. 
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Lh300,000  less  than  the  sum  supposed  to  have  been  expended 
at  the  commencement  of  the  century.  This  certainly  is  a  very 
remarkable  result ;  and  cannot  be  explained  otherwise  than  by 
the  operation  of  the  workhouse  system — All  the  lazy,  profligate, 
and  disorderly  part  of  the  community  necessarily  entertain  the 
greatest  possible  disinclination  to  the  hard  labour  and  severe 
discipline  enforced  in  every  well-conducted  workhouse :  And 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  respectable,  and  who  have 
enjoyed  the  sweets  of  domestic  society,  would  rather  submit  to 
the  severest  privations  at  home,  than  leave  the  company  of  their 
relations  and  friends  to  seek  for  subsistence  in  these  receptacles 
of  poverty  and  vice. 

We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  those  who  have  advoca- 
ted the  establishment  of  workhouses,  on  the  supposition  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  turn  them  to  good  account  as  manufactu- 
ring establishments,  or  to  make  them  defray  the  whole,  or  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  their  expense,  seem  to  have  greatly 
misconceived  the  proper  objects  and  effects  of  these  establish- 
ments. It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  forced  labour, — the  vincti 
pedes,  damnaUB  mantis,  inscripH  vultus  of  paupers,  will  ever  be 
able  to  come  into  competition  with  the  labour  of  industrious 
and  independent  workmen.  The  real  use  of  a  workhouse  is  to 
be  an  asylum  for  the  able-bodied  poor — for  the  maimed  and  im- 
potent poor,  may,  speaking  generally,  be  more  advantageously 
provided  for  elsewhere :  But  it  ought  to  be  such  an  asylum  as 
will  not  be  resorted  to  except  by  those  who  have  no  other  re- 
source, and  who  are  wholly  without  the  means  of  supporting 
themselves.  The  workhouses  of  England,  though  there  have 
been  some  exceptions,  have,  in  most  instances,  been  too  com- 
fortable. Every  possible  precaution  should  be  adopted  to  pre- 
serve the  health  of  the  inmates,  and  efforts  should  be  made,  by 
a  proper  classification  or  otherwise,  to  amend  their  morals,  or 
at  least  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  worse.  But  this  is  all 
that  ought  to  be  attempted.  The  able-bodied  tenant  of  a  work- 
house should  be  made  to  feel  that  his  situation  is  decidedly  less 
comfortable  than  that  of  the  industrious  labourer  who  supports 
himself;  and  that  a  life  of  unremitting  toil,  supported  on  coarse 
and  scanty  fare,  is  to  be  his  portion  so  long  as  he  continues  in 
this  dependent  and  degraded  state.  The  humanity  of  those 
who  would  turn  workhouses  into  respectable  inns,  who  would 

J  dace  paupers  and  beggars  on  the  same  level,  in  point  of  com- 
brt,  with  the  honest  labourer  who  provides  for  his  own  wants, 
is  spurious  and  mischievous  in  the  last  degree.  The  intentions 
of  such  persons  may  be  good;  but  their  mistaken  bounty 
encourages  those  who  receive  it  to  continue  in  their  idle  and 
vicious  bourses,  and  weakens  all  th6  motives  to  Exertion  in 
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others.  Who  would  be  industrious,  if  industry  were  to  be  with- 
out any  peculiar  or  considerable  reward?  who  would  be  provi- 
dent and  parsimonious,  if  the  improvident  and  the  prodigal  were 
to  be  rendered  equally  secure  against  want  ? 

II.  But  of  all  the  circumstances  which  contributed  to  render 
the  growth  of  pauperism  in  England  so  much  slower  than  might 
have  been  expected  under  the  system  of  compulsory  provision, 
the  most  powerful  undoubtedly  has  been,  that  that  very  system 
made  it  the  obvious  interest  of  the  landlords  and  occupiers  of 
land  to  oppose  themselves  to  the  increase  of  the  labouring  po- 
pulation. They  saw  that  if,  either  by  the  erection  of  cottages, 
the  splitting  of  farms,  or  otherwise,  the  population  upon  weir 
estates  or  occupancies  were  augmented,  they  would,  through 
the  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws,  be  burdened  with  the  sup- 
port of  all  who,  from  old  age,  sickness,  want  of  employment, 
or  any  other  cause,  might  become,  at  any  future  period,  un- 
able to  provide  for  themselves.  The  wish  to  avoid  incurring 
such  an  indefinite  responsibility,  not  only  rendered  landlords 
and  farmers  exceedingly  cautious  about  admitting  new  set- 
tlers upon  their  estates  and  farms,  but  stimulated  than  to  take 
vigorous  measures  for  the  diminution  of  the  population,  where- 
ever  the  demand  for  labour  was  not  pretty  brisk  and  con- 
stant. It  is  to  the  operation  of  this  principle  that  the  compli- 
cated system  of  laws,  with  respect  to  settlements,  owes  its  ori- 
gin; and  until  this  system  was  relaxed,  it  certainly  opposed  a  for- 
midable barrier  to  the  increase  of  the  agricultural  population. 
By  the  act  13th  and  14th,  Cha.  IL,  a  legal  settlement  was  de- 
clared to  be  gained  by  birth,  or  by  inhabitancy y  apprenticeship, 
or  service  for  Jbrty  days ;  but  within  that  period  any  two  justices 
were  authorized,  upon  complaint  being  made  to  them  by  the 
church- wardens  or  overseers,  that  they  thought  a  new  entrant 
likely  to  become  chargeable,  to  remove  him,  unless  he  either  oc- 
cupied a  tenement  of  the  annual  value  of  L.10,  or  gave  sufficient 
security  that  he  would  indemnify  the  parish  for  whatever  loss  it 
might  mour  on  his  account.  And  by  a  subsequent  act  (3  Wil- 
liam III.  cap.  i.)  it  was  enacted  that  every  new-comer  should 
be  obliged  to  give  notice  to  the  church-wardens  of  his  arrival; 
that  this  notice  should  be  read  in  church  immediately  -after  di- 
vine service,  and  that  the  commencement  of  the  forty  days  during 
which  his  settlement  might  be  objected  to,  should  be  reckoned 
only  from  the  publication  of  such  notice.  By  this  means  the  in- 
habitants were  all  apprised  of  the  arrival  of  every  stranger ;  and 
unless  there  were  a  considerable  demand  for  labour,  or  the  en- 
trant could  produce  the  required  security,  he  could  not  obtain  a 

vol.  xlvii.  no.  94.  x 
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settlement;  and  was,  when  roost  indulgently  treated,  allowed 
only  to  remain  in  the  parish  by  sufferance,  being  liable  to  be  re- 
moved the  moment  he  either  married  or  was  likely  to  become 
chargeable. 

A  settlement  might  also  be  gained  by  being  hired  for  a  year 
when  unmarried  and  childless,  and  continuing  during  the  whole 
of  that  period  to  serve  the  same  master,  or  by  being  bound 
an  apprentice,  for  the  statutory  period,  to  a  person  who  had  ob- 
tained a  settlement. 

By  the  statute  8th  and  9th  William  III.  it  was  enacted  that 
all  parishes  should  be  bound  to  receive  such  labourers  as  held 
certificates  legally  subscribed  by  the  officers  of  the  parish  to 
which  they  belonged,  acknowledging  them  to  be  their  parishion- 
ers, and  that  they  should  not  be  authorized  to  remove  them  until 
they  actually  became  chargeable.  But  it  was  always  very  diffi- 
cult for  such  certificated  persons  to  gain  a  settlement  in  the  pa- 
rishes into  which  they  immigrated ;  and  the  parishes  to  which 
they  belonged  were  not  bound  to  grant  them  certificates,  this 
being  entirely  a  matter  of  grace  and  favour. 

Dr  Smith  has  severely  censured  these  laws.     *  The  very  un- 

*  equal  price  of  labour,'  he  observes,  *  which  we  frequently  find 

*  in  England  in  places  at  no  great  distance  from  one  another, 
'  is  probably  owing  to  the  obstruction  which  the  law  of  setUe- 
'  ment  gives  to  a  poor  man,  who  would  carry  his  industry  from 

*  one  parish  to  another,  without  a  certificate.  A  single  man, 
« indeed,  who  is  healthy  and  industrious,  may  sometimes  reside, 
'  by  sufferance,  without  one ;  but  a  man,  with  a  wife  and  fa- 

*  mily,  who  should  attempt  to  do  so,  would,  in  most  parishes,  be 

*  sure  of  being  removed ;  and  if  the  single  man  should  after- 

*  wards  marry,  he  would  generally  be  removed  likewise.     But 

*  to  remove  a  man,  who  has  committed  no  misdemeanour,  from 
'  the  parish  where  he  chooses  to  reside,  is  an  evident  violation 

*  of  natural  liberty  and  justice.' — I.  p.  232. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  concluding  sentence  of  this 
extract,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Dr  Smith's  statements  with 
respect  to  the  effect  of  the  laws  of  settlement,  are  well  found- 
ed. Dr  «Burn,  who  is  one  of  the  very  highest  authorities  as 
to  all  that  respects  the  poor,  has  given  the  following  graphical 
delineation  of  the  peculiar  business  of  a  parish  overseer.  *  The 
'  office  of  an  overseer  of  the  poor,  seems,'  says  he,  *  to  be  un- 

*  derstood  to  be  this,  to  keep  an  extraordinary  look-out  to  pre- 

*  vent  persons  coming  to  inhabit  without  certificates,  and  to  fly 

*  to  the  justices  to  remove  them ;  and  if  a  man  brings  a  certifi- 
'  cate,  then  to  caution  the  inhabitants  not  to  let  him  a  farm  of 

*  L.10  a-year,  and  to  take  care  to  keep  him  out  of  all  parish 
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«omees;»  to  warn  them,  if  they  will  hire  serumts,  to  hire 
« them  by  the  month,  the  week,  or  the  day,  rather  than  by  any 
«  way  that  can  give  them  a  settlement ;  or,  if  they  do .hire  them 

•  for  a  year,  then  to  endeavour  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  them  be- 
«  fore  the  year's  end,  and  so  to  get  rid  of  them :  to  maintain 

•  their  poor  as  cheaply  as  they  possibly  can,  and -not  to  lay  oat 
« twopence  in  prospect  of  any  future  good,  butonly  to  serve Jhe 
«  present  nece&ty ;  to  bargain  with  some  sturdy  person  to  take 
«  mem  by  the  lump,  who  yet  is  not  intended  to  take  them,  but 
« to  hang  over  them  t»  terrorem,  if  they  shall  complain  to  the 
« justices  for  want  of  maintenance :  to  send  them  out  uito  the 
« country  a-begging ;  to  bind  out  poor  children  apprentices,  no 
« matterto  wE  or  to  what  trade,  but  to  take  specai  care 
« that  the  master  live  in  another  parish :  to  move  heaven  and 

•  earth  if  any  dispute  happen  about  a  "Ulement ;  and, mthat 
<  particular,  to  invert  the  general  rule,  and  stock  at no. expense. 
« topaff  down  cottages .-  to  drive  onto,  ^^fAabf^Z^k 

< in  order  to  Usse7 the  poor '.  rate ;  to  be  generous  indeed,  some- 
« times,  in  eivine  a  portion  with  the  mother  of  a  bastardcnild, 

«  with  a  poor  widow,  ahcays  pronded,  ^J^  **^^f£ 
« e&eirferV;  or  if  a  poor  man,  with  a  large  family,  ^PP^ 

he  poor,  and,  above  .aU.to  *»JW  J^,  mu8t  ^e 


the  way  of  their  marrying,  »*  v«—~ -o  —  31-'_1.n_rMg  cf 
had  the  most  powerful  Influence  m  repressing  the  F°g™"  °J 
population,  an?  in  rendering  it  not  on"ly  "^iSjXm 
would  have  been  had  the  system  of  compulsory  P"™g°  **£ 
allowed  to  exert  it.  full  effect,  but  *«2JLm7  Uft5T»£ 
think,  than  it  would  ^^£££Z^\?*&m 
vide  for  themselves,  and ;M.^J"^"2^S0Il  to  doubt 
their  increase.  There  is,  indeed,  ™g«™}  £Snd  was  not 
whether  the  purely  agricultural  TW**«" '^j'K  the 
rather  mminlshed  than  increased ^'^J^Tum,  law  of 
Revolution  and  1770.     And  if  we  bear  in  mind  u»a» 

t.       u-  u  .^h  «  nmon  could  obtain  a  settlement. 
•  The  only  weans  by  which  such  a  person  co 

f   Burn".  History  of  the  Poor  Laws,  p.  2U- 
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England  has,  by  granting  the  elective  franchise  to  all  persona 
who  are  life-renters  of  a  cottage  and  a  slip  of  land,  valued  at 
40s.  a* year,  given  a  very  strong  stimulus  to  the  increase  of  cot- 
tages, we  must  be  satisfied  that  some  powerful  principle  has 
been  at  work,  to  render  their  multiplication  so  inconsiderable 
as  it  has  been.  Political  influence  is  as  dear  to  an  English  as 
to  an  Irish  gentleman :  But  as  the  former  would,  had  he  ma- 
nufactured voters  by  the  hundred  or  the  thousand,  have  made 
himself  directly  responsible  for  their  maintenance,  he  has  been 
deterred  by  a  motive,  which  has  had  no  influence  in  the  case  of 
the  other,  to  abstain  from  so  ruinous  a  practice.  This,  there- 
fore, as  it  appears  to  us,  is  a  case  in  which  good  has  come  out 
of  evil.  Most  landlords  early  saw  the  consequences  that  would 
infallibly  result  from  their  being  bound  to  provide  an  asylum 
for  all,  who,  either  through  misfortune,  misconduct,  or  profli- 
gacy, could  not  provide  for  themselves ;  and  since  they  could 
not  subvert  the  principle  of  the  system,  they  exerted  themselves 
to  counteract  it  in  practice,  by  adopting  every  possible  device 
for  checking  the  increase  of  population,  and  by  administering 
relief  in  such  a  mode  as  might  prevent  any  but  the  really  in- 
digent from  having  recourse  to  it.  We  shall  subjoin  one  or 
two  statements  illustrative  of  the  operation  of  the  principles 
now  mentioned. 

Mr  Hay,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  exerted 
himself  to  effect  a  change  in  some  parts  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  1735, 
states,  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  him  at  the  time,  that  they 
had  led  to  the  depopulation  of  many  parishes.*  Mr  Alcock,  who 
published  his  Observations  on  the  Effects  of  the  Poor  Laws — 
one  of  the  best  tracts  that  has  ever  appeared  on  the  subject— 
in  1752,  mentions,  that  *  this  forced  and  expensive  way  of  re- 

*  lieving  the  poor,  has  put  many  gentlemen  and  parishes  upon 
'  contriving  all  possible  methods  of  lessening  their  number,  par- 

*  ticularly  by  discouraging,  and  sometimes  hindering  poor  per- 
'  eons  from  marrying,  when  they  appear  likely  to  become  charge- 
'  able,^  and  thereby  preventing  an  increase  of  useful  labourers : 

*  by  discharging  servants  in  their  last  quarter,  and  preventing 

*  them  from  gaining  a  settlement,  whereby  they  become  va- 

*  grants  perhaps  :  by  pulling  down  cottages,  and  suffering  no 
4  places  of  inhabitation  for  paupers,  whereby  estates  are  flung 

*  into  a  few  hands,  and  several  parishes  are,  in  a  manner,  depopu- 

*  lated.     England  complains  of  a  want  of  useful  hands  for  agri- 

*  culture,  manufactures,  for  the  land  and  sea  service ;  and  for  re- 


Sir  F.  M.  Eden  s  State  of  the  Poor,  vol.  i.  p.  301. 
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1  medying  this,  a  bill  for  a  general  naturalization  waslately  in- 
'  troduceo.     But  the  proper  way  to  encourage  the  inhabitants 

*  of  a  nation,  is  to  encourage  matrimony  amongst  the  lower  sort 

*  of  people,  and  thereby  stock  the  nation  with  natural-born  sub- 

*  jects.   This  was  the  way  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  French, 

*  we  see,  are  taking  this  course ;  and  the  English  Parliament 
'  had  very  lately  a  scheme  before  them  to  the  same  purpose. 

*  But  no  scheme,  I  believe,  will  ever  succeed,  as  long  as  parishes 
'  are  so  apprehensive  of  paupers,  and  take  all  manner  ofprecau- 
4  turns  to  prevent  a  multiplication  of  inhabitants.  When  the  mi- 
'  nister  marries  a  couple,  he  rightly  prays  that  they  may  be 

*  fruitful  in  procreation  of  children,  but  most  of  the  parishioners 
'  pray  for  the  very  contrary;  and  perhaps  complain  of  him  for 
'  marrying  persons,  that,  should  they  have  a  family  of  children, 
'  might  likely  become  chargeable/ — pp.  19,  20. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  authority  of  the  late  Arthur  Young  will 
be  reckoned  still  more  conclusive.  He  was  a  decided  enemy  to 
the  system  of  compulsory  maintenance,  was  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  state  of  the  labouring  classes  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  with  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  practical 
operation  of  the  Poor  Laws  on  the  progress  of  population,  which 
he  has  forcibly  described  as  follows : — 

€  The  law  of  settlement*  says  Mr  Young,  '  is  attended  with 
nearly  as  many  ill  consequences  as  that  of  maintenance.  I  have 
said  enough  to  prove  of  how  great  importance  our  labouring 
poor  are  to  the  public  welfare ;  the  strength  of  the  state  lies 
in  their  numbers ;  but  the  prodigious  restrictions  thrown  on 
their  settlements,  tend  strongly  to  prevent  an  increase.  One  great 
inducement  to  marriage,  is  the  finding,  without  difficulty,  a 
comfortable  habitation ;  and  another,  nearly  as  material,  when 
such  requisite  is  found,  to  be  able  to  exercise  in  it  whatever 
business  a  man  has  been  educated  to,  or  brought  up  in.  The 
first  of  these  points  is  no  easy  matter  to  be  accomplished ;  for 
it  is  too  much  the  interest  of  a  parish,  both"  landlords  and  te- 
nants, to  decrease  the  cottages  in  it ;  and  above  all,  to  prevent 
their  increase,  that,  in  process  of  time,  habitations  are  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  be  procured.  There  is  no  parish  but  had 
much  rather  that  its  young  labourers  would  continue  single : 
in  that  state  they  are  not  in  danger  of  becoming  chargeable ; 
but  when  married  the  case  alters ;  all  obstructions  are,  there- 
fore, thrown  in  the  way  of  their  marrying ;  and  none  more  im- 
mediately than  that  of  rendering  it  as  difficult  as  possible  for 
the  men,  when  married,  to  procure  a  house  to  live  in ;  and 
this  conduct  is  found  so  conducive  to  easing  the  rates,  that  it  uni- 
versally GIVES  RI8E  TO  AN  OPEN  WAR  AGAINST  COTTAGES.— 
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*  How  often  do  gentlemen,  who  have  possessions  in  a  parish, 
'  when  cottages  eome  to  sale,  purchase  them,  and  immediately 
<  rase  them  to  the  foundation,  that  they  may  never  become 
'  the  nests,  as  they  are  called,  of  beggars'  brats  !  by  which  means 
1  their  tenants  are  not  so  burdened  in  their  rates,  and  their  farms 

*  let  better ;  for  the  rates  are  considered  as  much  by  tenants 

*  as  the  rent.     In  this  manner  cottages  are  the  perpetual  ob- 

*  jects  of  jealousy ;  the  young  inhabitants  are  prevented  from 
'  marrying,  and  population  is  obstructed/* 

And,  not  unnecessarily  to  multiply  quotations,  we  shall  only 
farther  observe,  that  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
April  28,  1778,  on  the  bill  to  prevent  vexatious  removals  of  the 
poor,  Mr  Graves,  in  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill,  is 
reported  to  have  said,  '  How  inconsistent  is  it  with  reason  that 
young,  hale,  vigorous  men,  whether  labourers  in  agriculture 
or  manufacturers,  who  are  well  able  to  maintain  themselves — 
nay,  more  than  able  to  do  it — should,  on  their  offering  to 
marry,  have  notice  from  the  parish-officers  that  they  shall  re- 
move them,  as  likely  to  become  chargeable  ?  Is  not  this  of  all 
other  means  the  most  effectual  to  prevent  and  check  population  ? 
And  did  ever  any  nation  under  heaven  grow  great  by  check- 
ing population  ?  Suppose,  sir,  the  couple,  in  spite  of  this  in- 
famous notice,  should  persevere  in  their  intention  and  marry  ; 
they  are  removed.  Gentlemen  may  say,  what  harm  in  that  ? 
Why  not  live  in  one  parish  as  well  as  another  ?  I  will  tell  such 

? gentlemen  wherein  is  the  mischief;  the  removal  carries  them 
rora  a  place  where  they  can  earn  15s.  a-week  by  manufac- 
tures, to  another  where  they  can  get  but  10s.  by  agriculture.' 
And  Mr  Whitworth  said,  on  the  same  occasion,  *  Sir,  I  have , 
known  to  the  amount  of  30  or  40  families  sent  off  by  removal 
orders  in  one  day — a  scene  highly  scandalous^  and  urging  in 
*-  the  strongest  manner  the  necessity  of  the  bill.' 

It  is  thus  established  by  evidence  which  it  seems  impossible 
to  controvert,  hew  much  soever  the  conclusion  may  be  at  vari- 
ance with  the  opinions  that  have  recently  been  current  on  the 
subject,  that  from  their  institution  down  to  a  late  period,  the 
effect  of  the  Poor  Laws  was  not  to  increase  but  to  diminish  po- 
pulation. The  act  of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  by  devolving  the 
protection  of  the  poor  on  the  landlords  and  occupiers  of  land, 
compelled  the  latter  to  take  all  possible  precautions  to  prevent 
the  too  rapid  increase  of  the  former.  A  premium  was  given  to 
those  who  lived  in  a  state  of  celibacy ;  early  and  improvident 


*  Farmer V  Letters  to  the  People  of  England,  published  in  1770,  3d 
edit .  vol.  i.  pp.  300-302, 
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marriages  were  discouraged  by  what  could  not  flail  to  be*censt- 
dered  very  severe  penalties ;  and  the  poor  were  compelled  to  ex- 
ercise that  degree  of  prudence  and  consideration  in  their  eon- 
duct,  that  we  should  in  vain  have  expected  from  their  regard  to 
their  own  interests. 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  system  by  which  these  results  were 
produced,  the  law  of  settlement,  and  the  authority  riven  to 
the  overseers  to  refuse  all  relief  to  those  who  did  not  choose  to 
accept  it  in  workhouses,  was  a  gross  violation  of  a  man's  na- 
tural liberty,  and  oppressive  in  the  extreme.  We  take  leave, 
however,  to  deny  that  such  was  really  the  case.  It  is  idle  to  talk 
about  a  violation  of  natural  liberty ;  for  that  has  long  ceased  to 
exist.  Society,  in  fact,  originates  in  its  annihilation,  or,  at 
least,  in  the  restraints  imposed  upon  it ;  and  the  real  and  only 
question,  with  respect  to  any  given  restraint  that  either  has 
been  or  may  be  imposed,  is,  whether  it  is  advantageous  or 
not.  If  it  be  for  the  public  benefit,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  en* 
forced,  and  if  otherwise,  it  ought  as  certainly  to  be  repealed.  If 
we  refer  to  any  other  standard  than  this,  it  is  impossible  we 
should  ever  arrive,  except  by  the  merest  accident,  at  any  sound 
conclusion,  in  any  department  of  political  science.  Keeping  then 
this  principle  steadily  in  view,  let  it  also  be  remembered  that 
it  is  now  universally  admitted  that  the  tendency  of  population* 
when  left  to  itself,  is  to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence ;  and,  by  consequence,  to  plunge  the  lower  classes,  who 
must  always  form  the  great  majority  in  every  country,  into 
want  and  wretchedness.  But,  when  such  is  the  case,  is  it  not, 
plainly,  the  duty  of  a  wise  government  to  adopt  measures  for 
the  prevention  of  so  great  an  evil?  All  civilized  countries  are 
in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  most  effective  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  epidemics  and  infectious  diseases :  But  of  all 
the  plagues  that  can  afflict  a  country,  the  plague  of  universal 
poverty  is  by  far  the  most  to  be  dreaded ;  and  the  same  princi- 
ples that  warrant  us  in  interfering  to  guard  against  the  lesser, 
will  surely  warrant  us  in  endeavouring  to  avert  the  greater 
evil. 

Now,  admitting  that  this  principle  is  well-founded,  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  see  how  it  could  have  been  brought  into  operation  in  a 
more  beneficial  manner,  than  by  the  system  of  Poor  Laws  as  they 
existed  previously  to  1795.  These  laws  rendered  it  the  direct 
and  obvious  interest  of  the  landlords,  farmers,  and  all  other 
persons  possessed  of  fixed  property,  to  oppose  themselves  to 
what  is  by  far  the  most  efficient  cause  of  poverty — a  too  great 
increase  of  population.  That  particular  cases  of  great  hardship 
may  have  occurred  under  the  operation  of  this  system,  we  do 
not  presume  to  deny.     But  such  cases  must  of  necessity  occur 
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under  the  operation  of  any  system  that  has  the  same  object  in 
view,  and  is  sufficient  for  its  accomplishment.  In  this  case, 
however,  we  do  not  think  that  there  are  any  good  grounds  for 
thinking  that  such  instances  were  either  of  frequent  or  general 
occurrence.  It  could  not  be  the  interest  of  die  landlords  or 
occupiers  to  contract  the  population  too  much ;  for,  had  they 
done  so,  wages  must  have  risen  proportionally :  And  it  has 
been  justly  remarked,  that  the  power  conferred  by  the  old  law 
of  settlement  of  removing  labourers,  had  an  excellent  effect ; 
inasmuch  as  the  labourers  who  lived  in  a  parish  on  sufferance, 
'  found  it  necessary  to  recommend  themselves  by  their  good 

*  behaviour,  and  they  were  generally  models  of  industry  and 

*  correctness.    They  had,  too,  the  most  powerful  of  motives  for 

*  exerting  themselves  to  acquire  a  sufficiency  of  property  to  so- 

*  cure  their  residence  in  the  parish  of  their  adoption.' # 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that,  had  the  Poor  Laws  never  exist- 
ed, had  the  poor  not  been  tempted  to  place  a  deceitful  trust  in 
parish  assistance,  their  natural  sagacity  would  have  led  them  to 
act  with  prudence  and  consideration,  and  not  to  multiply  their 
numbers  beyond  the  demand  for  them.  That  this  might  have 
been,  in  some  measure,  the  case,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny ; 
but  considering  the  state  of  depression  in  which  the  poor  have 
always  been  involved,  and  their  total  ignorance  of  the  real 
and  efficient  causes  of  poverty,  there  are,  we  are  afraid,  very 
slender  grounds  for  thinking  that  this  influence  would  have 
been  very  sensibly  felt.  A  man  must  be  in  tolerably  comfort- 
able circumstances  before  he  is  at  all  likely  to  be  much  in- 
fluenced by  prospective  considerations.  Those  who  have  spe- 
culated with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws  on  the 
prudential  virtues,  have  usually  belonged  to  the  upper  classes, 
and  have  supposed  the  lower  classes  to  be  actuated  by  the  same 
motives  as  those  with  whom  they  associate.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  these  classes  are  placed,  are  so  very 
different,  as  to  render  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  draw  any  accu- 
rate conclusion  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  one,  in  respect  of  such 
matters,  from  observations  made  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
other.  A  man  who  is  comfortable  in  his  circumstances,  must, 
in  order  not  to  lose  caste,  and  to  secure  a  continuance  of 
the  advantages  which  he  enjoys,  exercise  a  certain  degree  of 


*  See  an  excellent  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of 
the  28th  of  December,  1827.     See  also  an  able  article  on  the  same  sub  > 
ject,  in  the  same  Journal,  28d  November,  1827. 
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prudence.  Bat  those  who  possess  few  comforts,  who  are  near 
the  verge  of  human  society,  and  have  but  little  to  lose,  do  not 
act  under  any  such  serious  responsibility.  A  want  of  caution, 
and  a  recklessness  of  consequences,  are  in  their  case  produc- 
tive of  comparatively  little  injury,  and  in  consequence  they 
are  less  guarded  against.  The  widest  and  most  comprehensive 
experience  proves  that  this  is  the  case.  The  lower  we  descend 
in  the  scale  of  society,  the  less  consideration  and  forethought 
do  we  find  to  prevail.  When  we  either  compare  the  different 
classes  of  the  same  country,  or  of  different  countries,  we  in- 
variably find,  that  poverty  is  never  so  little  dreaded,  as  by 
those  who  are  most  likely  to  become  its  victims.  The  nearer 
they  approach  to  it,  the  less  is  it  feared  by  them.  And  that 
generally  numerous  class,  who  are  already  so  low  that  they  can 
fall  no  lower,  eagerly  plunge  into  every  excess ;  and  seek  only 
immediate  gratifications,  without  either  thinking  or  caring  about 
the  consequences.  , 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  confess  that  we  see  but  little  rea- 
son for  thinking  that  the  fear  of  being  left  destitute  in  old  age, 
had  the  Poor  Laws  not  existed,  would  have  operated  so  power- 
fully in  the  way  of  deterring  those  who  were  already  poor  and 
uninstructed,  as  the  labouring  classes  throughout  England  have 
generally  been,  from  entering  into  improvident  unions,  as  the 
formidable  restraints  that  grew  out  of  the  Poor  Laws.     *  A  la- 

*  bouring  man  in  his  youth,'  it  has  been  justly  observed,  *  is  not 

*  disposed  to  look  forward  to  the  decline  of  life,  but  listens 
4  to  the  impulses  of  passion.  He  sees  the  picture  through  the 
'  deceitful  mirror  which  bis  inclinations  hold  up  to  him.  Those 

*  restraints  which  persons  of  property,  interested  in  keeping 

*  down  poor-rates,  will  infallibly  oppose,  are  much  more  likely 
€  to  be  efficacious,  than  those  which  he  will  impose  on  himself. 
'  Till  lately,  no  pauper  could  marry,  and  no  pauper  ought  to  be 

*  allowed  to  marry.  If  there  was  no  opening  for  a  married  man 
'  in  his  own  parish,  and  if  the  attempt  to  marry  in  another  led 
'  to  his  removal  as  a  pauper,  the  labourer  found  himself  govern- 

*  ed  by  circumstances  to  which  his  inclinations  were  forced  to 
« yield.'* 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  average  annual  amount  of  the 
sums  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  England  and  Wales, 
during  the  three  years  ending  with  1750,  amounted  to  L.689,97 1. 
The  rapid  increase  of  population  in  the  towns  and  villages  sub- 
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sequently  to  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  arising  out  of  the  ex- 
traordinary extension  of  manufactures  and  commerce)  occasion- 
ed a  considerable  relaxation  in  the  system  previously  adopted  of 
providing  for  the  poor  at  workhouses.  Still,  howeverr  the  pro- 
gress of  the  rates  was  by  no  means  rapid.  During  the  yean 
1783,  1784,  and  1785,  being  those  immediately  subsequent  to 
the  termination  of  the  American  war,  most  sorts  of  businesses 
were  very  much  depressed ;  the  crops  were  also  deficient,  and 
the  prices  of  corn,  and  the  quantities  imported,  rose  to  an  unu- 
sual height.  But  notwithstanding  these  adverse  circumstances, 
the  rates,  on  an  average  of  these  three  years,  amounted  to  only 
L.2, 167,748,  of  which  L.  1,912,241  were  expended  on  the  poor, 
being  about  a  million  more  than  had  been  expended  upon  them 
at  the  commencement  of  the  century ;  an  increase  which,  con- 
sidering that  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  is  supposed 
to  have  been  augmented,  in  the  interval  between  1700  and 
1780,  from  5,475,000  to  7,953,000,  and  considering  also  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country  at  the  latter  period, 
must  certainly  be  reckoned  very  inconsiderable ;  and  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  powerful  operation  of  the  causes  al- 
ready alluded  to,  in  retarding  the  progress  of  population. 

We  have  no  subsequent  account  of  the  amount  of  the  poor's- 
rate,  previously  to  the  year  1803 ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  period 
from  1785  to  the  commencement  of  the  late  French  war  in  1793, 
was  one  of  uninterrupted  agricultural  and  commercial  prospe- 
rity, it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  the  rates  were  consider* 
ably  lower  in  1793  than  in  1785.  How  much  this  reduction 
might  amount  to,  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  conjecture,  but, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  tbey  could  hardly,  one 
should  think,  exceed  L.  1,400,000,  or  L.1,500,000  a-year. 

Unfortunately,  however,  an  entire  revolution  was  now  ef- 
fected in  the  mode  of  administering  the  Poor  Laws — a  revolution 
which  not  only  removed  almost  all  the  barriers  by  which  the 
progress  of  pauperism  had  previously  been  opposed,  but  which 
has  multiplied  its  victims,  even  in  spite  of  themselves.  The  old 
system  had  been  somewhat  relaxed  in  1782,  by  Mr  Gilbert's 
act,  which,  by  incorporating  parishes  together,  prevented  the 
landlords  and  tenants  from  feeling  that  intense  interest  in  the 
restriction  of  population  and  pauperism,  that  they  could  not 
help  feeling  when  tbey  were  brought  within  their  immediate 
observation,  and  exhibited  themselves  within  the  sphere  of 
their  immediate  influence.  But  it  was  not  until  1795  that 
the  flood-gates  of  pauperism  were  set  open,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  improvidence  made  a  national  concern.  The  price  of 
corn,  which   had,   upon   an   average   of   the  three  preceding 
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years,  averaged  54s.,  rose,  in  1795,  to  74s.  As  wages  continued 
stationary  at  their  former  elevation,  the  distress  of  the  poor  was 
very  great,  and  many  able-bodied  labourers,  who  had  rarely  be- 
fore applied  for  parish  assistance,  became  claimants  for  relief. 
But,  instead  of  meeting  this  emergency,  as  it  ought  to  have 
been  met,  by  temporary  expedients,  and  by  grants  of  relief  pro- 
portioned to  the  exigency  of  every  given  case,  one  uniform  sys- 
tem was  adopted.  The  magistrates  of  Berks,  and  some  other 
southern  counties,  issued  tables,  showing  the  wages  which,  as 
they  affirmed,  every  labouring  man  ought  to  receive,  according 
to  the  variations  in  the  number  of  his  family,  and  the  price  of 
bread ;  and  they  accompanied  these  tables  with  an  order,  directing 
the  parish  officers  to  make  up  the  deficit  to  the  labourer,  in  the  event 
of  the  wages  paid  him  by  his  employers  falling  short  of  the  tabular 
allowance.  An  act  was  at  the  same  time  passed,  to  allow  the 
justices  to  administer  relief  out  of  the  workhouse,  and  also  to 
relieve  such  poor  persons  as  had  property  of  their  own !  As 
might  have  been  expected,  this  system  did  not  cease  with  the 
temporary  circumstances  which  gave  it  birth;  but  has  ever 
since  been  acted  upon.  It  is  now  almost  universally  establish- 
ed in  the  southern  half  of  England;  and  has  been  productive  of 
an  extent  of  mischief  that  could  hardly  have  been  conceived 
possible. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  attempting 
to  make  the  wages  of  labour  vary  directly  and  immediately  with 
every  change  in  the  price  of  bread*  Every  one  must  see,  that 
if  this  system  were  bona  fide  acted  upon — if  the  poor  were  al- 
ways supplied  with  the  power  of  purchasing  an  equal  quantity 
of  corn,  whether  corn  happened  to  be  abundant  and  cheap,  or 
scarce  and  dear,  they  could  have  no  motive  to  lessen  their  con- 
sumption in  seasons  when  the  supply  is  deficient,  so  that  the 
whole  pressure  of  the  scarcity  would,  in  such  cases,  be  removed 
from  tnem,  and  thrown  entirely  upon  the  other,  and  chiefly 
the  middle  classes.  But  not  to  insist  on  this  point,  let  us  look 
at  the  practical  operation  of  this  system  as  it  affects  the  la- 
bourer and  his  employers.  The  allowance  scales  now  issued 
from  time  to  time  by  the  magistrates,  are  usually  framed  on 
the  principle,  that  every  labourer  should  have  a  gallon  loaf  of 
standard  wheaten  bread  weekly,  for  every  member  of  his  fa- 
mily, and  one  over,  that  is,  four  loaves  for  three  persons,  five 
for  four,  six  for  five,  and  so  on.  Suppose  now  that  the  gallon 
loaf  costs  Is.  6d.9  and  that  the  average  rate  of  wages  in  any 
particular  district  is  8s.  a-week :  A,  an  industrious  unmarried 
labourer,  will  get  8s.;  But  B  has  a  wife  and  four  children, 
hence  he  claims  seven  gallon  loaves,  or  10s.  6d.  a-week;  and  as 
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wages  are  only  8s.,  he  get*  2s.  6d.  a-week  from  the  parish  :  C, 
again,  has  a  wife  and  six  children ;  he  consequently  requires 
nine  gallon  loaves,  or  13s.  6d.  a* week,  and  gets,  of  course,  a 
pension  over  and  above  his  wages,  of  5s.  6d. :  D  is  so  idle  and 
disorderly  that  no  one  will  employ  him ;  but  he  has  a  wife  and 
five  children,  and  is  in  consequence  entitled  to  eight  gallon  loaves 
for  their  support;  so  that  he  must  have  a  pension  of  12s.  a- 
week,  to  support  him  in  his  dissolute  mode  of  life  ! 

It  is  clear  that  this  system,  by  making  the  parish  allow- 
ance to  labourers  increase  With  every  increase  in  the  number 
of  their  children,  must  act  as  a  bounty  on  marriage ;  and  that, 
by  increasing  the  supply  of  labourers  beyond  the  demand,  it 
must  necessarily  depress  the  rate  of  wages :  And  it  is  farther 
clear,  that  by  giving  the  same  allowance  to  the  idle  and  disor- 
derly, as  to  the  industrious  and  well-behaved  workman,  it  must 
operate  as  a  premium  on  idleness  and  profligacy,  and  take  away 
all  the  most  powerful  motives  to  industry  and  good  conduct. 
These,  however,  are  not  the  only  effects  of  this  system.  Under 
its  operation  a  labourer  dares  not  venture  to  earn  beyond  a  cer- 
tain amount ;  for  if  he  did,  his  allowance  from  the  parish  would 
either  be  withheld  altogether,  or  proportionally  reduced.  In 
consequence,  working  by  the  piece  is  now  nearly  unknown  in 
the  southern  counties  of  England ;  and  the  whole  labouring  po- 
pulation are  reduced  to  the  condition  of  paupers,  deprived  of 
the  means,  and  almost  of  the  desire,  to  emerge  from  the  state 
of  belotism  in  which  they  are  snnk. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  labourers'  wages,  printed  in  1824, 
will  show  that  we  have  not  exaggerated  the  evils  of  the  allow- 
ance system. 

'  A  labourer,'  say  the  Committee,  *  being  quite  certain  of 
'  obtaining  an  allowance  from  the  parish  sufficient  to  support  his 
'  family,  it  consequently  becomes  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him 
4  whether  he  earn  a  small  sum  or  a  large  one.     It  is  obvious, 

*  indeed,  that  a  disinclination  to  work  must  be  the  consequence 
1  of  so  vicious  a  system.  He  whose  subsistence  is  secure  without 
'  work,  and  who  cannot  obtain  more  than  a  mere  sufficiency  by 

*  the  hardest  work,  will  naturally  be  an  idle  and  careless  labourer. 
1  Frequently  the  work  done  by  four  or  five  such  labourers,  does  not 
1  amount  to  what  might  easily  be  performed  by  a  single  labourer 
€  working  at  task-work. 

•A  surplus  population  is  encouraged;  men  who  receive  but  a 

*  small  pittance  know  that  they  have  only  to  marry,  and  that  pit- 

*  tance  will  be  increased  proportionally  to  the  number  of  their  child- 

*  ren.  Hence  the  supply  of  labour  is  by  no  means  regulated  by  the 
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'  demand ;  and  parishes  are  burdened  with  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty 
'  labourers,  for  whom  they  can  find  no  employment,  and  who 
'  serve  to  depress  the  situation  of  all  their  fellow-labourers  in  the 
'  same  parish.  An  intelligent  witness,  who  is  much  in  the  ha* 
'  bit  of  employing  labourers,  states,  that  when  complaining  of 

*  their  allowance  they  frequently  say  to  him,  We  will  marry, 
'  and  then  you  must  maintain  us. 

'  This  system  secures  subsistence  to  all ;  to  the  idle  as  well  as 

*  to  the  industrious ;  to  the  profligate  as  well  as  the  sober ;  and 
'  as  far  as  human  interests  are  concerned,  all  inducements  to  obtain 
'  a  good  character  are  taken  away.  The  effects  have  correspond- 

*  ed  with  the  cause — able-bodied  men  are  found  slovenly  at  their 

*  work,  and  dissolute  in  their  hours  of  relaxation ;  a  father  is  ne- 
'  gHg611*  °f  his  children ;  the  children  do  not  think  it  necessary 
'  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  their  parents ;  the  employers 
'  and  the  employed  are  engaged  in  perpetual  quarrels,  and  the 
'  pauper,  always  relieved,  is  always  discontented ;  crime  ad- 
'  vances  with  increasing  boldness,  and  the  parts  of  the  country 
<  where  this  system  prevails  are,  in  spite  of  our  gaols  and  our 
'  laws,  filled  with  poachers  and  thieves.9     pp.  3,  4. 

The  wages  of  labour  in  the  southern  counties,  where  this  sys- 
tem is  in  full  operation,  are  not  only  extremely  different  in  dif- 
ferent parishes,  but  are  universally  very  much  below  their  level 
in  the  northern  counties,  to  which  fortunately  this  pestilence 
has  not  yet  extended.  Thus  it  is  stated  in  the  Report  to  which 
we  have  now  referred,  that  in  many  parishes  of  Kent,  Suffolk, 
Bedford,  Essex,  Norfolk,  &c.,  wages  were,  in  1824,  as  low  as 
6d.  a-day,  or  3s.  a- week ;  that  in  others  they  amounted  to  4s. 
and  58. ;  in  others  again  to  6s. ;  and  in  some  they  rose  as  high 
as  98.,  which  was  the  maximum;  while  in  Northumberland,  Cum- 
berland, Lancashire,  and  other  northern  counties  still  free  from 
this  contamination,  wages  fluctuated  from  12s.  to  15s.  a-week. 

In  his  evidence  before  the  Emigration  Committee,  Mr  Hodges, 
Chairman  of  the  West  Kent  Quarter  Sessions,  says,  '  Formerly 

*  working  people  usually  staid  in  service  till  they  were  twenty- 
1  five,  thirty,  or  thirty-five  years  of  age  before  they  married ; 

*  whereas  they  npw  marry  frequently  under  age.  Formerly  these 

*  persons  bad  saved  L.40  or  L.50  before  they  married,  and  they 

*  were  never  burdensome  to  the  parish.'  And  in  another  place 
he  says,   '  that  now,  they  have  not  saved  a  shilling  before  their 

*  marriage,  and  become  immediately  burdensome.'  * 

There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  the  allowance 
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system,  which  has  rendered  the  farmers  less  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  it  than  might  at  first  be  supposed.  Had  the  burden  of  the 
rates  fallen  wholly  on  them,  whatever  they  might  have  gained 
by  a  reduction  of  wages  below  the  tabular  allowance,  would 
have  been  lost  by  a  corresponding  rise  of  the  rates :  but  al- 
though there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  owing  to  the  stimulus 
it  has  given  to  population,  and  the  premium  it  holds  out  to  idle- 
n6s8,  the  sum  that  is  now  paid  by  the  farmers  in  rates  and  wages 
taken  together,  is  very  decidedly  greater  than  they  would 
have  had  to  pay  for  labour,  had  the  allowance  system  never  been 
in  operation,  it  has,  notwithstanding,  led  many  of  them  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  advantageous  to  them,  by  obliging  others  to 
pay  a  part  of  the  wages  of  their  labourers.  By  combining  to- 
gether, as  they  almost  uniformly  do,  the  farmers  in  agricul- 
tural parishes  can  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  to  any  limit  they 
please.  They  are  enabled  to  do  this,  because  the  parish,  by 
granting  such  a  supplementary  allowance  to  the  labourer  as  will 
support  him  and  his  family,  prevents  him  from  emigrating  to 
another  district,  as  he  would  most  certainly  do,  were  his  em- 
ployers to  attempt  artificially  to  depress  his  wages  in  a  country 
unfettered  by  this  system.  And  as  the  supplementary  allow- 
ance paid  the  labourers  by  the  parish  is  derived  from  a  tax  laid 
indiscriminately  on  all  fixed  property,  its  effect  is  to  force  the 
occupiers  of  villas,  as  well  as  shopkeepers,  tradesmen,  &c.,  or 
those  whet  do  not  employ  labourers,  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  wages 
of  those  who  do ;  and  thus  to  place  every  farmer  who  might 
be  disposed  to  act  on  a  more  liberal  system,  in  a  relatively  dis- 
advantageous situation  !  The  farmers  are,  in  this  way,  led  to 
encourage  a  system  which  fraudulently  imposes  a  heavy  burden 
upon  others ;  and  which,  by  degrading  the  labourers,  and  mul- 
tiplying their  numbers  beyond  the  real  demand  for  them,  must, 
if  allowed  to  run  its  full  course,  ultimately  overspread  the  whole 
country  with  the  most  abject  poverty  and  wretchedness. 

The  vast  importance  of  this  subject  will,  we  are  sure,  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  excuse  for  our  laying  the  following  Memo- 
rial of  the  Magistrates  of  Suffolk,  to  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Poor  Laws  in  1817,  before  our  readers.  Its 
authority  cannot  be  questioned ;  and  it  sets  the  mischiefs  arising 
from  the  fraudulent  operation  of  the  allowance  system  in  the  most 
striking  point  of  view. 

'  We  are  perfectly  aware,  that  in  an  institution  embracing  such  a  va- 
riety of  objects  as  the  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  Poor,  the  sudden  and 
enormous  increase  of  this  assessment  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  single 
cause,  but  to  the  co-operation  of  many,  concurring  to  produce  a  joint  ef- 
fect :  nor  would  ws  be  understood  to  affirm,  that  what  we  are  about  to 
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suggest  is  the  most  general,  or  even  the  principal  cause  of  its  rapid  and 
astonishing  augmentation ;  but  we  trust  it  will  appear  to  the  Committee, 
that  it  is  one  amongst  many  others ;  that  it  has  actually  added  very  ma- 
terially to  the  burden  of  the  assessment ;  and  that  it  is  indefensible  in 
every  point  of  view,  as  being  at  once  unjust,  impolitic,  and  cruel. 

*  The  circumstance  to  which  we  allude  is  a  practice  which  has  pre- 
vailed, if  not  generally,  certainly  in  a  considerable  part  of  this  county,  of 
giving;  reduced  and  insufficient  wages  to  labourers  in  husbandry,  and  send- 
ing them  to  the  Poor  Rate  for  the  remainder  of  the  sum  necessary  for 
their  support.  Thus,  the  labourer,  whose  family  requires  eighteen  shil- 
lings a-week  for  their  maintenance,  receives  perhaps  nine  shillings  (in 
some  parishes  not  more  than  suri  from  his  employer,  and  the  remaining 
nine  from  the  overseers.  It  will  be  evident  to  therCommittee,  that  a  prac- 
tice like  this  must  necessarily  raise  the  Rate  far  beyond  its  usual  amount ; 
that  it  is  thus  made  subsidiary  to  wages ;  and  that  it  becomes  an  assess- 
ment, not  so  much  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  as  of  their  employers ;  a  great 
proportion  of  whose  agricultural  labour  is  paid  for  by  the  public,  though 
the  immediate  benefit  is  exclusively  their  own. 

1  The  Committee  will  not  fail  to  observe,  that  the  evil  does  not  stop 
here,  but  accumulates  and  fathers  strength  in  its  progress.  If  the  farmer 
can  reduce  his  wages  to  eignteenpence  or  a  shilling  a-day,  he  can,  by  the 
same  authority,  reduce  them  to  sixpence,  threepence,  or  to  a  penny,  and 
throw  his  labourer  upon  the  parish  for  the  rest ;  and  if  this  discretionary 
power  is  permitted  to  the  farmer,  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  withheld 
from  the  carpenter,  the  bricklayer,  the  blacksmith,  or,  in  short,  from  any 
person  exercising  a  trade  and  employing  the  labour  of  others.  By  which 
means  the  wages  of  the  whole  of  the  labouring  Poor  will  be  thrown  upon 
the  Rates,  and  this  most  useful  and  industrious  class  of  the  community 
will  become  at  once  eleemosynary  and  dependent. 

1  We  beg  to  remind  the  Committee,  that  if  we  do  not  follow  up  our 
conclusion  to  the  manufacturing  Poor,  it  is  because  Suffolk  is  principally 
an  agricultural  county,  and  because  we  wish  to  confine  our  suggestions 
to  what  falls  immediately  within  our  own  cognizance.  And  we  also  beg 
to  state  our  conviction,  that  the  situation  of  the  farmers  is  not  such 
as  disables  them  from  paying  for  their  labour  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate 
of  wages.  If,  indeed,  the  Poor  Rates  were  levied  solely  upon  those  who 
employed  labourers,  the  evil,  though  great,  would  be  leas  oppressive.  But 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  small  occupier,  who  cultivates^his  little 
farm  by  his  own  labour  and  that  of  his  family ;  that  the  tradesman,  the 
mechanic,  and  (where  cottages  are  rated,  or  where  a  little  land  is  attach- 
ed to  them)  even  the  labourer  is  compelled  to  pay  to  this  assessment,  the 
hardship  and  partiality  of  this  practice  is  most  evident  and  striking. 

1  In  large  villages  and  country  towns,  where  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  are  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  Poor  Rate,  although 
not  occupiers  of  land,  the  injustice  of  this  syBtem  is  also  very  apparent. 
The  professional  man,  the  annuitant,  the  shopkeeper^  the  artisan,  all  are 
taxed  for  the  payment  of  labour,  from  which  they  derive  no  immediate 
benefit,  and  in  the  profits  of  which  they  have  no  participation. 

4  We  forbear  to  enlarge  farther  upon  the  subject,  as  we  trust  enough 
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ha*  already  been  said  to  satisfy  the  Committee,  that  such  an  appropria- 
tion of  what  ought  to  be  the  Poor's  Rate  is  unjust. 

4  It  is  also  impolitic  ;—Far  it  tends  to  debase  the  industrious  labourer 
to  the  class  of  tue  pauper ;  it  habituates  him  to  the  reception  of  parish 
relief;  it  teaches  him  to  look  to  the  Rate  for  his  usual  maintenance,  in- 
stead of  applying  to  it  reluctantly  in  sickness  or  old  age ;  and  it  saps  the 
vital  principle  of  industry,  and  obliterates  the  little  remaining  honest  pride 
of  independence. 

'  It  is  cruel; — Because  the  burden  of  the  wages  of  labour,  the  imme- 
diate profit  of  which  is  to  others,  is  thus  thrown  upon  that  part  of  the 
community  which  is  already  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  public  taxes, 
and  of  the  necessary  parochial  assessments* 

'  We  beg  to  submit  to  the  Committee,  that  for  the  evil  thus  detailed, 
the  existing  laws,  in  our  apprehension,  furnish  no  relief.  If  the  labourer, 
whose  earnings  are  insufficient  for  his  support,  applies  to  a  magistrate, 
the  magistrate,  having  no  power  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages,  must,  however 
reluctantly,  order  relief  from  the  Poor  Rate ;  and,  as  this  order  is  final 
and  conclusive,  the  several  classes  before  mentioned  as  aggrieved  by  this 
unequal  assessment,  are  precluded  from  the  benefit  of  appeal  against  the 
overseer's  account,  and  left  without  remedy  against  this  glaring  act  of  in- 
justice and  oppression. 

<  Such  being  our  view  of  the  subject,  we  hope  we  may  be  allowed  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  necessity  of  putting  a  stop  to 
this  pernicious  practice  of  mixing  the  wages  of  labour  with  the  relief  of 
the  Poor;  and,  intreating  their  indulgence  for  the  freedom  of  these  sug- 
gestions, we  leave  the  matter  in  their  hands,  in  the  full  confidence  that 
they  will  adopt  such  regulations  as  in  their  wisdom  they  shall  think  ad- 
visable and  expedient/    (Subscribed  by  fifteen  Magistrates.) 

We  subjoin  a  parliamentary  paper,  containing  an  account  of 
the  sums  assessed  and  levied  under  the  name  of  Poor  Rates,  at 
the  several  periods  for  which  returns  have  been  required  by 
Parliament ;  of  the  sums  annually  expended  for  the  support  of 
the  poor ;  of  the  sums  expended  in  Law,  Removals,  &c* ;  and  of 
die  prices  of  wheat  in  England  and  Wales,  in  the  undermention- 
ed years. 
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Total  Sum 

AlMMCd 

and  Levied. 


AV5T  }  174&-49-50 

1776 


Average  I 


1783-4-5 

1803 
1812-13 
1813-14 
1814-15 
1815-16 

1816-17 
1817-18 
1818-19 
1819-20 
£  1820-21 
1821-22 
1822-23 
1823-24 
1824-25 
1825-26 


730,135 

1, 720,3  k; 

2,167,748 

5,348,204 
8.640,842 
8,388,974 
7,457,676 
6,937,425 
8,128,418 
9,320,440 
8932,185 
8,719,655 
8,41 1,893 
7,761,441 
6,898,153 
6,833,630 

6,965,051 


Payment* 
thereout 
(brother 
Purpose* 
than  the 
Relief  of 
the  Poor. 


£. 

40,164 

137,655 

163,51 1 

1,034,105 
1,861,073 
1,881,565 
1,763,020 
1,212,918 
1,210,200 
1,430,292 
1 ,300,534 
1,342,658 
1,375,868 
1,336,533 
1,148,230 
1,137,405 

l,24*£l45 


Sums  Ex- 
pended in 
Law,  Remo- 
vals, Ac. 


£. 


35,07) 
91,996 

190,072)4,077 
326,107 
332,966 
324,664 


... 
••• 

••• 
... 

... 
... 
... 

... 
... 
••• 

... 


Sums  Ex- 
pended for 
the  Relief 
ofthePoor. 


689,971 

1,521, 
1,012,241 


7321 


,891 
6,656,105 
0,294,584 
5,418845 
5,724,506 

6,918,217 
7,890,148 
7,531,650 
7,329,594 
6,958,445 
6,358,703 
5,772,958 
5,734,216 
5,786,991 
5,928,501 


Sums  Ex- 
pended. 


Average 
Price  of 
Wheat 


£ 
t  ... 
,094,458 


2,167,148 

5,302,070 
8,865,838 
8,511,863 
7,508,853 

t  ». 


8,672,252 
8,334,313 
7,695,235 
6,921,187 
6,871,621 

7,174,647 


t.     d* 


63  2 

128  8 

98  0 

70  6 

61  10 
87  4 
90  7 
82  9 
69  5 

62  5 
53  0 
41  U 
56  8* 
62  9 
56  11 


It  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  from  this  table,  that  the  rates 
have  been  diminished :  But  if  we  take  the  fluctuations  in  the  price 
of  wheat  into  account,  it  will  be  seen,  that  though  a  smaller 
amount  of  money  is  now  laid  out  on  the  poor  than  was  laid  out 
on  them  in  1817,  they  are  still  getting  quite  as  large  a  share  of 
the  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  as  they  did 
then. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  if  we  would  avert  the 
plague  of  universal  poverty  from  the  land,  a  vigorous  effort  must 
be  made  to  counteract  this  system.  It  is  said  that  the  most  ef- 
fectual method  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable  object 
would  be,  to  enact  that  no  able-bodied  labourer  should  in  future 
be  entitled  to  parish  relief.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
such  a  plan  could,  in  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country, 
be  carried  into  effect ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  evil 
may  be  checked  by  less  violent  means.    All,  in  fact,  that  is  in- 


*  For  this,  and  the  yean  ao  marked,  there  it  no  particular  account  of  the  Sums  e» 
pended  in  Law,  or  in  Removals. 

+  For  these  periods  there  is  no  account  of  the  Sums  expended,  as  distinguished  from 
those  assessed  and  levied. 

♦  For  this  and  the  subsequent  years,  the  Orders  required  Returns,  not  of  the  Sums 
assessed  and  levied,  but  of  the  Sum  levied. 
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dispensable  is,  to  revert  to  the  system  established  previously  to 
1795 ;  to  abolish  every  vestige  of  the  allowance  system ;  and  to 
enact  that  no  able-bodied  labourer  shall  henceforth  be  entitled 
to  relief,  unless  he  choose  to  accept  it  in  workhouses  conducted 
in  the  mode  already  explained.  Such  a  system  would  shut  the 
flood-gates  of  pauperism;  and  would  tend  to  improve  the  habits 
of  the  poor,  to  lessen  their  numbers,  and  to  raise  them  in  the  scale 
of  society. 

But  there  are  several  other  highly  important  measures  that 
ought  to  be  adopted,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  pauperism.  There  was  nothing,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  that  formerly  contributed  so  much  to  prevent  the  too  ra- 
pid increase  of  population,  as  the  efforts  made  by  the  landlords 
and  farmers  to  prevent  the  erection  of  cottages.  But  since  1795 
a  very  great  change  has  taken  place  in  this  respect*  In  the 
counties  of  Suffolk,  Sussex,  Kent,  and  generally,  indeed,  through 
all  the  south  of  England,  the  parish  officers  are  in  the  custom  of 
undertaking  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  cottages  occupied  by  the  poor, 
and  in  consequence  persons  who  possess  small  pieces  of  ground 
are  tempted  to  cover  them  with  cottages,  the  sum  which  they 
have  to  pay  to  the  rates  being  a  mere  trifle,  compared  with  the  pro  * 
fits  which  they  make  from  letting  the  cottages  on  advantageous 
terms  to  the  parish.  Mr  Hodges,  chairman  of  the  West  Kent 
Quarter  Sessions,  Mr  Curteis,  member  for  Sussex,  Mr  Bur- 
rel,  member  for  Suffolk,  Mr  Cosway,  &c. — gentlemen  who  have 
had  the  best  possible  opportunities  for  forming  a  correct  opinion 
on  this  point,  stated  in  their  evidence  before  the  Emigration  Com- 
mittee, that  there  had  been  a  very  great  increase  of  cottages  of 
late  years,  and  that  this  increase  had  contributed,  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  to  increase  the  number  of  the  poor.  Mr  Hodges  gave  it 
as  his  clear  opinion  that  unless  a  stop  were  put  to  the  increase 
of  cottages,  all  other  regulations  with  respect  to  the  poor  would 
be  absolutely  nugatory.  *  I  cannot  forbear,'  said  this  very  in- 
telligent gentleman,  f  urging  again,  that  any  measure  having  for 

*  its  object  the  relief  of  parishes  from  their  over-population,  must 

*  of  necessity  became  perfectly  useless,  unless  the  act  of  Parliament 
'  contain  some  regulations  with  respect  to  the  erecting  and  maintain- 

*  ing  of  cottages.    I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  erecting  of  cottages 

*  has  been  a  most  serious  evil  throughout  the  country.     The  getting 

*  Of  a  cottage  tempts  young  people  of  seventeen  and  eighteen  years 

*  of  age9  cmd  even  younger9  to  marry.  It  is  notorious  that  almost 
$  numberless  cottages  have  been  built  by  persons  speculating  on  the 
'  parish  rates  for  their  rents?* 


First  Report,  Appendix,  pp.  136,  185. 
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r  Can  any  one  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  legislature  is  bound 
to  put  an  end*  to  this  practice  ?  The  parish  officers  should  be  in- 
terdicted from  contributing-  anything  whatever  to  the  payment 
of  the  rent  of  a  cottage  occupied  by  an  able-bodied  labourer. 
.But  this,  of  itself,  would  not  be  enough.  We  concur  entirely 
in  opinion  with  Mr  Hodges,  Mr  Curteis,  and  Mr  Coeway,  that 
the  trade  of  building  '  beggars'  nests'  is  not  one  that  deserves  to 
■be  encouraged ;  and  we  also  agree  with  them  in  thinking,  that 
in  order  to  check  it,  cottages  ought  either  to  be  universally  sub- 
jected to  a  pretty  heavy  tax,  to  be,  in  all  cases,  levied  from  the 
proprietor  and  made  payable  to  government,  or  that  parishes 
should  be  authorized  to  impose  such  an  assessment  as  they  think 
proper  on  the  proprietors  of  cottages,  in  aid  of  the  rates.  It  is  not 
to  be  endured  that  the  owner  of  a  few  acres  should  be  permitted 
to  enrich  himself  by  founding  a  colony  of  beggars,  which  must  be 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  landlords  and  occupiers  of  the 
parish.  Such  an  abuse  calls  for  immediate  and  effectual  redress. 
.  It  is  also  deserving  of  consideration,  whether  the  power  now 
possessed  by  the  magistrates,  of  revising  the  proceedings  of 
parishes,  and  of  the  overseers  appointed  by  them,  and  ordering 
the  poor  relief  in  cases  in  which  it  is  refused  by  the  latter,  ought 
to  be  continued.  And  it  seems  also  highly  expedient  that  the  ex- 
isting law  of  bastardy  should  be  reviewed;  and  that  the  premium 
that  is  now  given  to  those  who  commit  a  faux  pas  should  be  con- 
siderably diminished. 

But,  supposing  all  the  measures  we  have  now  proposed  were 
adopted,  still  they  would  not  be  enough  to  arrest  the  torrent  of 
pauperism.  The  poor  of  England  have  suffered  much  and  deep* 
ty  from  the  change  made  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Laws  in  1795 ;  but  of  late  years  they  have  suffered  still  mora 
from  the  influx  of  Irish  paupers.  Great  Britain  has  been  over-* 
run  by  half-famished  hordes,  that  have,  by  their  competition, 
lessened  the  wages  of  labour,  and,  by  their  example,  degraded 
the  habits  and  lowered  the  opinions  of  the  people  with  respect 
to  subsistence.  But  great  as  the  mischief  is  that  has  already 
been  occasioned  by  this  barbarian  immigration,  it  is  trifling  in- 
deed to  what  we  may  confidently  predict  will  be  produced  by 
it,  if  no  efforts  be  made  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  facilities  of 
conveyance  afforded  by  steam  navigation,  are  such,  that  the 
merest  beggar,  provided  he  can  command  a  sixpence,  may  get 
himself  carried  from  Ireland  to  England.  And  when  such 
is  the  fact — when  what  may,  almost  without  a  metaphor,  be 
termed  floating-bridges,  have  been  established  between  Belfast 
and  Glasgow,  and  Dublin  and  Liverpool — does  any  one  sup- 
pose, that  if  no  artificial  obstacles  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  immi* 
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gration,  or  if  no  efforts  be  made  to  provide  an  outlet  in  some 
other  quarter  for  the  pauper  population  of  Ireland,  we  shall  es- 
cape being  overrun  by  it  r  It  is  not  conceivable*  that  with  the 
existing  means  of  intercourse,  wages  should  continue  to  be,  at 
an  average,  80d.  a-day  in  England,  and  only  4cL  or  5d.  in  Ireland. 
So  long  as  the  Irish  paupers  find  that  they  can  improve  their 
condition  by  coming  to  England,  thither  they  will  come.  At  this 
very  moment,  Jive  or  six  millions  of  beggars  are  all  of  them  turn- 
ing their  eyes,  and  many  of  them  directing  their  steps,  to  this 
land  of  promise !  The  locusts  that  *  will  eat  up  every  blade 
.'  of  grass,  and  every  green  thing,'  are  already  on  the  wing.  The 
danger  is  great  and  imminent ;  and  can  only  be  averted  by  the 
prompt  adoption  of  the  most  decisive  measures. 

It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  government  to  organize  measures 
calculated  to  raise  the  people  of  Ireland  from  the  abyss  of  po* 
verty  and  destitution  into  which  they  have  sunk.  But  these  mea- 
sures, how  judiciously  soever  they  may  be  devised,  must  neces? 
sarily  be  slow  in  their  operation.     No  very  immediate  change, 
either  in  the  habits  or  circumstances  of  the  Irish  people,  can  be 
expected  to  result  from  them.    Years  must  elapse  before  their 
influence  can  be  very  sensibly  felt.   It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  trust 
to  them  for  protection  from  a  pressing  and  immediate  calamity* 
We  must  resort  to  a  less  circuitous  system.  Seeing  that  we  can* 
not  raise  the  people  of  Ireland  to  the  same  level  as  those  of  Bri- 
tain, we  are  bound  to  take  effectual  precautions  to  prevent 
them  from  bringing  the  latter  down  to  their  own.     The  salus 
populi  imperiously  requires  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  the  far* 
ther  influx  of  Irish  paupers.  It  is  in  vain  to  palter  with  so  great 
an  evil.     The  present  state  of  things  is  destructive  of  the  hap- 
piness  and  comfort  of  the  people  of  Britain,  without  being  of  the 
least  advantage  to  Ireland.   A  law  should,  therefore,  be  enacted, 
to  prevent  any  individual  coming  from  Ireland  to  Britain,  with* 
out  a  passport;  and  the  custom-house  officers  ought  to  be  in- 
structed to  refuse  passports  to  all  who  cannot  establish,  by 
satisfactory  evidence,  that  they  belong  to  some  other  class  than 
that  of  labourers,  or  that  they  have  some  other  object  in  view 
in  visiting  Britain,  than  that  of  employing  themselves  as  labour* 
Jrs.   The  same  thing  might,  perhaps,  be  more  easily  effected  by 
imposing  a  pretty  heavy  tax  on  all  passengers ;  and  making  the 
owners  of  the  vessel  responsible  for  its  payment.    But,  however 
the  obiect  may  be  attained,  we  hold  that  it  is  indispensable  that  a 
stop  should  be  put  to  the  farther  immigration  of  paupers.  When 
the  people  of  Ireland  have  been  raised  to  something  like  the  sama 
level  as  those  of  England,  the  freest  intercourse  may  be  allowed 
between  the  two  countries*  Till  then,  however,  we  must  stand 
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on  the  defensive.  Justice  to  ourselves  requires  that  we  should 
erect  a  bulwark  capable  of  throwing  back  the  tide  of  poverty  that 
is  now  setting  so  strongly  against  us. 

At  present  we  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  enter  upon 
any  discussion  of  the  means  that  ought  to  be  adopted  for  im- 
proving the  oondition  of  Ireland.    But  the  more  we  consider 
the  subject,  the  more  firmly  are  we  convinced  of  the  propriety 
of  enoouraging  emigration,  on  a  very  large  scale,  to  our  Trans- 
atlantic possessions ;  and  of  defraying  the  cost  of  that  emigra- 
tion, partly  by  a  tax  on  the  rent  of  land,  and  partly  and  chiefly 
by  a  heavy  tax  on  cottages,  to  be  in  every  instance  paid  by  the 
proprietor.  The  thanks  of  the  country  are  justly  due  to  Mr  Wil- 
mot  Horton,  for  the  great  zeal,  talent,  and  perseverance  which 
he  has  displayed  in  bringing  the  question  of  emigration  fully  and 
fairIV  before  the  public.     We  hope  he  will  not  be  disconcerted 
fay  the  little  interest  the  subject  seems  to  have  excited  in  the 
House  of  Commons.     He  may  be  assured  that  it  will,  at  no 
distant  period*  force  itself  upon  the  consideration  even  of  the 
most  callous  and  indifferent.  The  clamour  that  has  of  late  been 
raised  against  the  proceedings  of  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  under 
the  subletting  act,  appears  to  us  to  be  utterly  without  founda- 
tion. The  circumstances  of  the  country  are  unfortunately  such 
as  to  prevent  the  provisions  of  that  wise  and  excellent  statute 
from  being  rapidly  carried  into  effect.    It  is,  in  most  cases,  im- 
possible to  act  upon  it ;  and  we  are  much  afraid  that  many  land- 
lords will  not  think  it  for  their  advantage  to  enforce  it,  even 
though  they  had  the  power.  For  this  reason  Government  ought 
to  interfere,  by  assisting  and  stimulating  the  landlords  to  remove 
the  surplus  population  that  is  at  present  hutted  upon  their  estates; 
and  when  this  is  done,  such  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  as 
will  render  it  for  the  interest  of  the  landlords  to  exert  themselves 
to  the  utmost  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  evil.     If  Go- 
vernment do  not  interfere,  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  the  subletting  act  will  become  a  mere  dead  letter.    And  if 
so,  there  will  no  longer  be  any  means  of  setting  bounds  to  that 
endless  division  and  sub-division  of  the  land,  which  has  been, 
and  is,  the  curse  of  Ireland.    The  number?  and  the  misery  of  the 
population  will  go  on  increasing,  until  the  whole  country,  from 
the  Giant's  Causeway  to  Cape  Clear,  be  overspread  with  potatoe 
beds,  and  hordes  of  half-naked  and  half-starved  savages. 

We  subjoin  the  following  table  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Re- 
port of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Cotnmons  of  18  IS, 
on  the  Poor  Laws.  The  number  of  paupers,  and  their  classifica- 
tion, are  most  probably  about  the  same  at  the  present  moment 
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ACCOUNT  of  MONEY  raited  by  Poor's  RaUs%  £.  within  the  Years  1813, 1814, 
and  1816  ;  Manner  in  which  that  Money  ha*  been  Expended ;  Number s  and  Classes 
of  Paupers  relieved,  fa 


Money  raised  by  poor's  rates, 
and  any  other  rate  or  rates 

Average  rate  in  the  £,  accord- 
ing  to  which  the  rates  were 
raised  in  the  several  years 


Money  expended  for  the  main- 
tenance and  relief  of  the 


YEARS  ENDING 


Easter,  1813. 


£.  s.  d 

8,651,438    6  10} 

$.     d. 
8     4 


Easter,  1814. 


£. 


#•    d. 


8,392,723    7     5 
S.      d. 

3     3 


\ 

25  March,  1815. 


£. 


di 


poor 

Money  expended  in  suits  of 
law,  removal  of  paupers,  and 
expenses  of  overseers  or  other 
officers  •        •        •        • 

Money  expended  on  militia 
charges,  viz.  maintenance  of 
the  wives  and  children  of 
militiamen     . 

All  other  militia  charges 

Money  expended  for  all  other 
purposes,  (except  those  ex 

{tressed  in  the  two  last  co- 
umns,)  church  rate,  coun- 
ty rate,  highway  rate,  Ac 
&c 

Total  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended •        •        •        . 

Number  of  persons  relieved 
from  the  poor's  rate  perma- 
nently, (but  not  including 
any  children  whose  parents 
have  been  permanently  re- 
lieved out  of  the  house,) 
•Out  of  any  workhouse 
In  any  workhouse 

Number  of  parishioners  relie- 
ved occasionally     .        . 


£.         s.     d 
6,679,667  15    5J 


325,107     1     1* 


157,092  18  10 


89,109    2 


9 


7,460,855     8    2 
8.      d. 

2  10} 


£. 


s. 


6,297,331     7    74 


332,966    0  Ui 


145,405  19    8 
43,169  13    7 


Total  of  paupers  relieved 

Number  of  members  in  friend, 
ly  societies 


1,614,871    5    6 


ft,865,&33    8    0 


1,692,989  19  Hi 


£. 


5,421,168    9    H 


324,664  16    4} 


91,168    3  10 
14,225    7  04 


1,657,626  18    2 


8,511,863     1     9 


Number. 

434,441 
97,223 

440,249 


971,913 


i 


821,319 


7,508,853  14    8} 


Number. 

430,140 
94,085 

429,770 


953,995 


838,728 


Number* 

406,887 
88,115 

400,971 


895,973 


925,439 


Average  Annual  Amount  of  Charitable  Donations,  (whether  arising  from  Land  ot 
Money,)  which  are  managed  or  distributed  by  the  Minister,  Churchwardens,  or 
Overseers,  or  any  of  them : 

For  Parish  Schools        ...        £    71,901     3    9$ 
For  other  Purposes         .        .  166,409    2  11$ 


Total, 


£238,310    6    9 
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Art.  IIL— The  Romance  of  History.    England.    By  Henry 

Neele.     London,  1828. 

rilo  write  History  respectably — that  is,  to  abbreviate  dispatches, 
-*-  and  make  extracts  from  speeches,  to  intersperse  in  due  pro- 
portion epithets  of  praise  and  abhorrence,  to  draw  np  antitheti- 
cal characters  of  great  men,  setting  forth  how  many  contradic- 
tory virtues  and  vices  they  united,  and  abounding  in  with*  and 
without*;  all  this  is  very  easy.  But  to  be  a  really  great  historian 
is  perhaps  the  rarest  of  intellectual  distinctions.  Many  Scien- 
tific works  are,  in  their  kind,  absolutely  perfect.  There  are 
Poems  which  we  should  be  inclined  to  designate  as  faultless,  or 
as  disfigured  only  by  blemishes  which  pass  unnoticed  in  the 
general  blaze  of  excellence.  There  are  Speeches,  some  speeches 
of  Demosthenes  particularly,  in  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  alter  a  word  without  altering  it  for  the  worse.  But  we  are 
acquainted  with  no  History  which  approaches  to  our  notion  of 
what  a  history  ought  to  be— with  no  history  which  does  not 
widely  depart,  either  on  the  right  hand  or  on  the  lefty  from  the 
exact  line. 

The  cause  may  easily  be  assigned.  This  province  of  litera- 
ture is  a  debateable  land.  It  lies  on  the  confines  of  two  distinct 
territories.  It  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  two  hostile  powers ; 
and,  like  other  districts  similarly  situated,  it  is  ill-denned,  ill 
cultivated,  and  ill  regulated.  Instead  of  being  equally  shared 
between  its  two  rulers,  the  Reason  and  the  Imagination,  it  falls 
alternately  under  the  sole  and  absolute  dominion  of  each.  It  is 
sometimes  fiction.     It  is  sometimes  theory. 

History,  it  has  been  said,  is  philosophy  teaching  by  examples. 
Unhappily  what  the  philosophy  gains  in  soundness  and  depth, 
the  examples  generally  lose  in  vividness.  A  perfect  historian 
must  possess  an  imagination  sufficiently  powerful  to  make  his 
narrative  affecting  and  picturesque.  Yet  he  must  control  it  so 
absolutely  as  to  content  himself  with  the  materials  which  he 
finds,  and  to  refrain  from  supplying  deficiencies  by  additions  of 
his  own.  He  must  be  a  profound  and  ingenious  reasoner.  Yet 
he  must  possess  sufficient  self-command  to  abstain  from  casting 
his  facts  in  the  mould  of  his  hypothesis.  Those  who  can  justly 
estimate  these  almost  insuperable  difficulties  will  not  think  it 
strange  that  every  writer  would  have  failed,  either  in  the  nar- 
rative or  in  the  speculative  department  of  history. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  though  subject  to  con- 
siderable qualifications  and  exceptions,  that  history  begins  in  No- 
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vel  and  ends  in  Essay.  Of  the  romantic  historians  Herodotus  is 
the  earliest  and  the  best.  His  animation,  his  simple-hearted 
tenderness,  his/wonderful  talent  for  description  and  dialogue, 
and  the  pure  sweet. flow  of  his  language,  place  him  at  the  head 
of  narrators.     He  reminds  us  of  a  delightful  child.     There  is  a 

Eace  beyond  the  reach  of  affectation  in  his  awkwardness,  a  ma* 
e  in  his  innocence,  an  intelligence  in  his  nonsense,  an  insi- 
nuating eloquence  in  his  lisp.  We  know  of  no  writer  who  makes 
such  interest  for  himself  and  his  book  in  the  heart  of  the  reader. 
At  the  distance  of  three-and-twenty  centuries,  we  feel  for  him 
the  same  sort  of  pitying  fondness  which  Fontaine  and  Gay  are 
said  to  have  inspired  in  society.  He  has  written  an  incomparable 
book.  He  has  written  something  better  perhaps  than  the  best 
history ;  but  he  has  not  written  a  good  history ;  he  is,  from  the 
first  to  the  last  chapter,  an  inventor.  We  do  not  here  refer 
merely  to  those  gross  fictions  with  which  he  has  been  reproach- 
ed by  the  critics  of  later  times.  We  speak  of  that  colouring 
which  is  equally  diffused  over  his  whole  narrative,  and  which 
perpetually  leaves  the  most  sagacious  reader  in  doubt  what  to 
reject  and  what  to  receive.  The  most  authentic  parts  of  his  work 
bear  the  same  relation  to  his  wildest  legends,  which  Henry  the 
Fifth  bears  to  the  Tempest.  There  was  an  expedition  undertaken* 
by  Xerxes  against  Greece ;  and  there  was  an  invasion  of  France. 
There  was  a  battle  at  Platea ;  and  there  was  a  battle  at  Agin- 
court.  Cambridge  and  Exeter,  the  Constable  and  the  Dauphin, 
were  persons  as  real  as  Demaratus  and  Pausanias.  The  ha* 
rangue  of  the  Archbishop  on  the  Salic  Law  and  the  Book  of 
jf  umbers  differs  much  less  from  the  orations  which  have  in  all 
qges  proceeded  from  the  Right  Reverend  bench,  than  the 
speeches  of  Mardonius  and  Artabanus,  from  those  which  were 
delivered  at  the  Council-board  of  Susa.  Shakspeare  gives  us 
enumerations  of  armies,  and  returns  of  killed  and  wounded, 
which  are  not,  we  suspect,  much  less  accurate  than  those  of 
Herodotus.  There  are  passages  in  Herodotus  nearly  as  long  as 
acts  of  Shakspeare,  in  which  everything  is  told  dramatically, 
and  in  which  the  narrative  serves  only  the  purpose  of  stage-di- 
rections. ^  It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  that  the  substance  of  some  real 
conversations  may  have  been  reported  to  the  historian.  But 
events  which,  if  they  ever  happened,  happened  in  ages  and  na- 
tions so  remote  that  the  particulars  could  never  have  been 
known  to  him,  are  related  with  the  greatest  minuteness  of  de- 
tail. We  have  all  that  Candaules  said  to  Gyges,  and  all  that 
passed  between  Astyages  and  Harpagus.  We  are,  therefore,  un- 
able to  judge  whether,  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  trans- 
actions respecting  which  he  might  possibly  have  been  well  in-( 
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formed,  we  can  trust  to  anything  beyond  the  naked  outline ; 
whether,  for  example,  the  answer  of  Gelon  to  the  ambassador^ 
of  the  Grecian  confederacy,  or  the  expressions  which  passed 
between  Aristides  and  Themistoeles  at  their  famous  interview, 
have  been  correctly  transmitted  to  us.  The  great  events  are,  no 
doubt,  faithfully  related.  So,  probably,  are  many  of  the  slighter 
circumstances ;  but  which  of  them  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain. 
The  fictions  are  so  much  like  the  facts,  and  the  facts  so  much 
like  the  fictions,  that,  with  respect  to  many  most  interesting 
particulars,  our  belief  is  neither  given  nor  withheld,  but  remains 
in  an  uneasy  and  interminable  state  of  abeyance.  We  know  thatj 
there  is  truth,  but  we  cannot  exactly  decide  where  it  lies. 

The  faults  of  Herodotus  are  the  faults  of  a  simple  and  imagi- 
native mind.  Children  and  servants  are  remarkably  Herodotean 
in  their  style  of  narration.  They  tell  everything  dramatically* 
Their  says  hes  and  says  she*  are  proverbial.  Every  person  who 
has  had  to  settle  their  disputes  knows  that,  even  when  they  have 
no  intention  to  deceive,  their  reports  of  conversation  always  re-: 
quire  to  be  carefully  sifted.  If  an  educated  man  were  giving  an 
account  of  the  late  change  of  administration,  he  would  say—* 
'  Lord  Goderich  resigned ;  and  the  King,  in  consequence,  sent 
'  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington/  A  porter  tells  the  story  as  if  hq 
had  been  hid  behind  the  curtains  of  the  royal  bed  at  Windsor  ; 
'  So  Lord  Goderich  says,  "  I  cannot  manage  this  business ;  I 
*  "  must  go  out"  So  the  King  says, — says  he,  "  Well,  then,  X 
<  "  must  send  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington— that's  all."  '  This 
is  in  the  very  manner  of  the  father  of  history. 

Herodotus  wrote  as  it  was  natural  that  he  should  write.  He, 
wrote  for  a  nation  susceptible,  curious,  lively,  insatiably  desi* 
rous  of  novelty  and  excitement ;  for  a  nation  in  which  the  finq 
arts  had  attained  their  highest  excellence,  but  in  which  philoso- 
nby  was  still  in  its  infancy.  His  countrymen  had  but  recently 
begun  to  cultivate  prose  composition.  Public  transactions  had 
generally  been  recorded  in  verse.  The  first  historians  might* 
therefore,  indulge  without  fear  of  censure,  in  the  license  allow- 
ed to  their  predecessors  the  bards.  Books  were  few.  The  event^ 
of  former  times  were  learned  from  tradition  and  from  popular 
ballads ;  the  manners  of  foreign  countries  from  the  reports  of 
travellers.  It  is  well  known  that  the  mystery  which  overhangs 
what  is  distant,  either  in  space  or  time,  frequently  prevents  us 
from  censuring  as  unnatural  what  we  perceive  to  be  impossible., 
We  stare  at  a  dragoon,  who  has  killed  three  French  cuirassiers, 
as  a  prodigy ;  yet  we  read,  without  the  least  disgust,  how  God- 
frey slew  his  thousands,  and  Einaldo  his  ten  thousands.  Within 
the  last  hundred  years,  stories  about  China  and  Bantam,  which 
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ought  not  to  have  imposed  on  an  old  nurse,  were  gravely  laid 
down  as  foundations  of  politioal  theories  by  eminent  philoso- 
phers. What  the  time  of  the  Crusades  is  to  us,  the  generation  of 
Croesus  and  Solon  was  to  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Herodotus* 
Babylon  was  to  them  what  Pekin  was  to  the  French  academi- 
cians  of  the  last  century. 

For  such  a  people  was  the  book  of  Herodotus  composed ;  and, 
if  we  may  trust  to  a  report,  not  sanctioned  indeed  by  writers  of 
high  authority,  but  in  itself  not  improbable,  it  was  composed 
not  to  be  read,  but  to  be  heard.  It  was  not  to  the  slow  circulation 
of  a  few  copies,  which  the  rich  only  could  possess,  that  the  aspiring 
author  looked  for  his  reward.  The  great  Olympian  festival, — the 
solemnity  which  collected  multitudes,  proud  of  the  Grecian  name, 
from  the  wildest  mountains  of  Doris,  and  the  remotest  colonies 
of  Italy  and  Libya, — was  to  witness  his  triumph.  The  interest  of 
the  narrative,  and  the  beauty  of  the  style,  were  aided  by  the 
imposing  effect  of  recitation,— by  the  splendour  of  the  spectacle, 
^  — by  the  powerful  influence  of  sympathy.  A  critic,  who  could 
have  asked  for  authorities  in  the  midst  of  such  a  scene,  must 
have  been  of  a  cold  and  sceptical  nature ;  and  few  such  critics 
were  there.  As  was  the  historian,  such  were  the  auditors, — in- 
quisitive, credulous,  easily  moved  by  religious  awe  or  patriotic 
enthusiasm.  They  were  the  very  men  to  hear  with  delight  of 
strange  beasts,  and  birds,  and  trees, — of  dwarfs,  and  giants,  and 
cannibals — of  gods,  whose  very  names  it  was  impiety  to  utter, 
— of  ancient  dynasties,  which  had  left  behind  them  monuments 
surpassing  all  the  works  of  later  times, — of  towns  like  provin- 
ces,—of  rivers  like  seas, — of  stupendous  walls,  and  temples,  and 
pyramids, — of  the  rites  which  the  Magi  performed  at  day-break 
on  the  tops  of  the  mountains, — of  the  secrets  inscribed  on  the 
eternal  obelisks  of  Memphis.  With  equal  delight  they  would  have 
listened  to  the  graceful  romances  of  their  own  country.  They 
now  heard  of  the  exact  accomplishment  of  obscure  predictions, 
of  the  punishment  of  crimes  over  which  the  justice  of  heaven 
had  seemed  to  slumber, — of  dreams,  omens,  warnings  from  the 
dead,— of  princesses,  for  whom  noble  suitors  contended  in  every 
generous  exercise  of  strength  and  skill, — of  infants,  strangely 
preserved  from  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  to  fulfil  high  desti- 
nies. 

As  the  narrative  approached  their  own  times,  the  interest  be- 
came still  more  absorbing.  The  chronicler  had  now  to  tell  the 
story  of  that  great  conflict,  from  which  Europe  dates  its  intel- 
lectual and  political  supremacy, — a  story  which,  even  at  this 
distance  of  time,  is  the  most  marvellous  and  the  most  touching 
in  the  annals  of  the  human  race, — a  story,  abounding  with  all 
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that  is  wild  and  wonderful,  with  all  that  is  pathetic  and  ani- 
mating ;  with  the  gigantic  caprices  of  infinite  wealth  ancLdespo-* 
tic  power,— with  the  mightier  miracles  of  wisdom,  of  virtue,  and 
of  courage*  He  told  them  of  rivers  dried  up  in  a  day,— of  pro- 
vinces famished  for  a  meal,— of  a  passage  for  ships  hewn  through 
the  mountains,— of  a  road  for  armies  spread  upon  the  waves,— 
of  monarchies  and  commonwealths  swept  away,— of  anxiety,  of 
terror,  of  confusion,  of  despair ! — and  then  of  proud  and  stubborn 
hearts  tried  in  that  extremity  of  evil,  and  not  found  wanting,— of 
resistance  long  maintained  against  desperate  odds, — of  lives  dear- 
ly sold,  when  resistance  could  be  maintained  no  more,— of  signal 
deliverance,  and  of  unsparing  revenge.  Whatever  gave  a  strong- 
er air  of  reality  to  a  narrative  so  well  calculated  to  inflame  the 
passions,  and  to  flatter  national  pride,  was  certain  to  be  favour- 
ably received. 

Between  the  time  at  which  Herodotus  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed his  history,  and  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  about 
forty  years  elapsed, — forty  years,  crowded  with  great  military 
and  political  events.  The  circumstances  of  that  period  produ- 
ced a  great  effect  on  the  Grecian  character ;  and  nowhere  was 
this  effect  so  remarkable  as  in  the  illustrious  democracy  of 
Athens.  An  Athenian,  indeed,  even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
would  scarcely  have  written  a  book  so  romantic  and  garrulous 
as  that  of  Herodotus.  As  civilization  advanced,  the  citizens  of 
.that  famous  republic  became  still  less  visionary,  and  still  less  sim- 
ple-hearted. They  aspired  to  know,  where  their  ancestors  had 
been  content  to  doubt ;  they  began  to  doubt,  where  their  ances- 
tors had  thought  it  their  duty  to  believe.  Aristophanes  is  fond 
of  alluding  to  this  change  in  the  temper  of  his  countrymen.  The 
father  ana  son,  in  the  Clouds,  are  evidently  representatives  of  the 
generations  to  which  they  respectively  belonged.  Nothing  more 
clearly  illustrates  the  nature  of  this  moral  revolution,  than  the 
change  which  passed  upon  tragedy.  The  wild  sublimity  of  JEs* 
chylus  became  the  scoff  of  every  young  Phidippides.  Lectures 
on  abstruse  points  of  philosophy,  the  fine  distinctions  of  casu- 
istry, and  the  dazzling  fence  of  rhetoric,  were  substituted  for 
poetry.  The  language  lost  something  of  that  infantine  sweet- 
ness which  had  characterised  it  It  became  less  like  the  ancient 
Tuscan,  and  more  like  the  modern  French. 

The  fashionable  logic  of  the  Greeks  was,  indeed,  far  from 
strict.  Logic  never  can  be  strict  where  books  are  scarce,  and 
where  information  is  conveyed  orally.  We  are  all  aware  how 
frequently  fallacies,  which,  when  set  down  on  paper,  are  at  once 
detected,  pass  for  unanswerable  arguments  when  dexterously 
and  volubly  urged  in  Parliament,  at  the  bar,  or  in  private  con- 
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versation.  '  The  reason  is  evident*  Wd  cannot  inspect  them 
closely  enough  to  perceive  their  inaccuracy.  We  cannot  readily 
compare  them  with  each  other.  We  lose  sight  of  one  part  of 
the  subject,  before  another,  which  ought  to  be  received  in  cout 
nexion  with  it,  comes  before  us ;  and  as  there  is  no  immutable 
record  of  what  has  been  admitted,  and  of  what  has  been  denied* 
direct  contradictions  pass  muster  with  little  difficulty.  Almost 
all  the  education  of  a  Greek  consisted  in  talking  and  listenings 
His  opinions  on  government  were  picked  up  in  the  debates  of 
the  assembly.  If  he  wished  to  study  metaphysics,  instead  of 
shutting  himself  up  with  a  book,  he  walked  down  to  the  market- 
place to  look  for  a  sophist.  So  completely  were  men  formed  to 
these  habits,  that  even  writing  acquired  a  conversational  air. 
The  philosophers  adopted  the  form  of  dialogue,  as  the  most  na- 
tural mode  of  communicating  knowledge.  Their  reasonings  hav? 
the  merits  and  the  defects  which  belong  to  that  species  of  com- 
position ;  and  are  characterised  rather  by  quickness  and  subtil- 
ty,  than  by  depth  and  precision.  Truth  is  exhibited  in  parts, 
and  by  glimpses.  Innumerable  clever  hints  are  given ;  but  nq 
sound  and  durable  system  is  erected.  The  argwnentum  ad  ho* 
tninem,  a  kind  of  argument  most  efficacious  in  debate,  but  utter* 
ly  useless  for  the  investigation  of  general  principles,  is  among 
their  favourite  resources.  Hence,  though  nothing  can  be  more 
admirable  than  the  skill  which  Socrates  displays  in  the  conver- 
sations which  Plato  has  reported  or  invented,  his  victories,  for 
the  most  part,  seem  to  us  unprofitable.  A  trophy  is  set  up; 
but  no  new  province  is  added  to  the  dominions  of  the  human 
mind. 

Still,  where  thousands  of  keen  and  ready  intellects  were  conr 
stantly  employed  in  speculating  on  the  qualities  of  actions,  and 
on  the  principles  of  government,  it  was  impossible  that  history 
should  retain  its  old  character.  It  became  less  gossiping  and 
less  picturesque ;  but  much  more  accurate,  and  somewhat  more 
scientific. 

•  The  history  of  Thucydides  differs  from  that  of  Herodotus  as 
a  portrait  differs  from  the  representation  of  an  imaginary  scene ; 
as  the  Burke  or  Fox  of  Reynolds  differs  from  his  Ugolino  or  his 
Beaufort.  In  the  former  case,  the  archetype  is  given :  in  the 
latter,  it  is  created.  The  faculties  which  are  required  for  the 
latter  purpose  are  of  a  higher  and  rarer  order  than  those  which 
suffice  for  the  former,  and  indeed  necessarily  comprise  them* 
He  who  is  able  to  paint  what  he  sees  with  the  eye  of  the  mind, 
will  surely  be  able  to  paint  what  he  sees  with  the  eye  of  the  body. 
He  who  can  invent  a  story,  and  tell  it  well,  will  also  be  able  to 
tell,  in  an  interesting  manner,  a  story  which  he  has  not  invented. 
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K>  in  practise*  some  of  the  best  writers  of  fiction  have  been 
among  the  worst  writers  of  history,  it  has  been  because  one  of 
their  talents  had  merged  in  another  so  completely,  that  it  could 
not  be  severed ;  because,  having  long  been  habituated  to  invent 
And  narrate  at  the  same  time,  they  found  it  impossible  to  nar- 
imte  without  inventing. 

Some  capricious  ana  discontented  artists  have  affected  to  con- 
sider portrait-painting  as  unworthy  of  a  man  of  genius.    Some 
critics  have  spoken  in  the  same  contemptuous  manner  of  history. 
Johnson  puts  the  case  thus :  The  historian  tells  either  what  is 
false  or  what  is  true.     In  the  former  case  he  is  no  historian* 
In  the  latter,  he  has  no  opportunity  for  displaying  his  abilities. 
For  tenth  is  one :  and  all  who  tell  the  truth  must  tell  it  alike. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  elude  both  the  horns  of  this  dilemma* 
We  will  recur  to  the  analogous  art  of  portrait-painting'    Any 
man  with  eyes  and  hands  may  be  taught  to  take  a  likeness* 
The  process,  up  to  a  certain  point,  is  merely  mechanical.    If 
tiiis  were  all,  a  man  of  talents  might  justly  despise  the  occupa- 
tion.    But  we  could  mention  portraits  which  are  resemblances, 
—but  not  mere  resemblances ;  faithful, — but  much  more  than 
faithful ;  portraits  which  condense  into  one  point  of  time,  and 
exhibit,  at  a  single  glance,  the  whole  history  of  turbid  and 
eventful  lives— in  which  the  eye  seems  to  scrutinize  us,  and  the 
mouth  to  command  us — in  which  the  brow  menaces,  and  the 
lip  almost  quivers  with  scorn — in  which  every  wrinkle  is  a 
comment  on  some  important  transaction.    The  account  which 
Thucydidee  has  given  of  the  retreat  from  Syracuse,  is,  among 
narratives,  what  Vandyk's  Lord  Strafford  is  among  paintings- 
Diversity,  it  is  said,  implies  error:  truth  is  one,  and  admits 
of  no  degrees.    We  answer,  that  this  principle  holds  good  only 
in  abstract  reasonings.     When  we  talk  of  the  truth  of  imitation 
In  the  fine  arts,  we  mean  an  imperfect  and  a  graduated  truth* 
No  picture  is  exactly  like  the  original :  nor  is  a  picture  good  in 
proportion  as  it  is  like  the  original.    When  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence paints  a  handsome  peeress,  he  does  not  contemplate  her 
througn  a  powerful  microscope,  and  transfer  to  the  canvass  the 
pores  of  the  skin,  the  blood-vessels  of  the  eye,  and  all  the  other 
beauties  which  Gulliver  discovered  in  the  Brobdignaggian  maids 
of  honour.     If  he  were  to  do  this,  the  effect  would  not  merely 
be  unpleasant,  but  unless  the  scale  of  the  picture  were  propor- 
tionably  enlarged,  would  be  absolutely  false.    And,  after  all,  ar 
microscope  of  greater  power  than  that  which  he  had  employed, 
would  convict  him  of  innumerable  omissions.    The  same  may 
be  said  of  history.    Perfectly  and  absolutely  true  it  cannot  be : 
for  to  be  perfectly  and  absolutely  true,  it  ought  to  record  off  tho 
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slightest  particulars  of  the  slightest  transactions- -ail  the  things 
done,  ana  all  the  words  uttered,  during  the  tame  of  which  it 
treats.  The  omission  of  any  circumstance,  however  inaignifi* 
cant,  would  be  a  defect.  If  history  were  written  thus,  the  Bod* 
leian  library  would  not  contain  the  occurrences  of  a  week.  What 
is  told  in  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  annals  bears  an  infi? 
nitely  small  proportion  to  what  is  suppressed.  The  difference 
between  the  copious  work  of  Clarendon,  and  the  account  of  the 
civil  wars  in  the  abridgement  of  Goldsmith,  vanishes,  when 
compared  with  the  immense  mass  of  facts,  respecting  which 
both  are  equally  silent. 

No  picture,  then,  and  no  history,  can  present  us  with  the  whole 
truth :  but  those  are  the  best  pictures  and  the  best  histories  which 
exhibit  such  parts  of  the  truth  as  most  nearly  produce  the  effect 
of  the  whole.  He  who  is  deficient  in  the  art  of  selection  may; 
by  showing  nothing  but  the  truth,  produce  all  the  effect  of  the 
grossest  falsehood.  It  perpetually  happens  that  one  writer  tells 
less  truth  than  another,  merely  because  he  tells  more  truths. 
Jo  the  imitative  arts  we  constantly  see  this.  There  are  lines  in 
the  human  face,  and  objects  in  landscape,  which  stand  in  such 
relations  to  each  other,  that  they  ought  either  to  be  all  intro- 
duced into  a  painting  together,  or  all  omitted  together.  A 
sketch  into  which  none  of  them  enters,  may  be  excellent;  but 
if  some  are  given  and  others  left  out,  though  there  are  more 
points  of  likeness,  there  is  less  likeness.  An  outline  scrawled 
with  a  pen,  which  seizes  the  marked  features  of  a  countenance, 
will  give  a  much  stronger  idea  of  it  than  a  bad  painting  in  oils, 
Yet  the  worst  painting  in  oils  that  ever  bung  at  Somerset  House 
resembles  the  original  in  many  more  particulars.  A  bust  of  white 
marble  may  give  an  excellent  idea  of  a  blooming  face.  Colour 
the  lips  and  cheeks  of  the  bust,  leaving  the  hair  and  eyes  un- 
altered, and  the  similarity,  instead  of  being  more  striking,  will  be 
less  so. 

History  has  its  foreground  and  its  background:  and  it  is 
principally  in  the  management  of  its  perspective,  that  one  artist 
differs  from  another.  Some  events  must  be  represented  on  a 
large  scale,  others  diminished ;  the  great  majority  will  be  lost 
in  the  dimness  of  the  horizon ;  and  a  general  idea  of  their  joint 
effect  will  be  given  by  a  few  slight  touches. 

In  this  respect,  no  writer  has  ever  equalled  Thucydides.  He 
was  a  perfect  master  of  the  art  of  gradual  diminution.  Ilia 
history  is  sometimes  as  concise  as  a  chronological  chart;  yet  it 
is  always  perspicuous.  It  is  sometimes  as  minute  as  one  of 
Lovelace's  letters ;  yet  it  is  never  prolix.  He  never  fails  to  cou* 
tract  and  to  expand  it  in  the  right  place. 
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Thucydides  borrowed  from  Herodotus  the  practice  of  patting 
speeches  of  his  own  into  the  mouths  of  his  characters.  In  He* 
rodotus  this  usage  is  scarcely  censurable.  It  is  of  a  piece  with 
his  whole  manner.  But  it  is  altogether  incongruous  in  the 
work  of  his  successor,  and  violates,  not  only  the  accuracy  of 
history,  but  the  decencies  of  fiction.  When  once  we  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  Herodotus,  we  find  no  inconsistency.  The  con* 
ventional  probability  of  his  drama  is  preserved  from  the  begin-* 
ning  to  the  end.  The  deliberate  orations,  and  the  familiar  dia- 
logues, are  in  strict  keeping  with  each  other.  But  the  speeches 
of  Thucydides  are  neither  preceded  nor  followed  by  anything 
with  which  they  harmonize.  They  give  to  the  whole  book 
something  of  the  grotesque  character  of  those  Chinese  pleasure* 
grounds,  in  which  perpendicular  rocks  of  granite  start  up  in  the 
midst  of  a  soft  green  plain.  Invention  is  shocking,  where  truth 
is  in  such  close  juxtaposition  with  it. 

Thucydides  honestly  tells  us  that  some  of  these  discourses 
are  purely  fictitious.  He  may  have  reported  the  substance  of 
others  correctly.  But  it  is  clear  from  the  internal  evidence  that 
he  has  preserved  no  more  than  the  substance.  His  own  pecu- 
liar habits  of  thought  and  expression  are  everywhere  discerni- 
ble* Individual  and  national  peculiarities  are  seldom  to  be 
traced  in  the  sentiments,  and  never  in  the  diction.  The  ora- 
tory of  the  Corinthians  and  Thebans  is  not  less  attic,  either  in 
matter  or  in  manner,  than  that  of  the  Athenians.  The  style  of 
Cleon  is  as  pure,  as  austere,  as  terse,  and  as  significant,  as  that 
of  Pericles. 

In  spite  of  this  great  fault,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Thucy- 
dides has  surpassed  all  his  rivals  in  the  art  of  historical  narra- 
tion, in  the  art  of  producing  an  effect  on  the  imagination,  by 
skilful  selection  and  disposition,  without  indulging  in  the  li- 
cense of  invention.  But  narration,  though  an  important  part 
of  the  business  of  a  historian,  is  not  the  whole.  To  append  a 
moral  to  a  work  of  fiction,  is  either  useless  or  superfluous.  A 
fiction  may  give  a  more  impressive  effect  to  what  is  already 
known,  but  it  can  teach  nothing  new.  If  it  presents  to  us  cha- 
racters and  trains  of  events  to  which  our  experience  furnishes 
us  with  nothing  similar,  instead  of  deriving  instruction  from  it, 
we  pronounce  it  unnatural.  We  do  not  form  our  opinions  from 
it ;  but  we  try  it  by  our  preconceived  opinions.  Fiction,  therefore, 
is  essentially  imitative.  Its  merit  consists  in  its  resemblance  to  a 
model  with  which  we  are  already  familiar,  or  to  which  at  le^st  we 
can  instantly  refer.  Hence  it  is  that  the  anecdotes  which  interest 
ns  most  strongly  in  authentic  narrative,  are  offensive  \fhen  in- 
troduced into  novels ;  that  what  is  called  the  romantic  part  of 
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history,  is  in  fact  the  least  romantic.  It  is  delightful  as  history, 
because  it  contradicts  our  previous  notions  of  human  nature, 
and  of  the  connexion  of  causes  and  effects.  It  is,  on  that  very 
account,  shocking  and  incongruous  in  fiction.  In  fiction,  the 
principles  are  given  to  find  the  facts :  In  history,  the  facts  are 
given  to  find  the  principles ;  and  the  writer  who  does  not  ex* 
plain  the  phenomena  as  well  as  state  them,  performs  only  one 
naif  of  his  office.  Facts  are  the  mere  dross  of  history.  It  is 
from  the  abstract  truth  which  interpenetrates  them,  and  lies  la- 
tent among  them,  like  gold  in  the  ore,  that  the  mass  derives  its 
whole  value :  And  the  precious  particles  are  generally  combined 
with  the  baser  in  such  a  manner  that  the  separation  is  a  task  of 
the  utmost  difficulty. 

;  Here  Thucydides  is  deficient :  The  deficiency,  indeed,  is  not 
discreditable  to  him.  It  was  the  inevitable  effect  &f  circum- 
stances. It  was  in  the  nature  of  thingB  necessary  tha£>  in  some 
part  of  its  progress  through  political  science,  the  human  mind 
should  reach  that  point  which  it  attained  in  his  time.  Know- 
ledge advances  by  steps,  and  not  by  leaps.  The  axioms  of  an 
English  debating  club  would  have  been  startling  and  mysterious 
paradoxes  to  the  most  enlightened  statesman  of  Athens.  But  it 
"would  be  as  absurd  to  speak  contemptuously  of  the  Athenian 
on  this  account,  as  to  ridicule  Strabo  for  not  having  given  us  an 
account  of  Chili,  or  to  talk  of  Ptolemy  as  we  talk  of  Sir  Richard 
Phillips.  Still,  when  we  wish  for  solid  geographical  informa- 
tion, we  must  prefer  the  solemn  coxcombry  of  Pinkertoh  to  the 
noble  work  of  Strabo.  If  we  wanted  instruction  respecting  the 
Bolar  system,  we  should  consult  the  silliest  girl  from  a  boarding- 
school,  rather  than  Ptolemy. 

Thucydides  was  undoubtedly  a  sagacious  and  reflecting  man. 
This  clearly  appears  from  the  ability  with  which  he  discusses 
practical  questions.  But  the  talent  of  deciding  on  the  circum- 
stances of  a  particular  case,  is  often  possessed  in  the  highest 
perfection  by  persons  destitute  of  the  power  of  generalisation. 
Men  skilled  in  the  military  tactics  of  civilised  nations,  have  been 
amazed  at  the  far-sightedness  and  penetration  which  a  Mohawk 
displays  in  concerting  his  stratagems,  or  in  discerning  those  of 
his  enemies.  In  England,  no  class  possesses  so  much  of  that 
peculiar  ability  which  is  required  for  constructing  ingenious 
schemes,  and  for  obviating  remote  difficulties,  as  the  thieves 
and  the  thief-takers.  Women  have  more  of  this  dexterity  than 
men.  Lawyers  have  more  of  it  than  statesmen :  Statesmen 
have  more  of  it  than  philosophers.  Monk  had  more  of  it  than 
;  Harrington  and  all  his  club.   Walpole  had  more  of  it  than  Adam 

is 
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Smith  or  Beccaria.  Indeed,  the  species  of  discipline  by  which 
this  dexterity  is  acquired,  tends  to  contract  the  mind,  and  to 
render  it  incapable  of  abstract  reasoning. 

The  Grecian  statesmen  of  the  age  of  Thucydides  were  distin- 
guished by  their  practical  sagacity,  their  insight  into  motives^ 
their  skill  in  devising  means  for  the  attainment  of  their  ends* 
A  state  of  society  in  which  the  rich  were  constantly  planning 
the  oppression  of  the  poor,  and  the  poor  the  spoliation  of  the 
rich,  in  which  the  ties  of  party  had  superseded  tnose  of  country, 
in  whichrevolutionsand  counter-revolutions  were  events  of  daily 
occurrence,  was  naturally  prolific  in  desperate  and  crafty  poli- 
tical adventurers.  This  was  the  very  school  in  which  men  were 
likely  to  acquire  the  dissimulation  of  Mazarine,  the  judicious 
temerity  of  Richelieu,  the  penetration,  the  exquisite  tact,  the 
almost  instinctive  presentiment  of  approaching  events  which 
gave  so  much  authority  to  the  counsel  of  Shaftesbury,  that '  it 
'  was  as  if  a  man  had  inouired  of  the  oracle  of  God.'  In  this 
school  Thucydides  studied ;  and  his  wisdom  is  that  which  such 
a  school  would  naturally  afford.  He  judges  better  of  circum- 
stances than  of  principles.  The  more  a  question  is  narrowed, 
the  better  he  reasons  upon  it.  His  work  suggests  many  most 
important  considerations  respecting  the  first  principles  of  go- 
vernment and  morals,  the  growth  of  factions,  the  organization 
of  armies,  and  the  mutual  relations  of  communities.  Yet  all  his 
general  observations  on  these  subjects  are  very  superficial.  His 
moat  judicious  remarks  differ  from  the  remarks  of  a  really  phi- 
losophical historian,  as  a  sum  correctly  cast  up  by  a  book-keep- 
er, from  a  general  expression  discovered  by  an  algebraist.  The 
former  is  useful  only  in  a  single  transaction  ;  the  latter  may  be 
applied  to  an  infinite  number  of  cases. 

This  opinion  will,  we  fear,  be  considered  as  heterodox.  For, 
not  to  speak  of  the  illusion  which  the  sight  of  a  Greek  type,  or 
the  sound  of  a  Greek  diphthong,  often  produces,  there  are  some 
peculiarities  in  the  manner  of  Thucyoides,  which  in  no  small 
degree  have  tended  to  secure  to  him  the  reputation  of  profun- 
dity. His  book  is  evidently  the  book  of  a  man  and  a  states- 
man ;  and  in  this  respect  presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
delightful  childishness  of  Herodotus.  Throughout  it  there  is 
an  air  of  matured  power,  of  grave  and  melancholy  reflection,  of 
impartiality  and  habitual  self-command.  His  feelings  are  rare- 
ly indulged,  and  speedily  repressed.  Vulgar  prejudices  of  every 
kind,  and  particularly  vulgar  superstitions,  he  treats  with  a  cold 
and  sober  disdain  peculiar  to  himself.  His  style  is  weighty,  con- 
densed, antithetical,  and  not  unfrequently  obscure.  But  when 
we  look  at  his  political  philosophy,  without  regard  to  these  cir- 
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cumstances,  we  find  him  to  have  been,  what  indeed  it  would  have 
been  a  miracle  if  he  had  not  been,  simply  an  Athenian  of  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ. 

-  Xenoohon  is  commonly  placed,  but  we  think  without  much 
reason,  in  the  same  rank  with  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  He 
resembles  them,  indeed,  in  the  purity  and  sweetness  of  his  style ; 
but  in  spirit,  he  rather  resembles  that  later  school  of  historians, 
whose  works  seem  to  be  fables,  composed  for  a  moral,  and  who, 
in  their  eagerness  to  give  us  warnings  and  example,  forget  to 
give  us  men  and  women.  The  Life  of  Cyrus,  whether  we  look 
upon  it  as  a  history  or  as  a  romance,  seems  to  us  a  very  wretched 
performance.  The  Expedition  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  and  the 
History  of  Grecian  Affairs,  are  certainly  pleasant  reading ;  but 
they  indicate  no  great  power  of  mind.  In  truth,  Xenophon, 
though  his  taste  was  elegant,  his  disposition  amiable,  and  his 
intercourse  with  the  world  extensive,  had,  we  suspect,  rather  a 
weak  head.  Such  was  evidently  the  opinion  of  that  extraordi- 
nary man  to  whom  he  early  attached  himself,  and  for  whose 
memory  he  entertained  an  idolatrous  veneration.  He  came  in 
only  for  the  milk  with  which  Socrates  nourished  his  babes  in 
philosophy.  A  few  saws  of  morality,  and  a  few  of  the  simplest 
doctrines  of  natural  religion,  were  enough  for  the  good  young 
man.  The  strong  meat,  the  bold  speculations  on  physical  and 
metaphysical  science,  were  reserved  for  auditors  of  a  different 
description.  Even  the  lawless  habits  of  a  captain  of  mercenary 
troops,  could  not  change  the  tendency  which  the  character  of 
Xenophon  early  acquired.  To  the  last,  he  seems  to  have  re- 
tained a  sort  of  heathen  Puritanism.  The  sentiments  of  piety 
and  virtue  which  abound  in  his  works,  are  those  of  a  well-mean- 
ing man,  somewhat  timid  and  narrow-minded,  devout  from 
constitution  rather  than  from  rational  conviction.  He  was  as 
superstitious  as  Herodotus,  but  in  a  way  far  more  offensive.  The 
very  peculiarities  which  charm  us  in  an  infant,  the  toothless 
mumbling,  the  stammering,  the  tottering,  the  helplessness,  the 
causeless  tears  and  laughter,  are  disgusting  in  old  age.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  absurdity  which  precedes  a  period  of  general 
intelligence,  is  often  pleasing;  that  which  follows  it  is  con- 
temptible. The  nonsense  of  Herodotus  is  that  of  a  baby.  The 
nonsense  of  Xenophon  is  that  of  a  dotard.  His  stories  about 
dreams,  omens,  and  prophecies,  present  a  strange  contrast  to 
the  passages  in  which  the  shrewa  and  incredulous  Thucydides 
mentions  the  popular  superstitions.  It  is  not  quite  clear  that 
Xenophon  was  honest  in  his  credulity ;  his  fanaticism  was  in 
some  degree  politic.  He' would  have  made  an  excellent  mem- 
ber of  the  Apostolic  Comarilla.  An  Alarmist  by  nature,  an  Aris- 
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tocrat  by  party,  he  carried  to  an  unreasonable  excess  his  hor- 
ror of  popolar  turbulence.  Tbe  quiet  atrocity  of  Sparta  did  not 
shock  him  in  tbe  same  manner ;  for  he  hated  tumult  more  than 
ernes.  He  was  desirous  to  find  restraints  which  might  curb 
the  passions  of  the  multitude ;  and  he  absurdly  fancied  that  he 
had  found  them  in  a  re'igion  without  evidences  or  sanction,  pre- 
cepts or  example,  in  a  frigid  system  of  Theophilanthropy,  sup- 
ported by  nursery  tales. 

•  Polybius  and  Arrian  have  given  us  authentic  accounts  of 
facts,  and  here  their  merit  ends.  They  were  not  men  of  com- 
prehensive minds ;  they  had  not  the  art  of  telling  a  story  in  an 
interesting  manner.  They  have  in  consequence  been  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  writers,  who,  though  less  studious  of  truth 
than  themselves,  understood  far  better  the  art  of  producing  ef- 
fect, by  Livy  and  Quintas  Curtius. 

Yet  Polybius  and  Arrian  deserve  high  praise,  when  compared 
with  the  writers  of  that  school  of  which  Plutarch  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  head.  For  the  historians  of  this  class  we  must  con- 
fess that  we  entertain  a  peculiar  aversion.  They  seem  to  have 
been  pedants,  who,  though  destitute  of  those  valuable  qualities 
which  are  frequently  found  in  conjunction  with  pedantry,  thought 
themselves  great  philosophers  and  great  politicians.  They  not 
only  mislead  their  readers  in  every  page,  as  to  particular  facts, 
but  they  appear  to  have  altogether  misconceived  the  whole  cha- 
racter of  the  times  of  which  they  write.  They  were  inhabitants 
of  an  empire  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Euphrates, 
by  the  ice  of  Scythia  and  the  sands  of  Mauritania ;  composed  of 
nations  whose  manners,  whose  languages,  whose  religion,  whose 
countenances  and  complexions,  were  widely  different,  govern- 
ed by  one  mighty  despotism,  which  had  risen  on  the  rums  of  a 
thousand  commonwealths  and  kingdoms.  Of  liberty,  such  as 
it  is  in  small  democracies ;  of  patriotism,  such  as  it  is  in  small 
independent  communities  of  any  kind,  they  had,  and  they  could 
have,  no  experimental  knowledge.  But  they  had  read  of  men 
who  exerted  themselves  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  with  an 
energy  unknown  in  later  times,  who  had  violated  the  dearest  of 
domestic  charities,  or  voluntarily  devoted  themselves  to  death 
for  the  public  good ;  and  they  wondered  at  the  degeneracy  of 
their  contemporaries.  It  never  occurred  to  them,  that  the  feel- 
ings which  they  so  greatly  admired,  sprung  from  local  and  occa- 
sional causes ;  that  they  will  always  grow  up  spontaneously  in 
small  societies ;  and  that,  in  large  empires,  though  they  may 
be  forced  into  existence  for  a  short  time  by  peculiar  circum- 
stances, they  cannot  be  general  or  permanent.  It  is  impossible 
that  any  man  should  feel  for  a  fortress  on  a  remote  frontier, 
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as  he  feels  for  his  own  house ;  that  he  should  grieve  for  a  defeat 
in  which  ten  thousand  people  whom  he  never  saw  have  fallen,  as 
he  grieves  for  a  defeat  which  has  half  unpeopled  the  street  in 
which  he  lives ;  that  he  should  leave  his  home  for  a  military 
expedition,  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power,  as  cheer- 
fully as  he  would  leave  it  to  repel  invaders  who  had  begun  to 
burn  all  the  cornfields  in  his  neighbourhood. 

The  writers  of  whom  we  spew  should  have  considered  this. 
They  should  have  considered,  that,  in  patriotism  such  as  it  ex- 
isted amongst  the  Greeks,  there  was  nothing  essentially  and 
eternally  good;  that  an  exclusive  attachment  to  a  particular  so- 
ciety, though  a  natural,  and,  under  certain  restrictions,  a  most 
useful  sentiment,  implies  no  extraordinary  attainments  in  wis* 
dom  or  virtue ;  that  where  it  has  existed  in  an  intense  degree, 
it  has  turned  states  into  gangB  of  robbers,  whom  their  mutual 
fidelity  has  rendered  more  dangerous,  has  given  a  character  of 
peculiar  atrocity  to  war,  and  has  generated  that  worst  of  all  po- 
litical evils,  the  tyranny  of  nations  over  nations. 

Enthusiastically  attached  to  the  name  of  liberty,  these  histo- 
rians troubled  themselves  little  about  its  definition.  The  Spar- 
tans, tormented  by  ten  thousand  absurd  restraints,  unable  to 
please  themselves  in  the  choice  of  their  wives,  their  suppers,  or 
their  company,  compelled  to  assume  a  peculiar  manner,  and  to 
talk  in  a  peculiar  style,  gloried  in  their  liberty.  The  aristocracy 
of  Rome  repeatedly  made  liberty  a  plea  for  cutting  off  the  fr. 
vourites  of  the  people.  In  almost  all  the  little  commonwealths 
of  antiquity,  liberty  was  used  as  a  pretext  for  measures  directed 
against  everything  which  makes  liberty  valuable,  for  measures 
which  stifled  discussion,  corrupted  the  administration  of  justice* 
and  discouraged  the  accumulation  of  property.  The  writers* 
whose  works  we  are  considering,  confounded  the  sound  with 
the  substance,  and  the  means  with  the  end.  Their  imaginations 
were  inflamed  by  mystery.  They  conceived  of  liberty  as  monks 
conceive  of  love,  as  Cockneys  conceive  of  the  happiness  and  in- 
nocence of  rural  life,  as  novel-reading  sempstresses  conceive  of 
Almack's  and  Grosvenor  Square,  accomplished  Marquesses  and 
handsome  Colonels  of  the  Guards.  In  the  relation  of  events, 
and  the  delineation  of  characters,  they  have  paid  little  attention 
to  facts,  to  the  costume  of  the  times  of  which  they  pretend  to 
treat,  or  to  the  general  principles  of  human  nature.  They  have 
been  faithful  only  to  their  own  puerile  and  extravagant  doc- 
trines. Generals  and  statesmen  are  metamorphosed  into  mag- 
nanimous coxcombs,  from  whose  fulsome  virtues  we  turn  away 
with  disgust.  The  fine  sayings  and  exploits  of  their  heroes,  re- 
mind us  of  the  insufferable  perfections  of  Sir  Charles  Grandi* 
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son,  and  affect  us  with  a  nausea  similar  to  that  which  we  feel 
when  an  actor,  in  one  of  Morton's  or  Kotzebne's  plays,  lays  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  advances  to  the  ground-lights,  and  mouths 
a  moral  sentence  for  the  edification  of  the  Gods. 

These  writers,  men  who  knew  not  what  it  was  to  have  a 
country,  men  who  had  never  enjoyed  political  rights,  brought 
into  fashion  an  offensive  cant  about  patriotism  and  zeal  for  free- 
dom. What  the  English  Puritans  did  for  the  language  of  Chris- 
tianity, what  Scuderi  did  for  the  language  of  love,  they  did  for 
the  language  of  public  spirit.  By  habitual  exaggeration  they 
made  it  mean.  By  monotonous  emphasis  they  made  it  feeble. 
They  abused  it  till  it  became  scarcely  possible  to  use  it  with 
effect. 

Their  ordinary  rules  of  morality  are  deduced  from  extreme 
cases.  The  common  regimen  which  they  prescribe  for  society, 
is  made  up  of  those  desperate  remedies  which  only  its  most  des- 
perate distempers  require.  They  look  with  peculiar  complacency 
on  actions,  which  even  those  who  approve  tbem  consider  as  ex- 
ceptions to  laws  of  almost  universal  application — which  bear  so 
close  an  affinity  to  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  that,  even  where 
it  may  be  unjust  to  censure  them,  it  is  unsafe  to  praise  them. 
It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  some  flagitious  instances  of 
perfidy  and  cruelty  should  have  been  passed  unchallenged  in 
such  company,  that  grave  moralists,  with  no  personal  interest 
at  stake,  should  have  extolled,  in  the  highest  terms,  deeds  of 
which  the  atrocity  appalled  even  the  infuriated  factions  in  whose 
cause  they  were  perpetrated.  The  part  which  Timoleon  took 
in  the  assassination  of  his  brother,  shocked  many  of  his  own 
partisans.  The  recollection  of  it  preyed  long  on  his  own  mind. 
But  it  was  reserved  for  historians  who  lived  some  centuries  later 
to  discover  that  his  conduct  was  a  glorious  display  of  virtue,  and 
to  lament  that,  from  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  a  man  who 
could  perform  so  great  an  exploit  could  repent  of  it 

The  writings  of  these  men,  and  of  their  modern  imitators,  have 

Coduced  effects  which  deserve  some  notice.  The  English  hgve 
en  so  long  accustomed  to  political  speculation,  and  have  en- 
joyed so  large  a  measure  of  practical  liberty,  that  such  works  have 
produced  little  effect  on  their  minds.  We  have  classical  associa- 
tions and  great  names  of  our  own,  which  we  can  confidently 
oppose  to  the  most  splendid  of  ancient  times.  Senate  has  not 
to  our  ears  a  sound  so  venerable  as  Parliament.  We  respect 
the  Great  Charter  more  than  the  laws  of  Solon.  The  Capitol 
and  the  Forum  impress  us  with  less  awe  than  our  own  West- 
minster Hall  and  Westminster  Abbey,  the  place  where  the  great 
men  of  twenty  generations  have  contended,  the  place  where 
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they  sleep  together !  The  list  of  warriors  and  statesmen  by  whom 
our  constitution  was  founded  or  preserved,  from  De  Monfort 
down  to  Fox,  may  well  stand  a  comparison  with  the  Fasti  of 
Rome.  The  dying  thanksgiving  of  Sidney  is  as  noble  as  the 
libation  which  Thrasea  poured  to  Liberating  Jo  re:  Ard  we 
think  with  far  less  pleasure  of  Cato  tearing  out  his  entrails, 
than  of  Russel  saying,  as  he  turned  away  from  his  wife,  that 
the  bitterness  of  death  was  past.  Even  those  parts  of  our  his- 
tory, over  which,  on  some  accounts,  we  would  gladly  throw  a 
veil,  may  be  proudly  opposed  to  those  on  which  the  moralists  of 
antiquity  loved  most  to  dwell.  The  enemy  of  English  liberty  was 
not  murdered  by  men  whom  he  had  pardoned  and  loaded  with 
benefits.  He  was  not  stabbed  in  the  back  by  those  who  smiled 
and  cringed  before  his  face.  He  was  vanquished  on  fields  of 
stricken  battle ;  he  was  arraigned,  sentenced,  and  executed  in 
the  face  of  heaven  and  earth!  Our  liberty  is  neither  Greek  nor 
Roman ;  but  essentially  English.  It  has  a  character  of  its  own, 
— a  character  which  has  taken  a  tinge  from  the  sentiments  of 
the  chivalrous  ages,  and  which  accords  with  the  peculiarities  of 
our  manners  and  of  our  insular  situation.  It  has  a  language,  too, 
of  its  own,  and  a  language  singularly  idiomatic,  full  of  meaning 
to  ourselves,  scarcely  intelligible  to  strangers. 

Here,  therefore,  the  effect  of  books  such  as  those  which  we  have 
been  considering,  has  been  harmless.  They  have,  indeed,  given 
currency  to  many  very  erroneous  opinions  with  respect  to  an- 
cient history.  They  have  heated  the  imaginations  of  boys.  They 
have  misled  the  judgment,  and  corrupted  the  taste,  of  some  men 
of  letters,  such  as  Akenside  and  Sir  William  Jones.  But  on 
persons  engaged  in  public  affairs  they  have  had  very  little  in- 
fluence. The  foundations  of  our  constitution  were  laid  by  men 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  Greeks,  but  that  they  denied  the  or- 
thodox procession,  and  cheated  the  Crusaders ;  and  nothing  of 
Rome,  but  that  the  Pope  lived  there.  Those  who  followed,  con- 
tented themselves  with  improving  on  the  original  plan.  They 
found  models  at  home ;  and  therefore  they  did  not  look  for  than 
abroad.  But  when  enlightened  men  on  the  Continent  began  to 
think  about  political  reformation,  having  no  patterns  before  their 
eyes  in  their  domestic  history,  they  naturally  had  recourse  to 
those  remains  of  antiquity,  the  study  of  which  is  considered 
throughout  Europe  as  an  important  part  of  education.  The  his- 
torians of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  had  been  members  of 
large  communities,  and  subjects  of  absolute  sovereigns.  Hence 
it  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  they  commit  such  gross  er- 
rors in  speaking  of  the  little  republics  of  antiquity.  Their  works 
were  now  read  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  had  been  written. 
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They  were  read  by  n>en  placed  in  circumstances  closely  resem- 
bling their  own,  unacquainted  with  the  real  nature  of  liberty, 
but  inclined  to  believe  everything  good  which  could  be  told  re- 
specting it.  How  powerfully  these  books  impressed  these  spe- 
culative reformers,  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  paid  any  at- 
tention to  the  French  literature  of  the  last  century.  But,  per- 
haps, the  writer  on  whom  they  produced  the  greatest  effect,  was 
Yittorio  AlfierL  In  some  of  his  plays,  particularly  in  Virginia, 
Timoleon,  and  Brutus  the  Younger,  he  has  even  caricatured  the 
extravagance  of  his  masters. 

It  was  not  strange  that  the  blind,  thus  led  by  the  blind,  should 
stumble.  The  transactions  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  some 
measure,  took  their  character  from  these  works.  Without  the 
assistance  of  these  works,  indeed,  a  revolution  would  have  taken 
place,— a  revolution  productive  of  much  good  and  much  evil,, 
tremendous,  but  shortlived  evil,  dearly  purchased,  but  durable 
good.  But  it  would  not  have  been  exactly  such  a  revolution. 
The  style,  the  accessories,  would  have  been  in  many  respects 
different.  There  would  have  been  less  of  bombast  in  language, 
less  of  affectation  in  manner,  less  of  solemn  trifling  and  osten- 
tatious simplicity.  The  acts  of  legislative  assemblies,  and  the 
correspondence  of  diplomatists,  would  not  have  been  disgraced  by 
rants  worthy  only  of  a  college  declamation.  The  government  of 
a  great  and  polished  nation  would  not  have  rendered  itself  ridi- 
culous, by  attempting  to  revive  the  usages  of  a  world  which  had 
long  passed  away,  or  rather  of  a  world  which  had  never  existed 
except  in  the  description  of  a  fantastic  school  of  writers.  These 
second-hand  imitations  resembled  the  originals  about  as  much 
as  the  classical  feast  with  which  the  Doctor  in  Peregrine  Pickle 
turned  the  stomachs  of  all  his  guests,  resembled  one  of  the  sup- 
pers of  Lucullus  in  the  Hall  of  Apollo. 

These  were  mere  follies.  But  the  spirit  excited  by  these  wri- 
ters produced  more  serious  effects.  The  greater  part  of  the 
crimes  which  disgraced  the  revolution,  sprung  indeed  from  the 
relaxation  of  law,  from  popular  ignorance,  from  the  remembrance 
of  past  oppression,  from  the  fear  of  foreign  conquest,  from  ra- 
pacity, from  ambition,  from  party-spirit.  But  many  atrocious 
proceedings  must,  doubtless,  be  ascribed  to  heated  imagination, 
to  perverted  principle,  to  a  distaste  for  what  was  vulgar  in  mo- 
rals, and  a  passion  for  what  was  startling  and  dubious.  Mr 
Burke  has  touched  on  this  subject  with  great  felicity  of  expres- 
sion :  <  The  gradation  of  their  republic,9  says  he,  «  is  laid  in 
'  moral  paradoxes.  All  those  instances  to  be  found  in  history, 
'  whether  real  or  fabulous,  of  a  doubtful  public  spirit,  at  which 
(  morality  is  perplexed,  reason  is  staggered,  and  from  which  af- 
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4  frighted  nature  recoils,  are  their  chosen  and  almost  sole  ex- 
*  amples  for  the  instruction  of  their  youth/  This  evil,  we  be- 
lieve, is  to  be  directly  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  historians 
whom  we  have  mentioned,  and  their  modern  imitators. 

Livy  had  some  faults  in  common  with  these  writers.  But  on 
the  whole  he  must  be  considered  as  forming  a  class  by  himself: 
No  historian  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  has  shown  so  com* 
plete  an  indifference  to  truth.  He  seems  to  have  cared  only 
about  the  picturesque  effect  of  his  book,  and  the  honour  of  his 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  know,  in  the  whole 
range  of  literature,  an  instance  of  a  bad  thing  so  well  done. 
The  painting  of  the  narrative  is  beyond  description  vivid  and 
graceful.  The  abundance  of  interesting  sentiments  and  splendid 
imagery  in  the  speeches  is  almost  miraculous.  His  mind  is  a 
soil  which  is  never  overteemed,  a  fountain  which  never  seems 
to  trickle.  It  pours  forth  profusely ;  yet  it  gives  no  sign  of  ex- 
haustion. It  was  probably  to  this  exuberance  of  thought  and 
language,  always  fresh,  always  sweet,  always  pure,  no  sooner 
yielded  than  repaired,  that  the  critics  applied  that  expression 
which  has  been  so  much  discussed,  lactea  ubertas. 

All  the  merits  and  all  the  defects  of  Livy  take  a  colouring 
from  the  character  of  his  nation.  He  was  a  writer  peculiarly 
Roman ;  the  proud  citizen  of  a  commonwealth  which  had  indeed 
lost  the  reality  of  liberty,  but  which  still  sacredly  preserved  its 
forms — in  fact  the  subject  of  an  arbitrary  prince,  but  in  his  own 
estimation  one  of  the  masters  of  the  world,  with  a  hundred  kings 
below  him,  and  only  the  gods  above  him.  He,  therefore,  looked 
back  on  former  times  with  feelings  far  different  from  those 
which  were  naturally  entertained  by  his  Greek  contemporaries, 
and  which  at  a  later  period  became  general  among  men  of  let- 
ters throughout  the  Roman  Empire.  He  contemplated  the  past 
with  interest  and  delight,  not  because  it  furnished  a  contrast  to 
the  present,  but  because  it  had  led  to  the  present.  He  recurred 
to  it,  not  to  lose  in  proud  recollections  the  sense  of  national  de- 
gradation, but  to  trace  the  progress  of  national  glory.  It  is  true 
that  his  veneration  for  antiquity  produced  on  him  some  of  the 
effects  which  it  produced  on  those  who  arrived  at  it  by  a  very 
different  road.  He  has  something  of  their  exaggeration,  something 
of  their  cant,  something  of  their  fondness  for  anomalies  and 
lusus  natures  in  morality.  Yet  even  here  we  perceive  a  differ- 
ence. They  talk  rapturously  of  patriotism  and  liberty  in  the 
abstract.  He  does  not  seem  to  think  any  country  but  Rome  de- 
serving of  love :  nor  is  it  for  liberty  as  liberty,  but  for  liberty 
aB  a  part  of  the  Roman  institutions,  that  he  is  zealous. 
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Of  the  concise  and  elegant  accounts  of  the  campaigns  of  Cae- 
sar little  can  be  said.  They  are  incomparable  models  for  mili- 
tary despatches.  Bat  histories  they  are  not,  and  do  not  pretend 
to  be. 

The  ancient  critics  placed  Sallost  in  the  same  rank  with 
Livy ;  and  unquestionably  the  small  portion  of  his  works  which 
has  oome  down  to  us  is  calculated  to  give  a  high  opinion  of  his 
talents.  But  his  style  is  not  very  pleasant:  and  his  most 
powerful  work,  the  account  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline,  has 
rather  the  air  of  a  clever  party  pamphlet  than  that  of  a  history. 
It  abounds  with  strange  inconsistencies,  which,  unexplained  as 
they  are,  necessarily  excite  doubts  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  nar- 
rative. It  is  true,  that  many  circumstances -now  forgotten 
may  have  been  familiar  to  his  contemporaries,  and  may  have 
rendered  passages  clear  to  them  which  to  us  appear  dubious 
and  perplexing.  But  a  great  historian  should  remember  that 
he  writes  for  distant  generations,  for  men  who  will  perceive  the 
apparent  contradictions,  and  will  possess  no  means  of  reconci- 
ling them.  We  can  only  vindicate  the  fidelity  of  Sallust  at  the 
expense  of  his  skill.  But  in  fact  all  the  information  which  wc 
have  from  contemporaries  respecting  this  famous  plot  is  liable 
to  the  same  objection,  and  is  read  by  discerning  men  with  the 
same  incredulity.  It  is  all  on  one  side.  No  answer  has  reached 
our  times.  Yet,  on  the  showing  of  the  accusers,  the  accused 
seem  entitled  to  acquittal.  Catiline,  we  are  told,  intrigued  with 
a  Vestal  virgin,  and  murdered  his  own  son.  His  house  was  a 
den  of  gamblers  and  debauchees.  No  voung  man  could  cross 
his  threshold  without  danger  to  his  fortune  and  reputation. 
Yet  this  is  the  man  with  whom  Cicero  was  willing  to  coalesce 
in  a  contest  for  the  first  magistracy  of  the  republic;  and  whom 
he  described,  long  after  the  fatal  termination  of  the  conspiracy, 
as  an  accomplished  hypocrite,  by  whom  he  had  himself  been 
deceived,  and  who  had  acted  with  consummate  skill  the  cha- 
racter of  a  good  citizen  and  a  good  friend.  We  are  told  that  the 
[dot  was  the  most  wicked  and  desperate  ever  known,  and  al- 
most in  the  same  breath,  that  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and 
many  of  the  nobles  favoured  it ;  that  the  richest  citizens  of 
Rome  were  eager  for  the  spoliation  of  all  property,  and  its  high- 
est functionaries  for  the  destruction  of  all  order ;  that  Craasus, 
Ceesar,  the  Praetor  Lentulus,  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  year,  one 
of  the  consuls  elect,  were  proved  or  suspected  to  be  engaged  in 
a  scheme  for  subverting  institutions  to  which  they  owed  the 
highest  honours,  and  introducing  universal  anarchy.  We  are 
told,  that  a  government  which  knew  all  this,  suffered  the  con- 
spirator, whose  rank,  talents,  and  courage,  rendered  him  most 
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dangerous,  to  quit  Rome  without  molestation*  Wo  are  told,  that 
bondmen  and  gladiators  were  to  be  armed  against  the  citizens. 
Yet  we  and  that  Catiline  rejected  the  slaves  who  crowded  to 
enlist  in  his  army,  lest,  as  Sallust  himself  expresses  it,  <  he 
'  should  seem  to  identify  their  cause  with  that  of  the  citizens.' 
Finally,  we  are  toM  that  the  magistrate,  who  was  universally' 
allowed  to  have  saved  all  classes  of  his  countrymen  from  con- 
flagration and  massacre,  rendered  himself  so  unpopular  by  his 
conduct,  that  a  marked  insult  was  offered  to  him  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  office,  and  a  severe  punishment  inflicted  on  him  short- 
ly after. 

Sallust  tells  us  what,  indeed,  the  letters  and  speeches  of  Ci- 
cero sufficiently  prove,  that  some  persons  considered  the  shock- 
ing and  atrocious  parts  of  the  plot  as  mere  inventions  of  the 
government,  designed  to  excuse  its  unconstitutional  measures* 
We  must  confess  ourselves  to  be  of  that  opinion*  There  was, 
undoubtedly,  a  strong  party  desirous  to  change  the  administra- 
tion. While  Pompey  held  the  command  of  an  army,  they  could 
not  effect  their  purpose  without  preparing  means  for  repelling 
force,  if  necessary,  by  force.  In  all  this  there  is  nothing  differ- 
ent from  the  ordinary  practice  of  Roman  factions*  The  other 
charges  brought  against  the  conspirators  are  so  inconsistent  and 
improbable,  that  we  give  no  credit  whatever  to  them.  If  our 
readers  think  this  scepticism  unreasonable,  let  them  turn  to  the 
contemporary  accounts  of  the  Popish  plot*  Let  them  look  over 
the  votes  of  Parliament,  and  the  speeches  of  the  King ;  the 
charges  of  Scroggs,  and  the  harangues  of  the  managers  em- 
ployed against  Strafford.  A  person  who  should  form  bis  judg- 
ment from  these  pieces  alone,  would  believe  that  London  was 
set  on  fire  by  the  Papists,  and  that  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey 
was  murdered  for  his  religion.  Yet  these  stories  are  now  alto- 
gether exploded.  They  have  been  abandoned  by  statesmen  to 
aldermen,  by  aldermen  to  clergymen,  by  clergymen  to  old  wo- 
men, and  by  old  women  to  Sir  Harcourt  Lees. 

Of  the  Latin  historians,  Tacitus  was  certainly  the  greatest. 
His  style  indeed  is  not  only  faulty  in  itself,  but  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, peculiarly  unfit  for  historical  composition*  He  carries 
his  love  of  effect  far  beyond  the  limits  of  moderation.  He  tells 
a  fine  story  finely :  but  he  cannot  tell  a  plain  story  plainly.  He 
stimulates  till  stimulants  lose  their  power.  Thucydides,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  relates  ordinary  transactions  with  the 
unpretending  clearness  and  succinctness  of  a  gazette.  His  great 
powers  of  painting  he  reserves  for  events,  of  which  the  slightest 
details  are  interesting.  The  simplicity  of  the  setting  gives  ad- 
ditional lustre  to  the  brilliants.     There  are  passages  in  the  nar- 
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rative  of  Tacitus  superior  to  the  best  which  can  be  quoted  from 
Thucydides.  But  they  are  not  enchased  and  relieved  wiih  the 
same  skill*  They  are  far  irore  striking  when  extracted  irom 
the  body  of  the  work  to  wb:ch  tbey  belong,  t'ien  when  tl  ey  oc- 
cur in  their  place,  and  are  read  in  connexion  with  what  precedes 
and  follow*. 

In  the  delineation  of  character,  Tacitus  is  unrivalled  amopv 
historians,  and  has  \e*/  few  superiors  among  dramatists  and 
novelists.  By  the  delineation  of  character,  we  do  not  mean  the 
practice  of  drawing  up  epigrammatic  catalogues  of  good  and 
bad  qualities,  and  appending  them  to  the  rames  of  eir'nent  mer. 
No  writer,  indeed,  has  done  this  more  skilTully  than  Tacitus : 
but  this  is  not  his  peculiar  glory.  All  the  persons  who  occupy 
a  large  space  in  his  works  have  an  individuality  of  character 
which  seems  to  pervade  all  their  words  and  actions.  We  know 
them  as  if  we  had  lived  with  them.  Claudius,  Nero,  Otho, 
both  the  Agrippinas,  are  master- pieces.  But  Tiberius  is  a  still 
higher  miracle  of  art.  The  historian  undertook  to  make  us  in- 
timately acquainted  with  a  man  siugularly  dark  and  inscrutable, 
— with  a  man  whose  real  disposition  long  remained  swathed  up 
in  intricate  folds  of  factitious  virtues ;  and  over  whose  actions 
the  hypocrisy  of  his  youth,  and  the  seclusion  of  his  old  age, 
threw  a  singular  mystery.  He  was  to  exhibit  the  specious 
qualities  of  the  tyrant  in  a  light  which  might  render  them 
transparent,  and  enable  ns  at  once  to  perceive  the  covering  and 
the  vices  which  it  concealed.  He  was  to  trace  the  gradations 
by  which  the  first  magistrate  of  a  republic,  a  senator  mingling 
freely  in  debate,  a  noble  associating  with  his  brother  nobles, 
was  transformed  into  an  Asiatic  sultan ;  he  was  to  exhibit  a 
character  distinguished  by  courage,  self-command,  and  pro- 
found policy,  yet  defiled  by  all    , 

*  th*  extravagancy 
And  crazy  ribaldry  of  fancy.' 

He  was  to  mark  the  gradual  effect  of  advancing  age  and  ap- 
proaching death  on  this  strange  compound  of  strength  and 
weakness;  to  exhibit  the  old  sovereign  of  the  world  sinking 
into  a  dotage  which,  though  it  rendered  his  appetites  eccentric, 
and  his  temper  savage,  never  impaired  the  powers  of  his  stern 
and  penetrating  mind— conscious  of  failing  strength,  raging  with 
capricious  sensuality,  yet  to  the  last  the  keenest  of  observers, 
the  most  artful  of  dissemblers,  and  the  most  terrible  of  masters. 
The  task  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  The  execution  is  al- 
most perfect. 

The  talent  which  is  required  to  write  history  thus,  bears  a 
considerable  affinity  to  the  talent  of  a  great  dramatist.     There 
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is  one  obvious  distinction.  The  dramatist  creates,  the  historian 
only  disposes.  The  difference  is  not  in  the  mode  of  execution, 
but  in  the  mode  of  conception.  Shakspeare  is  guided  by  a 
model  which  exists  in  his  imagination ;  Tacitus,  by  a  model  fur- 
nished from  without.  Hamlet  is  to  Tiberius  what  the  Laocoon 
is  to  the  Newton  of  Roubilliac. 

In  this  part  of  his  art  Tacitus  certainly  had  neither  equal  nor 
seoond  among  the  ancient  historians.  Herodotus,  though  he 
wrote  in  a  dramatic  form,  had  little  of  dramatic  genius.  The 
frequent  dialogues  which  he  introduces  give  vivacity  and  move- 
ment to  the  narrative;  but  are  not  strikingly  characteristic. 
Xenophon  is  fond  of  telling  his  readers,  at  considerable  length, 
what  he  thought  of  the  persons  whose  adventures  he  relates. 
But  he  does  not  show  them  the  men,  and  enable  them  to  judge 
for  themselves.  The  heroes  of  Livy  are  the  most  insipid  of  all 
beings,  real  or  imaginary,  the  heroes  of  Plutarch  always  except- 
ed. Indeed,  the  manner  of  Plutarch  in  this  respect  reminds  us 
of  the  cookery  of  those  continental  inns,  the  horror  of  English 
travellers,  in  which  a  certain  non-descript  broth  is  kept  con- 
stantly boiling,  and  copiously  poured,  without  distinction,  over 
every  dish  as  it  comes  up  to  table.  Thucydides,  though  at  a 
wide  interval,  comes  next  to  Tacitus.  His  Pericles,  his  Nicias, 
his  Cleon,  his  Brasidas,  are  happily  discriminated.  The  lines 
are  few,  the  colouring  faint ;  but  the  general  air  and  expression 
is  caught. 

We  begin,  like  the  priest  in  Don  Quixote's  library,  to  be  tired 
with  taking  down  books  one  after  another  for  separate  judg- 
ment, and  feel  inclined  to  pass  sentence  on  them  in  masses. 
We  shall  therefore,  instead  of  pointing  out  the  defects  and 
merits  of  the  different  modern  historians,  state  generally  in 
what  particulars  they  have  surpassed  their  predecessors,  and  in 
what  we  conceive  them  to  have  failed. 

They  have  certainly  been,  in  one  sense,  far  more  strict  in 
their  adherence  to  truth,  than  most  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers.  They  do  not  think  themselves  entitled  to  render  their 
narrative  interesting  by  introducing  descriptions,  conversations, 
and  harangues,  which  have  no  existence  but  in  their  own  ima- 
gination. This  improvement  was  gradually  introduced.  His- 
tory commenced  among  the  modern  nations  of  Europe,  as  it  had 
commenced  among  the  Greeks,  in  romance.  Froissart  was  our 
Herodotus.  Italy  was  to  Europe  what  Athens  was  to  Greece. 
In  Italy,  therefore,  a  more  accurate  and  manly  mode  of  narra- 
tion was  early  introduced.  Machiavclli  and  Guicciardini,  in 
imitation  of  Livy  and  Thucydides,  composed  speeches  for  their 
historical  personages.     But  as  the  classical  enthusiasm  which 
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distinguished  the  age  of  Lorenzo  and  Leo,  gradually  subsided, 
this  absurd  practice  was  abandoned.  In  France,  we  fear,  it 
still,  in  some  degree,  keeps  its  ground.  In  our  own  country, 
a  writer  who  should  venture  on  it  would  be  laughed  to  scorn. 
Whether  the  historians  of  the  last  two  centuries  tell  more  truth 
than  those  of  antiquity,  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  But  it  fc 
quite  certain  that  they  tell  fewer  falsehoods. 

In  the  philosophy  of  history,  the  moderns  have  very  far  sur- 
passed the  ancients.  It  is  not,  indeed,  strange  that  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  should  not  have  carried  the  science  of  government, 
or  any  other  experimental  science,  so  far  as  it  has  been  carried 
in  our  time ;  for  the  experimental  sciences  are  generally  in  ft 
state  of  progression.  They  were  better  understood  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  than  in  the  sixteenth,  and  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury than  in  the  seventeenth.  But  this  constant  improvement, 
this  natural  growth  of  knowledge,  will  not  altogether  account 
for  the  immense  superiority  of  the  modern  writers.  The  diffe- 
rence is  a  difference  not  in  degree  but  of  kind.  It  is  not 
merely  that  new  principles  have  been  discovered,  but  that  new 
faculties  seem  to  be  exerted.  It  is  not  that  at  one  time  the  hu- 
man intellect  should  have  made  but  small  progress,  and  at  an- 
other time  have  advanced  far ;  but  that  at  one  time  it  should 
have  been  stationary,  and  at  another  time  constantly  proceed- 
ing. In  taste  and  imagination,  in  the  graces  of  style,  in  the  arts 
of  persuasion,  in  the  magnificence  of  public  works,  the  ancients 
were  at  least  our  equals.  They  reasoned  as  justly  as  ourselves 
on  subjects  which  required  pure  demonstration.  But  in  the 
moral  sciences  they  made  scarcely  any  advance.  During  the 
long  period  which  elapsed  between  the  fifth  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  the  fifth  century  after  it,  little  perceptible 
progress  was  made.  All  the  metaphysical  discoveries  of  all  the 
philosophers,  from  the  time  of  Socrates  to  the  northern  inva- 
sion, are  not  to  be  compared  in  importance  with  those  which 
have  been  made  in  England  every  fifty  years  since  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe  that  the 
principles  of  government,  legislation,  and  political  economy, 
were  better  understood  in  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar,  than  in 
the  time  of  Pericles.  In  our  own  country,  the  sound  doctrines 
of  trade  and  jurisprudence  have  been,  within  the  lifetime  of  a 
single  generation,  dimly  hinted,  boldly  propounded,  defended, 
systematized,  adopted  by  all  reflecting  men  of  ail  parties,  quoted 
in  legislative  assemblies,  incorporated  into  laws  and  treaties. 

To  what  is  this  change  to  be  attributed  ?  Partly,  no  doubt,  to 
the  discovery  of  printing,  a  discovery  which  has  not  only  dif- 
fused knowledge  widely,  but,  as  we  have  already  observed,  has 
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also  introduced  into  reasoning  a  precision  unknown  in  those  an- 
cient communities,  in  which  information  was,  for  the  most  part, 
conveyed  orally.  There  was,  we  suspect,  another  cause,  less 
obvious,  but  s'ill  more  powerful. 

The  spirit  of  the  two  most  famous  nations  of  antiquity  was 
remarkably  exclusive.  In  the  time  of  Homer,  the  Greeks  had 
not  begun  to  consider  themselves  ps  a  distinct  race.  They  still 
looked  with  something  of  childish  wonder  and  awe  on  the  riches 
and  wisdom  of  Sidon  and  Egypt.  From  what  causes,  and  by 
.whatgradations,  their  Feelings  underwent  a  change,  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine.  Their  history,  from  the  Trojan  to  the  Persian 
war,  is  covered  with  an  obscurity  broken  only  by  dim  and  scat- 
tered gleams  of  truth.  But  it  is  certain  that  a  great  alteration 
took  place.  They  regarded  themselves  as  a  separate  people. 
They  had  common  religious  rites,  and  common  principles  of 
public  law,  in  which  foreigners  bad  no  part.  In  all  their  poli- 
tical systems,  monarchical,  aristocratical,  and  democratical,  there 
was  a  strong  family  likeness.  After  the  retreat  of  Xerxes  and 
the  fall  of  Mardonius,  national  pride  rendered  the  separation 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians  complete.  The  con- 
querors considered  themselves  men  of  a  superior  breed,  men  who, 
in  their  intercourse  with  neighbouring  nations,  were  to  teach, 
and  not  to  learn.  They  looked  for  nothing  out  of  themselves. 
They  borrowed  nothing.  They  translated  nothing.  We  cannot 
call  to  mind  a  single  expression  of  any  Greek  writer  earlier  than 
the  age  of  Augustus,  indicating  an  opinion,  that  anything  worth 
reading  could  be  written  in  any  language  except  his  own.  The 
feelings  which  sprung  from  national  glory  were  not  altogether  ex- 
tinguished by  national  degradation.  They  were  fondly  cherished 
through  ages  of  slavery  and  shame.  The  literature  of  Home  her- 
self, was  regarded  with  contempt  by  those  who  had  fled  before 
her  arms,  and  who  bowed  beneath  her  fasces.  Voltaire  says, 
in  one  of  his  six  thousand  pamphlets,  that  he  was  the  first  per- 
son who  told  the  French  that  England  had  produced  eminent 
men  besides  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Down  to  a  very  late 
period,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  stood  in  need  of  similar  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  their  masters.  With  Paulus  iEmilius, 
Sylla,  and  Caesar,  they  were  well  acquainted.  But  the  notions 
which  they  entertained  respecting  Cicero  and  Virgil  were,  pro- 
bably, not  unlike  those  which  Boileau  may  have  formed  about 
Shakspeare.  Dionysius  lived  in  the  most  splendid  age  of  La- 
tin poetry  and  eloquence.  He  was  a  critic,  and,  after  the  man- 
ner of  his  age,  an  able  critic.  He  studied  the  language  of  Rome, 
associated  with  its  learned  men,  and  compiled  its  history.  Yet 
be  seems  to  have  thought  its  literature  valuable  only  for  the 
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purpose  of  illustrating  its  antiquities.  His  reading  appears  to 
have  been  confined  to  its  public  records,  and  to  a  few  old  anna- 
lists. Once,  and  but  once,  if  we  renSember  rightly,  he  quotes 
Ennius,  to  solve  a  question  of  etymology.  He  has  written  much 
on  the  art  of  oratory :  yet  he  has  not  ment;oned  tlie  name  of 
Cicero. 

The  Romans  submitted  to  the  pretensions  of  a  race  which 
they  despised.  Their  epic  poet,  while  he  claimed  for  them 
pre-eminence  in  the  arts  of  government  and  war,  acknowledged 
their  inferiority  in  taste,  eloquence,  and  science.  Men  of  let- 
ters affected  to  understand  the  Greek  language  better  than  their 
own.  Pomponius  preferred  the  honour  of  becoming  an  Athe- 
nian, by  intellectual  naturalization,  to  all  the  distinctions  which 
were  to  be  acquired  in  the  political  contests  of  Rome.  His  great 
friend  composed  Greek  poems  and  memoirs.  It  is  well  known 
that  Petrarch  considered  that  beautiful  language  in  which  his 
sonnets  are  written,  as  a  barbarous  jargon,  and  intrusted  his 
fame  to  those  wretched  Latin  hexameters,  which,  during  the 
last  four  centuries,  have  scarcely  found  four  readers.  Many 
eminent  Romans  appear  to  have  felt  the  same  contempt  for 
their  native  tongue  as  compared  with  the  Greek.  The  preju- 
dice continued  to  a  very  late  period.  Julian  was  as  partial  to 
the  Greek  language  as  Frederic  the  Great  to  the  French :  and 
it  seems  that  he  could  not  express  himself  with  elegance  in  the 
dialect  of  the  state  which  he  ruled. 

Even  those  Latin  writers  who  did  not  carry  this*  affectation 
so  far,  looked  on  Greece  as  the  only  fount  of  knowledge.  From 
Greece  they  derived  the  measures  of  tbeir  poetry,  and  indeed, 
all  of  poetry  that  can  be  imported.  From  Greece  they  bor- 
rowed the  principles  and  the  vocabulary  of  their  philosophy. 
To  the  literature  of  other  nations  they  do  not  seem  to  have  paid 
the  slightest  attention.  The  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews,  for 
example,  books  which,  considered  merely  as  human  composi- 
tions, are  invaluable  to  the  critic,  the  antiquarian,  and  the  phi- 
losopher, seem  to  have  been  utterly  unnoticed  by  them.  The 
peculiarities  of  Judaism,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  Christianity, 
attracted  their  notice.  They  made  war  against  the  Jews*  They 
made  laws  against  the  Christians.  But  they  never  opened  the 
books  of  Moses.  Juvenal  quotes  the  Pentateuch  with  censure. 
The  author  of  the  treatise  on  *  the  Sublime'  quotes  it  with  praise : 
but  both  of  them  quote  it  erroneously.  When  we  consider  what 
sublime  poetry,  what  curious  history,  what  striking  and  peculiar 
views  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  of  the  social  duties  of  men,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Jewish  scriptures ;  when  we  consider  that 
two  sects  on  which  the  attention  of  the  government  was  con- 
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stantly  fixed,  appealed  to  these  scriptures  as  the  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  this  indifference  is  astonishing*  The  fact 
seems  to  be,  that  the  Greeks  admired  only  themselves,  and  that 
the  Romans  admired  only  themselves  and  the  Greeks.  Literary 
men  turned  away  with  disgust  from  modes  of  thought  and  ex* 
pression  so  widely  different  from  all  that  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  admire.  The  effect  was  narrowness  and  sameness 
of  thought.  Their  minds,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  bred 
in  and  in,  and  were  accordingly  cursed  with  barrenness,  and  de- 
generacy. No  extraneous  beauty  or  vigour  was  engrafted  on 
the  decaying  stock.  By  an  exclusive  attention  to  one  class 
of  phenomena,  by  an  exclusive  taste  for  one  species  of  excel* 
lence,  the  human  intellect  was  stunted.  Occasional  coincidences 
were  turned  into  general  rules.  Prejudices  were  confounded 
with  instincts.  On  man,  as  he  was  found  in  a  particular  state 
of  society — on  government,  as  it  had  existed  in  a  particular 
corner  of  the  world,  many  just  observations  were  made ;  but 
of  man  as  man,  or  government  as  government,  little  was  known. 
Philosophy  remained  stationary.  Slight  changes,  sometimes 
for  the  worse  and  sometimes  for  the  better,  were  made,  in  the 
superstructure.  But  nobody  thought  of  examining  the  founda- 
tions. 

The  vast  despotism  of  the  Caesars,  gradually  effacing  all  na- 
tional peculiarities,  and  assimilating  the  remotest  provinces  of 
the  Empire  to  each  other,  augmented  the  evil.  At  the  close  of 
the  third  century  after  Christ,  the  prospects  of  mankind  were 
fearfully  dreary.  A  system  of  etiquette,  as  pompously  frivo- 
lous as  that  of  the  Escurial,  had  been  established.  A  sovereign 
almost  invisible ;  a  crowd  of  dignitaries  minutely  distinguished 
by  badges  and  titles ;  rhetoricians  who  said  nothing  but  what 
had  been  said  ten  thousand  times;  schools  in  which  nothing 
was  taught  but  what  had  been  known  for  ages, — such  was  the 
machinery  provided  for  the  government  and  instruction  of  the 
most  enlightened  part  of  the  human  race.  That  great  commu- 
nity was  then  in  danger  of  experiencing  a  calamity  far  more 
terrible  than  any  of  the  quick,  inflammatory,  destroying  mala- 
dies, to  which  nations  are  liable, — a  tottering,  drivelling,  para- 
lytic longevity,  the  immortality  of  the  Struldbrugs,  a  Chinese 
civilization.  It  would  be  easy  to  indicate  many  points  of  re- 
semblance between  the  subjects  of  Diocletian,  and  the  people 
of  that  Celestial  Empire  where,  during  many  centuries,  nothing 
has  been  learned  or  unlearned ;  where  government,  where  edu- 
cation, where  the  whole  system  of  life  is  a  ceremony ;  where 
knowledge  forgets  to  increase  and  multiply,  and,  like  the  talent 
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buried  in  the  earth,  or  the  pound  wrapped  up  in  the  napkin, 
experiences  neither  waste  nor  augmentation. 

The  torpor  was  broken  by  two  great  revolutions,  the  one  mo- 
ral, the  other  political,  the  one  from  within,  the  other  from  with- 
out The  victory  of  Christianity  over  Paganism,  considered 
with  relation  to  this  subject  only,  was  of  great  importance.  It 
overthrew  the  old  system  of  morals ;  and  with  it  much  of  the 
old  gystem  of  metaphysics.  It  furnished  the  orator  with  new 
topics  of  declamation,  and  the  logician  with  new  points  of  con- 
troversy. Above  all,  it  introduced  a  new  principle,  of  which 
the  operation  was  constantly  felt  in  every  part  of  society.  It 
stirred  the  stagnant  mass  from  the  inmost  depths.  It  excited 
all  the  passions  of  a  stormy  democracy  in  the  quiet  and  listless 
population  of  an  overgrown  empire.  The  fear  of  heresy  did 
what  the  sense  of  oppression  could  not  do :  it  changed  men,  ac- 
customed to  be  turned  over  like  sheep  from  tyrant  to  tyrant, 
into  devoted  partizans  and  obstinate  rebels.  The  tones  of  an 
eloquence  which  had  been  silent  for  ages,  resounded  from  the 
pulpit  of  Gregory.  A  spirit  which  had  been  extinguished  on 
the  plains  of  Philippi,  revived  in  Athanasius  and  Ambrose. 

Yet  even  this  remedy  was  not  sufficiently  violent  for  the  dis- 
ease. It  did  not  prevent  the  empire  of  Constantinople  from  re- 
lapsing, after  a  short  paroxysm  of  excitement,  into  a  state  of 
stupefaction,  to  which  history  furnishes  scarcely  any  parallel. 
We  there  find  that  a  polished  society,  a  society  in  which  a  most 
intricate  and  elaborate  system  of  jurisprudence  was  established, 
in  which  the  arts  of  luxury  were  well  understood,  in  which  the 
works  of  the  great  ancient  writers  were  preserved  and  studied, 
existed  for  nearly  a  thousand  years  without  making  one  great 
discovery  in  science,  or  producing  one  book  which  is  read  by 
any  but  curious  inquirers.  There  were  tumults,  too,  and  contro- 
versies, and  wars,  in  abundance :  and  these  things,  bad  as  they 
are  in  themselves,  have  generally  been  favourable  to  the  pro- 

Kms  of  the  intellect.  But  here  they  tormented  without  stimu- 
ing.  The  waters  were  troubled,  but  no  healing  influence 
descended.  The  agitations  resembled  the  grinnings  and  writh- 
ings  of  a  galvanized  corpse,  not  the  struggles  of  an  athletic  man. 

Prom  this  miserable  state  the  Western  Empire  was  saved  by 
the  fiercest  and  most  destroying  visitation  with  which  God  has 
ever  chastened  his  creature*— the  invasion  of  the  Northern  na- 
tions. Such  a  cure  was  required  for  such  a  distemper.  The 
Fire  of  London,  it  has  been  observed,  was  a  blessing.  It  burn- 
ed down  the  city,  but  it  burned  out  the  plague.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  tremendous  devastation  of  the  Roman  dominions. 
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It  annihilated  the  noisome  recesses  in  which  larked  the  seeds 
of  great  moral  maladies;  it  cleared  an  atmosphere  fatal  to  the 
health  and  vigour  of  the  human  mind.  It  cost  Europe  a  thou- 
sand years  of  barbarism  to  escape  the  fate  of  China. 

At  length  the  terrible  purification  was  accomplished ;  and  the 
second  civilization  of  mankind  commenced,  under  circumstan- 
ces which  afforded  a  strong  security  that  it  would  never  retro- 
grade and  never  pause.  Europe  was  now  a  great  federal  com- 
munity :  Her  numerous  states  were  united  by  the  easy  ties  of  in- 
ternational law  and  a  common  religion.  Then:  institutions,  their 
languages,  their  manners,  their  tastes  in  literature,  their  modes 
of  education,  were  widely  different.  Their  connexion  was  close 
enough  to  allow  of  mutual  observation  and  improvement,  yet 
not  so  close  as  to  destroy  the  idioms  of  national  opinion  and 
feeling. 

The  balance  of  moral  and  intellectual  influence  thus  esta- 
blished between  the  nations  of  Europe,  is  far  more  important 
than  the  balance  of  political  power.  Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  latter  is  valuable  principally  because  it  tends  to 
maintain  the  former.  The  civilized  world  has  thus  been  pre- 
served from  an  uniformity  of  character  fatal  to  all  improve- 
ment. Every  part  of  it  has  been  illuminated  with  light  reflect- 
ed from  every  other.  Competition  has  produced  activity  where 
monopoly  would  have  produced  sluggishness.  The  number 
of  experiments  in  moral  science  which  the  speculator  has  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing,  has  been  increased  beyond  all  calcu- 
lation. Society  and  human  nature,  instead  of  being  seen  in  a 
single  point  of  view,  are  presented  to  him  under  ten  thousand 
different  aspects.  By  observing  the  manners  of  surrounding 
nations,  by  studying  their  literature,  by  comparing  it  with  that 
of  his  own  country  and  of  the  ancient  republics,  he  is  enabled 
to  correct  those  errors  into  which  the  most  acute  men  must  fall 
when  they  reason  from  a  single  species  to  a  genus.  He  learns 
to  distinguish  what  is  local  from  what  is  universal ;  what  is 
transitory  from  what  is  eternal ;  to  discriminate  between  excep- 
tions and  rules ;  to  trace  the  operation  of  disturbing  causes ;  to 
separate  those  general  principles  which  are  always  true  and 
everywhere  applicable,  from  the  accidental  circumstances  with 
which,  in  every  community,  they  are  blended,  and  with  which, 
in  an  isolated  community,  they  are  confounded  by  the  most 
philosophical  mind. 

^  Hence  it  is,  that,  in  generalisation,  the  writers  of  modern 
times  have  far  surpassed  those  of  antiquity.  The  historians 
of  our  own  country  are  unequalled  in  depth  and  precision  of 
reason ;  and  even  in  the  works  of  our  mere  compilers,  we  of- 
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ten  meet  with  speculations  beyond  the  reach  of  Thucydidee  or 
Tacitus. 

But  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  admitted  that  they  have 
characteristic  faults,  so  closely  connected  with  their  character- 
istic merits,  and  of  such  magnitude,  that  it  may  well  be  doubt- 
ed whether,  on  the  whole,  this  department  of  literature  has  gain- 
ed or  lost  during  the  last  two-and-twenty  centuries. 

The  best  historians  of  later  times  have  been  seduced  from 
truth,  not  by  their  imagination,  but  by  their  reason.  They  far 
excel  their  predecessors  in  the  art  of  deducing  general  principles 
from  facts.  But  unhappily  they  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  dis- 
torting facts  to  suit  general  principles.  They  arrive  at  a  theory 
from  looking  at  some  of  the  phenomena,  and  the  remaining  phe- 
nomena they  strain  or  curtail  to  suit  the  theory.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  assert  what  is  absolutely 
false,  for  all  questions  in  morals  and  politics  are  questions  of 
comparison  and  degree.  Any  proposition  which  does  not  in- 
volve a  contradiction  in  terms,  may,  by  possibility,  be  true ;  and 
if  all  the  circumstances  which  raise  a  probability  in  its  favour 
be  stated  and  enforced,  and  those  which  lead  to  an  opposite  con- 
clusion be  omitted  or  lightly  passed  over,  it  may  appear  to  be 
demonstrated.  In  every  human  character  and  transaction  there 
is  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil — a  little  exaggeration,  a  little  sup- 
pression, a  judicious  use  of  epithets,  a  watchful  and  searching 
scepticism  with  respect  to  the  evidence  on  one  side,  a  conveni- 
ent credulity  with  respect  to  every  report  or  tradition  on  the 
other,  may  easily  make  a  sunt  of  Laud,  or  a  tyrant  of  Henry 
the  Fourth. 

This  species  of  misrepresentation  abounds  in  the  most  valu- 
able works  of  modern  historians.  Herodotus  tells  his  story  like 
a  slovenly  witness,  who,  heated  by  partialities  and  prejudices, 
unacquainted  with  the  established  rules  of  evidence,  and  unin- 
structed  as  to  the  obligations  of  his  oath,  confounds  what  he 
imagines  with  what  he  has  seen  and  heard,  and  brings  out  facts, 
reports,  conjectures,  and  fancies,  in  one  mass.  Hume  is  an  ac- 
complished advocate :  Without  positively  asserting  much  more 
than  he  can  prove,  he  gives  prominence  to  all  the  circumstances 
which  support  his  case ;  he  glides  lightly  over  those  which  are 
unfavourable  to  it;  his  own  witnesses  are  applauded  and  en- 
couraged ;  the  statements  which  seem  to  throw  discredit  on  them 
are  controverted ;  the  contradictions  into  which  they  fell  are  ex- 
plained away ;  a  clear  and  connected  abstract  of  their  evidence 
is  given.  Everything  that  is  offered  on  the  other  side  is  scru- 
tinized with  the  utmost  severity ;— every  suspicious  circum- 
stance is  a  ground  for  comment  and  invective  5  what  cannot  be 
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denied  is  extenuated,  or  passed  by  without  notice ;  concessions 
even  are  sometimes  made — but  this  insidious  candour  only  in- 
creases the  effect  of  the  vast  mass  of  sophistry. 

We  have  mentioned  Hume,  as  the  ablestand  most  popular  writer 
of  his  class ;  but  the  charge  which  we  have  brought  against  him 
is  one  to  which  all  our  most  distinguished  historians  are  in  some 
degree  obnoxious.  Gibbon,  in  particular,  deserves  very  severe 
censure.  Of  all  the  numerous  culprits,  however,  none  is  more 
deeply  guilty  than  Mr  Mitford,  We  willingly  acknowledge  the 
obligations  which  are  due  to  his  talents  and  industry.  The  mo- 
dern historians  of  Greece  had  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  as  if 
the  world  had  learned  nothing  new  during  the  last  sixteen  hun- 
dred years.  Instead  of  illustrating  the  events  which  they  nar- 
rated, by  the  philosophy  of  a  more  enlightened  age,  they  judged 
of  antiquity  by  itselt  alone.  They  seemed  to  think  that  notions, 
long  driven  from  every  other  corner  of  literature,  had  a  pre- 
scriptive right  to  occupy  this  last  fastness.  They  considered  all 
the  ancient  historians  as  equally  authentic.  They  scarcely  made 
any  distinction  between  him  who  related  events  at  which  he  had 
himself  been  present,  and  him  who  five  hundred  years  after 
composed  a  philosophic  romance  for  a  society  which  had  in  the 
interval  undergone  a  complete  change.  It  was  all  Greek,  and 
all  true  !  The  centuries  which  separated  Plutarch  from  Thucy- 
dides  seemed  as  nothing  to  men  who  lived  in  an  age  so  remote. 
The  distance  of  time  produced  an  error  similar  to  that  which  is 
sometimes  produced  by  distance  of  place.  There  are  many  good 
ladies  who  think  that  all  the  people  in  India  live  together,  and 
who  charge  a  friend  setting  out  for  Calcutta  with  kind  messa- 
ges to  Bombay.  To  Rollin  and  Barthelemi,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, all  the  classics  were  contemporaries. 

Mr  Mitford  certainly  introduced  great  improvements;  he 
showed  us  that  men  who  wrote  in  Greek  and  Latin  sometimes 
told  lies ;  he  showed  us  that  ancient  history  might  be  related 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  furnish  not  only  allusions  to  school* 
boys,  but  important  lessons  to  statesmen.  From  that  love  of 
theatrical  effect  and  high-flown  sentiment  which  had  poisoned 
almost  every  other  work  on  the  same  subject,  his  book  is  per- 
fectly free.  But  his  passion  for  a  theory  as  false,  and  far  more 
ungenerous,  led  him  substantially  to  violate  truth  in  every  page. 
Statements  unfavourable  to  democracy  are  made  with  unbesi* 
tating  confidence,  and  with  the  utmost  bitterness  of  language* 
Every  charge  brought  against  a  monarch,  or  an  aristocracy,  is 
sifted  with  the  utmost  care.  If  it  cannot  be  denied,  some  palli- 
ating supposition  is  suggested,  or  we  are  at  least  reminded  that 
some  circumstances  now  unknown  may  have  justified  what  at 
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present  appears  unjustifiable.  Two  events  are  reported  by  the 
same  author  in  the  same  sentence ;  their  truth  rest*  on  the  same 
testimony ;  but  the  one  supports  the  darling  hypothesis,  and  the 
other  seems  inconsistent  with  it  The  one  is  taken  and  the  other 
is  left. 

The  practice  of  distorting  narrative  into  a  conformity  with 
theory,  is  a  vice  not  so  unfavourable  as  at  first  sight  it  may  ap- 
pear, to  the  interests  of  political. science.  We  have  compared 
the  writers  who  indulge  in  it  to  advocates ;  and  we  may  add, 
that  their  conflicting  fallacies,  like  those  of  advocates,  correct 
each  other.  It  has  always  been  held,  in  the  most  enlightened 
nations,  that  a  tribunal  will  decide  a  judicial  question  most  fair- 
ly, when  it  has  heard  two  able  men  argue,  as  unfairly  as  pos- 
sible, on  the  two  opposite  sides  of  it ;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  this  opinion  is  just.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  superior 
eloquence  and  dexterity  will  make  the  worse  appear  the  better 
reason ;  but  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  judge  will  be  com- 
pelled to  contemplate  the  case  under  two  different  aspects.  It 
is  certain  that  no  important  consideration  will  altogether  escape 
notice. 

This  is  at  present  the  state  of  history.  The  poet  Laureate 
appears  for  the  Church  of  England,  Lingard  for  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Brodie  has  moved  to  set  aside  tie  verdicts  obtained  by 
Hume ;  and  the  cause  in  which  Mitford  succeeded,  is,  we  under- 
stand, about  to  be  reheard.  In  the  midst  of  these  disputes, 
however,  history  proper,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  is  disappear- 
ing. The  high,  grave,  impartial  summing  up  of  Thucydides  is 
nowhere  to  be  found. 

While  our  historians  are  practising  all  the  arts  of  controversy, 
they  miserably  neglect  the  art  of  narration,  the  art  of  interest- 
ing the  affections,  and  presenting  pictures  to  the  imagination. 
That  a  writer  may  produce  these  effects  without  violating  truth, 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  many  excellent  biographical  works.  The 
immense  popularity  which  well-written  books  of  this  kind  have 
acquired,  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  historians.  Vol- 
taire's Charles  the  Twelfth,  Marmontel's  Memoirs,  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson,  Southey's  account  of  Nelson,  are  perused  with 
delight  by  the  most,  frivolous  and  indolent  Whenever  any  to- 
lerable book  of  the  same  description  makes  its  appearance,  the 
circulating  libraries  are  mobbed ;  the  book  societies  are  in  com- 
motion; the  new  novel  lies  uncut;  the  magazines  and  news- 
papers fill  their  columns  with  extracts.  In  the  meantime  his- 
tories of  great  empires,  written  by  men  of  eminent  ability,  lie 
unread  on  the  shelves  of  ostentatious  libraries. 

The  writers  of  history  seem  to  entertain  an  aristocratical  con- 
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tempt  for  the  writers  of  memoirs.  They  think  it  beneath  the 
dignity  of  men  who  describe  the  revolutions  of  nations,  to  dwell 
on  the  details  which  constitute  the  charm  of  biography.  They 
have  imposed  on  themselves  a  code  of  conventional  decencies,  as 
absurd  as  that  which  has  been  the  bane  of  the  French  drama. 
Hie  most  characteristic  and  interesting  circumstances  are  omit- 
ted or  softened  down,  because,  as  we  are  told,  they  are  too  tri- 
vial for  the  majesty  of  history.  The  majesty  of  history  seems 
to  resemble  the  majesty  of  the  poor  King  of  Spain,  who  died  a 
martyr  to  ceremony,  because  the  proper  dignitaries  were  not  at 
hand  to  render  him  assistance. 

That  history  would  be  more  amusing  if  this  etiquette  were 
relaxed,  will,  we  suppose,  be  acknowledged.  But  would  it  be 
lees  dignified,  or  less  useful  ?  What  do  we  mean,  when  we  say 
that  one  past  event  is  important,  and  another  insignificant  ?  No 
past  event  has  any  intrinsic  importance.  The  knowledge  of  it 
is  valuable  only  as  it  leads  us  to  form  just  calculations  with  re* 
spect  to  the  future.  A  history  which  does  not  serve  this  pur- 
pose, though  it  may  be  filled  with  battles,  treaties,  and  commo- 
tions, is  as  useless  as  the  series  of  turnpike-tickets  collected  by 
Sir  Matthew  Mite. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Lord  Clarendon,  instead  of  filling  hun- 
dreds of  folio  pages  with  copies  of  state  papers,  in  which  the 
same  assertions  and  contradictions  are  repeated,  till  the  reader 
is  overpowered  with  weariness,  had  condescended  to  be  the 
Boswell  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Let  us  suppose  that  he  had 
exhibited  to  us  the  wise  and  lofty  self-government  of  Hampden, 
leading  while  he  seemed  to  follow,  and  propounding  unanswer- 
able arguments  in  the  strongest  forms,  with  the  modest  air  of 
an  inquirer  anxious  for  information ;  the  delusions  which  mis- 
led the  noble  spirit  of  Vane ;  the  coarse  fanaticism  which  con- 
cealed the  yet  loftier  genius  of  Cromwell,  destined  to  control  a 
mutinous  army  and  a  factious  people,  to  abase  the  flag  of  Hol- 
land, to  arrest  the  victorious  arms  of  Sweden,  and  to  hold  the 
balance  firm  between  the  rival  monarchies  of  France  and  Spain. 
Let  us  suppose  that  he  had  made  his  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads 
talk  in  their  own  style ;  that  he  had  reported  some  of  the  ribaldry 
of  Rupert's  paces,  and  some  of  the  cant  of  Harrison  and  Fleet- 
wood. Would  not  his  work  in  that  case  have  been  more  in- 
teresting ?  Would  it  not  have  been  more  accurate  ? 

A  history,  in  which  every  particular  incident  may  be  true, 
may  on  the  whole  be  false.  The  circumstances  which  have  most 
influence  on  the  happiness  of  mankind,  the  changes  of  man- 
ners and  morals,  the  transition  of  communities  from  poverty  to 
wealth,  from  knowledge  to  ignorance,  from  ferocity  to  human- 
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ity — these  are,  for  the  most  pert,  noiseless  revolutions*  Their 
progress  is  rarely  indicated  by  what  historians  are  pleased  to 
call  important  events.  They  are  not  achieved  by  armies,  or 
enacted  by  senates.  They  are  sanctioned  by  no  treaties,  and 
recorded  in  no  archives.  They  are  carried  on  in  every  school, 
in  every  church,  behind  ten  thousand  counters,  at  ten  thousand 
firesides.  The  upper  current  of  society  presents  no  certain  cri- 
terion by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  direction  in  which  the  un- 
der current  flows.  We  read  of  defeats  and  victories.  But  we 
know  that  nations  may  be  miserable  amidst  victories,  and  pros- 
perous amidst  defeats.  We  read  of  the  fall  of  wise  ministers, 
and  of  the  rise  of  profligate  favourites.  But  we  must  remem- 
ber how  small  a  proportion  the  good  or  evil  effected  by  a  single 
statesman  can  bear  to  the  good  or  evil  of  a  great  social  sys- 
tem. 

Bishop  Watson  compares  a  geologist  to  a  gnat  mounted  on  an 
elephant,  and  laying  down  theories  as  to  the  whole  internal 
structure  of  the  vast  animal,  from  the  phenomena  of  the  hide. 
The  comparison  is  unjust  to  the  geologists ;  but  it  is  very  ap- 

Elicable  to  those  historians  who  write  as  if  the  body  politic  were 
omogeneous,  who  look  only  on  the  surface  of  affairs,  and  never 
think  of  the  mighty  and  various  organization  which  lies  deep 
below. 

In  the  works  of  such  writers  as  these,  England,  at  the  close 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  is  in  the  highest  state  of  prosperity : 
At  the  close  of  the  American  war  she  is  in  a  miserable  and  de- 
graded condition ;  as  if  the  people  were  not  on  the  whole  as 
rich,  as  well  governed,  and  as  well  educated,  at  the  latter  period 
as  at  the  former.  We  have  read  books  called  Histories  of  Eng- 
land, under  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  in  which  the  rise  of 
Methodism  is  not  even  mentioned.  A  hundred  years  hence  this 
breed  of  authors  will,  we  hope,  be  extinct.  If  it  should  still 
exist,  the  late  ministerial  interregnum  will  be  described  in  terms 
which  will  seem  to  imply  that  all  government  was  at  an  end ;  that 
the  social  contract  was  annulled,  and  that  the  hand  of  every  man 
was  against  his  neighbour,  until  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the 
new  cabinet  educed  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  anarchy.  We  are 
quite  certain  that  misconceptions  as  gross,  prevail  at  this  mo- 
ment, respecting  many  important  parts  of  our  annals. 

The  effect  of  historical  reading  is  analogous,  in  many  respects, 
to  that  produced  by  foreign  travel.  The  student,  like  the  tour* 
ist,  is  transported  into  a  new  state  of  society.  He  sees  new 
fashions.  He  hears  new  modes  of  expression*  His  mind  is  en- 
larged by  contemplating  the  wide  diversities  of  laws,  of  morals, 
and  of  manners.    But  men  may  travel  far,  and  return  with 
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minds  as  contracted  as  if  they  had  never  stirred  from  their  own 
market-town.  In  the  same  manner,  men  may  know  the  dates 
of  many  battles,  and  the  genealogies  of  many  royal  houses,  and 

iret  be  no  wiser.  Most  people  look  at  past  times,  as  princes 
ook  at  foreign  countries.  More  than  one  illustrious  stranger 
has  landed  on  our  island  amidst  the  shouts  of  a  mob,  has  dined 
with  the  King,  has  hunted  with  the  master  of  the  stag-hounds, 
has  seen  the  Guards  reviewed,  and  a  knight  of  the  garter  instal- 
led ;  has  cantered  along  Regent  Street ;  has  visited  St  Paul's, 
and  noted  down  its  dimensions,  and  has  then  departed,  thinking 
that  he  has  seen  England.  He  has,  in  fact,  seen  a  few  public 
buildings,  public  men,  and  public  ceremonies.  But  of  the  vast 
and  complex  system  of  society,  of  the  fine  shades  of  national 
character,  of  the  practical  operation  of  government  and  laws,  he 
knows  nothing,  lie  who  would  understand  these  things  right- 
ly, must  not  confine  his  observations  to  palaces  and  solemn 
Jays.  He  must  see  ordinary  men  as  they  appear  in  their  ordi- 
nary business  and  in  their  ordinary  pleasures.  He  must  mingle 
in  the  crowds  of  the  exchange  and  tne  coffee-house.  He  must  ob- 
tain admittance  to  the  convivial  table  and  the  domestic  hearth. 
He  must  bear  with  vulgar  expressions.  He  must  not  shrink 
from  exploring  even  the  retreats  of  misery.  He  who  wishes  to 
understand  the  condition  of  mankind  in  former  ages,  must  pro- 
ceed on  the  same  principle.  If  he  attends  only  to  public  trans- 
actions, to  wars,  congresses,  and  debates,  his  studies  will  be  as 
unprofitable  as  the  travels  of  those  imperial,  royal,  and  serene 
sovereigns,  who  form  their  judgment  of  our  island  from  having 
gone  in  state  to  a  few  fine  sights,  and  from  having  held  formal 
conferences  with  a  few  great  officers. 

The  perfect  historian  is  he  in  whose  work  the  character  and 
spirit  of  an  age  is  exhibited  in  miniature.  He  relates  no  fact, 
he  attributes  no  expression  to  his  characters,  which  is  not  au- 
thenticated by  sufficient  testimony.  But  by  judicious  selection, 
rejection,  and  arrangement,  he  gives  to  truth  those  attractions 
which  have  been  usurped  by  fiction.  In  his  narrative  a  due  sub- 
ordination is  observed;  some  transactions  are  prominent,  others 
retire.  But  the  scale  on  which  he  represents  them  is  increased 
or  diminished,  not  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  them,  but  according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  elu- 
cidate the  condition  of  society  and  the  nature  of  man.  He 
shows  us  the  court,  the  camp,  and  the  senate.  But  he  shows  us 
also  the  nation.  He  considers  no  anecdote,  no  peculiarity  of 
manner,  no  familiar  saying,  as  too  insignificant  for  his  notice, 
which  is  not  too  insignificant  to  illustrate  the  operation  of  laws, 
of  religion,  and  of  education,  and  to  mark  the  progress  of  the 
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human  mind.  Men  will  not  merely  be  described,  but  will  be 
made  intimately  known  to  us.  The  changes  of  manners  will  be 
indicated,  not  merely  by  a  few  general  phrases,  or  a  few  extracts 
from  statistical  documents,  but  by  appropriate  images  present- 
ed in  every  line. 

If  a  man,  such  as  we  are  supposing,  should  write  the  history 
of  England,  he  would  assuredly  not  omit  the  battles,  the  sieges, 
the  negotiations,  the  seditions,  the  ministerial  changes.  But  with 
these  he  would  intersperse  the  details  which  are  the  charm  of 
historical  romances*  At  Lincoln  Cathedral  there  is  a  beautiful 
painted  window,  which  was  made  by  an  apprentice  out  of  the 
pieces  of  glass  which  had  been  rejected  by  his  master.  It  is  so  far 
superior  to  every  other  in  the  church,  that,  according  to  the  tra- 
dition, the  vanquished  artist  killed  himself  from  mortification. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  same  manner,  has  used  those  fragments 
of  truth  which  historians  have  scornfully  thrown  behind  them,  in 
a  manner  which  may  well  excite  their  envy.  He  has  constructed 
out  of  their  gleanings  works  which,  even  considered  as  histories, 
are  scarcely  less  valuable  than  theirs.  But  a  truly  great  historian 
would  reclaim  those  materials  which  the  novelist  has  appropri- 
ated. The  history  of  the  government,  and  the  history  of  the 
Cople,  would  be  exhibited  in  that  mode  in  which  alone  they  can 
exhibited  justly,  in  inseparable  conjunction  and  intermixture. 
We  should  not  then  have  to  look  for  the  wars  and  votes  of  the 
Puritans  in  Clarendon,  and  for  their  phraseology  in  Old  Mor- 
tality ;  for  one  half  of  Ring  James  in  Hume,  and  for  the  other 
half  in  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

The  early  part  of  our  imaginary  history,  would  be  rich  with 
colouring  from  romance,  ballad,  and  chronicle.  We  should  find 
ourselves  in  the  company  of  knights  such  as  those  of  Froissart, 
and  of  pilgrims  such  as  those  who  rode  with  Chaucer  from  the 
Tabard.  Society  would  be  shown  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est,— from  the  royal  cloth  of  state  to  the  den  of  the  outlaw ; 
from  the  throne  of  the  Legate,  to  the  chimney-corner  where  the 
begging  friar  regaled  himself.  Palmers,  minstrels,  crusaders,— 
the  stately  monastery,  with  the  good  cheer  in  its  refectory,  and 
the  high-mass  in  its  chapel, — the  manor-house,  with  its  hunting 
and  hawking,— the  tournament,  with  the  heralds  and  ladies, 
the  trumpets  and  the  cloth  of  gold, — would  give  truth  and  life 
to  the  representation.  We  should  perceive,  in  a  thousand  slight 
touches,  the  importance  of  the  privileged  burgher,  and  the  fierce 
and  haughty  spirit  which  swelled  under  the  collar  of  the  degra- 
ded villain.  The  revival  of  letters  would  not  merely  be  descri- 
bed in  a  few  magnificent  periods.  We  should  discern,  in  innu- 
merable particulars,  the  fermentation  of  mind,  the  eager  appe- 
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tite  for  knowledge,  which  distinguished  the  sixteenth  from  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  the  Reformation  we  should  see,  not  mere- 
ly a  schism  which  changed  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  mutual  relations  of  the  European  powers,  but  a 
moral  war  which  raged  in  every  family,  which  set  the  father 
against  the  son,  and  the  son  against  the  father,  the  mother 
against  the  danghter,  and  the  daughter  against  the  mother. 
Heury  would  be  painted  with  the  skill  of  Tacitus.  We  should 
have  the  change  of  his  character  from  his  profuse  and  joyous 
youth,  to  his  savage  and  imperious  old  age.  We  should  per- 
ceive the  gradual  progress  of  selfish  and  tyrannical  passions,  in 
a  mind  not  naturally  insensible  or  ungenerous;  ana  to  the  last 
we  should  detect  some  remains  of  that  open  and  noble  temper 
which  endeared  him  to  a  people  whom  he  oppressed,  struggling 
with  the  hardness  of  despotism,  and  the  irritability  of  disease. 
We  should  see  Elizabeth  in  all  her  weakness,  and  in  all  her 
strength,  surrounded  by  the  handsome  favourites  whom  she  ne- 
ver trusted,  and  the  wise  old  statesmen,  whom  she  never  dis- 
missed, uniting  in  herself  the  most  contradictory  qualities  of 
both  her  parents, — the  coquetry,  the  caprice,  the  petty  malice 
of  Anne, — the  haughty  and  resolute  spirit  of  Henry.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  a  great  artist  might  produce  a  por- 
trait of  this  remarkable  woman,  at  least  as  striking  as  that  in 
the  novel  of  Kenilworth,  without  employing  a  single  trait  not 
authenticated  by  ample  testimony.  In  the  meantime,  we  should 
see  arts  cultivated,  wealth  accumulated,  the  conveniences  of  life 
improved.  We  should  see  the  keeps,  where  nobles,  insecure 
themselves,  spread  insecurity  around  them,  gradually  riving 

I)lace  to  the  halls  of  peaceful  opulence,  to  the  oriels  of  Long- 
eat,  and  the  stately  pinnacles  of  Burleigh.  We  should  see  towns 
extended,  deserts  cultivated,  the  hamlets  of  fishermen  turned 
into  wealthy  havens,  the  meal  of  the  peasant  improved,  and  his 
hut  more  commodiously  furnished,  we  should  see  those  opi- 
nions and  feelings  which  produced  the  great  struggle  against 
the  house  of  Stuart  slowly  growing  up  in  the  bosom  of  private 
families,  before  they  manifested  themselves  in  parliamentary  de- 
bates. Then  would  come  the  Civil  War.  Those  skirmishes,  on 
which  Clarendon  dwells  so  minutely,  would  be  told,  as  Thucy- 
dides  would  have  told  them,  with  perspicuous  conciseness.  They 
are  merely  connecting  links.  But  the  great  characteristics  of 
the  age,  the  loyal  enthusiasm  of  the  brave  English  gentry,  the 
fierce  licentiousness  of  the  swearing,  dicing,  drunken  repro- 
bates, whose  excesses  disgraced  the  royal  cause, — the  austerity 
of  the  Presbyterian  Sabbaths  in  the  city,  the  extravagance  of  the 
independent  preachers  in  the  camp,  the  precis*  garb,  the  severe 
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countenance,  the  petty  scruples,  the  affected  accent,  the  absurd 
names  and  phrases  which  marked  the  Puritans, — the  valour,  the 
policy,  the  public  spirit,  which  lurked  beneath  these  ungraceful 
disguises,  the  dreams  of  the  raving  Fifth-monarchy-man,  the 
dreams,  scarcely  less  wild,  of  the  philosophic  republican, — all 
these  would  enter  into  the  representation,  and  render  it  at  once 
more  exact  and  more  striking. 

The  instruction  derived  from  history  thus  written,  would  be 
of  a  vivid  and  practical  character.  It  would  be  received  by  the 
imagination  as  well  as  by  the  reason.  It  would  be  not  merely 
traced  on  the  mind,  but  branded  into  it  Many  truths,  too, 
would  be  learned,  which  can  be  learned  in  no  other  manner. 
As  the  history  of  states  is  generally  written,  the  greatest  and 
most  momentous  revolutions  seem  to  come  upon  them  like 
supernatural  inflictions,  without  warning  or  cause.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  such  revolutions  are  almost  always  the  consequen- 
ces of  moral  changes,  which  have  gradually  passed  on  the  mass 
of  the  community,  and  which  ordinarily  proceed  far,  before  their 
progress  is  indicated  by  any  public  measure.  An  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  domestic  history  of  nations,  is  therefore  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  prognosis  of  political  events.  A  narrative,  de- 
fective in  this  respect,  is  as  useless  as  a  medical  treatise,  which 
should  pass  by  all  the  symptoms  attendant  on  the  early  stage  of 
a  disease,  and  mention  only  what  occurs  when  the  patient  is  be- 
yond the  reach  of  remedies. 

A  historian,  such  as  we  have  been  attempting  to  describe, 
would  indeed  be  an  intellectual  prodigy.  In  his  mind,  powers, 
scarcely  compatible  with  each  other,  must  be  tempered  into  an 
exquisite  harmony.  We  shall  sooner  see  another  Shakspeare  or 
another  Homer.  The  highest  excellence  to  which  any  single 
faculty  can  be  bronght,  would  be  less  surprising  than  such  a 
happy  and  delicate  combination  of  qualities.  Yet  the  contem- 
plation of  imaginary  models  is  not  an  unpleasant  or  useless  em- 
ployment of  the  mind.  It  cannot  indeed  produce  perfection,  but  it 
produces  improvement,  and  nourishes  that  generous  and  liberal 
fastidiousness,  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  strongest  sen- 
sibility to  merit,  and  which,  while  it  exalts  our  conceptions  of 
the  art,  does  not  render  us  unjust  to  the  artist 
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Art.  IV. — Personal  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  India  to  Eng- 
land, by  Bussorah,  Bagdad,  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  Curdistan, 
the  Court  of  Persia,  the  Western  Shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
Astrakhan,  Nishney  Novogorod,  Moscow,  and  St  Petersburgh, 
in  the  Year  1824.    By  Captain  the  Hon.  George  KeppeL    pp. 

.   350.    4to.    London.     Colburn,  1827. 

* 

XT  is  a  circumstance  most  honourable  to  the  British  army,  and 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  country,  that  it  occupies 
now  a  strong  position  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Many  works, 
of  standard  value,  have  lately  proceeded  from  our  fellow-citi- 
zens in  the  profession  of  arms.  Their  improved  education  now 
enables  them  to  partake  in  those  pursuits,  to  which  the  pre- 
vailing taste  of  the  times  directs  the  attention  of  all  classes ; 
and  enjoying*  from  the  nature  of  their  employment,  many  op- 
portunities of  adding  to  the  stock  of  public  information,  they 
are  able  to  avail  themselves  of  those  facilities,  and  to  record,  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind,  facts,  which,  in  less  civilized  times,  would 
have  been  lost,  and  observations  that  never  would  have  been  made, 
or,  if  made,  would  speedily  have  been  forgotten.  The  volume 
before  us  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  those  useful  contribu- 
tions. The  author,  though  a  young,  is  an  intelligent  and  well- 
informed  officer,  who,  after  serving  in  the  most  remarkable 
campaigns  of  modern  times,  repaired  on  the  peace  to  India,  and 
was  obliged  to  return  by  ill  health.  He  took  the  overland 
route,  in  the  company  of  some  friends,  accomplished  and  active 
like  himself;  and  with  the  truly  praise- worthy  ambition  of  lite- 
rary distinction,  he  has  recorded  the  remarkable  particulars  of 
his  long  and  perilous  journey. 

We  will  frankly  own  that  to  our  minds,  as  lovers  of  the  Eng- 
lish constitution,  and  as  venerating  the  memory  of  the  great 
men  to  whose  immortal  services  in  times  past  we  owe  its  found- 
ation, as  we  do  its  conservation  to  their  descendants,  this  vo- 
lume possesses  a  peculiar  interest.  We  cannot  but  love  to 
owe  instruction  and  entertainment  to  the  nearest  kindred  of  the 
Keppels,  the  Russells,  and  the  Cokes, — to  whom  we  are  debtors 
in  obligations  of  a  liigh  order,  never  to  be  forgotten  or  repaid. 
But  if  such  considerations  increase  our  satisfaction,  at  the  worth 
of  the  literary  contribution  now  before  us,  we  must  say  that  in- 
stead of  blinding  us  to  its  defects,  they  would  rather  make  us 
more  quick-sighted  for  their  detection,  and  that  in  discharging 
our  public  duty  as  literary  censors,  we  should  at  the  utmost 
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only  have  passed  over  such  an  incident  in  silence.  Captain 
Keppel  has  fortunately  no  occasion  to  invoke  the  aid  of  any  ac- 
cidental associations ;  and  to  show  that  we  mean  to  treat  him 
with  no  partiality,  we  shall  begin  by  objecting  to  the  very  first 
word  of  his  book — '  Personal  Narrative/  This  is  an  affected, 
if  not  an  incorrect  title.  Every  narrative  of  a  man's  journey 
is  necessarily  personal.  But  we  know  how  he  has  been  led 
into  the  use  of  this  phrase.  The  first  of  modern  travellers,  the 
celebrated  Humboldt,  gave  the  world  a  volume  of  Travels,  which 
he  termed  '  Personal  Narratives.9  But  it  was  because  he  had 
previously  published  the  results  of  his  observations  upon  the 
countries  he  visited,  without  any  account  of  his  own  adventures. 
All  other  Travels  have  ever  been  personal,  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing;  and  so  must  all  such  narratives  be,  unless  in  this 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  his  earlier  volumes  were  com- 
posed.* 

The  beet  and  fairest  way  of  treating  this  work,  is  to  lay  be- 
fore the  reader  an  account  of  the  contents.  But  we  may  pre- 
mise, that  it  is  written  throughout  in  a  lively  and  simple  man- 
ner, well  fitted  to  sustain  the  reader's  attention.  It  is  with- 
out any  affectation ;  and  the  learning  it  abounds  with  is  as  free 
from  pedantry,  as  the  style  is  from  presumption  or  conceit.  The 
work  of  an  accomplished  and  well-educated  gentleman,  it  is  of 
sufficiently  solid  materials  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  scholar ; 
and  no  pains  are  spared  to  bring  together  upon  each  subject  the 
information  tending  to  its  illustration,  from  ancient  and  modern 
sources.  Mr  Hamilton,  one  of  the  party,  has  contributed  very 
excellent  drawings ;  and  whether  for  entertainment  or  instruc- 
tion, the  volume  unquestionably  deserves  the  place  which  it  has 
already  obtained  among  books  of  Travels.  The  edition  before 
us  has  the  sin  upon  its  head,  which  '  does  most  easily  beset9 
such  works  in  these  days ;  it  is  far  too  dear ;  but  this  fault  baft 
since  been  corrected,  as  is  usual,  by  the  subsequent  publication 
of  an  octavo  edition  for  more  general  use. 

Captain  Keppel  and  his  friends,  having  met  at  Bombay,  from 
various  parts  of  India,  agreed  to  perform  the  overland  journey 
together.  They  were  conveyed  to  Bussorah  by  sea  in  a  king's 
ship,  the  Alligator,  through  the  kindness  of  Captain  Alexander, 


*  We  have  heard  a  bon  mot  on  the  subject,  by  a  great  lawyer  in  the 
sister  kingdom,  who,  when  asked  by  the  Viceroy  what  Captain  Keppel 
meant  by  *  Personal  Travels,'  replied,  that  lawyers  were  wont  to  use 
this  word  in  contradistinction  to  *  Real'  We  hope  this  joke  may  put  an 
end  to  the  conceit  in  question. 
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and  had  for  fellow-passenger  a  dignitary  of  the  Persian  court, 
his  highness  Futteh  Ali  Khan,  by  descent  son  of  Lootf  Ali,  the 
last  king  of  the  Zund  dynasty,  and  in  his  own  person  an  eunuch 
of  his  brother-in-law's  seraglio.  His  highness  had  been  on  a 
visit  to  oar  government  at  Calcutta,  where  he  so  much  appro- 
ved of  his  entertainment,  that  there  appears  to  have  been  some 
difficulty  in  prevailing  upon  him  (we  believe  '  humbly  advising9 
is  the  technical  phrase)  to  return — but  ill  health  powerfully  en- 
forced whatever  hints  may  have  been  given,  and  he  was  now  upon 
his  way  homeward*  Our  author  notes  a  compliment  which  he 
paid  to  the  English  nation,  when  discussing  the  value  of  the 
steam-boats.  €  When  arts  were  in  their  infancy,'  said  he,  *  it  was 

*  natural  to  give  die  Devil  credit  for  any  new  invention ;  but  now, 

*  so  advanced  are  the  English  in  every  kind  of  improvement,  that 
'  they  are  more  than  a  match  for  the  Devil  himself/  The  first 
place  of  importance  at  which  they  touch  is  Muscat,  where  they 
are  kindly  received  by  the  Imaum,  a  gracious  prince,  exceedingly 
beloved  by  his  subjects,  and  popular  also  with  strangers.  His 
manner  of  succeeding,  no  doubt,  was  a  little  licentious  in  point  of 
morality.  When  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  conceived  a  dis- 
content with  his  uncle,  the  former  Imaum.  The  reason  is  not 
stated;  nor  do  we  apprehend,  that  except  the  act  of  living, 
which  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  continued  insult,  any 
part  of  his  late  highness's  conduct  was  blameable.  The  ne- 
phew, however,  could  no  longer  bear  this  treatment ;  and  pro- 
posing a  ride  one  morning,  got  behind  the  sovereign,  and  with- 
out further  ceremony  slew  him  with  his  scymitar ;  he  then  did 
not  continue  his  airing,  but  returned  to  town,  and  proclaimed 
himself  Imaum  without  any  opposition.     '  As  to  the  mere  act 

*  of  murdering  his  relative,  it  is  held  in  the  light  of  a  "  family 
'  "  difference,"  and  is  no  bar  to  his  standing  well  in  public  es- 

*  timation,  as  a  prince  of  a  mild  and  peaceable  demeanour*' 
Another  less  unpleasing  anecdote  is  subjoined. 

*  la  quitting  the  Imaum  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  an  anecdote  of 
the  man  who  admitted  us  into  the  court,  his  bold  countenance  having 
particularly  attracted  our  attention.  He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
most  formidable  of  the  famous  Wabhabbee  pirates,  whose  successful  de- 
predations struck  terror  throughout  these  seas,  and  threatened  the  total 
extinction  of  the  Imaum's  power.  A  reverse  of  fortune  led  him  to  offer 
his  services  to  the  Imaum :  they  were  immediately  accepted,  and  the  pi- 
rate was  not  ungrateful.  In  the  action  of  Beneeboo-Ali,  his  Highness 
was  deserted  by  his  troops,  was  wounded  in  the  wrist,  and  would  have 
been  taken  prisoner,  but  for  the  exertions  of  his  former  foe,  who  alone  re- 
mained faithful  to  him.  Ever  since  that  time,  he  has  held  a  confidential 
situation  about  his  person.' 
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These,  and  the  like  peculiarities  of  Eastern  courts,  abound  In 
such  works  as  this.  Of  course,  anything  like  murders  commit- 
ted by  royal  and  princely  hands,  are  wholly  unknown  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and,  among  the  English  at  least,  it  is  quite  certain,  that 
any  foreign  prince  known  to  have  been  guilty  of  an  assassi- 
nation, never  could  be  permitted  to  land,  much  less  be  received 
with  favour,  either  by  the  well  or  die  ill-dressed  mob  of  our 
towns.  But  the  perpetration  of  such  acts,  is  not  the  only  cha- 
racteristic of  Oriental  despotism ;  there  are  other  enormities  so 
hurtful  to  the  interests,  and  so  utterly  degrading  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people,  that  the  English  reader  must  regard  with  in- 
finite pity,  the  nation  which  is  subject  to  them. 

The  magnificent  ideas  which  the  style  of  Eastern  story  gives 
us  of  the  famous  places  in  Persia,  and  Arabia,  receive  a  woful 
correction  from  the  matter-of-fact  details  of  travellers ;  but  in 
no  instanoe  is  there  such  an  abatement  required  as  at  Bussorah. 

1  After  breakfast,  we  received  a  visit  from  the  Sheikh,  or  Chief  of  Dir- 
hemmia,  who  begged  us  to  pay  him  a  visit.  His  residence  was  of  the  ge- 
neral appearance  of  an  Arab  chieftain's.  It  was  inclosed  within  a  mad 
fort,  and,  considering  its  situation  in  a  sandy  desert,  certainly  did  great 
credit  to  the  projector.  The  name  Dirhemmia  is  derived  from  Dirhem,  a 
small  coin,  signifying  the  expense  the  building  occasioned.  In  taking 
us  round  the  premises,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  our  host  expected  un- 
qualified approbation  of  everything  he  showed  us.  That  upon  which 
he  seemed  most  to  pride  himself,  were  his  large  reservoirs  of  water,  a 
characteristic  of  the  value  the  desert  Arab  attaches  to  this  first  necessary 
of  life.  He  next  took  us  round  the  fortifications,  which,  as  he  seemed  to 
appeal  to  us  for  an  opinion,  we  pronounced  to  be  tajoob,  (wonderful,) 
though  we  would  scarcely  have  trusted  our  backs  against  the  battle- 
ments. 

«  The  city  of  Bussorah  is  inclosed  within  a  wall,  eight  miles  in  circum- 
ference. Of  this  space,  the  greatest  portion  is  laid  out  in  gardens  and 
plantations  of  date  trees.  It  is  traversed  throughout  by  numerous  canals, 
supplied  by  the  Euphrates,  into  which  they  empty  themselves  at  every 
turn  of  tide.  The  abundance  of  water,  besides  irrigating  the  gardens, 
which  it  does  effectually,  might  also  be  the  means  of  keeping  the  town 
clean,  were  there  not  in  the  inhabitants  an  innate  love  of  filth.  Bussorah 
is  the  dirtiest  town  even  in  the  Turkish  dominions.  The  streets,  which 
are  narrow  and  irregular,  are  almost  insupportable  from  the  stench.  Some 
houses  are  built  of  kiln-burnt  bricks,  but  the  greater  number  are  of  mud. 
From  these  project  several  long  spouts  made  of  the  body  of  the  date  tree, 
which  convey  filth  of  every  description  into  the  streets,  so  that  a  passen- 
ger is  in  frequent  danger  of  an  Edinburgh  salutation,  without  the  friendly 
caution  of  Gardez  ho. 

1  The  old  bazaar  is  extremely  mean.  Rafters  are  laid  across  the  top,  and 
covered  with  ragged  mats,  wmch  prove  but  a  poor  protection  against  the 
heat  of  the  sun.    Throughout  the  bazaar  we  observed  numerous  coffee- 
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homes;  they  are  spacious  unfurnished  apartments,  with  benches  of  ma- 
sonry built  round  the  walls,  and  raised  about  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
On  these  are  placed  mats ;  at  the  bar  are  ranged  numerous  coffee-pots, 
and  pipes  of  different  descriptions.  It  is  customary  for  every  smoker  to 
bring  his  own  tobacco.  These  houses  were  principally  filled  by  Jani- 
zaries, who  were  puffing  clouds  from  their  pipes  in  true  Turkish  taci- 
turnity. 

*  Tne  principal  trade  is  with  our  Indian  possessions,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  English  ships,  is  confined  to  Arabian  vessels.  The  re- 
turn for  the  articles  with  which  we  furnish  them,  are  pearls,  horses,  cop- 
per, dates,  and  raw  silk.  The  population  is  estimated  at  sixty  thousand, 
principally  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Armenians  ;  but  I  hare  no  doubt,  that  on  a 
close  inquiry,  there  would  be  found  natives  of  erery  country  in  Asia. 
Dates  are  the  principal  production  here ;  there  are,  besides,  quantities  of 
rice,  wheat,  barley,  and  abundance  of  fruits  and  vegetables.' 

Our  author  and  his  companions  quitted  the  ship  at  Bussorab, 
and  proceeded  in  a  boat.  The  following  lively  passage,  gives  the 
description  of  their  first  interview  with  the  Arabs  of  the  desert. 

'  The  village  was  a  collection  of  about  fifty  mat  huts,  with  pent  roofs, 
from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  long.  The  frame  of  the  huts  somewhat  resem- 
bled the  ribs  of  a  ship  inverted.  It  was  formed  of  bundles  of  reeds  tied 
together ;  the  mat  covering  was  of  the  leaves  of  the  date  tree.  An  old 
Mussulman  tomb  stands  on  a  mound  at  the  south  end  of  the  village,  and 
is  the  only  building  in  which  any  other  material  than  reed  and  date  leaves 
have  been  employed. 

'  When  we  reached  the  banks  of  the  river,  we  had  to  wait  for  our  boat, 
which  was  tracking  round  a  headland,  and  was  still  at  some  distance  from 
us ;  so  we  stood  with  our  backs  to  the  water  to  prevent  any  attack  from 
the  rear.  In  the  meantime  crowds  of  the  inhabitants  continued  to  press 
forward.  As  their  numbers  were  greatly  superior  to  ours,  and  their  de- 
meanour rather  equivocal,  we  tried  by  our  manners  to  show  as  little  dis- 
trust of  them  as  possible  ;  not  so  our  guards,  who,  from  being  of  the  same 
profession  of  these  marauders,  treated  them  with  less  ceremony,  and  stood 
by  us  the  whole  time  with  their  guns  loaded  and  cocked,  their  fingers  on 
the  triggers,  and  the  muzzles  presented  towards  the  crowd.  Some  of  the 
Arabs  occasionally  came  forward  to  look  at  our  fire-arms,  particularly  our 
double-barrelled  guns,  but  whenever  they  attempted  to  touch  them,  were 
always  repulsed  by  our  guard,  who  kept  them  at  a  distance.  In  the  midst 
of  this  curious  interview,  the  sheikh,  or  chief  of  the  village,  a  venerable- 
looking  old  man  with  a  long  white  beard,  came,  accompanied  by  two 
others,  and  brought  us  a  present  of  a  sheep ;  for  which,  according  to  cus- 
tom, we  gave  double  its  value  in  money.  The  sheikh's  arrival,  and  our 
pecuniary  acknowledgment  of  his  present,  seemed  to  be  an  earnest  of 
amity,  as  the  crowd,  by  his  directions,  retired  to  a  small  distance,  and 
formed  themselves  into  a  semicircle— himself  and  his  two  friends  sitting 
about  four  yards  in  front. 

*  The  scene  to  us  was  of  the  most  lively  interest.  Around  us,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  was  a  trackless  desert ;  to  our  left  was  the  rude  vil- 
lage of  the  wanderers,  and  immediately  in  the  foreground  were  the  pri- 
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mitive  inhabitants,  unchanged,  probably,  in  dress,  customs,  or  language 
since  the  time  of  the  "  wild  man"  Ishmael,  their  ancestor.  There  was 
little  variety  in  the  dress  of  the  men — a  large  brown  shirt  with  open 
sleeves,  extending  to  the  knee,  and  bound  round  the  loins  with  a  leathern 
girdle,  formed  their  principal,  and  sometimes  only  habiliment ;  a  few  wore 
the  handkerchief  or  turban.  They  were  armed  either  with  long  spears  or 
massive  clubs.  The  dress  of  the  females  was  also  a  loose  shirt,  but  not 
being  bound  at  the  waist,  it  left  he  person  considerably  exposed.  Some 
of  the  women  had  rings  in  their  noses,  others  wore  necklaces  of  silver 
coins,  and  the  hair  of  several  of  the  girls  was  divided  into  long  plaits,  and 
completely  studded  with  coins ;  they  were  all  more  or  less  tattooed  on  the 
face,  hands,  and  feet,  and  some  were  marked  on  the  ankles  with  pone* 
tures  resembling  the  clock  of  a  stocking.  This  valley  is  called  Goomruk, 
and  its  inhabitants  are  notorious  robbers  :  they  are  subject  to  the  sheikh 
of  Montefeikh.' 

The  dread  of  robbers,  which  in  other  countries  is  so  gratuitous 
a  pain  to  the  way-faring  man,  and  such  a  source  of  authority, 
if  not  profit  also,  to  his  guide,  has  a  very  solid  foundation  in 
a  country  where  whole  tribes  give  themselves  up  to  a  life  of  in- 
discriminate plunder.  Yet,  even  in  Arabia,  our  travellers  found 
the  danger  less  than  was  represented,  partly,  no  doubt,  owing 
to  their  own  courage  and  spirit  Working  up  against  the 
stream  and  the  windings  of  a  river,  the  robbers  nad  every  op- 
portunity for  successfully  attacking  them.  Once  they  came  in 
the  night  into  an  encampment  of  renowned  plunderers,  who  were 
on  the  move,  for  all  their  tents  save  eight  or  ten  were  struck* 
They  challenged  our  gallant  countrymen,  demanding  why  they 
travelled  so  late,  and  what  their  bark  was  laden  with  r  The  Cap- 
tain Aboo  Nasir,  made  answer  for  them,  ( that  they  had  troops 
'  on  board,  were  going  on  their  journey,  and  were  laden  with 
(tfire9  with  which  they  should  accommodate  the  querists  if  they 
'  did  not  leave  the  bank ;'  a  hint  which  proved  instantaneously 
effectual. 

The  excellent  adaptation  of  the  soil  for  building,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  is  known,  but  perhaps  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently estimated. 

'  The  soil  of  ancient  Assyria  and  Babylonia  consists  of  a  fine  clay, 
mixed  with  sand,  with  which,  as  the  waters  of  the  river  retire,  the  shores 
are  covered.  This  compost,  when  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  becomes 
a  hard  and  solid  mass,  and  forms  the  finest  material  for  the  beautiful 
bricks  for  which  Babylon  was  so  celebrated.  We  all  put  to  the  test  the 
adaptation  of  this  mud  for  pottery,  by  taking  some  of  it  while  wet  from 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  then  moulding  it  into  any  form  we  pleased. 
Having  been  exposed  to  the  sun  for  half  an  hour,  it  became  as  hard  as 
stone.  These  remarks  are  important,  as  the  indication  of  buildings 
throughout  this  region  are  different  from  those  of  other  countries,  the  uni- 
versal substitution  of  brick  for  stone  being  observable  in  all  the  numerous 
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nuns  that  we  Waited,  including  those  of  the  great  cities  of  Seleucia,  Ctesi- 
phon,  and  of  the  mighty  Babylon  herself,  for  which  we  have  the  authority 
of  Scripture,  that  her  builders  "  had  brick  for  stone,  and  slime  had  they 
"for  mortar.'" • 

While  at  Bagdad,  the  author  and  his  friend  undertook  an  ex- 
pedition to  Babylon,  the  account  of  which  is  given  in  a  very  in- 
teresting and  lively  manner.  Among  other  incidents  on  the 
way,  they  fell  in  with  various  caravans  of  Persian  pilgrims. 

'  The  higher  class  of  Persians  were  generally  mounted  on  good  horses, 
unencumbered  by  any  burden,  except  the  apparatus  of  the  kuleon,  or  Per- 
sian pipe.  Two  or  three  servants,  mounted  on  horses  lightly  laden  with 
baggage,  formed  the  suite  of  one  person.  The  equipages  are  always  very 
light — a  Persian  rejecting,  as  superfluous,  many  travelling  articles  that 
would  with  us  be  deemed  indispensable.  The  bed,  for  instance,  is  a 
small  carpet  of  the  size  of  a  hearth-rug. 

*  In  each  caravan,  the  women  comprised  about  a  third  of  the  party. 
The  wives  of  the  rich  rode  astride  on  horses ;  those  of  the  poorer  class 
were  either  placed  on  the  baggage-cattle,  or  seated  in  a  pair  of  covered 
panniers  slung  across  a  mule— one  woman  in  each  pannier.  The  most 
remarkable,  and  not  the  least  numerous  part  of  this  assemblage,  was  the 
crowd  of  defunct  Shiahs,  whose  corpses  were  going  to  be  buried  at  the 
tomb  of  the  patron  Saint.  These  bodies  were  enclosed  in  common  wooden 
coffins,  in  shape  and  size  not  unlike  those  used  by  the  lower  orders  in 
England :  two  of  them  were  slung  across  one  mule.  One  man  had  gene- 
rally the  charge  of  six  or  eight  bodies. 

'  The  men  who  convey  these  corpses  to  Meshed  Ali  are  not  the  rela- 
tions of  the  deceased  parties,  but  persons  who  gain  a  livelihood  by  this 
peculiar  occupation. 

'  No  order  of  march  seemed  to  be  observed  by  the  caravans — the  li- 
ving and  dead  were  indiscriminately  jumbled  together.  Often,  when  halted 
for  the  night,  the  coffins  were  thrown  down  in  the  first  vacant  space  in 
the  caravanserai,  and  the  bodies,  though  embalmed,  were  not  so  imper- 
vious to  a  burning  sun  as  to  be  free  from  a  most  disagreeable  smell.  Ac- 
cording to  Niebuhr,  two  thousand  dead  and  five  thousand  living  annually 

to  Meshed  Ali.  Besides  the  corpses  which  come  direct  from  Persia 
or  interment,  many  are  brought  from  India  for  the  same  purpose.' 

The  adaptation  of  the  clay  in  this  country  for  building,  ac- 
counts at  once  for  the  ease  with  which  vast  structures  were 
raised,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  decayed.  We  hear  of 
large  towns  built  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  ruins  of  even  suck 
a  city  as  Babylon,  now  present  hardly  the  vestige  of  any  build- 
ing" ever  having  been  there.  The  Tower  of  Babel  was  care- 
fully examined  by  Captain  Keppel ;  it  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  large  mound  or  nil],  with  a  castle  on  the  top,  in  mount- 
ing to  which,  the  traveller  now  and  then  discovers,  through  the 
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light  sandy  soil,  that  he  is  treading  on  a  vast  heap  of  bricks. 
The  total  circumference  of  the  rain  is  2286  feet,  though  the 
building  itself  was  only  2000,  allowing  500  to  the  stadium, 
which  Herodotus  assigns  as  the  side  of  its  square.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  west  side  is  198  feet.  What  seemed  a  castle  at  a 
distance,  when  examined,  proves  to  be  a  solid  mass  of  kiln-burnt 
bricks,  37  feet  high,  and  28  broad.  Many  fragments  of  stones, 
marble,  and  broken  bricks,  lie  scattered  over  the  ruins;  and 
manifest  traces  are  to  be  seen  not  only  of  violence  having  been 
employed  to  destroy  the  tower  or  temple,  but  of  fire  having  been 
a  chief  instrument  in  the  work  of  destruction.  Our  travellers 
found  the  mound  to  be  a  harbouring  place  for  numberless  wild 
beasts,  which  made  the  visit  a  service  of  some  danger.  The 
ruins  of  Babylon  exhibit  only  an  infinite  succession  of  small 
mounds  and  hillocks,  with  here  and  there  a  few  bricks  and  other 
fragments  of  building.  The  largest  specimen  of  a  structure,  is 
what  the  workmen  call  the  kasr  or  palace, — the  walls  are  eight 
feet  thick,  of  the  finest  brick,  laid  in  a  cement  so  tenacious  that 
the  natives  have  given  up  the  idea  of  pulling  it  to  pieces,  and 
using  the  materials,  as  they  have  much  of  the  other  buildings ; 
for  Hilleh  has  been  built  entirely  out  of  this  great  quarry. 

The  disappointment  experienced  by  the  traveller  who  visits 
Bussorah,  has  been  already  adverted  to.  Bagdad  is  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  as  fallacious  to  the  hopes. 

'  A  traveller  coming  by  water  from  Bussorah  is  likely  to  be  much  struck 
with  Bagdad  on  his  first  arrival.  Having  been  for  some  time  past  accus- 
tomed to  see  nothing  but  a  desert — there  being  no  cultivation  on  that  side 
of  the  city  by  which  he  arrives — he  does  not  observe  any  change  that 
would  warn  him  of  his  approach  to  a  populous  city.  He  continues  wind- 
ing up  the  Tigris  through  all  its  numerous  headlands,  when  this  once  re- 
nowned city  of  gardens  burets  suddenly  on  his  sight.  Its  first  view  jus- 
tifies the  idea  that  he  is  approaching  the  residence  of  the  renowned  Caliph, 
Harouu  Alraschid,  in  the  height  of  its  splendour ;  a  crowd  of  early  asso- 
ciations rushes  across  his  mind,  and  seems  to  reduce  to  reality  scenes 
which,  from  boyish  recollections,  are  so  blended  with  magic  and  fairy  lore, 
that  he  may  for  a  moment  imagine  himself  arrived  at  the  City  of  the  En- 
chanters. 

'  Bagdad  is  surrounded  by  a  battlemented  wall ;  the  part  towards  the 
palace,  as  was  the  case  in  ancient  Babylon,  is  ornamented  with  glazed 
tiles  of  various  colours.  The  graceful  minarets,  and  the  beautifully  shaped 
domes  of  the  mosques,  are  sure  to  attract  his  eye.  One  or  two  of  these 
are  gaudily  decorated  with  glazed  tiles  of  blue,  white,  and  yellow,  which, 
formed  into  a  mosaic  of  flowers,  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun :  the  variegated 
foliage  of  the  trees  of  these  numerous  gardens,*  which  most  probably 

•  Bag,  or  more  properly  Baugh,  (the  first  syllable  of  the  word  Baugh- 
dad,)  signifies  parden. 
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have  given  the  name  to  the  city,  serve  aa  a  beautiful  back-ground  to  the 
picture.  Thus  far  the  traveller  is  allowed  to  indulge  his  reverie ;  but  on 
entering  the  walls,  his  vision  is  dispelled. 

*  The  walls  are  of  mud :  the  streets,  which  are  scarcely  wide  enough  to 
allow  two  persons  to  pass,  are  so  empty,  that  he  could  almost  fancy  the 
inhabitants  had  died  of  the  plague :  he  looks  upwards— two  dead  walls 
meet  his  eyes ;  he  now  enters  the  bazaar,  aud  finds  that  he  has  no  reason 
to  complain  of  want  of  population ;  a  mass  of  dirty  wretches  render  his 
road  almost  impassable ;  with  some  difficulty  he  jostles  through  a  succes- 
sion of  narrow  cloistered  passages,  traversing  each  other  at  right  angles ; 
the  light,  which  is  admitted  by  holes  a  foot  in  diameter  from  the  top,  gives 
to  the  sallow  features  of  the  crowd  below  a  truly  consumptive  appearance, 
agreeing  well  with  the  close,  hot,  fulsome  smell  of  bad  ventilation.  The 
traveller,  by  this  time,  has  seen  sufficient  to  cure  him  of  the  dreams  of 
earlier  life ;  and,  on  arriving  at  his  destination,  he  makes  a  woful  compa- 
rison between  the  reality  of  the  scenes  and  die  picture  imagination  had 
drawn.  Such,  or  nearly  such,  was  the  impression  first  made  by  my  ar- 
rival in  Bagdad. 

*  The  interior  of  a  house  is  much  more  comfortable  than  its  outward 
appearance  would  lead  you  to  expect.  The  residence  of  Aga  Saikeis 
is  not  a  bad  specimen ;  it  consists  of  a  succession  of  square  courts  sur- 
rounded by  galleries,  each  forming  a  distinct  habitation.  In  the  outer 
court  is  a  room,  or  rather  a  recess,  forming  three  sides  of  a  square,  and 
open  towards  the  front ;  this,  in  Persian,  is  called  the  Drifter  Khoneh, 
(office,)  where  the  ordinary  business  of  the  day  is  transacted :  the  second 
court  is  somewhat  larger,  but  of  a  similar  structure,  in  which  is  also  a  re- 
cess ;  this  is  the  {Dewan  Khoneh)  audience-room.  From  the  galleries 
are  partitioned  off  several  rooms,  some  of  which  we  occupied,  having  win- 
dows opening  to  the  court,  formed  of  small  diamond-shaped  panes  of  glass 
of  every  colour,  and  disposed  in  various  fantastic  shapes :  the  interior  of 
these  chambers  is  decorated  in  the  same  style ;  the  ceiling  is  composed  of 
a  kind  of  trellice-work  describing  flowers  of  different  colours.  The  walls 
are  formed  into  small  arched  recesses,  of  the  Arabesque  order,  and  are 
gilded  in  a  gaudy  manner.  The  number  of  these  courts  is  increased  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  bouse ;  the  innermost  always  comprising  the 
baram,  or  women's  apartments.  The  few  windows  that  look  towards  the 
street,  are  covered  with  a  frame  of  lattice-work.  During  the  warm 
weather,  the  inhabitants  sleep  on  bedsteads  placed  on  the  roofs,  which 
are  flat,  and  surrounded  by  parapet  walls.  As  some  of  the  roofs  are 
more  elevated  than  others,  those  occupying  the  highest  can  observe  the 
women  who  dwell  in  the  lower  apartments ;  but  a  stranger  will  think  well 
before  he  indulges  his  curiosity,  as  a  Turk  would  feel  himself  justified  in 
•ending  a  ball  through  the  head  of  his  prying  neighbour.' 

In  bis  voyage  up  the  Tigris  to  Bagdad,  Major  Keppel  has 
fallen  into  an  error  in  the  situation  he  assigns  to  Seleucia.  He 
has  mistaken  some  ruins,  which  lie  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  immediately  opposite  to  Ctesiphon,  for  the  remains  of 
that  city,  bnt  which  we  shall  presently  show  are  the  ruins  of 
KochS  or  CockS, — a  town  built  after  Seleucia  was  entirely  de- 
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stroyed.  This  bas  also  led  him  to  suppose  that  Selencia  and 
Ctesiphon  were  united  under  the  name  of  II  Modayn, — whereas, 
it  was  Ctesiphon  and  Roche  which  were  so  united.  As  this  in- 
volves a  question  of  some  geographical  curiosity,  we  shall  bestow 
a  few  words  on  it. 

Seleucia  was  founded  293  years  before  Christ,  by  Seleucus 
Nicator.  It  lay  to  the  west  side  of  the  Tigris,  and  obtained  the 
name  of  Seleucia  '  on  the  Tigris/  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
many  other  Seleucias,  and  not  because  it  was  built  upon  the 
banks  of  that  river.  It  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  cities 
founded  by  Seleucus,  and  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  was  most  favourably  situated  for  commerce.  It 
was  peopled  from  Babylon ;  and  after  the  entire  destruction  of 
that  city,  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Macedonian  conquests  in 
Upper  Asia.  It  was  inhabited  by  Syrians,  Macedonians,  and 
Greeks, — its  population,  according  to  Pliny,  amounting  to  six 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  governed  by  its  own 
laws  like  an  independent  colony,  and  thus  flourished  under  the 
protection  of  a  great  state,  without  being  subservient  to  it. 

Long  after  the  fall  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  and  while  Se- 
leucia still  retained  its  importance,  some  wandering  tribes  of 
Parthians,  tempted  by  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  fixed  their 
winter  residence  at  Ctesiphon,  at  that  time  a  small  village  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  distant  about  five  miles  from  Se- 
leucia. The  Parthian  camp  soon  attracted  vast  multitudes  to 
the  place,  and  Ctesiphon,  swelling  into  a  vast  city,  soon  became 
a  powerful  rival  to  Seleucia.  The  arrival  of  the  Roman  armies, 
under  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  the  commencement  of  the  misfor- 
tunes which  ended  in  the  final  destruction  of  the  Grecian  colo- 
ny. Under  the  pretext  of  forming  an  alliance  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  Ctesiphon,  their  common  enemy,  the  Romans,  having 
failed  in  this  attempt,  treacherously  turned  their  arms  against 
their  ally,  slew  300,000  of  the  inhabitants,  and  plundered  the 
city  of  everything  that  was  valuable.  From  this  blow  Seleucia 
never  recovered.  Severus,  in  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
found  it  deserted  like  Babylon  ;  and  when  Julian  passed  through 
that  country,  in  his  expedition  against  the  Persians,  he  could 
only  discover  a  few  ruins  lying  here  and  there. 

We  know  the  general  situation  of  Seleucia  from  Strabo  and 
Pliny,  but  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  its  precise  position  from 
the  minute  account  given  by  Marcellinus  Ammianus,  a  most  ac- 
curate historian,  and  who  himself  accompanied  the  army  of  Ju- 
lian, lib.  xxiv.  2,  3,  4,  5. 

It  was  situated  upon  the  Nahr  Malka,  or  royal  canal,  which 
communicates  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  in  a  south-east- 
erly direction  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  city  was  on  the  east  side 
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of  the  canal,  extending  along  its  banks.  The  figure  resembled 
an  eagle  with  outspread  wings, — the  long  side  being  parallel 
to  the  Nahr  Malka,  and  the  most  easterly  point  lying  within  a 
mile  of  the  Tigris.  From  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  city, 
there  went  a  canal,  dug  by  Trajan,  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing the  waters  of  die  Nahr  Malka,  by  a  short  cut,  into  the  Ti- 
gris ;  and  which  canal  was  consequently  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Nahr  Malka. 

In  a  south-easterly  direction  from  Seleucia,  at  the  distance 
of  three  miles,  and  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  lay  the 
town  of  Koch6,  originally  a  small  village,  inhabited  by  the  rem- 
nant of  the  inhabitants  of  Seleucia,  who  assembled  here  after 
the  destruction  of  their  city,  but  afterwards  enlarged  and  strong- 
ly fortified  by  the  Ctesiphonians,  so  as  to  become  a  protection 
to  Ctesiphon  against  any  attack  from  the  western  side  of  the  ri- 
ver. The  Nahr  Malka  joined  the  Tigris  a  short  distance  below 
the  cities  of  Koch6  and  Ctesiphon,  forming  at  this  point  a  very 
acute  angle  with  the  river,  as  we  learn  from  Ptolemy,  who  says, 
that  *  there  was  little  ground  between  the  canal  and  the  Tigris 
*  near  the  point  of  junction/  We  shall  be  able  to  verify  these 
situations,  by  following  the  operations  of  the  Emperor  Julian. 

After  taking  Penzor,  a  town  upon  the  Euphrates,  about  50 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  Ctesiphon,  the  Roman  army  marched 
directly  to  Ctesiphon,  passing  through  the  ruins  of  Seleucia,  be- 
fore it  reached  either  the  Nahr  Malka,  or  the  canal  of  Trajan. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Roman  fleet,  having  left  the  Euphrates, 
sailed  down  the  Nahr  Malka,  and  cast  anchor  above  the  point 
where  the  canal  of  Trajan  commences.  The  army  was  encamp- 
ed near  the  ruins  of  Seleucia,  and  protected  by  a  ditch  and  ram- 
part against  any  attack  from  the  garrison  of  Koch6.  If  the  fleet 
had  proceeded  to  the  Tigris  by  the  Nahr  Malka,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  army  marched  to  Koch6  by  land,  Julian  would 
have  found  himself  cut  off  from  his  navy,  by  the  intermediate 
position  of  Koche  and  Ctesiphon.  Accordingly,  he  provided 
against  this  difficulty,  by  causing  the  soldiers  to  clear  out  the 
canal  of  Trajan,  which  from  neglect  had  become  in  a  great  mea- 
sure impassable.  The  waters  of  the  Nahr  Malka  being  intercept- 
ed by  a  strong  dyke  thrown  across  its  channel,  were  then  poured 
into  the  canal  of  Trajan,  and  afforded  a  passage  for  the  fleet, 
which  sailed  triumphantly  down  the  Tigris  to  Ctesiphon,  while 
the  army,  crossing  the  canal  by  a  temporary  bridge,  marched  to 
Koche.* 


*  Ammian.  wiv.  6.  Plin.  vi.  26.     Gibbon,  iv.  178,  et  secj. 

The  positions  we  have  assigned. for  the  respective  places  abovemen- 
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This  teems  to  us  to  decide,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
the  relative  sites  of  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  and  Koche.  There  re- 
mains only  to  reconcile  the  distances  which  different  authors 
have  assigned  between  those  cities.  Pliny  says  Selencia  was 
three  miles  from  Ctesiphon,  and  nearly  the  same  distance  may 
be  collected  from  Strabo  ;*  but  Ptolemy  makes  it  about  twelve 
miles.  Now,  if  we  recollect  the  vast  size  of  Selencia,  larger  than 
Antioch,  according  to  Strabo,  and  occupying,  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  a  much  greater  space  than  the  largest  European  ci- 
ties,— the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  two  distances  of  Puny  and 
Ptolemy,  will  not  be  insurmountable.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
suppose  that  Pliny  measured  from  the  most  northern  point  of 
Koche,  to  the  most  southern  extremity  of  Seleucia ;  and  that 
Ptolemy  took  Aw  distance  from  the  centre  of  Ctesiphon,  to  that 
part  of  Seleucia  which  extended  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
along  the  Nahr  Malka  towards  the  Euphrates.  But  be  that  as 
it  may,  the  reasons  and  authorities  we  have  given,  fully  bear  us 
out  in  saying,  that  Seleucia  and  Koche  are  perfectly  distinct ; 
and  that  the  remains  of  the  former  city,  if  indeed  any  now  ex- 
ist, must  be  looked  for  a  distance  of  three  miles  at  least  from 
the  city  of  Ctesiphon. 

Upon  this  subject  we  have  only  farther  to  add,  that  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  Ctesiphon  and  Koche  were  united  by  the  Caliph 
Shapour,  under  the  name  of  II  Modayn,  an  Arabic  word,  signi- 
fying the  *  Two  cities,9  and  became  the  winter  residence  of  the 
Tassanides.  In  the  sixth  century,  Khosrou,  or  Chosroes,  a  de- 
scendant of  Ardeschir,  was  crowned  at  Modayn,  and  built  the 
palace,  the  ruins  of  which  are  now  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  Tank  Kisra,  or  arch  of  Chosroes. 

Our  author  left  Bagdad,  and  passing  over  the  ruins  of  Arte- 
mita  and  Apollonia,  which  he  describes  and  learnedly  illustrates, 


tioned,  are  farther  confirmed  by  Arrian,  quoted  by  Stephanos,  Byz.  in 
verb.  K*x*-  '  The  King  travelled  from  Selencia,  which  lies  not  far  from 
'  the  Tigris,  to  the  village  of  Koche.'  We  may  also  refer  to  Gregory, 
(Nanzianzen,)  a  writer  of  the  fourth  century,  who  describes  Koche  as  a 
*  strong  place  opposite  to  Ctesiphon,'  which  city  he  places  to  the  north 
of  the  point  where  the  Nahr  Malka  falls  into  the  Tigris.  D*  Anville,  in- 
deed, makes  the  Nahr  Malka  fall  into  the  Tigris  to  the  north  of  Ctesi- 
phon, but  it  is  so  impossible  to  reconcile  this  with  the  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  Ammianus,  that,  knowing  the  accuracy  of  that  writer,  we  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  supposing  D' Anville  to  be  mistaken— unless,  in- 
deed, he  has  been  deceived  by  some  other  canal,  which  he  has  taken  for 
the  Nahr  Malka.  D'Anville  never  was  on  the  spot  himself. 
•  Plin.  vL  136.    Strabo,  xvi.  743. 
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he  crossed  the  Diala  on  a  kelluck,  or  raft  of  reeds,  floating  upon 
inflated  sheepskins,  and  paddled  with  oars  also  of  reeds,  although 
the  river  is  a  hundred  yards  wide,  and  very  rapid.  In  passing 
through  the  mountainous  district  of  this  neighbourhood,  they 
made  a  narrow  escape  from  robbers;  but  we  will  venture  to  say, 
that  no  part  of  their  adventures  brought  them  much  nearer  to 
actual  peril,  and  of  the  worst  description,  than  the  following, 
which  we  insert  as  a  wholesome  caution  to  all  travellers : — 

'  After  these  interruptions,  we  again  laid  ourselves  down  to  rest,  when 
an  incident  occurred,  which  was  nearly  proving  of  a  tragical  nature,  and 
will  serve  to  show  the  state  of  watchfulness  in  which  we  were. 

'  It  had  been  our  custom  every  night,  previous  to  sleeping,  to  examine 
•ur  arms,  and  then  to  place  our  swords  beside  us,  and  our  pistols  under 
our  pillows. 

'  I  had  been  asleep  about  half  an  hour,  when  I  was  awoke  by  a  rust- 
ling in  the  tent :  upon  looking  to  the  place  whence  the  noise  proceeded, 
I  could  distinctly  perceive  the  figure  of  a  man  forcing  himself  through  one 
of  the  divisions.  With  my  mind  fully  occupied  with  the  late  attack,  I  im- 
mediately cocked  my  pistols ;  and,  with  the  muzzle  presented  to  the  dark 
figure  which  appeared  to  be  creeping  along,  I  begged  that  Mr  Hamilton, 
to  prevent  accidents,  would  come  close  to  me  before  I  fired.  By  great 
good  fortune  he  called  out,  and  I  discovered  that  he  was  the  supposed 
robber,  who,  having  gone  to  speak  to  Mr  Lamb,  had  been  unable  to  open 
the  door  on  his  return,  and  had  forced  his  way  in  the  manner  described.' 

The  scenery  now  becomes  more  varied.  The  mountain  pass- 
es are  grand  and  picturesque ;  there  are  many  hills  of  perpetual 
verdure  in  the  higher  regions ;  the  groups  of  shepherds  and  tra- 
vellers in  the  Eastern  costume,  give  additional  life  to  the  land- 
scape ;  and  towns  and  villages  lie  more  thickly  scattered  on  the 
line  of  march.  In  general,  the  natives  treated  the  party  civilly, 
rather  erring  through  excess  of  courtesy,  than  the  want  of  it, 
and  intruding  somewhat  too  much,  through  curiosity  to  see  and 
converse  with  strange  persons.  They  reached  Kermanshah,  the 
capital,  in  safety,  and  found  it  a  pleasant  town,  situated  at  the 
upper  end  of  a  deep  woody  ravine,  well  compassed  with  gardens, 
walks,  canals,  reservoirs  of  water,  and  kiosks,  or  pleasure-houses* 

They  found  established  here  Messrs  de  Veaux  and  Court, 
two  French  officers  in  the  service  of  the  prince,  who  received 
them  with  much  hospitality,  and  were  of  great  use  to  them  du- 
ring their  stay.  It  seems  that  there  are  now,  and  probably  have 
been  ever  since  the  termination  of  the  war  in  Europe,  a  num- 
ber of  military  men  of  different  nations,  but  chiefly  French, 
wandering  over  the  East,  and  offering  their  services  to  the  Asi- 
atic Princes.  Seven  or  eight  were  at  one  time  employed  in  this 
remote  province,  who  had  now  dispersed  themselves  in  different 
quarters ;  and  Messrs  Court  and  de  Veaux  very  unreservedly 
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talk  of  having  at  one  time  entertained  the  project  of  going  up 
the  Indus,  and  offering  their  services  to  a  native  prince,  who, 
they  understood,  wanted  officers  to  conduct  his  armies  against 
the  English. 

We  hope  it  may  not  be  deemed  disrespectful  to  the  noble  pro- 
fession of  arms,  if  we  introduce,  in  connexion  with  these  gen- 
tlemen, a  sketch  given  by  our  author,  in  another  part  of  his  very 
entertaining  volume— it  is  the  portrait,  we  venture  to  say  the 
likeness,  of  a  true  soldier  of  fortune,  formerly  so  common  in  Eu- 
rope that  our  old  comedians  make  merry  at  his  expense ;  a  person 
who,  from  having  served  in  the  wars,  deems  himself  capable  of 
any  employment  in  peace,  and  is  to  be  found,  now  serving  foreign 
princes  as  a  mercenary,  now  intriguing  at  home — sometimes 
adorning  the  table  of  a  rich  man,  as  his  Ted  captain — sometimes 
disposing  of  his  property  and  his  son's  person,  as  a  bear-leader 
—one  day  winning  men's  fortunes  at  the  diceing-table,  and  the 
other,  winning  the  sovereign's  favour  as  a  courtier ;  ready,  in 
short,  for  any  service  which  requires  crafty  boldness,  or  promises 
money  or  power* 

'  We  received  a  visit  next  morning  from  the  chief  of  the  artillery  to  the 
Pasha  of  Bagdad.  He  was  a  tall  thin  man,  about  sixty  years  of  age ;  his 
weather-beaten  face  had  been  bronzed  by  a  long  exposure  to  an  Eastern 
sun  ;  formidable  white  mustaches  graced  his  upper  lip ;  and  over  his  eyes 
were  a  pair  of  ferocious  bushy  eye-brows,  the  peculiar  elevation  of  which 
infallibly  stamped  him  a  Frenchman. 

'  The  variety  observable  in  his  dress  marked  the  true  Soldado ;  the 
buttons  of  his  coat  were  adorned  with  the  imperial  crown  and  initial  of 
Napoleon;  from  the  button-hole  was  suspended  a  croix  of  Louis  the 
Desired ;  and  a  flaming  pair  of  capacious  Turkish  trowsers  bespoke  his 
present  service.  The  top  of  this  gaunt  figure  was  crowned  with  a  small 
tyat>  which  rested  on  his  left  ear. 

*  With  the  volubility  which  so  strongly  characterises  his  nation,  he  di- 
lated on  every  subject.  Hearing  my  name  mentioned,  he  inquired  of  me 
if  I  was  related  to  "  the  unfortunate  Keppel."  Perceiving  that  he  con- 
founded the  fate  of  the  two  admirals,  I  attempted  to  convince  him  that  it 
was  Byng,  and  not  Keppel,  who  had  been  unfortunate,  but  he  interrupt- 
ed me  with  a  "  pardonnez  ;"  and  assured  the  company  that  an  English 
friend  of  his  threw  up  his  commission  in  consequence  of  Keppel's  exe- 
cution.' 

Nor  let  it  be  deemed  to  savour  of  coldness  towards  military 
genius  and  merit,  if  we  follow  up  the  sketches  of  those  desperate 
warriors,  European  by  birth,  and  Asiatic  by  habits,  by  the 
equally  striking  portrait,  and  somewhat  more  of  a  full-length, 
which  Captain  Keppel  exhibits  of  a  performer  mainly  belong- 
ing to  the  same  branch  of  industry,  and  of  the  pure  Eastern 
school.     The  following  is  a  spirited  likeness  of  a  refugee  whom 
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he  met  with  at  the  Court  of  Persia,  whither  he  had  fled  from 
that  of  Bagdad,  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  sudden  reverses 
(what  we  should  call  a  change  of  ministry)  that  sometimes  will 
happen  in  the  best  regulated  or  most  legitimate  governments. 

«  His  name  was  Moolah  All,  an  Arab,  though  he  wore  the  Persian 
dress ;  one  with  whom  murder  and  every  other  crime  had  long  been  fa- 
miliar. There  was  nothing,  however,  in  his  appearance  to  justify  this 
supposition,  nor  in  his  features  could  there  be  distinguished  any  of  those 
marks  with  which  our  romance-writers  are  wont  to  stamp  the  countenance 
of  a  murderer.  On  the  contrary,  his  mild  eye  beamed  with  intelligence 
when  he  spoke,  and  his  mouth  was  lighted  up  with  so  pleasing  a  smile, 
that  the  diabolical  matter  of  his  speech  was  often  lost  in  attending  to  the 
pleasing  manner  of  his  delivery.  Like  many  an  Asiatic  I  have  seen,  his 
countenance  was  so  entirely  at  variance  with  his  conduct,  as  to  set  at 
nought  all  the  boasted  science  of  a  physiognomist ;  his  manners  were  re- 
markably captivating,  and  possessed  that  easy  polish  for  which  the  natives 
of  these  countries  are  so  remarkable.  His  conscience  never  troubled  him 
with  "  air-drawn  daggers ;"  but  he  had  a  real  one  in  his  girdle,  to  be  used 
as  inclination  prompted. 

*  Not  many  weeks  before  we  saw  this  Moolah,  he  was  one  of  the 
principal  persons  of  Mendali,  a  Turkish  town  near  the  frontier.  In  those 
days  he  was  the  bosom  friend  of  Davoud  Pasha, — "  his  best  of  cut-throats," 
and  most  willing  instrument  of  assassination.  It  was  during  his  intimacy 
with  the  Pasha  that,  on  the  day  of  some  religious  festival,  he  invited  six- 
teen persons  to  a  feast,  and  placing  a  confidential  agent  between  each 
guest,  caused  every  one  of  them  to  be  put  to  death,  himself  giving  the 
signal  of  slaughter  by  plunging  a  dagger  into  the  breast  of  the  person  be- 
side him.  Such  feats  as  these  we  may  find  in  the  histories  of  savage 
countries.  Among  all  barbarians,  the  virtue  of  hospitality,  so  vaunted, 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  withstood  the  excitement  of  revenge  or  avarice* 

*  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  a  friendship  between  two  such  persons 
as  the  Moolah  and  the  Pasha,  cemented  as  it  was  by  guilt,  could  not  be 
of  long  duration ;  accordingly  we  soon  find  these  brethren  in  iniquity  the 
most  deadly  foes ;  each  beginning  to  exercise  on  the  kindred,  what  he 
could  not  effect  on  the  head  of  the  family.  Seventy  of  the  Moolah's  re- 
lations have  fallen  victims  to  the  revenge  of  the  Pasha;  his  father  is 
chained  in  a  prison  in  Bagdad,  and  ten  thousand  piastres  are  set  upon  his 
own  head.  In  the  meantime,  he  has  not  been  backward  in  retaliation. 
Leaving  the  town  of  Mendali,  attended  by  several  of  his  tribe,  he  sallied 
forth  into  the  Desert,  attacked  the  Turkish  caravans,  and  (to  use  his  own 
expression)  struck  off,  at  every  opportunity,  the  heads  of  all  those  wear- 
ing turbans.*  The  women  of  the  party  fell  victims  to  the  licentious  pas- 
sions of  himself  and  followers,  and  other  brutal  excesses  were  com- 
mitted by  these  ruffians,  that  would  scarcely  be  credited  in  our  own 
country. 


*  The  turban  distinguishes  the  Turks  from  the  Persians,  who  wear 
bheepskin  caps. 
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'  Observing  us  listen  with  much  interest  to  this  detail  of  crime,  and 
taking  for  granted  that  our  attention  was  a  mark  of  sympathy,  he  said, 
with  an  air  of  gratitude,  "  How  kind  it  is  of  you  to  enter  so  warmly  into 
"  my  pursuits  I" 

'  During  our  stay  at  Kermanshah  we  were  in  daily  intercourse  with 
this  accomplished  villain,  who  upon  most  subjects  possessed  a  degree  of 
information  far  beyond  the  generality  of  his  countrymen.  Of  his  deeds 
and  projects  he  always  spoke  with  the  most  unblushing  effrontery,  telling 
us  that  his  schemes  of  plunder  were  only  suspended  till  the  remains  of 
Mohumud  AH  Meerza  should  be  safely  deposited  in  the  holy  buiying- 
ground.  Any  act  of  hostility  committed  by  him  while  a  retainer  of  the 
court,  would  probably  be  retaliated  by  some  insult  to  the  corpse  ;  and 
this  would  make  the  prince  his  enemy,  with  whom  it  was  so  much  his 
interest  to  keep  on  good  terms ;  "  But,*  added  he,  "  that  business  once 
"  settled,  Allah  grant  that  the  Pasha  may  fall  into  my  hands,  and  then  I 
"  will  tear  out  his  heart  and  drink  his  blood."  On  our  first  salutation  in 
a  morning,  he  would  always  repeat  the  words,  "Inshallah  Pasha,"  (God 
willing,  the  Pasha,)  supplying  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  significantly 
passing  his  finger  across  his  throat. 

'  We  one  day  asked  the  Moolah  how  he  generally  deprived  his  enemies 
of  life  ?  "  That,"  replied  he,  "  is  as  I  can  catch  them.  Some  I  have  kill- 
"  ed  in  battle,  others  I  have  stabbed  sleeping."  Another  time  we  had  the 
curiosity  to  examine  his  pistols,  which,  we  had  often  remarked,  were 
studded  with  several  red  nails.  On  inquiring  the  reason,  he  told  us  that 
each  nail  was  to  commemorate  the  death  of  some  enemy  who  had  fallen 
by  that  weapon.' 

The  opinion  of  this  accomplished  character  upon  duelling,  is 
marked  by  the  talent  and  decision  which  might  be  safely  expect- 
ed from  his  Serene  Highness.  The  two  French  officers  quarrel- 
led ;  a  challenge  ensued ;  our  travellers  were  the  happy  instru- 
ments of  effecting  a  reconciliation;  and  the  incident  drew  forth 
this  natural  and  affecting  remark  from  the  worthy  Moolah  :— 
4  How  foolish  it  is  for  a  man  who  wishes  to  kill  his  enemy,  to 
4  expose  his  own  life,  when  he  can  accomplish  his  purpose  with 
'  so  much  greater  safety,  by  shooting  at  him  from  behind  a  rock !' 

From  Kermanshah,  the  chief  place  of  the  province,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  seat  of  government,  Teheraun.  The  journey  was 
fatiguing,  and  not  interesting :  One  day  they  went  sixty  miles, 
through  a  barren  and  uneven  country.  The  description  of  this 
city  has  been  frequently  given,  and  we  have  left  ourselves  little 
room  for  further  extracts.  We  must,  however,  advert  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  travellers  at  the  levee,  not  of  the  King,  but  of  a 
much  greater  man,  though  he  is  not  so  gorgeous  in  titles.  The 
Oriental  reader  will  at  once  comprehend  that  we  can  only  mean 
the  Persian  prime  minister.  His  name  is  Ameen  ed  Dowlah ;  and 
his  place,  says  our  author,  that  of  Lord  Treasurer,  which  office, 
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apparently,  is  not  now  in  commission  at  Teheraun.  He  also  «  per- 

*  forms  the  duties  of  Prince  Vizier,  that  office  being  vacant.'  Our 
author  has  omitted  to  inform  us  whether  his  Highness  also 
performs  the  functions  of  Great  Moo/ten,  or  Primate  of  the  Per- 
sian Church,  which,  however,  is  extremely  probable,  when  we  re- 
flect on  the  close  connexion  between  the  state  and  the  hierarchy, 
in  that  religious  country.  The  want  of  a  navy  makes  it  more 
doubtful  whether  his  Highness  is  Capitan  Pacha  and  Lord  High- 
Admiral  too*  He  received  them  in  a  spacious  room,  and  gra- 
ciously rose  to  bid  them  welcome,  c  a  compliment  which  he  does 

*  not  pay  to  his  own  countrymen.'  c  Several  Meerzas$  or  Se- 
1  cretaries,  (that  is,  of  the  Treasury,)  were  seated  in  a  semi-circle,' 
writing  to  the  minister's  dictation,  his  own  education  having  pro- 
bably been  neglected  in  his  earlier  years.  The  leaving  office, 
however,  is  not  so  decorous  a  ceremony  as  in  European  courts, 
where  a  successful  intrigue  only  makes  one  man  go  out  and  give 
place  to  another.  The  ceremonial  of  the  bastinado  would  seem 
to  form  a  portion  of  the  retiring  ministry's  audience  of  leave; 
and  the  instrument  for  inflicting  this  mark  of  royal  favour,  is 
as  regularly  borne  by  the  proper  officer  at  all  levees,  as  the  Black 
Rod  is  by  our  Usher  at  all  meetings  of  Parliament. 

From  Teheraun  our  travellers  proceeded  to  Astrakhan,  where 
they  were  most  hospitably  received  by  Mr  Glen,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Scottish  Church,  settled  there  as  a  missionary.  His  first 
interview  with  this  worthy  man  is  very  feelingly  described  by 
Captain  Keppel. 

'  We  reached  Astrakhan,  a  distance  of  twelve  versts,  in  an  hour's  drive. 
We  crossed  a  branch  of  the  river  Wolga,  on  which  the  city  is  built.  Af- 
ter a  slight  detention  at  the  custom-house,  we  were  allowed  to  proceed  in 
any  direction  we  chose.  My  Jew  servant,  who  had  not  long  left  his  vil- 
lage on  the  banks  of  the  Terek,  and  had  always  considered  Kizliar  as 
the  greatest  of  cities,  was  so  confounded  at  the  populous  appearance  of 
Astrakhan,  that  he  could  not  say  a  word,  and  left  me  to  find  my  way 
about  as  I  could.  The  Kizliar  merchants  had  spoken  of  Khanee  Pering, 
an  English  inn ;  by  repeating  these  words,  I  was  at  last  directed  to  a 
spacious  house,  at  the  door  of  which  was  playing  a  rosy-cheeked  boy, 
whose  features  were  so  English  that  I  spoke  to  him  in  our  own  language. 
He  told  me  be  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Glen,  and  that  this  was  the 
Scotch  Missionary- house.  I  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  satisfaction 
of  hearing  the  welcome  accents  of  my  native  land,  when  bis  mother,  a 
handsome  woman,  begged  I  would  come  up  stairs,  and  remain  with  her 
family  during  my  stay.  I  partook  of  a  slight  refreshment,  and  soon  after 
there  was  a  general  summons  to  prayers.  The  congregation  consisted  of 
twenty  English  persons,  including  women  and  children.  Psalms  were 
first  chanted.    One  of  the  missionaries  then  put  forth  an  eloquent  extern* 
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pore  prayer  to  the  Almighty,  into  which  he  introduced  a  thanksgiving  far 
my  safe  arrival  and  escape  from  so  many  dangers. 

'  At  no  period  of  my  life  do  I  remember  to  have  been  impressed  with 
so  strong  a  feeling  of  devotion  as  on  this  evening.  Few  persons  of  the 
same  general  habits  will  understand  my  particular  feelings.  Few  have 
ever  been  placed  in  the  same  situation  under  similar  circumstances. 
Quitting  countries  once  the  most  rich  and  populous,  now  the  most  deso- 
late and  lone,  fulBlliug  in  their  calamities  the  decrees  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence ;  safe  from  the  dangers  of  the  desert,  and  from  the  barbarian  tribes 
with  whom  every  crime  was  common,  I  found  myself  in  a  religious  sanc- 
tuary among  my  own  countrymen,  in  whose  countenances,  whatever  were 
the  trivial  errors  of  their  belief,  might  be  traced  the  purity  of  their  lives, 
and  that  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  religion  which  has  caused  them  to  be- 
come voluntary  exiles ;  whose  kindness  promised  me  every  comfort,  and 
whose  voices  were  gratefully  raised  to  Heaven  in  my  behalf.' 

The  party  having  separated  at  Tabriz,  Messrs  Hart  and 
Lamb  proceeded  straight  for  England ;  our  author  and  Mr  Ha- 
milton unexpectedly  afterwards  overtook  them  at  Moscow,  and 
they  all  pursued  their  journey  together  by  St  Petersburgh,  arri- 
ving on  the  coast  of  England  in  the  month  of  November,  after 
a  long,  but  prosperous  and  interesting  journey. 

There  are  many  books  of  Travels  with  far  larger  pretensions 
than  this  volume  puts  forth,  but  not  many  by  which  the  read- 
er's trouble  is  more  surely  repaid  with  pleasing  information. 
'There  is  no  work  that  treats  so  well  of  the  over- land  journey 
from  India.  We  trust  that  those  who  from  time  to  time  come 
by  other  routes,  especially  by  Egypt,  now  growing  daily  in  im- 
portance, and  destined  probably  to  hasten  the  downfall  of  tyranny 
and  oppression,  and  far  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage  in  the  new 
world,  will  present  us  with  narratives  written  as  plainly  and 
as  usefully  as  Captain  KeppePs. 


Art.  V. — A  Selection  from  the  Public  and  Private  Correspondence 
of  Vice-Admiral  Lord  CoUingtoood:  interspersed  with  Memoirs 
of  his  Life.  By  G.  L.  Newnham  Collingwood,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
2  vols.  8vo.    Ridgway.     London,  1828. 

We  do  not  know  when  we  have  met  with  so  delightful  a 
book  as  this,— or  one  with  which  we  are  so  well  pleased 
with  ourselves  for  being  delighted.  Its  attraction  consists  al- 
most entirely  in  its  moral  beauty ;  and  it  has  the  rare  merit  of 
filling  us  with  the  deepest  admiration  for  heroism,  without  sub- 
orning our  judgments  into  any  approbation  of  the  vices  and 
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weaknesses  with  which  poor  mortal  heroism  is  bo  often  accom- 
panied. In  this  respect,  it  is  not  only  more  safe,  but  more  agree- 
able reading  than  the  Memoirs  of  Nelson ;  where  the  lights  and 
shadows  are  often  too  painfully  contrasted,  and  the  bane  and 
the  antidote  exhibited  in  proportions  that  cannot  but  be  hazard* 
ous  for  the  ardent  and  aspiring  spirits  on  which  they  are  both 
most  calculated  to  operate* 

Is  it  a  mere  illusion  of  national  vanity  which  prompts  us  to 
claim  Lord  Collingwood  as  a  character  peculiarly  English? 
Certainly  we  must  admit,  that  we  have  few  Englishmen  left 
who  resemble  him ;  and  even  that  our  prevailing  notions  and  ha* 
bits  make  it  likely  that  we  shall  have  still  fewer  hereafter.  Yet 
we  do  not  know  where  such  a  character  could  have  been  formed 
but  in  England ; — and  feel  quite  satisfied,  that  it  is  there  only 
that  it  can  be  properly  valued  or  understood.  The  combination 
of  the  loftiest  daring  with  the  most  watchful  humanity,  and  of 
the  noblest  ambition  with  the  greatest  disdain  of  personal  ad- 
vantages, and  the  most  generous  sympathy  with  rival  merit, 
though  rare  enough  to  draw  forth  at  ail  times  the  loud  applause 
of  mankind,  have  not  been  without  example,  in  any  race  that 
boasts  of  illustrious  ancestors.  But,  for  the  union  of  those  high 
qualities  with  unpretending  and  almost  homely  simplicity,  sweet 
temper,  undeviating  rectitude,  and  all  the  purity  and  sanctity  of 
domestic  affection  and  humble  content — we  can  look,  we  think, 
only  to  England,— or  to  the  fabulous  legends  of  uncorrupted  and 
uninstructed  Rome.  All  these  graces,  however,  and  more  than 
these,  were  united  in  Lord  Collingwood :  For  he  had  a  cultiva- 
ted and  even  elegant  mind,  a  taste  for  all  simple  enjoyments, 
and  a  rectitude  of  understanding,  which  seemed  in  him  to  be 
but  the  emanation  of  a  still  higher  rectitude.  Inferior,  perhaps, 
to  Nelson,  in  original  genius  and  energy,  and  in  that  noble  self- 
confidence  in  great  emergencies  which  these  qualities  usually 
inspire,  he  was  fully  his  equal  in  seamanship  and  the  art  of 
command,  as  well  as  in  that  devotedness  to  his  country  and  his 
profession,  and  that  utter  fearlessness  and  gallantry  of  soul 
which  exults  and  rejoices  in  scenes  of  tremendous  peril,  which 
have  almost  ceased  to  be  remarkable  in  the  character  of  a  Bri- 
tish  sailor.  On  the  other  hand,  we  think  it  will  scarcely  be  dis- 
puted that  he  was  superior  to  that  great  commander  in  general 
information  and  accomplishment,  and  in  that  habit  of  thought, 
and  that  steadiness  and  propriety  of  personal  deportment,  which 
are  their  natural  fruit.  His  greatest  admirers,  however,  can  ask  no 
higher  praise  for  him  than  that  he  stood  on  the  same  lofty  level 
with  Nelson,  as  to  that  generous  and  cordial  appreciation  of  merit 
in  his  brother  officers,  by  which,  even  more,  perhaps,  than  by  any 
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of  his  other  qualities,  that  great  man  was  distinguished*  It  does 
one's  heart  good,  indeed,  to  turn,  from  the  petty  cabals,  the  paltry 
jealousies,  the  spiteful  detractions,  the  irritable  vanities,  which 
infest  almost  every  other  walk  of  public  life,  and  meet  one  at 
every  turn — in  all  scenes  of  competition,  among  men  otherwise 
eminent  and  honourable, — to  the  brother-like  frankness  and  open- 
hearted  simplicity  even  of  the  official  communications  between 
Nelson  and  Collingwood,  and  to  the  father-like  interest  with 
which  they  both  concurred  in  fostering  the  glory,  and  cheering 
on  the  fortunes,  of  their  younger  associates.  In  their  noble  thirst 
for  distinction,  there  seems  to  be  absolutely  no  alloy  of  selfish- 
ness ;  and  scarcely  even  a  feeling  of  rivalry.  If  the  opportunity 
of  doing  a  splendid  thing  has  not  come  to  them,  it  has  come  to 
some  one  who  deserved  it  as  well,  and  perhaps  needed  it  more. 
It  will  come  to  them  another  day,  and  then  the  heroes  of  this 
will  repay  their  hearty  congratulations.  There  is  something  in- 
expressibly beautiful  and  attractive  in  this  spirit  of  magnani- 
mous fairness ;  and  if  we  could  only  believe  it  to  be  general  in 
the  navy,  we  should  gladly  recant  all  our  heretical  doubts  as  to 
the  superior  virtues  of  men  at  sea,  join  chorus  to  all  the  slang 
songs  of  Dibdin  on  the  subject,  and  applaud  to  the  echo  all  the 
tirades  about  British  tars  and  wooden  walls,  which  have  so  often 
nauseated  us  at  the  playhouses. 

We  feel  excessively  obliged  to  the  editor  of  this  book,  both 
for  making  Lord  Collingwood  known  to  us,  and  for  the  very 
pleasing,  modest,  and  effectual  way  he  has  taken  to  do  it  in.  It 
is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  his  Lordship's  correspondence ; 
and  the  few  connecting  statements  and  explanatory  observations 
are  given  with  the  greatest  clearness  and  brevity ;  and  very  much 
in  the  mild,  conciliatory,  and  amiable  tone  of  the  remarkable 

Crson  to  whom  they  relate.  When  we  say  that  this  publication 
s  made  Lord  Collingwood  known  to  us,  we  do  not  mean  that 
we,  or  the  body  of  the  nation,  were  previously  ignorant  that  he 
had  long  served  with  distinction  in  the  navy,  and  that  it  fell  to 
his  lot,  as  second  in  command  at  Trafalgar,  to  indite  that  elo- 

Sient  and  touching  despatch  which  announced  the  final  ruin  of 
e  hostile  fleets,  and  the  death  of  the  great  Admiral  by  whose 
might  they  had  been  scattered.  But  till  this  collection  appeared, 
the  character  of  the  man  was  known,  we  believe,  only  to  those 
who  had  lived  with  him ;  and  the  public  was  generally  ignorant 
both  of  the  detail  of  his  services,  and  the  high  principle  and  ex- 
emplary diligence  which  presided  over  their  performance.  Nei- 
ther was  it  known,  we  are  persuaded,  that  those  virtues  and  ser- 
vices actually  cost  him  his  life ;  and  that  the  difficulty  of  finding, 
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in  our  large  list  of  admirals,  any  one  fit  to  succeed  him  in  the 
important  station  which  he  filled  in  his  declining  years,  induced 
the  government, — most  ungenerously,  we  must  say,  and  unjustly, 
—to  refuse  his  earnest  desire  to  be  relieved  of  it,  and  to  insist  on 
his  remaining  to  the  last  gasp,  at  a  post  which  he  would  not  de- 
sert so  long  as  his  country  required  him  to  maintain  it,  but  at 
which,  it  was  apparent  to  himself,  and  all  the  world,  that  he 
must  speedily  die.  The  details  now  before  us  will  teach  the 
profession,  we  hope,  by  what  virtues  and  what  toils  so  great  and 
so  pure  a  fame  can  alone  be  won ;  and  by  rendering  in  this  way 
such  characters  less  rare,  will  also  render  the  distinction  to 
which  they  lead  less  fatal  to  its  owners :  while  they  cannot  fail, 
we  think,  to  awaken  the  government  to  a  sense  of  its  own  in- 
gratitude to  those  who  have  done  it  the  noblest  service,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  at  last  adopting  some  of  the  suggestions  which  those 
great  benefactors  have  so  long  pressed  on  its  attention. 

We  have  not  much  concern  with  the  genealogy  or  early  his- 
tory of  Lord  Collingwood.  He  was  born  in  1750,  of  an  ho- 
nourable and  ancient  family  of  Northumberland,  but  of  slender 
patrimony;  and  went  to  sea,  under  the  care  of  his  relative, 
Captain,  afterwards  Admiral  Brathwaite,  when  only  eleven  years 
old.  He  used,  himself,  to  tell,  as  an  instance  of  his  youth  and 
simplicity  at  this  time,  *  that  as  he  was  sitting  crying  for  his  se- 
4  paration  from  home,  the  first  lieutenant  observed  him ;  and 
4  pitying  the  tender  years  of  the  poor  child,  spoke  to  him  in 
4  terms  of  much  encouragement  and  kindness,  which,  as  Lord 
4  Collingwood  said,  so  won  upon  his  heart,  that,  taking  this  of- 
4  ficer  to  his  box,  he  offered  him  in  gratitude  a  large  piece  of 
4  plumcake  which  his  mother  had  given  him.'  Almost  from 
this  early  period  he  was  the  intimate  friend  and  frequent  asso- 
ciate of  the  brave  Nelson ;  and  had  his  full  share  of  the  obscure 
perils  and  unknown  labours  which  usually  form  the  noviciate  of 
naval  eminence.  He  was  made  commander  in  1779 ;  and  being 
sent  to  the  West  Indies  after  the  peace  of  1783,  was  only  resto- 
red to  his  family  in  1786.  He  married  in  1791 ;  and  was  again 
summoned  upon  active  service  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
with  France  in  1793 ;  from  which  period  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
in  1810,  he  was  continually  in  employment,  and  never  permit- 
ted to  see  that  happy  home,  so  dear  to  his  heart,  and  so  constantly 
in  his  thoughts,  except  for  one  short  interval  of  a  year,  during 
the  peace  of  Amiens.  During  almost  the  whole  of  this  period 
he  was  actually  afloat ;  and  was  frequently,  for  a  year  together, 
and  once  for  the  incredible  period  of  twenty-two  months,  with- 
out dropping  an  anchor.    He  was  in  almost  all  the  great  actions, 
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Aid  had  more  than  hit  share  of  the  anxious  blockades,  which 
occurred  in  that  memorable  time;  and  signalized  himself  in  all, 
by  that  mixture  of  considerate  rigilance  and  brilliant  courage, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  constituted  his  professional  character* 
His  first  great  battle  was  that  which  ended  in  Lord  Howe's  ce- 
lebrated victory  of  the  1st  of  June,  1794 ;  and  we  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  heading  our  extracts  with  a  part  of  the  ac- 
count he  has  given  of  it,  in  a  letter  to  his  father-in-law,  Mr 
Blackett — not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  the  proud 
feelings  which  must  ever  cling  to  the  memory  of  our  first  tri- 
umph over  triumphant  France,  as  for  the  sake  of  that  touching 
mixture  it  presents  of  domestic  affection  and  family  recollections 
with  high  professional  enthusiasm,  and  the  kindling  Bpirit  of 
war.     In  this  situation  he  says : — 

*  We  cruised  for  a  few  days,  like  disappointed  people  looking  for  what 
they  could  not  find,  until  the  morning  of  little  Sarah's  birth-day,  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock,  when  the  French  fleet,  of  twenty-five  sail  of  the 
line,  was  discovered  to  windward.  We  chased  them,  and  they  bore  down, 
within  about  five  miles  of  us.  The  night  was  spent  in  watching  and  pre* 
paration  for  the  succeeding  day ;  and  many  a  blessing  did  I  send  forth  to 
my  Sarah,  lest  I  should  never  bless  her  more.  At  dawn,  we  made  our 
approach  on  the  enemy,  then  drew  up,  dressed  our  ranks,  and  it  was  about 
eight  when  the  Admiral  made  the  signal  for  each  ship  to  engage  her  op- 
ponent, and  bring  her  to  close  action,  aud  then  down  we  went  under  a 
crowd  of  sail,  and  in  a  manner  that  would  have  animated  the  coldest 
heart,  and  struck  terror  into  the  most  intrepid  enemy.  The  ship  we  were 
to  engage  was  two  a-head  of  the  French  Admiral,  so  that  we  had  to  go 
through  his  fire  and  that  of  two  ships  next  him,  and  received  all  their 
broadsides  two  or  three  times,  before  we  fired  a  gun.  It  was  then  near 
ten  o'clock.  I  observed  to  the  Admiral,  that  about  that  time  our  wives 
were  going  to  church,  but  that  I  thought  the  peal  we  should  ring  about 
the  Frenchmen's  ears  would  outdo  their  parish  bells.  Lord  Howe  began, 
his  fire  some  time  before  we  did ;  and  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  firing  soon. 
We  got  very  near  indeed,  and  then  began  such  a  fire  as  would  have  done 
you  good  to  have  heard.  During  the  whole  action  the  most  exact  order 
was  preserved,  and  no  accident  happened  but  what  was  inevitable,  and 
the  consequence  of  the  enemy's  shot.  In  ten  minutes  the  Admiral  was 
wounded ;  I  caught  him  in  my  arms  before  he  fell :  the  first  lieutenant 
was  slightly  wounded  by  the  same  shot,  and  I  thought  I  was  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  left  on  deck  by  myself;  but  the  lieutenant  got  his  head  dressed, 
and  came  up  again.  Soon  after,  they  called  from  the  forecastle  that  the 
Frenchman  was  sinking ;  at  which  the  men  started  up  and  gave  three 
cheers.  I  saw  the  French  ship  dismasted,  and  on  her  broadside,  but  in 
an  instant  she  was  clouded  with  smoke,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  she 
sunk  or  not.  All  the  ships  in  our  neighbourhood  were  dismasted,  and  are 
taken,  except  the  French  Admiral,  who  was  driven  out  of  the  line  by  Lord 
Howe,  and  saved  himself  by  flight.* 
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In  1796  he  writes  to  the  same  gentleman,  from  before  Tou- 
lon— 

'  It  is  bat  dull  work,  lying  off  the  enemy's  port :  they  cannot  move  sj 
ship  without  our  seeing  them,  which  must  be  very  mortifying  to  them  ; 
but  we  have  the  mortification  also  to  see  their  merchant-vessels  going 
along  shore,  and  cannot  molest  them.  It  is  not  a  service  on  which  we 
shall  get  fat ;  and  often  do  I  wish  we  had  some  of  those  bad  potatoes 
which  old  Scott  and  William  used  to  throw  over  the  wall  of  the  garden, 
for  we  feel  the  want  of  vegetables  more  than  anything. 

'  The  accounts  I  receive  of  my  dear  girls  give  me  infinite  pleasure. 
How  happy  I  shall  be  to  see  them  again !  but  God  knows  when  the 
blessed  day  will  come  in  which  we  shall  be  again  restored  to  the  comfort* 
of  domestic  life ;  for  here,  so  far  from  any  prospect  of  peace,  the  plot 
seems  to  thicken,  as  if  the  most  serious  part  of  the  war  were  but  begins 
ning/ 

In  1797  he  had  &  great  share  in  the  splendid  victory  off  Cape  St 
Vincent,  and  writes,  as  usual,  a  simple  and  animated  account 
of  it  to  Mr  Blackett.  We  omit  the  warlike  details,  however, 
and  give  only  these  characteristic  sentences : — 

4 1  wrote  to  Sarah  the  day  after  the  action  with  the  Spaniards,  but  I 
am  afraid  I  gave  her  but  an  imperfect  account  of  it.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  for  those  engaged  in  such  a  scene  to  give  the  detail  of  the  whole, 
because  all  the  powers  they  have  are  occupied  in  their  own  part  of  it.  As 
to  myself,  I  did  my  duty  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  as  I  have  ever  done : 
that  is  acknowledged  now ;  and  that  is  the  only  real  difference  between 
this  and  the  former  action.  One  of  the  great  pleasures  I  have  received 
from  this  glorious  event  is,  that  I  expect  it  will  enable  me  to  provide 
handsomely  for  those  who  serve  me  well.  Give  my  love  to  my  wife,  and 
blessing  to  my  children.  What  a  day  it  will  be  to  me  when  I  meet  them 
again  !  The  Spaniards  always  carry  their  patron  saint  to  sea  with  them, 
and  I  have  given  St  Isidro  a  birth  in  my  cabin  :  it  was  the  least  I  could 
do  for  him,  after  he  had  consigned  his  charge  to  me.  It  is  a  good  picture, 
as  you  will  see  when  he  goes  to  Morpeth.'  .... 

By  some  extraordinary  neglect,  Captain  Collingwood  had  not 
received  one  of  the  medals  generally  distributed  to  the  officers 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  Lord  Howe's  action ;  and  it  is 
to  this  he  alludes  in  one  of  the  passages  we  have  now  cited.  His 
efforts,  however,  on  this  last  occasion,  having  been  the  theme 
of  universal  admiration  throughout  the  fleet,  and  acknowledged 
indeed  by  a  variety  of  grateful  and  congratulatory  letters  from 
the  admirals,  and  from  Captain  Nelson,  to  whose  aid  he  came 
most  gallantly  in  a  moment  of  great  peril,  it  was  at  last  thought 
necessary  to  repair  this  awkward  omission. 

'  When  Lord  St  Vincent  informed  Captain  Collingwood  that  he  was  to 
receive  one  of  the  medals  which  were  distributed  on  this  occasion,  he  told 
the  Admiral,  with  great  feeling  and  firmness,  that  he  could  not  consent  to 
receive  a  medal,  while  that  for  the  1st  of  June  was  withheld.     "  I  feel," 
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said  he,  "  that  I  was  then  improperly  passed  oyer ;  and  to  receive  such  a 
"  distinction  now,  would  be  to  acknowledge  the  propriety  of  that  injus- 
"  tice." — "  That  is  precisely  the  answer  which  I  expected  from  you,  Cap- 
u  tain  CoUingwood/'  was  Lord  St  Vincent's  reply. 

'  The  two  medals  were  afterwards — and,  as  Captain  CoUingwood  seems 
to  hare  thought,  by  desire  of  the  King — transmitted  to  him  at  the  same 
time  by  Lord  Spencer,  the  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  with  a  civil 
apology  for  the  former  omission.  "  I  congratulate  you  most  sincerely/' 
•aid  his  Lordship,  "  on  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  bear  so  conspicu- 
"  ous  a  part  on  two  such  glorious  occasions,  and  have  troubled  you  with 
"  this  letter,  only  to  say,  that  the  former  medal  would  have  been  trans- 
"  roitted  to  you  some  months  ago,  if  a  proper  conveyance  had  been  found 
«  for  it."  ' 

We  add  the  following  little  trait  of  the  undaunted  Nelson, 
from  a  letter  of  the  same  year  :— 

'  My  friend  Nelson,  whose  spirit  is  equal  to  all  undertakings,  and  whose 
resources  are  fitted  to  all  occasions,  was  sent  with  three  sail  of  the  line 
and  some  other  ships  to  Teneriffe,  to  surprise  and  capture  it.  After  a  se- 
ries of  adventures,  tragic  and  comic,  that  belong  to  romance,  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  their  enterprise.  Nelson  was  shot  in  the  right  arm 
when  landing,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  on  board.  He  himself  hail- 
ed the  ship,  and  desired  the  surgeon  would  get  his  instruments  ready  to 
dis-arm  him ;  and  in  half  an  hour  after  it  was  off,  he  gave  all  the  orders 
necessary  for  carrying*  on  their  operations,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to 
him.  In  three  weeks  after,  when  he  joined  us,  he  went  on  board  the 
Admiral,  and  I  think  exerted  himself  to  a  degree  of  great  imprudence.' 

The  following  letter  to  Captain  Ball,  on  occasion  of  the  glo- 
rious victory  of  the  Nile,  may  serve  to  illustrate  what  we  have 
stated  as  to  the  generous  and  cordial  sympathy  with  rival  glory 
and  fortune,  which  breathes  throughout  the  whole  correspond- 
ence : — 

'  I  cannot  express  to  you  how  great  my  joy  was  when  the  news  arrived 
of  the  complete  and  unparalleled  victory  which  you  obtained  over  the 
French,  or  what  were  my  emotions  of  thankfulness,  that  the  life  of  my 
worthy  and  much-respected  friend  was  preserved  through  such  a  day  of 
danger,  to  his  family  and  his  country.  I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  friend, 
on  your  success.  Ob,  my  dear  Ball,  how  1  have  lamented  that  1  was  not 
one  of  you  !  Many  a  victory  has  been  won,  and  I  hope  many  are  yet  to 
come,  but  there  never  has  been,  nor  will  be  perhaps  again,  one  in  which 
the  fruits  have  been  so  completely  gathered,  the  blow  so  nobly  followed 
up,  and  the  consequences  so  fairly  brought  to  account.  I  have  heard  with 
great  pleasure,  that  your  squadron  has  presented  Sir  H.  Nelson  with  a 
sword ;  it  is  the  honours  to  which  he  led  you  reflected  back  upon  himself, 
—the  finest  testimony  of  his  merits  for  having  led  you  to  a  field  in  which 
you  all  so  nobly  displayed  your  own.  Xhe  expectation  of  the  people  of 
England  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch ;  the  event  has  exceeded  all  ex- 
pectation.' 

After  this  he  is  sent,  for  repairs,  for  a  few  weeks  to  Porte* 
mouth,  and  writes  to  his  father-in-law  as  follows  : — 
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1  We  never  know,  till  it  is  too  late,  whether  we  are  going  too  fast  or* 
too  slow ;  but  I  am  now  repenting  that  I  did  not  persuade  my  dear  Sa- 
rah to  come  to  me  as  soon  as  I  knew  I  was  not  to  go  from  this  port ; 
bnt  the  length  of  the  journey,  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  ana  the' 
little  prospect  of  my  staying  bore  half  this  time,  made  me  think  it  an 
unnecessary  fatigue  for  her.  I  am  now  quite  sick  at  heart  with  disap~ 
pointment  and  vexation ;  and  though  I  hope  every  day  for  relief,  yet  I 
find  it  impossible  to  say  when  I  shall  be  clear. 

'  Last  night  I  went  to  Lady  Parker's  twelfth-night,  where  all  the  gen- 
tlemen's children  of  the  town  were  at  dance  and  revelry ;  but  I  thought  of 
my  own,  and  was  so  completely  out  of  spirits  that  I  left  them  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it.  My  wife  shall  know  all  my  movements,  even  the  very  hour  in' 
which  I  shall  be  able  to  come  to  you.  1  hope  they  will  not  hurry  me  to' 
sea  again,  for  my  spirit  requires  some  respite  from  the  anxieties  which  a 
ship  occasions. 

*  Bless  my  precious  girls  for  me,  and  their  beloved  mother.* 

The  following  are  in  the  same  tone  of  tenderness  and  con- 
siderate affection ;  and  coming  from  the  hand  of  the  fiery  war- 
rior, and  devoted  servant  of  his  country,  are  to  us  extremely 
touching : — 

*  Would  to  God  that  this  war  were  happily  concluded !  It  is  anguish 
enough  to  me  to  be  thus  for  ever  separated  from  my  family ;  but  that  my 
Sarah  should,  in  my  absence,  be  suffering  from  illness,  is  complete  misery.' 
Pray,  my  dear  sir,  have  the  goodness  to  write  a  line  or  two  very  often,  to 
tell  me  how  she  does.  I  am  quite  pleased  at  the  account  you  give  me  of 
my  girls.  If  it  were  peace,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  a  happier  set 
of  creatures  in  Northumberland  than  we  should  be.'     .... 

*  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me,  banished  as  I  am  from  all  that  is  dear  to 
me,  to  learn  that  my  beloved  Sarah  and  her  girls  are  well.  Would  to 
Heaven  it  were  peace !  that  I  might  come,  and  for  the  rest  of  my  life  be. 
blessed  in  their  affection.  Indeed,  this  unremitting  hard  service  is  a  great 
sacrifice,  giving  up  all  that  is  pleasurable  to  the  soul,  or  soothing  to  the 
mind,  and  engaging  in  a  constant  contest  with  the  elements,  or  with  tem- 
pers and  dispositions  as  boisterous  and  un tractable.  Great  allowance' 
should  be  made  for  us  when  we  come  on  shore :  for  being  long  in  the 
habits  of  absolute  command,  we  grow  impatient  of  contradiction,  and  are 
unfitted  for  the  gentle  intercourse  of  quiet  life  I  am  really  in  great  hopes' 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  experiment  will  be  made  upon  me,  for  I 
think  we  shall  soon  have  peace ;  and  I  assure  you  that  I  will  endeavour' 
to  conduct  myself  with  as  much  moderation  as  possible.  I  have  come  to 
another  resolution,  which  is,  when  this  war  is  happily  terminated,  to  think 
no  more  of  ships,  but  pass  the  rest  of  my  days  in  the  bosom  of  my  family, 
where  I  think  my  prospects  of  happiness  are  equal  to  any  man's.    •    .    . 

'  You  have  been  made  happy  tnis  winter  in  the  visit  of  your  daughter. 
How  glad  should  I  have  been  could  I  have  joined  you !  but  it  will  not 
be  long ;  two  years  more  will,  I  think,  exhaust  me  completely,  and  then 
I  shall  be  fit  only  to  be  nursed.  God  knows  how  little  claim  I  have  on 
anybody  to  take  that  trouble.  My  daughters  can  never  be  to  me  what 
yours  have  been,  whose  affections  have  been  nurtured  by  daily  acts  of 
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kindness.  They  may  be  told  that  it  it  a  duty  to  regard  me,  but  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  that  they  should  have  the  same  feeling  for  a  person 
of  whom  they  have  only  heard ;  but  if  they  are  good  and  virtuous,  as  I 
hope  and  believe  they  will  be,  I  may  share  at  least  in  their  kindness  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.' 

He  decides  at  last  on  sending  for  his  wife  and  child,  in  the 
hope  of  being  allowed  to  remain  for  some  months  at  Ports- 
mouth ;  but  ia  suddenly  ordered  off  on  the  very  day  they  are 
expected  !  It  is  delightful  to  have  to  record  such  a  letter  as  the 
following,  on  occasion  of  such  an  affliction,  from  such  a  man  as 
Nelson : — 

9  My  dear  friend, — I  truly  feel  for  you,  and  as  much  for  poor  Mrs 
ColKngwood.  How  sorry  I  am.  For  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  think  I  bad 
the  gift  of  foresight ;  but  something  told  me  so  it  would  be.  Can't  you 
contrive  and  stay  to-night  ?  it  will  be  a  comfort  if  only  to  see  your  fami- 
ly one  hour.  Therefore,  had  you  not  better  stay  on  shore  and  wait  for 
her  ?  Ever,  my  dear  Collingwood,  believe  me,  your  affectionate  and 
faithful  friend,  Nelson  and  Bronte. 

4  If  they  would  have  manned  me  and  sent  me  off,  it  would  have  been 
real  pleasure  to  me.    How  cross  are  the  fates !' 

He  does  stay  accordingly,  and  sees  those  beloved  pledges  for 
a  few  short  hours.  We  will  not  withhold  from  our  readers  his 
account  of  it  :— 

1  Sarah  will  have  told  you  how  and  when  we  met ;  it  was  a  joy  to  me 
that  I  cannot  describe,  and  repaid  me,  short  as  our  interview  was,  for  a 
world  of  woe  which  I  was  suffering  on  her  account.  I  bad  been  reckon- 
ing on  the  possibility  of  her  arrival  that  Tuesday,  when  about  two  o'clock 
I  received  an  express  to  go  to  sea  immediately  with  all  the  ships  that  were 
ready,  and  had  we  not  then  been  engaged  at  a  court  martial,  I  might  have 
got  out  that  day ;  but  this  business  delayed  me  till  near  night,  and  I  de- 
termined to  wait  on  shore  until  eight  o'clock  for  the  chance  of  their  arri- 
val. I  went  to  dine  with  Lord  Nelson ;  and  while  we  were  at  dinner 
their  arrival  was  announced  to  me.  I  flew  to  the  inn  where  I  had  desired 
my  wife  to  come,  and  found  her  and  little  Sarah  as  well  after  their  jour- 
ney as  if  it  had  lasted  only  for  the  day.  No  greater  happiness  is  human 
nature  capable  of  than  was  mine  that  evening ;  but  at  dawn  we  parted, 
and  I  went  to  sea.' 

And  afterwards— 

•  You  will  have  heard  from  Sarah  what  a  meeting  we  had,  how  short 
our  interview,  and  how  suddenly  we  parted.  It  is  grief  to  me  to  think 
of  it  now ;  it  almost  broke  my  heart  then.  After  such  a  journey,  to  see 
me  but  for  a  few  hours,  with  scarce  time  for  her  to  relate  the  incidents  of 
her  journey,  and  no  time  for  me  to  tell  her  half  that  my  heart  felt  at  such 
a  proof  of  her  affection ;  but  I  am  thankful  that  I  did  see  her  and  my 
sweet  child.  It  was  a  blessing  to  me,  and  composed  my  mind,  which 
was  before  very  much  agitated.  I  have  little  chance  of  seeing  her  again, 
unless  a  storm  should  drive  us  into  port,  for  the  French  fleet  is  in  astate 
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of  preparation,  which  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  watch  them  nar- 
rowly. 

'  I  can  still  talk  to  yon  of  nothing  bnt  the  delight  I  experienced  in  the 
little  I  have  had  of  the  company  of  my  belored  wife  and  of  my  little  Sa- 
rah. What  comfort  is  promised  to  me  in  the  affections  of  that  child,  if  it 
should  please  God  that  we  ever  again  return  to  the  quiet  domestic  cares 
of  peace !  1  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  send  Scott  a 
guinea  for  me,  for  these  hard  times  must  pinch  the  poor  old  man,  and  ha 
will  miss  my  wife,  who  was  very  kind  to  him.' 

Upon  the  peace  of  Amiens  be  at  last  got  home,  about  the 
middle  of  1802.  The  following  brief  sketch  of  his  enjoyment 
there,  is  from  the  hand  of  his  affectionate  editor : — 

'  During  this  short  period  of  happiness  and  rest,  he  was  occupied  in 
superintending  the  education  of  his  daughters,  and  in  continuing  those  ha- 
bits of  study  which  had  long  been  familiar  to  him.  His  reading  was  ex- 
tensive, particularly  in  history ;  and  it  was  his  constant  practice  to  exer- 
cise himself  in  composition,  by  making  abstracts  from  the  books  which  he 
read ;  and  some  of  his  abridgements,  with  the  observations  by  which  he 
illustrated  them,  are  written  with  singular  conciseness  and  power.  "  I 
"  know  not,"  said  one  of  the  most  eminent  English  diplomatists,  with 
whom  he  had  afterwards  very  frequent  communications,  "  I  know  not 
"  where  Lord  Collingwood  got  his  style,  but  he  writes  better  than  any  of 
"  us."  His  amusements  were  found  in  the  intercourse  with  his  family,  in 
drawing,  planting,  and  the  cultivation  of  bis  garden,  which  was  on  the 
bank  of  the  beautiful  river  Wansbeck.  This  was  his  favourite  employ* 
ment;  and  on  one  occasion,  a  brother  Admiral,  who  had  sought  him 
through  the  garden  in  vain,  at  last  discovered  him  with  his  gardener,  old 
Scott,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  trench, 
which  tbey  were  busily  occupied  in  digging.' 

^  |n  spring  1803,  however,  he  was  again  called  upon  duty  by 
lib  ancient  commander,  Admiral  Cornwallis,  who  hailed  him  as 
he  approached,  by  saying,  '  Here  comes  Collingwood  ! — the  last 
4  to  leave,  and  the  first  to  rejoin  me !'  His  occupation  there  was 
to  watch  and  blockade  the  French  fleet  at  Brest,  a  duty  which 
he  performed  with  the  most  unwearied  and  scrupulous  an* 
xiety.. 

'  During  this  time  he  frequently  passed  the  whole  night  on  the  quarter- 
deck,— a  practice  which,  in  circumstances  of  difficulty,  he  continued  till 
the  latest  years  of  his  life.  When,  on  these  occasions,  he  has  told  his 
friend  Lieutenant  Clavell,  who  had  gained  his  entire  confidence,  that  they 
must  not  leave  the  deck  for  the  night,  and  that  officer  has  endeavoured  to 
persuade  him  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  it,  as  a  good  look-out  was 
kept,  and  represented  that  he  was  almost  exhausted  with  fatigue ;  the 
Admiral  would  reply,  "  I  fear  you  are.  You  have  need  of  rest ;  so  go  to 
"  bed,  Clavell,  and  1  will  watch  by  myself."  Very  frequently  have  they 
slept  together  on  a  gun,  from  which  Admiral  Collingwood  would  rise 
from  time  to  time,  to  sweep  the  horizon  with  his  night-glass,  lest  the  ene» 
ffiy  should  escape  in  the  dark.' 
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In  1805  be  was  moved  to  the  station  off  Cadiz,  and  condemn* 
ed  to  the  same  weary  task  of  watching  and  observation*  He  here 
writes  to  bis  father-in-law  as  follows ; — 

<  How  happy  should  I  be,  could  I  but  bear  from  home,  and  know  bow 
my  dear  girls  are  going  on !  Bounce  is  my  only  pet  now,  and  be  is  indeed 
a  good  fellow ;  be  sleeps  by  the  side  of  my  cot,  whenever  I  lie  in  one, 
until  near  the  time  of  tacking,  and  then  marches  off,  to  be  out  of  the 
hearing  of  the  guns,  for  he  is  not  reconciled  to  them  yet*  I  am  fully  de- 
termined, if  I  can  get  home  and  manage  it  properly,  to  go  on  shore  next 
spring  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  for  I  am  very  weary.  There  is  no  end  to 
my  business :  1  am  at  work  from  morning  till  even ;  but  I  dare  say  Lord 
Nelson  will  be  out  next  month.  He  told  me  be  should ;  and  then  what 
will  become  of  me  I  do  not  know.  I  should  wish  to  go  borne ;  but  I 
must  go  or  stay  as  the  exigencies  of  the  times  require.' 

At  last,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the  enemy  gave  some 
signs  of  an  intention  to  come  out — and  the  day  of  Trafalgar  was 
at  hand.  In  anticipation  of  it,  Lord  Nelson  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  note  to  his  friend,  which  breathes  in  every 
line  the  noble  frankness  and  magnanimous  confidence  of  his 
soul:— 

'  They  surely  cannot  escape  us.  I  wish  we  could  get  a  fine  day.  I 
send  you  my  plan  of  attack,  as  far  as  a  man  dare  venture  to  guess  at  the 
very  uncertain  position  the  enemy  may  be  found  in  :  but,  my  dear  friend, 
it  is  to  place  you  perfectly  at  ease  respecting  my  intentions,  and  to  give 
full  scope  to  your  judgment  for  carrying  them  into  effect.  We  can,  my 
dear  Coll.,  have  no  little  jealousies :  we  have  only  one  great  object  in 
view — that  of  annihilating  our  enemies,  and  getting  a  glorious  peace  for 
our  country.  No  man  has  more  confidence  in  another  than  I  have  in  you ; 
and  no  man  will  render  your  services  more  justice  than  your  very  old 
friend,  Nelson  and  Bronte.* 

The  day  at  last  came ;  and  though  it  is  highly  characteristic 
of  its  author,  we  will  not  indulge  ourselves  by  transcribing  any 
part  of  the  memorable  despatch,  in  which  Lord  Collingwood,  af- 
ter the  fall  of  his  heroic  commander,  announced  its  result  to  his 
country.  We  cannot,  however,  withhold  from  our  readers  the 
following  particulars  as  to  his  personal  conduct  and  deportment, 
for  which  they  would  look  in  vain  in  that  singularly  modest  and 
generous  detail.  Some  of  them,  the  editor  informs  us,  are  from 
the  statement  of  his  confidential  servant. 

<  "  I  entered  the  Admiral's  cabin,"  he  observed,  "  about  daylight,  and 
(  found  him  already  up  and  dressing.  He  asked  if  I  had  seen  the  French 
'  fleet ;  and  on  my  replying  that  I  bad  not,  he  told  me  to  look  out  at  them, 
'  adding,  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  we  should  see  a  great  deal  more  of 
(  them.  I  then  observed  a  crowd  of  ships  to  leeward ;  but  I  could  not  help 
*  looking,  with  still  greater  interest,  at  the  Admiral,  who,  during  all  this  time, 
'  was  shaving  himself  with  a  composure  that  quite  astonished  me."  Admi- 
ral Collingwood  dressed  himself  that  morning  with  peculiar  care ;  and  soon 
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after,  meeting  Lieutenant  Clavell,  advised  him  to  pull  off  his  boots.  "  You 
"  had  better/*  he  said,  "  put  on  silk  stockings,  as  I  have  done :  for  if  one 
11  should  get  a  shot  in  the  leg,  they  would  be  so  much  more  manageable 
"  for  the  surgeon."  He  then  proceeded  to  visit  the  decks,  encouraged  the 
men  to  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  addressing  the  officers,  said  to 
them,  "  Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  do  something  to-day  which  the  world 
"  may  talk  of  hereafter." 

'  He  had  changed  his  flag  about  ten  days  before  the  action,  from  the 
Dreadnought ;  the  crew  of  which  had  been  so  constantly  practised  in  the 
exercise  of  the  great  guns,  under  his  daily  superintendence,  that  few  ships* 
companies  could  equal  them  in  rapidity  and  precision  of  firing.  He  was 
accustomed  to  tell  them,  that  if  they  could  fire  three  well-directed  broad- 
sides in  five  minutes,  no  vessel  could  resist  them ;  and,  from  constant  prac- 
tice, they  were  enabled  to  do  so  in  three  minutes  and  a  half.  But  though 
he  left  a  crew  which  had  thus  been  disciplined  under  his  own  eye,  there 
was  an  advantage  in  the  change ;  for  the  Royal  Sovereign,  into  which  he 
went,  had  lately  returned  from  England,  and  as  her  copper  was  quite  clean, 
she  much  outsailed  the  other  ships  of  the  lee  division.  While  they  were 
running  down,  the  well-known  telegraphic  signal  was  made  of  "  England 
"  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty."  When  the  Admiral  observed  it  first, 
he  said  that  he  wished  Nelson  would  make  no  more  signals,  for  they  all 
understood  what  they  were  to  do :  but  when  the  purport  of  it  was  commu- 
nicated to  him  he  expressed  great  delight  and  admiration,  and  made  it 
known  to  the  officers  and  ship's  company.  Lord  Nelson  had  been  request- 
ed by  Captain  Blackwood  (who  was  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  so  in- 
valuable a  life)  to  allow  some  other  vessels  to  take  the  lead,  and  at  last 
gave  permission  that  the  Temeraire  should  go  a-bead  of  him ;  but  resol- 
ving to  defeat  the  order  which  he  had  given,  he  crowded  more  sail  on  the 
Victory,  and  maintained  his  place.  The  Royal  Sovereign  was  far  in  ad- 
vance when  Lieutenant  Clavell  observed  that  the  Victory  was  setting  her 
studding  sails,  and  with  that  spirit  of  honourable  emulation  which  prevail- 
ed between  the  squadrons,  and  particularly  between  these  two  shins,  he 
pointed  it  out  to  Admiral  Collingwood,  and  requested  his  permission  to 
do  the  same.  "  The  ships  of  our  line,"  replied  the  Admiral,  "  are  not  yet 
"  sufficiently  up  for  us  to  do  so  now ;  but  you  may  be  getting  ready." 
The  studding  sail  and  royal  halliards  were  accordingly  manned,  and  in 
about  ten  minutes  the  Admiral,  observing  Lieutenant  Clavell's  eyes  fixed 
upon  him  with  a  look  of  expectation,  gave  him  a  nod ;  on  which  that  offi- 
cer went  to  Captain  Rotheram  and  told  him  that  the  Admiral  desired  him 
to  make  all  sail.  The  order  was  then  given  to  rig  out  and  hoist  away, 
and  in  one  instant  the  ship  was  under  a  crowd  of  sail,  and  went  rapidly 
a-head.  The  Admiral  then  directed  the  officers  to  see  that  all  the  men  lay 
down  on  the  decks,  and  were  kept  quiet.  At  this  time  the  Fougueux, 
the  ship  astern  of  the  Santa  Anna,  had  closed  up  with  the  intention  of 
preventing  the  Royal  Sovereign  from  going  through  the  line  ;  and  when 
Admiral  Collingwood  observed  it,  he  desired  Captain  Rotherbam  to  steer 
immediately  for  the  Frenchman  and  carry  away  his  bowsprit.  To  avoid 
this  the  Fougueux  backed  her  main  top  sail,  and  suffered  the  Royal  So- 
vereign to  pass,  at  the  same  time  beginning  her  fire  ;  when  the  Admiral 
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ordered  a  gun  to  be  occasionally  fired  at  her  to  cover  bis  ship  with 
smoke/ 

4  The  nearest  of  the  English  ships  was  now  distant  about  a  mile  from 
the  Royal  Sovereign ;  and  it  was  at  this  time,  while  she  was  pressing  alone 
into  the  midst  of  the  combined  fleets,  that  Lord  Nelson  said  to  Captain 
Blackwood,  "  See  how  that  noble  fellow,  Collingwood,  takes  his  ship  into 
"  action.  How  I  envy  him !"  On  the  other  hand,  Admiral  Colling, 
wood,  well  knowing  his  commander  and  friend,  observed,  "  What  would 
"  Nelson  give  to  be  here !"  and  it  was  then,  too,  that  Admiral  Villeneuve, 
struck  with  the  daring  manner  in  which  the  leading  ships  of  the  English 
squadrons  came  down,  despaired  of  the  issue  of  the  contest*  In  passing 
the  Santa  Anna,  the  Royal  Sovereign  gave  her  a  broadside  and  a  half  into 
her  stern,  tearing  it  down,  and  killing  and  wounding  400  of  her  men ; 
then,  with  her  helm  hard  a*starboard,  she  ranged  up  alongside  so  closely 
that  the  lower  yards  of  the  two  vessels  were  locked  together.  The  Spa- 
nish admiral,  having  seen  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Royal  Sove- 
reign to  engage  to  leeward,  had  collected  all  his  strength  on  the  star- 
board ;  and  such  was  the  weight  of  the  Santa  Anna's  metal,  that  her  first 
broadside  made  the  Sovereign  heel  two  streaks  out  of  the  water.  Her 
studding-sails  and  halliards  were  now  shot  away ;  and  as  a  top-gallant 
studding-sail  was  hanging  over  the  gangway  hammocks,  Admiral  Colling- 
wood called  out  to  Lieutenant  Clavell  to  come  and  help  him  to  take  it 
in,  observing  that  they  should  want  it  again  some  other  day.  These  two 
officers  accordingly  rolled  it  carefully  up  and  placed  it  in  the  boat.'* 

We  shall  add  only  what  he  says  in  bis  letter  to  Mr  Blaokett 
of  Lord  Nelson  :— 

'  When  my  dear  friend  received  his  wound,  he  immediately  sent  an 
officer  to  me  to  tell  me  of  it,  and  give  his  love  to  me.  Though  the  officer 
was  directed  to  say  the  wound  was  not  dangerous,  I  read  in  his  counte- 
nance what  I  had  to  fear ;  and  before  the  action  was  over,  Captain  Hardy 
came  to  inform  me  of  his  death.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  deeply  I  was  af- 
fected ;  my  friendship  for  him  was  unlike  anything  that  I  have  left  in  the 
navy ;  a  brotherhood  of  more  than  thirty  years.  In  this  affair  he  did  no- 
thing without  my  counsel,  we  made  our  line  of  battle  together,  and  con* 
certed  the  mode  of  attack,  which  was  put  in  execution  in  the  most  ad- 
mirable style.  I  shall  grow  very  tired  of  the  sea  soon ;  my  health  has  suf- 
fered so  much  from  the  anxious  state  I  have  been  in,  and  the  fatigue  I 
have  undergone,  that  I  shall  be  unfit  for  service.  The  severe  gales  which 
immediately  followed  the  day  of  victory  ruined  our  prospect  of  prises.' 


•  *  Of  his  economy,  at  all  times,  of  the  ship's  stores,  an  instance 
was  often  mentioned  in  the  navy  as  having  occurred  at  the  battle  of  St 
Vincent.  The  Excellent  shortly  before  the  action  had  bent  a  new  fore- 
topsail  :  and  when  she  was  closely  engaged  with  the  St  Isidro,  Captain 
Collingwood  called  out  to  his  boatswain,  a  very  gallant  man,  who  was 
shortly  afterwards  killed,  "  Bless  me !  Mr  Peffers,  how  came  we  to  for- 
"  get  to  bend  our  old  top-sail  ?  They  will  quite  ruin  that  new  one.  It 
"  will  never  be  worth  a  farthing  again." ' 
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He  was  now  elevated  to  the  peerage,  and  a  pension  of  L.2000 
was  settled  on  him  by  parliament  for  his  own  life,  with  L.1000  in 
case  of  his  death  to  Lady  Collingwood,  and  L.500  to  each  of  his 
daughters.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence  also  ho- 
noured him  with  a  very  kind  letter,  and  presented  him  with  a 
sword.  The  way  in  which  he  received  all  those  honours,  is  as 
admirable  as  the  services  by  which  they  were  earned.  On  the 
first  tidings  of  his  peerage  he  writes  thus  to  Lady  Colling- 
wood:— 

« It  would  be  hard  if  I  could  not  find  one  hour  to  write  a  letter  to  my 
dearest  Sarah,  to  congratulate  her  on  the  high  rank  to  which  she  has  been 
advanced  by  my  success.  Blessed  may  you  be,  my  dearest  love,  and 
may  you  long  live  the  happy  wife  of  your  happy  husband !  I  do  not  know 
how  you  bear  your  honours ;  but  I  have  so  much  business  on  my  hands, 
from  dawn  till  midnight,  that  I  have  hardly  time  to  think  of  mine,  except 
it  be  in  gratitude  to  my  King,  who  has  so  graciously  conferred  them  upon 
me.  But  there  are  so  many  things  of  which  I  might  justly  be  a  little 
proud — for  extreme  pride  is  folly — that  I  must  share  my  gratification  with 
you.  The  first  is  the  letter  from  Colonel  Taylor,  his  Majesty's  private  se- 
cretary to  the  Admiralty,  to  be  communicated  to  me.  I  enclose  you  a 
copy  of  it.  It  is  considered  the  highest  compliment  the  King  can  pay ; 
and,  as  the  King's  personal  compliment,  I  value  it  above  everything.  But 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  feel  nearest  to  my  heart,  after  the  honour  which  his 
Majesty  has  done  me,  and  that  is  the  praise  of  every  officer  of  the  fleet. 
There  is  a  thing  which  has  made  a  considerable  impression  upon  me.  A 
week  before  the  war,  at  Morpeth,  I  dreamed  distinctly  many  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  late  battle  off  the  enemy's  port,  and  I  believe  I  told 
you  of  it  at  the  time :  but  I  never  dreamed  that  I  was  to  be  a  peer  of  the 
realm.  How  are  my  darlings  ?  I  hope  they  will  take  pains  to  make  them- 
selves wise  and  good,  and  fit  for  the  station  to  which  they  are  raised.' 

And  again  a  little  after  : — 

4  I  labour  from  dawn  till  midnight,  till  I  can  hardly  see ;  and  as  my 
hearing  fails  me  too,  you  will  have  but  a  mass  of  infirmities  in  your  poor 
Lord,  whenever  he  returns  to  you.  I  suppose  I  must  not  be  seen  to  work 
in  my  garden  now ;  but  tell  old  Scott  that  he  need  not  be  unhappy  on 
that  account.  Though  we  shall  never  again  be  able  to  plant  the  Nelson 
potatoes,  we  will  have  them  of  some  other  sort,  and  right  noble  cabbages 
to  boot,  in  great  perfection.  You  see  I  am  styled  of  Hethpoole  and  Cald* 
burne.  Was  that  by  your  direction  ?  I  should  prefer  it  to  any  other  title 
if  it  was  ;  and  I  rejoice,  my  love,  that  we  are  an  instance  that  there  are 
other  and  better  sources  of  nobility  than  wealth/ 

At  this  time  he  had  not  heard  that  it  was  intended  to  accom- 
pany his  dignity  with  any  pension ;  and  though  the  editor  assures 
us  that  his  whole  income,  even  including  his  full  pay,  was  at 
this  time  scarcely  L.1100  a-year,  he  never  seems  to  have  wasted 
a  thought  on  such  a  consideration.  Not  that  he  was  not  at  all 
times  a  prudent  and  considerate  person ;  but,  with  the  high  spi- 
rit of  a  gentleman,  and  an  independent  Englishman,  who  had 
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made  his  own  way  in  the  world,  he  disdained  all  sordid  consi- 
derations. Nothing  can  be  nobler,  or  more  natural,  than  the 
way  in  which  he  expresses  this  sentiment,  in  another  letter  to 
his  wife,  written  a  few  weeks  after  the  preceding  : — 

'  Many  of  the  Captains  here  have  expressed  a  desire  that  I  would  give 
them  a  general  notice  whenever  I  go  to  court ;  and  if  they  are  within  500 
miles,  they  will  come  up  to  attend  me*     Now  all  this  is  very  pleasing j 
but,  alas  !  my  love,  until  we  have  peace,  I  shall  never  be  happy :  and  yet, 
bow  we  are  to  make  it  out  in  peace,  I  know  not, — with  high  rank  and  no 
fortune.    At  all  events,  we  can  do  as  we  did  before.   It  is  true  I  have  the 
chief  command,  but  there  are  neither  French  nor  Spaniards  on  the  sea, 
and  our  cruisers  find  nothing  but  neutrals,  who  carry  on  all  the  trade  of 
the  enemy.     Our  prizes  you  see  are  lost.     Villeneuve's  ship  had  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  her,  but  it  all  went  to  the  bottom*    I  am  afraid  the  fees 
for  this  patent  will  be  large,  and  pinch  me :  But  never  mind ;  let  others  so- 
licit pensions,  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  will  never  ask  for  money  as  a  fa- 
vour.    How  do  my  darlings  go  on  ?   I  wish  you  would  make  them  write 
to  me  by  turns,  and  give  me  the  whole  history  of  their  proceedings. 
Oh  I  how  I  shall  rejoice,  when  I  come  home,  to  find  them  as  much  im- 
proved in  knowledge  as  I  have  advanced  them  in  station  in  the  world : 
But  take  care  they  do  not  give  themselves  foolish  airs.     Their  excellence 
should  be  in  knowledge,  in  virtue,  and  benevolence  to  all ;  but  most  to 
those  who  are  humble,  and  require  their  aid.     This  is  true  nobility,  and 
is  now  become  an  incumbent  duty  on  them.    I  am  out  of  all  patience 
with  Bounce.     The  consequential  airs  he  gives  himself  since  he  became  a 
Right  Honourable  dog,  are  insufferable.    He  considers  it  beneath  his  dig- 
nity to  play  with  Commoners'  dogs,  and,  truly,  thinks  that  he  does  them 
grace  when  he  condescends  to  lift  up  his  leg  against  them.  This,  J  think, 
is  carrying  the  insolence  of  rank  to  the  extreme ;  but  he  is  a  dog  that  does 
k*    25th  December.     This  is  Christmas-day ;  a  merry  and  cheerful  one, 
I  hope,  to  all  my  darlings.     May  God  bless  us,  and  grant  that  we  may 
pass  the  next  together.  Everybody  is  very  good  to  me ;  but  his  Majesty  a 
letters  are  my  pride :  it  is  there  I  feel  the  object  of  my  life  attained.' 

And  again*  in  the  same  noble  spirit  is  the  following  to  his 
father-in-law : — 

'  I  have  only  been  on  shore  once  since  I  left  England,  and  do  not  know 
when  I  shall  go  again.  I  am  unceasingly  writing,  and  the  day  is  not  long 
enough  for  me  to  get  through  my  business.  I  hope  my  children  are  every 
day  acquiring  some  knowledge,  and  wish  them  to  write  a  French  letter 
every  day  to  me  or  their  mother.  I  shall  read  them  all  when  I  come 
home.  If  there  were  an  opportunity,  I  should  like  them  to  be  taught 
Spanish,  which  is  the  most  elegant  language  in  Europe,  and  very  easy.  I 
hardly  know  how  we  shall  be  able  to  support  the  dignity  to  which  his 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  raise  me.  Let  others  plead  for  pensions ;  I 
can  be  rich  without  money,  by  endeavouring  to  be  superior  to  everything 
poor.  I  would  have  my  services  to  my  country  unstained  by  any  interest- 
ed motive ;  and  old  Scott  and  I  can  go  on  in  our  cabbage-garden  without 
much  greater  expense  than  formerly.  But  I  have  had  a  great  destruction 
of  my  furniture  and  stock ;  I  have  hardly  a  chair  that  has  not  a  shot  in  it, 
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and  many  have  lost  both  legs  and  anna,  without  hope  of  pension.  My 
wine  broke  in  moving,  and  my  pigs  slain  in  battle ;  and  these  are  heavy 
losses  where  they  cannot  be  replaced.  .  .  .  .' 

«  I  suppose  I  shall  have  great  demands  on  me  for  patents  and  fees,  bat 
we  must  pay  for  being  great.  I  get  no  prize-money.  Since  I  left  Eng- 
land, I  have  received  only  L.18S,  which  has  not  quite  paid  for  my  wine ; 
but  I  do  not  care  about  being  rich,  if  we  can  but  keep  but  a  good  fire  in 
winter.  How  I  long  to  have  a  peep  into  my  own  house,  and  a  walk  in 
my  own  garden  !     It  is  the  pleasing  object  of  all  my  hopes.' 

In  the  midst  of  all  those  great  concerns,  it  is  delightful  to  find 
the  noble  Admiral  writing  thus,  from  the  Mediterranean,  of  his 
daughter's  sick  governess,  and  inditing  this  postscript  to  the 
little  girls  themselves  :— 

'  How  sorry  am  I  for  poor  Miss  i  I  am  sure  you  will  spare  no 

pains  for  her ;  and  do  not  lose  eight  of  her  when  she  goes  to  Edinburgh. 
Tell  her  that  she  must  not  want  any  advice  or  any  comfort ;  but  I  need 
not  say  this  to  you,  my  beloved,  who  are  kindness  itself.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle  for  every  mark  which  they  give 
of  their  esteem  and  approbation  of  my  service.  But  where  shall  we  find 
a  place  in  our  small  house  for  all  those  vases  and  epergnes  ?  A  kind  let- 
ter from  them  would  have  gratified  me  as  much,  and  have  been  less  trouble 
to  them/ 

'  My  darlings,  Sarah  and  Mary, 

'  I  was  delighted  with  your  last  letters,  my  blessings,  and  desire  you  to 
write  to  me  very  often,  and  tell  me  all  the  news  of  the  city  of  Newcastle 
and  town  of  Morpeth.  I  hope  we  shall  have  many  happy  days,  and  many 
a  good  laugh  together  yet.  Be  kind  to  old  Scott ;  and  when  you  see  him 
weeding  my  oaks,  give  the  old  man  a  shilling. 

*  May  God  Almighty  bless  you.' 

The  patent  of  his  peerage  was  limited  to  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body,  and  having  only  daughters,  he  very  early  expressed  a  wish 
that  it  might  be  extended  to  them  and  their  male  heirs.  But 
this  was  not  attended  to.  When  he  heard  of  his  pension,  he 
wrote,  in  the  same  lofty  spirit,  to  Lord  Barham,  that  if  the 
title  could  be  continued  to  the  heirs  of  his  daughters,  he  did  not 
care  for  the  pension  at  all ;  and  in  urging  his  request  for  the 
change,  he  reminded  his  Lordship,  with  an  amusing  naivete,  that 
government  ought  really  to  show  some  little  favour  to  his  daugh- 
ters, considering  that,  if  they  had  not  kept  him  constantly  at 
sea  since  1793,  he  would  probably  have  had  half  a  dozen  sons  by 
this  time,  to  succeed  him  in  his  honours ! 

It  is  delightful  to  read  and  extract  passages  like  these ;  but  we 
feel  that  we  must  stop ;  and  that  we  have  already  exhibited  enough 
of  this  book,  both  to  justify  the  praises  we  have  bestowed  on  it,  and 
to  rive  our  readers  a  full  impression  of  the  exalted  and  most  ami- 
able character  to  which  it  relates.   We  shall  add  no  more,  there- 
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fore,  that  is  merely  personal  to  Lord  Collingwood,  except  what 
belongs  to  the  decay  of  his  health,  his  applications  for  recall, 
and  the  death  that  he  magnanimously  staid  to  meet,  when  that1 
recall  was  so  strangely  withheld.  His  constitution  had  been  con-* 
siderably  impaired  even  before  the  action  of  Trafalgar;  but  in 
1808  his  health  seemed  entirely  to  give  way ;  and  he  wrote,  in 
August  of  that  year,  earnestly  entreating  to  be  allowed  to  come 
home.  The  answer  to  his  application  was,  that  it  was  so  diffi- 
cult to  supply  his  place,  that  his  recall  must,  at  all  events,  be 
suspended.  In  a  letter  to  Lady  Collingwood,  he  refers  to  this, 
correspondence,  and  after  mentioning  his  official  application  tot 
the  Admiralty,  he  says : — 

*  What  their  answer  will  be,  I  do  not  know  yet ;  but  I  had  before  men- 
tioned my  declining  health  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  he  tells  me  in  reply, 
that  he  hopes  I  will  stay,  for  he  knows  not  how  to  supply  my  place. 
The  impression  which  his  letter  made  upon  me  was  one  of  grief  and  sor- 
row :  first,  that  with  such  a  list  as  we  hare,  there  should  be  thought  to  be  any 
difficulty  in  finding  a  successor  of  superior  ability  to  me ;  and  next,  that 
there  should  be  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  only  comfort  and  happi- 
ness that  I  have  to  look  forward  to  in  this  world.' 

In  answer  to  Lord  Mulgrave's  statement,  he  afterwards  writes,, 
that  his  infirmities  had  sensibly  increased;  but  '  I  have  no  ob- 
'  ject  in  the  world  that  I  put  in  competition  with  my  public. 
'  duty ;  and  so  long  >as  your  Lordship  thinks  it  proper  to  con- 

*  tinue  me  in  this  command,  my  utmost  efforts  shall  be  made  to 

*  strengthen  the  impression  which  you  now  have ;  but  I  still 

*  hope,  that  whenever  it  may  be  done  with  convenience,  your 

*  Lordship  will  bear  in  mind  my  request.9  Soon  after  he  writes' 
thus  to  his  family : — *  I  am  an  unhappy  creature— old  and  worn 

*  out.  I  wish  to  come  to  England ;  but  some  objection  is  ever 
'  made  to  it.'  And,  again,  '  I  have  been  very  unwell.  The 
'  physician  tells  me  that  it  is  the  effect  of  constant  confinement 

*  -—which  is  not  very  comfortable,  as  there  seems  little  chance, 

*  of  its  being  otherwise.     Old  age  and  its  infirmities  are  co- 

*  ming  on  me  very  fast ;  and  I  am  weak  and  tottering  on  my  legs.* 

*  It  is  high  time  I  should  return  to  England;  and  I  hope  I  shall. 
'  be  allowed  to  do  it  before  long.     It  will  otherwise  be  too  late.' 

And  it  was  too  late !  He  was  not  relieved — and  scorning  to' 
leave  the  post  assigned  to  him,  while  he  had  life  to  maintain  it, 
he  died  at  it,  in  March,  1810,  upwards  of  eighteen  months  after* 
he  had  thus  stated  to  the  government  his  reasons  for  desiring  a 
recall.  The  following  is  the  editor's  touching  and  affectionate 
account  of  the  closing  scene — full  of  pity  and  of  grandeur — and 
harmonizing  beautifully  with  the  noole  career  which  was  des- 
tined there  to  be  arrested : — 

'  Lord  Collingwood  had  been  repeatedly  urged  by  his  friends  to  sur-' 
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render  his  command,  and  to  seek  in  England  that  repose  which  had  be* 
come  so  necessary  in  his  declining  health ;  but  his  feelings  on  the  subject 
of  discipline  were  peculiarly  strong,  and  he  had  ever  exacted  tbe  most 
implicit  obedience  from  others.     He  thought  it  therefore  bis  duty  not  to 

Suit  the  post  which  had  been  assigned  to  him,  until  he  should  be  duly  re- 
eved,— and  replied,  "  that  his  life  was  bis  country's,  in  whatever  way  it 
«  might  be  required  of  him.*'  When  he  moored  in  the  harbour  of  Port  Ma- 
hon,  on  the  25th  of  February,  be  was  in  a  state  of  great  suffering  and  de- 
bility ;  and  having  been  strongly  recommended  by  his  medical  attendants 
to  try  the  effect  of  gentle  exercise  on  horseback,  be  went  immediately  on 
shore,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Captain  Hallowell,  who  left  his  ship  to 
attend  him  in  bis  illness :  bnt  it  was  then  too  late.  He  became  incapable 
of  bearing  the  slightest  fatigue ;  and  as  it  was  represented  to  him  that  hia. 
return  to  England  was  indispensably  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his 
life,  he,  on  the  3d  of  March,  surrendered  his  command  to  Rear  Admiral 
Martin.  The  two  following  days  were  spent  in  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
Warp  the  Ville  de  Paris  out  of  Port  Mahcn ;  but  on  the  6th  the  wind 
came  round  to  the  westward,  and  at  sunset  the  ship  succeeded  in  clear- 
ing the  harbour,  and  made  sail  for  England.  When  Lord  Collingwood 
Was  informed  that  he  was  again  at  sea,  be  rallied  for  a  time  his  exhausted 
strength,  and  said  to  those  around  him,  "  Then  I  may  yet  live  to  meet 
"  tbe  French  once  more."  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  there  was  a  consi- 
derable swell,  and  his  friend  Captain  Thomas,  on  entering  his  cabin,  ob- 
served, that  he  feared  the  motion  of  the  vessel  disturbed  bim.  "  No, 
<*  Thomas,"  he  replied;  "I  am  now  in  a  state  in  which  nothing  in  this 
"  world  can  disturb  me  more.  I  am  dying ;  and  I  am  sure  it  must  be  con- 
"  solatory  to  you,  and  all  who  love  me,  to  see  how  comfortably  1  am 
"  coming  to  my  end."  He  told  one  of  his  attendants  that  he  had  endea- 
voured to  review,  as  for  as  was  possible,  all  the  actions  of  his  past  life, 
and  that  he  had  the  happiness  to  say,  that  nothing  gave  him  a  moment's 
uneasiness.  He  spoke  at  times  of  his  absent  family,  and  of  the  doubtful 
Contest  in  which  he  was  about  to  leave  his  country  involved,  but  ever 
with  calmness  and  perfect  resignation  to  the  will  of  God ;  and  in  this 
blessed  state  of  mind,  after  taking  an  affectionate  farewell  of  bis  atten- 
dants, he  expired  without  a  struggle  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  that 
day,  having  attained  the  age  of  fifty-nine  years  and  six  months. 

«  After  his  decease,  it  was  found  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  sto- 
mach, all  the  other  organs  of  life  were  peculiarly  vigorous  and  unimpaired ; 
and  from  this  inspection,  and  the  age  which  the  surviving  members  of  hia 
family  have  attained,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  if  he  had  been 
earlier  relieved  from  his  command,  he  would  still  have  been  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  honours  and  rewards  which  would  doubtless  have  awaited  him, 
on  his  return  to  England.* 

We  shall  not  dwell,  however,  on  this  melancholy  scene— nor 
needlessly  dilate  on  a  character  which  is  already  sufficiently  un- 
folded in  the  extracts  we  have  now  made :  but  assuming  that 
that  character  is  such  as  to  invest  with  the  highest  possible  au- 
thority any  views  or  opinions  which  the  man  who  bore  it  had 
deliberately  formed  on  the  management  and  discipline  of  the 
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navy,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  those  parts  of  the  volumes  be- 
fore us  which  contain  the  record  of  such  opinions :— And,  first, 
with  regard  to  the  important  subject  of  Corporal  Punishments. 
It  is  a  question  which  has  been  lately  a  good  deal  agitated— 
whether  the  captains  of  his  Majesty's  navy  should  have  the 
power  of  flogging  every  man  under  their  command,  subject  to 
no  other  restraint  than  that  of  transmitting  to  the  Admiralty  an 
account  of  the  punishments  they  inflict.  The  order  recently 
issued  by  the  Lord  High  Admiral  (June  19,  1827)  not  to  in- 
flict corporal  punishment  on  petty  officers,  is,  in  truth,  no  re- 
straint at  all ;  for  the  power  of  dis-rating  such  officers  is  still  left 
to  the  captain,  and  he  may  therefore  dis-rate  them  one  day,  and 
flog  them  the  next,  for  any  offence  real  or  supposed.  *  If  it  be 
«  not  absolutely  necessary  that  a  captain  should  possess  a  power 
'  which  he  may,  and  probably  will  sometimes  grossly  abuse,  he 
*  ought  not  to  be  intrusted  with  it.9  And  Lord  ColKngwood'e 
opinion  and  practice,  as  well  as  Lord  Nelson's,  who,  it  is  well 
known,  was  also  averse  from  flogging,  were  formed  after  they 
had  seen  the  very  existence  of  the  navy  endangered  by  muti- 
ny and  revolt. 

<  It  was  during  this  time,  so  full  of  peril  to  the  navy/  says  the  editor, 
'  and  to  England,  that  Lord  St  Vincent  repressed  in  the  Mediterranean 
fleet  the  spirit  of  mutiny  which  had  unhappily  prevailed  at  the  Nore. 
No  officer  regarded  with  greater  admiration  the  conduct  of  that  distin- 
guished commander  than  did  Captain  Collingwood,  or  co-operated  with 
more  sea)  and  effect  in  the  prompt  and  decisive  measures  which  were 
then  pursued ;  and  of  this  the  Admiral  was  so  convinced,  that  it  was  his 
frequent  practice  to  draft  the  most  ungovernable  spirits  into  the  Excel- 
lent. "  Send  them  to  Collingwood,"  he  used  to  say,  "  and  he  will  bring 
"  them  to  order."  Notwithstanding  this,  while  capital  punishments 
were  frequently  taking  place  in  other  ships,  Captain  Collingwood,  by  the 
kind  but  firm  conduct  which  he  adopted  towards  his  crew,  was  enabled 
to  maintain  discipline,  not  only  without  being  driven  to  the  dreadful  ne- 
cessity of  bringing  men  to  trial  for  their  lives,  but  almost  without  the  in- 
fliction of  any  corporal  punishment  whatsoever. 

'  The  question  respecting  corporal  punishment  in  the  navy,  and  the  de- 
gree to  which  it  can  be  properly  controlled,  has  often  been  the  subject  of 
discussion,  and  practically  there  is  great  difference  in  different  ships :  for 
many  officers  are  enabled  to  resort  to  it  very  rarely,  and  only  in  offences 
of  the  gravest  nature ;  while  others,  of  kind  and  humane  dispositions,  still 
feel  themselves  compelled  to  act  upon  the  painful  conviction  that  no  great 
relaxation  can  be  made,  without  danger,  in  its  frequency  and  severity* 
It  cannot  therefore  be  uninteresting  to  record  the  sentiments  and  con- 
duct of  Lord  Collingwood  in  this  respect,  during  a  length  of  service  that 
was  unexampled,  and  with  a  crew  ever  foremost  in  times  of  danger,  and 
cheerfully  sustaining  a  duration  of  hardship  and  fatigue,  which  has  no  pa- 
rallel in  the  English  navy :  and  although  the  result  of  one  such  series  of 
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experiment!  may  not  be  decisive,  yet  it  cannot  fail  to  bare  its  weight  in 
the  consideration  of  the  most  important  question  that  can  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  a  naval  officer,  how  beet  he  may  secure  the  obedience  and  hap* 
piness  of  his  men.  His  view  of  the  subject  cannot  be  better  given  than 
in  his  own  words  to  a  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  to  whom  he  had  wriw 
ten  in  favour  of  an  officer  for  whose  zeal  and  talents  he  had  the  highest 
regard,  and  who,  as  he  was  told  in  reply,  was  then  charged  with  great  se- 
verity to  his  men.    "  I  recommended,"  says  he,  "  Captain ,  because 

" 1  consider  him  a  diligent,  attentive,  and  skilful  officer ;  but  the  conduct 
"  which  is  imputed  to  him  has  always  met  my  decided  reprobation,  as 
u  being  big  with  the  most  dangerous  consequences,  and  subversive  of  all 
"  real  discipline."  When  the  offence  was  of  such  a  nature  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  corporal  punishment  was  manifest,  Captain  Collingwood  was  pre- 
sent, as  is  customary,  but  suffering  from  his  wounded  feelings  greater  pain 
probably  than  the  culprit  himself;  and  on  these  occasions,  he  was  for 
many  hours  afterwards  melancholy  and  silent,  sometimes  not  speaking 
a  word  again  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

*  As  his  experience  in  command,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  dispositions 
of  men  increased,  his  abhorrence  of  corporal  punishment  grew  daily  strong- 
er ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  more  than  a  year  has  often  passed 
away  without  his  having  recourse  to  it  once.     "  I  wish  I  were  the  cap- 
"  tain  for  your  sakes,"  cried  Lieutenant  Clavell  one  day  to  some  men  who 
were  doing  some  part  of  their  duty  ill ;  when  shortly  afterwards  a  person 
touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  turning  round  he  saw  the  Admiral,  who 
had  overheard  him.     "  And  pray,  Clavell,  what  would  yon  have  done,  if 
yon  had  been  captain  ?" — "  I  would  have  flogged  them  well,  sir." — "  No, 
"  you  would  not,  Clavell ;  no,  you  would  not/'  he  replied.  "  I  know  yon 
"  better."  He  used  to  tell  the  ship's  company,  that  he  was  determined  that 
the  youngest  midshipman  should  be  obeyed  as  implicitly  as  himself;  and 
that  he  would  punish  with  great  severity  any  instance  to  the  contrary. 
When  a  midshipman  made  a  complaint,  he  would  order  the  man  for  pu- 
nishment the  next  day ;  and,  in  the  interval,  calling  the  boy  clown  to  him,' 
would  say,  "  In  all  probability  the  fault  was  yours ;  but  whether  it  were 
"  or  not,  I  am  sure  it  would  go  to  your  heart  to  see  a  man  old  enough  to 
"  be  your  father  disgraced  and  punished  on  your  account ;  and  it  will,  there* 
14  fore,  give  me  a  good  opinion  of  your  disposition,  if,  when  he  is  brought 
"  out,  you  ask  for  his  pardon."  When  this  recommendation,  acting  as  it  did 
like  an  order,  was  complied  with,  and  the  lad  interceded  for  the  prisoner, 
Captain  Collingwood  would  make  great  apparent  difficulty  in  yielding* 
but  at  length  would  say,  "  This  young  gentleman  has  pleaded  so  humanely 
M  for  you,  that  in  the  hope  yon  wilt  feel  a  doe  gratitude  to  him  for  his  be* 
"  nevolence,  I  will  for  this  time  overlook  your  offence."  The  punishments 
which  he  substituted  for  the  lash  were  of  many  kinds,  such  as  watering 
the  grog,  and  other  modes  now  happily  general  in  the  navy ;  among  the 
rest,  was  one  which  the  men  particularly  dreaded.     It  was  the  ordering 
any  offender  to  be  excluded  from  his  mess,  and  be  employed  in  every  sort 
of  extra  duty,  so  that  he  was  every  moment  liable  to  be  called  upon  deck 
for  the  meanest  service,  amid  the  laughter  and  jeers  of  the  men  and  boys/ 
Such  an  effect  had  this  upon  the  sailors,  that  they  have  often  declared  that 
they  would  much  prefer  having  three  doeen  lashes,  and  to  avoid  the  re- 

10 
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cnirence  of  this  punishment,  the  wont  characters  never  failed  to  become 
attentive  and  orderly.' 

Hence,  then,  we  have  an  experimental  proof,  that,  even  man- 
ned as  our  ships  were  last  war — when  they  were  so  disgraceful- 
ly made  receptacles  for  common  felons, — when  United  Irish- 
men were  distributed  throughout  the  fleet, — when  a  strange  de- 
gree of  political  excitement,  and  an  unexampled  contempt  for 
authority,  existed  in  all  the  subordinate  classes  of  society — 
the  obedience  of  seamen  could  be  preserved  by  judicious  offi- 
cers, without  having  recourse  to  severe  punishments.  We  shall 
subsequently  see,  that  the  abuse  of  the  power  to  inflict  it  with- 
out restraint,  which  we  contend  ought  to  be  confided  to  no  mere 
mortal,  was,  owing  to  the  incompetency  of  many  of  the  officers, 
a  frequent  cause  of  insubordination  and  mutiny* 

It  has  always,  indeed,  appeared  to  us,  that  severe  Punish- 
ments, inefficient  Officers,  and  Impressment,  are  component,  and 
perhaps  necessary  parts,  of  the  same  vicious  system.  We  first 
injure  the  seamen,  and  then  we  flog  them  to  make  them  submis- 
sive under  our  injustice.  If  we  abolish  either  impressment  or 
flogging,  the  abolishment  of  the  other  must  follow,  we  think,  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Without  impressment,  it  may  be  too  true 
that  we  shall  not  get  men  for  our  ships,  as  long  as  they  may  be 
indiscriminately  flogged  by  a  youngster,  whose  merit  consists  in 
his  friends  having  a  vote  in  parliament.  If  we  abstain  from  flog- 
ging, the  men  whom  we  force  into  the  service,  will  probably,  now 
and  then,  refuse  obedience.  And  if  we  neither  impress  nor  flog, 
we  must  have  for  the  government  of  our  ships  judicious  officers. 
He,  therefore,  who  holds  an  opinion  that  flogging  is  not  neces- 
sary, must  be  convinced  that  impressment  may  be  got  rid  of; 
and  must  condemn  the  present  practice  of  providing  for  the  sons 
of  the  aristocracy,  by  giving  them  commissions  in  the  navy.  Al- 
though Lord  ColUngwood  had  digested  no  plan  for  abolishing 
Impressment,  the  following  passages  seem  to  show  that  he  was 
of  opinion  it  might,  even  in  war  time,  be  dispensed  with.  By 
taking  proper  precautions  in  peace,  by  paying  and  employing  only 
seamen,  not  soldiers,  in  his  Majesty's  ships,  and  by  training  up 
boys  in  them,  a  sufficient  supply  of  seamen,  we  believe,  might 
be  obtained,  even  at  the  sudden  commencement  of  a  war,  to  meet 
every  possible  exigency.  Under  this  point  of  view,  the  follow- 
ing facts,  showing  in  how  short  a  time  a  youth  may  be  made  a 
useful  man-of-war's  man,  is  of  great  importance. 

'  The  difficulty  of  manning  the  fleet  had  increased,'  says  the  Editor, 

*  with  the  length  of  the  war,  and  was  particularly  felt  in  the  Mediterranean 

station,  where  the  fleet  had  few  opportunities  of  recruiting  its  numbers 

from  merchant  vessels.    Lord  Couingwood  bad  been  ever  adverse  to  im-> 
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prettmeni;  and  early  after  die  mutiny  at  tbe  Mate,  bad  bean  atudieus  t* 
discover  some  means  of  avoiding  the  too  frequent  recurrence  to  that  sys- 
tem. He  had  found  that  Irish  boys,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  yean  of  age, 
when  mingled  with  English  sailors,  acquired  rapidly  the  order,  activity* 
and  seaman-like  spirit  of  their  comrades ;  and  that  in  the  climate  of  the 
Mediterranean,  they  often  in  less  than  two  years  became  expert  topmen ; 
while  adults,  who  bad  been  little  habituated  to  the  sea,  but  torn  by  im- 
pressment from  other  occupations,  were  generally  ineffective  and  discon* 
tented  He  accordingly  proposed  to  the  Admiralty  to  raise  yearly  five 
thousand  Irish  boys,  and  to  send  a  large  proportion  of  them  to  his  com- 
mand, where  he  would  have  diem  taught  and  prepared  in  ships  of  the  line, 
before  they  were  sent  into  smaller  vessels.  By  these  means,  and  by  the 
extension  throughout  the  navy  of  that  humane  and  temperate  discipline* 
for  which  he  was  ever  distinguished,  and  by  which  he  bad  gained  the  ho- 
nourable title  of  the  Sailor's  Friend,  he  was  convinced  that  a  large  and  ef- 
fective force  might  be  maintained,  by  which  he  intended,  in  the  succeed- 
ing year,  to  have  made  more  frequent  and  formidable  attacks  on  the  coast 
of  France.' 

« 1  some  time  ago,9  says  Lord  Collingwood,  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Mulgrave,  written  on  April  23,  1808,  '  recommended,  that  as 
'  ahipa  come  out,  they  should  bring  80  or  100  boys  of  fourteen 
'  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  Such  boys  soon  become  good  seamen ; 
*  landsmen  very  rarely  do,  for  they  are  confirmed  in  other  ha- 
'  bits.  One  hundred  Irish  boys  came  out  two  years  since,  and 
'  are  now  the  topmen  of  the  fleet/ 

Impressment,  however,  lays  its  unsparing  hands  on  useless 
landsmen  as  well  as  seamen ;  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  are  always  inefficient,  it  has  long  been  the  practice  to  re- 
ceive on  board  his  Majesty's  ships  any  landsmen  with  whom 
hunger  was  at  any  time  a  more  prevailing  motive  than  the  dread 
of  severe  punishment. 

*  I  have  got,9  says  Lord  Collingwood,  '  a  nursery-man  here 
'  from  Brighton.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  they  should  press  such 
'  a  man,  because,  when  he  was  young,  he  went  to  sea  for  a  short 
'  time.  They  have  broken  up  his  good  business  at  home,  dis- 
<  tressed  his  family,  and  sent  him  here,  where  he  is  of  little  or  no 
'  service.    I  grieve  for  him,  poor  man/ 

Tbe  editor,  as  we  see,  from  Lord  CoIEngwood's  own  letter, 
is  wrong  in  limiting  his  recommendation  to  Irish  boys ;  a  selec- 
tion which,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  objectionable  on  every  ac- 
count, except  that  they  can  be  obtainea  cheaper  than  English 
or  Scotch  boys.  But  the  navy  possesses  so  many  advantages, 
compared  with  many  employments  on  shore,  that  we  decry  it 
unnecessarily  when  we  consent  to  accept  the  service  of  the  cheap- 
est labourers,  who  are  at  the  same  time  inefficient.  It  is  a  fact, 
we  believe,  that  the  Irish  very  rarely  make  such  good  seamen  as 
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the  English)  and  the  Scotch:  And  this  k  easily  accounted  for. 
They  are  not  a  commercial,  and  scarcely  a  maritime  people.  The 
great  mass  of  the  Irish  seldom  see  a  ship  or  a  boat;  and  the  fact, 
though  very  obvious,  that  merely  seeing  naval  operations  per* 
farmed,  enables  many  persona  to  perform  them,  is  not  enough 
considered,  when  we  propose  to  man  our  ships  with  Irish.  A  boy 
who  has  frequently  seen  carpenters,,  tailors,  ploughmen,  or  sail- 
on  at  work,  is  able,  with  very  little  teaching,  to  drive  a  nail* 
sew  a  seam,  hold  a  plough,  go  alqf}9  or  row  a  boat.  What  some 
individuals  must  learn,  at  a  great  expense  of  time  and  exertion* 
is  easily  imparted  to  others ;  and  at  the  present  day,  the  consum*- 
mate  skill  of  a  Watt,  or  the  knowledge  of  a  Newton,  the  result 
of  their  unremitted  attention  to  single  objects,  has  become,  as  it 
were,  the  common  skill  and  every-day  knowledge  of  whole  ge- 
nerations, who  acquire  it  almost  without  trouble.  An.  English 
boy  ia  already  familiar  with  boats  and  ships.  Britain  being  in- 
tersected with  canals,  as  well  as  surrounded  with  the  ocean,  and 
having,  from  various  causes,  a  much  greater  number  of  ships, 
small  craft,  and  fishing-boats,  than  Ireland,  the  mass  of  its  po- 

1)ulation  is  already  half-educated  for  the  sea.  Of  its  legendary 
ore,  also,  the  exploits  and  danger*  of  sailors  form  a  conspicuous 
part.  Its  history  is  interwoven  with  naval  triumphs ;  and  even 
those  among  us  who  have  never  seen  a  ship,  have  learnt  some- 
thing of  the  sea  from  books,  and  have  acquired  from  the  success 
of  oar  navy  an  attachment  to  it.  The  Irish  have  no  such  honour- 
able recollection* connected  with  the  ocean;  they  have  never 
gained  great  victories  there,  nor  explored  unknown  lands ;  and 
they  can  have  none  of  that  traditional  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the 
navy  which  is  possessed  by  our  people,  though  checked  by  our 
barbarous  system  of  impressment,  and  indiscriminate  flogging, 
Qa  these  principles,  we  should  as  soon  think  of  choosing  opera 
dancers  among  the  Laplanders,  instead  of  the  Parisians,  as  of 
selecting  sailors  from  the  Celtic  youth  of  the  sister  island,  in- 
stead of  inviting  into  our  service  the  ocean-born  boys  of  our  own 
coasts.  It  is  too  much  the  fashion,  because  men  are  cheap  in 
Ireland,  to  look  to  that  country  to  recruit  our  army  and  navy ; 
and  we  encourage,  by  our  conduct,  the  ignorant  paupers  there 
to  continue  the  breed  of  paupers,  as  ignorant  and  as  wretched  as 
themselves.  We  would  not  refuse  to  take  Irish  boys  on  board 
our  ships,  but  we  would  never  entice  them  to  enter ;  being  per- 
suaded that  the  youthful  inhabitants  of  the  rivers  and  coasts  of 
England  and  Scotland,  being  already  half  sailors,  will  make  the 
most  efficient,  enthusiastic!  and,  in  the  end,  the  cheapest  seamen 
we  can  employ. 
Having  shown  what  was  Lord  Collingwood's  practice  and 
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opinions  as  to  flogging,  and  what  he  thought  of  the  possibility 
of  rearing  seamen  in  men  of  war,  we  shall  proceed  to  state  his 
opinion  as  to  our  present  method  of  providing  our  fleet  with 
Officers.  The  sons  and  relations  of  persons  having  parliament- 
ary and  other  influence,  are  now,  it  is  well  known,  pensioned  to 
a  great  extent  on  the  navy.  For  a  long  time  the  number  of  of- 
ficers has  been  more  than  sufficient  for  a  fleet  twice  as  large  as 
Great  Britain  ever  sent  to  sea.  The  remarks  we  made  on  this 
subject  in  a  former  Number  of  this  Journal,  applied  to  the  year 
1822 ;  and  since  that  time  the  number  of  captains,  commanders, 
and  lieutenants,  has  been  increased  by  eight,  augmenting  the 
war  establishment  and  the  war  burdens  of  the  country  during 
peace.  The  sons  and  dependents,  therefore,  of  influential  peo- 
ple, and  we  say  it  with  shame  and  regret,  hide  the  pauperism 
they  would  be  ashamed  to  avow,  beneath  the  uniform  of  an  ho- 
nourable profession,  the  duties  of  which  they  are  unable  or  un- 
willing to  perform.  The  evils  of  such  a  practice  were  never 
better  depicted  than  in  the  present  work ;  and  both  Lord  Col- 
lingwood's  fate,  and  his  remarks,  prove  its  miserable  results  to 
be  equal  to  its  profligacy. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life,  he  was  anxious, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  give  up  his  command,  and  made  repeated 
applications  to  be  relieved,  the  answer  to  all  which  was  of  the 
following  tenor : — '  It  is  a  justice,'  says  Lord  Mulgrave,  *  which 
'  I  owe  to  you  and  the  country,  to  tell  you  candidly,  that  I  know 

*  not  how  1  should  be  abte  to  supply  aU  that  would  be  lost  to  the  ser- 
c  vice  qf  the  country,  and  the  general  interests  qf  Europe,  by  your 
'  absence  from  the  Mediterranean.9    And  again,  '  I  lament  to 

*  learn  that  your  health  and  strength  have  been  impaired  from 
'  the  long  and  uninterrupted  exertions  by  which  you  have  so 

*  ably  conducted  the  delicate,  difficult,  and  important  duties  of 
'  your  command.  Impressed  as  I  was,  and  arn^  with  the  difficulty 

*  of  supplying  your  place,  I  cannot  forbear  (which  I  hope  you 

*  will  excuse)  suspending  the  recall  which  you  have  required, 

*  till  I  shall  hear  again  from  you,  whether  under  the  diminish- 

*  ed  difficulties  of  your  command  you  are  still  of  opinion  that  a 

*  longer  continuance  at  sea  would  be  injurious  to  your  health.' 

We  have  already  quoted  the  letter  in  which  Lord  Collingwood 
expresses  his  grief  and  surprise,  that '  with  such  a  list  of  admi- 
'  rals  as  we  have,'  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  finding  him 
a  successor.  The  list  of  which  he  there  speaks  contained  at 
that  time  upwards  of  one  hundred  admirals,  equal  in  rank  to 
himself;  but  not  one  of  them  being  thought  capable  of  filling  his 
situation  with  honour  to  the  country,  he  was  suffered,  in  spite 
of  repeated  requests,  or  rather  compelled,  to  die  at  his  post. 
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Of  the  manner  in  which  promotion  is  disposed  of  in  the  navy, 
the  following  letter,  written  to  Lord  Barham  shortly  after  the 
victory  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  will  give  the  reader  some  idea : — 

4  I  beg  to  express  my  earnest  hope  that  your  lordship  will  take  into 
consideration  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  late  action,  in  which  as 
much  gallantry  was  displayed  by  the  fleet,  and  a  powerful  armament  of 
the  enemy  ruined  in  as  short  a  time,  as  in  any  action ;  but  what  distin- 
guished it  from  all  others,  is,  that  the  usual  rewards  to  the  captains,  ari- 
sing from  the  sale  of  prizes,  is  almost  all  lost  by  the  wreck  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  ships.  What  government  may  please  to  do  in  this  respect  for 
the  fleet,  I  cannot  say,  but  none  was  ever  more  worthy  of  its  regard.  To 
the  officers,  among  whom  are  many  young  men  who  are  qualified  for 
lieutenants,  the  most  grateful  reward  would  be  promotion ;  and  if  your 
lordship  would  enable  me  to  dispense  it  to  them,  by  commissioning  the 
four  ships,  and  appointing  the  officers  serving  in  this  fleet,  I  should  feel 
exceedingly  gratified  in  having  it  in  my  power  to  reward  so  much  merit 
as  is  now  before  me.  J  have  mentioned  this  subject,  in  the  full  confi- 
dence that  your  lordship  feels  the  same  disposition  towards  them  with 
myself,  and  in  doing  it  1  have  only  performed  a  duty  which  I  owe  to 
them.' 

If  ever  there  was  an  occasion  in  which  interest  should  not 
have  interfered  with  promotion,  this  was  one ;  yet  the  Admiral- 
ty could  not  possibly  disappoint  their  friends  at  home,  for  the 
sake  of  rewarding  those  who  had  gained  the  most  glorious  vic- 
tory that  ever  graced  our  naval  annals !  Even  before  this  letter 
was  written,  Lord  Collingwood,  it  appears,  had  trespassed  on 
the  privileges  of  these  idlers,  for,  on  the  8th  of  November,  Lord 
Barham  wrote  as  follows  to  him : — 

'  In  order  to  prevent  disappointment  to  individuals,  I  must  beg  that 
you  will  strictly  conform  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Admiralty,  by 
which  they  leave  deaths  and  court-martial  vacancies  to  the  commanding 
officer,  and  reserve  all  others  to  themselves.  I  am  the  more  particular  on 
these  subjects,  because  the  neglect  of  them  has  created  much  disappoint- 
ment to  individuals,  as  well  as  their  friends  here*  I  shall  trouble  you, 
through  my  secretary,  with  a  list  of  such  persons  as  I  wish  to  fill  the  Ad- 
miralty vacancies.' 

To  this  communication  Lord  Collingwood  answers : — 

'  I  assure  your  lordship  that' in  all  the  appointments  I  have  made,  I  in- 
tended to  be  as  regular  as  circumstances  would  permit.  After  the  action 
several  of  the  ships  were  short  of  lieutenants,  when  the  duty  was  hard  up- 
on them.  The  Sovereign  had  only  six,  besides  my  flag-lieutenant,  the 
first  lieutenant  being  dangerously  wounded,  and  the  ship  needing  all  the 
assistance  that  could  be  given  to  her.  To  supply  these  vacancies,  I  gave 
acting  orders  to  young  men  who  were  recommended  to  me  for  their  acti- 
vity, and  among  them  to  a  Mr  Dickenson,  whom  I  found  in  the  Dread- 
nought, and  removed  with  me  into  the  Sovereign,  because  he  had  more 
knowledge  of  his  profession  than  is  usual,  and  seemed  to  be  the  spirit  of 
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the  ship  when  anything  wis  to  be  done.  The  Victory's  nudshipmeft  are 
most  of  them  on  board  the  Queen,  and  they  are  persons  for  whom  I  fed 
a  peculiar  interest,  because  tbey  were  the  Victory  s/ 

The  offenoe,  therefore,  for  which  Lord  Collingwood  was  thus 
rebuked,  consisted  in  filling  up  a  vacancy,  the  patronage  of 
which  the  Admiralty  keep  in  their  own  hands,  with  a  merito- 
rious officer  serving  with  himself,  instead  of  waiting  till  he  could 
get  hold  of  the  youngster  whom  he  bad  been  ordered  from  home 
to  promote.  His  former  letter  appears  to  have  been  very  little 
attended  to,  for  he  writes  to  Lord  Barham  again  as  follows : — 

4  On  the  subject  of  the  appointments,  I  hope  your  lordship  will  excuse 
my  expressing  my  great  disappointment  that  the  only  officer  for  whom  I 
was  particularly  anxious,  or  whom  I  recommended  to  your  lordship  to  be 
-promoted,  has  been  passed  over  unnoticed  ;  and  I  can  now  say,  what  will 
scarcely  be  credited,  and  what  I  am  willing  to  believe  your  lordship  is  not 
aware  of,  that  I  am  the  only  commander  in  that  fleet  who  has  not  had,  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  Admiralty,  an  opportunity  to  advance  one  officer  of 
any  description.  The  misfortune  I  had  in  losing  two  friends  in  Captains 
Duff  and  Cooke,  made  it  necessary  that  I  should  fill  their  places ;  which 
I  did,  as  justice  demanded,  by  promoting  the  first  lieutenants  of  the  Vic- 
tory and  Royal  Sovereign.  My  first  lieutenant  stands  where  I  placed 
him  in  the  Weazle,  covered  with  his  wounds,  while  some  of  those  serving 
in  private  ships  are  post-captains.  Lieutenant  Landless,  the  only  person 
I  recommended  to  your  lordship,  is  an  old  and  valuable  officer ;  be  has 
fallowed  me  from  ship  to  ship  all  the  war.  A  cemplaint  which  be  had  m 
his  eyes  prevented  his  going  into  the  Sovereign,  when  I  removed  a  few 
days  before  the  action ;  but  I  did  hope  that  my  earnest  recommendation 
to  your  lordship  might  have  gained  him  favour.  My  other  lieutenant, 
who  removed  with  me  into  the  Sovereign,  was,  happily  for  him,  killed  in 
action,  and  thereby  saved  from  the  mortification  to  which  otherwise  he 
would  probably  have  been  subjected.  The  junior  lieutenants  who  came 
out  in  the  Sovereign,  were  gentlemen  totally  unknown  to  me,  and  as  I  do 
not  know  their  names,  I  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  advanced  or  not. 
The  commissions  sent  out  to  me  for  midshipmen  of  that  ship,  I  have  re- 
turned to  the  Admiralty,  as  she  is  in  England.' 

In  writing  to  Lady  Collingwood  on  the  following  day,  he 
says,  '  The  only  thing  I  had  to  ask  was,  that  Landless  might  be 
'  included  in  the  promotion,  and  I  wrote  pre&sinaly  to  Lord  Bar- 
'  ham  on  the  subject ;  but  it  is  not  done.  And  now  I  may  say  that 
'  they  have  not  made  one  officeY  for  me ;  for  I  made  Cfavell  into 
'  a  death  vacancy,  with  which  the  Admiralty  had  nothing  to  do. 
'  All  the  young  men  are  applying  to  go  home,  having  loaf  tMr 
4  promotion  by  staying  here,  and  I  am  suffering  as  much  mortifi- 
'  cation  as  possible/ 

And  again,  in  a  letter  of  the  following  year,  *  I  have  not  made 

*  a  captain  except  Landless,  since  this  time  twelvemonth ;  nor 

*  has  a  lieutenant  been  removed  from  my  ship  except  one,  who, 
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*  teeing  retry  little  prospect  of  saceeeding  here,  applied  to  go 

*  borne,  and  try  Us  fortune  elsewhere.' 

The  class  of  persons  who  were  promoted,  in  preference  to  old 
and  valuable  officers,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  to  Captain  Clavell.  *  Lord  Mulgrave  knows  my 

*  opinion  of  yon,  and  the  confidence  I  have  in  yon ;  bat  the 
'  truth  is,  that  he  is  so  pressed  by  persons  having  parliamentary 
'  influence,  that  he  cannot  find  himself  at  liberty  to  select  those 
'  whose  nautical  skill  and  gallantry  would  otherwise  present 
1  them  as  proper  men  for  the  service.  A  hole  or  two  in  the  skin 
'  will  not  weigh  against  a  vote  in  Parliament,  and  my  influence 
'  is  very  light  at  present* 

Lord  Ceilingwood,  therefore,  who  was  continually  serving* 
and  was  the  best  judge  of  the  merit  of  officers,  had  it  not  in  his 
power  to  provide  for  those  persons  who  served  under  Ms  eye, 
who  assisted  him  in  gaining  victories,  or  in  performing  those 
more  irksome  and  less  splendid  services,  which  prevented  even 
the  possibility  of  victory,  by  confining  the  enemas  ships  to  their 
own  port — because  all  the  situations  which  should  have  been 
their  reward,  were  given  in  exchange  for  votes  in  Parliament ! 
If  the  persons  thus  provided  for  bad  turned  out  efficient  officers, 
if  they  had  been  capable  of  serving  the  country  after  being  thus 
unduly  promoted— nay,  if  their  services  had  not  been  a  greater 
inj  ury  than  paying  them  to  do  nothing,  there  would  be  less  reason 
than  there  now  is  to  reprehend  the  practice.  But  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  those  who  are  sureof  promotion  andemptovaient  when* 
ever  they  please  to  ask  for  it,  will  take  any  trouble  to  acquire 
the  knowledge  and  skill  necessary  to  fulfil  their  duties;  They 
are  therefore,  even  when  afloat,  and  the  half  of  them  never  go  to 
sea,  either  indolent  and  supine— and  then  other  officers,  in  fact, 
perform  what  they  are  paid  for  performing ;  or  they  have  animal 
activity,  and  then  the  service  suffers  from  their  ignorant  energy. 
Their  men  are  harassed  by  unnecessary  labour,  arising  from  their 
want  of  skill— discontent  ensues — severe  punishment  is  inflicted, 
and  desertion  and  mutiny  follow— and  then  the  perverse  sailors, 
and  even  human  nature  generally,  are  blamed,  and  fresh  reasons, 
arising  from  such  improper  appointments,  are  found  by  those 
who  thus  tamper  with  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  for  con- 
tinuing our  present  brutal  system.  On  these  points,  LordCol- 
lingwood's  opinions,  which  were  forced  on  him  by  what  he  ac- 
tually experienced,  and  whioh  are  never  unsupported  by  facts, 
nor  ever  made  from  any  theoretical  views,  are  particularly  im- 
portant. 

Writing  to  Admiral  Lord  Radstock,  on  November  1, 1808,  he 
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'  When  one  considers  that  in  all  great  bodies  of  men  who  are  in  any 
profession,  a  large  proportion  of  them  engage  in  it  more  from  motives  of 
individual  interest  than  from  public  spirit,  all  laws,  rules,  and  regulations, 
should  have  this  principle  in  view,  and  the  interests  of  those  who  really 
serve,  should  be  advanced.  It  is  not  the  case ;  which  is  the  reason  that 
the  ships  have  very  inexperienced  youths  for  their  lieutenants,  and  the 
surgeons  have  a  premium,  in  a  large  half-pay,  for  going  a-ehore.  I  could 
say  a  great  deal  on  this  subject,  if  I  were  not  afraid  it  would  impress  you 
with  an  idea  that  I  am  hard-hearted,  which  indeed  I  am  not.  The  diffi- 
culty in  getting  officers  is  such,  that  the  subject  has  been  much  upon  my 
mind.  Few  line-of-battle  ships  have  more  man  two  or  three  officers  who 
are  seamen;  the  rest  are  boys — fine  children  in  their  mother's  eyes,  and 
the  facility  with  which  they  get  promoted,  makes  them  indifferent  as  to 
their  qualification.  I  have  been  made  very  happy  in  finding  that  my 
conduct,  and  the  principles  by  which  I  was  governed  through  some  rery 
delicate  and  interesting  discussions  at  Cadiz,  have  been  much  approved 
by  his  Majesty's  ministers.' 

At  the  very  time,  however,  that  Lord  Collingwood  was  com- 
plaining of  a  want  of  experienced  officers  in  his  fleet,  there  were 
nearly  3000  lieutenants  on  the  Navy-List,  of  whom  not  2000  were 
actively  employed*  The  experienced  officers  either  retired  in  dis- 
gust at  seeing  boys  promoted  over  their  heads,  or  begged,  almost 
heart  and  spirit-broken,  in  vain  for  employment.  There  are 
many  more  passages  which  show  in  what  manner  commissions 
were  bestowed,  and  what  sort  of  officers  those  boys  made,  who 
were  provided  for  on  the  establishment  of  the  navy.  Writing  to 
Lord  Radstock,  on  June  8th,  1806,  Lord  Collingwood  thus  ex- 
presses himself: — 

'  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  very  kind  and  long  letter  of  the 

5th  of  May.     Captain appears  to  me  to  be  as  heavy  a  youth  as 

I  have  seen.  He  has  already  got  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  ability ;  yet  his 
father,  I  dare  say,  thinks  him  qualified  to  conduct  a  fleet.  But  if  some  re- 
gard be  not  paid  to  the  ability  of  those  commanders,  their  ships  had  better 
be  in  Porcbester  Lake.  I  have  sent  several  home,  because  they  were  not 
only  of  no  use,  but  were  constant  plagues* 

On  November  7th,  1806,  he  writes  to  Mr  Blackett : — * 

'  has  been  behaving  very  ill.    He  has  been  twice  in  confinement, 

*  and  was  to  have  been  tried  by  a  court-martial,  but  I  begged 

*  him  off,  and  he  has  written  me  a  very  penitent  letter,  promising 
'  amendment.    The  fact  is,  that  these  boys  are  made  lieutenants 

*  too  soon,  and  before  their  heads  can  bear  the  good  fortune.* 

*  It  is  certain,'  he  writes  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  *  that  your  lordship 
c  cannot  know  iqany  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  recommended  by 
'  their  friends;  one  of  them  is  turned  off  the  quarter-deck  for 

*  some  unofficer-like  behaviour.    I  think  your  lordship  will  ap- 

*  prove  of  his  reforming  before  he  is  made  an  officer.'  Writing 
to  Lady  Collingwood,  he  says, — *  Offices  in  the  navy  are  now 
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'  made  a  provision  for  all  sorts  of  idle  people.9  Of  another  per- 
son be  says,  '  be  is  living  an  the  navy,  and  not  serving  in  it9  Of 
the  whole  class  he  says, — '  rich  people  become  pensioners  on 

*  the  navy,  rather  than  officers  in  it.'  In  another  letter,  he 
writes, — *  — —  was  sent  out  again  with  all  his  infirmities ;  the 

*  object  I  suppose  is,  that  I  should  make  him  a  lieutenant,  which 
1 1  will  never  do,  that  he  may  have  an  annuity  and  a  livelihood 
'  on  the  naval  establishment ;  but  my  duty  is  to  seek  officers  ca- 

*  pable  of  doing  the  service  of  the  country,  and  none  others 

*  must  expect  advancement  from  me/ 

The  following  brief  extracts  will  show  in  what  manner  this 
class  of  officers  waste  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  injure 
the  discipline  of  the  navy.  Writing  to  Lord  Radstock,  on  March 
10th,  1806,  be  makes  the  following  remark : — 

'  I  see  the  names  of  some  very  indifferent  young  men  in  the  promotion, 
who  never  go  to  sea  without  meeting  some  mischief,  for  want  of  common 
knowledge  and  care.  Every  three  brigs  that  came  here  commanded  by 
three  bays,  require  a  dock-yard.  The  ships  of  the  line  never  have  any- 
thing for  artificers  to  do.  I  have  sent  some  home,  because  they  could  not 
be  maintained  in  this  country,  and  their  services  amounted  to  nothing. 
Better  to  give  them  pensions,  and  let  them  stay  on  shore? 

'  My  thoughts/  he  writes  to  Sir  James  Saumarez,  '  are  continually 
bent  on  economizing,. and  doing  all  in  my  power  to  lessen  the  expense  of 
sailing  the  ships.9  The  difference  I  observe  in  them  is  immense ;  some  men 
who  have  the  foresight  to  discern  what  our  first  difficulty  will  be,  provide 
their  ships  by  enchantment  one  scarce  knows  how,  while  others,  less  pro- 
vident, would  exhaust  a  dock-yard,  and  still  be  in  want.  1  do  not  mink 
those  gentlemen  should  go  to  sea;  they  certainly  do  not  regard  or  feel  for 
the  future  necessities  of  the  country/ 

Here,  then,  we  find  these  young  gentlemen  destroying  the 
costly  machines  so  heedlessly  placed  under  their  control ;  and  at  a 
time  when  all  classes  were  subjected  to  the  most  severe  priva- 
tions, allowed,  for  the  mere  sake  of  disguising  the  pensions  they 
received,  by  an  honourable  name,  to  waste  the  treasures  of  the 
country,  and  add  to  that  debt,  which,  like  the  too  heavy  bur- 
dens placed  on  young  animals,  at  once  deforms  and  checks  the 


* '  Lord  Collingwood's  attention  to  economy  with  the  public  money,  was 
equal  to  his  disregard  of  all  unworthy  means  of  enriching  himself.  He 
urged  the  Spanish  Junta,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  in 
Spain,  to  send  orders  to  prohibit  the  sailing  of  vessels,  by  capturing  which 
he  might  have  made  a  considerable  sum  of  prize-money.  During  the  five 
years  he  held  his  important  command,  his  extraordinary  disbursements, 
which  include  the  expense  of  a  mission  to  Morocco;  postages  of  letters, 
&c.  amount  only  to  L.54.'— p.  357. 
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growth  of  •ar  national  prosperity.  Now  we  shall  find  them 
strengthening ,  by  their  ignorance  and  cruelty,  the  necessity  for 
impressment. 

'  Lord  Oollingwood  staled,9  says  the  editor,  '  more  than  ence, 
4  that  sense  of  the  younger  captain*  (although  he  admits  there 
were  many  honourable  exceptions,)  endeavouring  to  conceal,  by 

*  groat  severity,  their  oum  unskiifutocs*  cmd  want  qf  attention,  beat 

*  their  men  into  insubordination,  and  tbatauch  vessels  increased  the 
4  number,  but  diminished  the  strength  of  his  fleet/  *  We  have 
1  had  lately/  he  says,  in  writing  to  a  friend,  *  two  oenrts-mar-» 
4  tial,  in  winch  such  conduct  was  proved  as  leaves  it  doubtful  whe- 
4  ther  ft  was  founded  en  cruelty  or  ,/bty.  The  only  defence  which 
'  was  urged,  was  the  plea  of  youth  and  inexperience;  yet  it  is  to 
€  such  youth  and  inexperience  tkrt  the  honour  and  interest*  of  our 
'  country  arc  intrusted.' 

Now,  is  it  to  be  endured  that  our  aeamen  are  to  be,  beat  into 
insubordination,  and  then  that  we  should  be  required  to  believe 
that  nothing  but  severe  flogging  can  keep  them  in  order,— be- 
cause the  aristocracy  are  to  be  pensioned  on  the  estaUuhments  of 
the  country  ?  Can  it  be  borne  that  the  safety,  the  honour,  and 
interests  of  this  great  empire,  should  be  intrusted  to  youths,  who, 
endeavouring  to  supply  their  own  want  of  skill  by  cruelty  to  their 
men,  so  outrage  their  feelings  that  desertion  and  mutiny  are 
•continually  apprehended,  and  in  general  only  prevented  by  cat- 
ting off  every  opportunity  of  desertion,  and  all  possibility  of  ad- 
vantage from  mutiny?  Ilie  former  inflicts  additional  privations 
on  the  men,  and  makes  the  service  more  irksome  and  more  hate- 
ful ;  and  the  latter  is  only  effected  by  am  armed  force,  ami  at  a 
tgreat  expense  to  the  country.  Mutiny  cannot  always  be  pre- 
vented ;  and  it  is  not  at  aH  unlikely,  that  more  than  one  British 
-drip  has  been  captured,  (we  know  two  of  which  this  baa  been 
asserted  with  great  probability,)  in  consequence  of  the  men  h»- 
ving  been  beat  into  insubordination.  *  Everything/  says  Lord 
CoNingwood,  writing  to  a  Krst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  of  a  ship 
ki  which  the  crew  had  been  so  treated,  'appears  to  be  quiet ; 

*  but,  in  preparing  for  battle  last  week,  several  of  the  guns  in  the 
'  after  part  of  the  ship  were  found  to  be  spiked,  which  had  proba- 
4  bly  been  done  when  that  contentious  spirit  existed,'  p.  50.  If 
this  ship  had  suddenly  encountered  an  enemy  at  night,  the 
chances  are,  that,  with  part  of  her  guns  spiked,  die  would  have 
been  captured.  Cutting  the  breechings,  which  renders,  for  -a 
time,  the  guns  equally  inefficient,  and,  at  the  same  time,  dan* 
gerous,  is,  we  believe,  from  experience,  frequently  done  by  the 
sulky  men  who  are  beat  into  insubordination  by  unskilful  offi- 
cers* 
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At  a  contrast  to  the  selfishness  which  thus  waste*  the  jmafie  re- 
sources to  ensure  parliamentary  corruption,  aad  which,  after 
all,  is  as  short-sighted  as  it  is  base,  for  it  eats  into  the  core  of 
that  spirit  which  mast  be  encouraged  to  secure  the  safety  e*sn 
of  corruption,  we  shall  transcribe  the  following  accooat  of  a  life 
patriotically  and  cheerfully  sacrificed  in  the  country's  service, 
while  the  family,  whose  comforts  deposited  oa  its  preservation, 
was  allowed  almost  to  starve. 

*  I  have  written  to  Lloyd's,'  says  LordCJolKngwood  in  a  letter 
to  Lady  Cellingwood,  dated  March  29,  1806,  *  about  Mr  Chal- 

*  mors'  family.  He  left  a  mother  and  several  sisters,  whose 
4  chief  dependence  was  on  what  this  worthy  man  and  valuable 

*  officer  saved  for  them  from  his  pay.  He  stood  close  to  me 
'  when  he  received  his  death.  A  great  abet  almost  divided  his 
'  body :  he  laid  his  head  -on  my  shausicc,  aad  told  me  he  was 
4  slain.  Isuppoii^faimtiUtw<>meu<»aiiedhimcff.  He  could  say 
4  nothing  to  me,  but  to  bless  me;  but  as  they  carried  him  down 

*  he  wished  he  could  but  live  to  read  the  account  of  the  action 
4  in  a  newspaper.  He  lay  m  the  cockait,  among  the  wounded, 
'  until  the  Santa  Anna  struck,  and,  jonsing  in  the  cheer  which 
'  they  gave  her,  expired  with  it  on  his  tips  1' 

A  more  natural  and  touching  picture  of  heroism  can  scarcely 
be  imagajed;  aad  surely  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  mother  and  sisters  of  such  a  man  should  no  comfortably,  if 
not  amply,  provided  far.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  revenue  of 
the  country  has  nevar  been  applied  to  hire  the  voluntary  aeryioss 
of  seauteii,  or  to  encourage  their  eeal.  Nearly  two  yearn  after  the 
date  -of  the  former  letter,  and  two  years  and  four  months  after 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  in  which  « this  worthy  man  aad  valuable 
'officer*  lost  his  life,  oa  February  10,  1808,  Lord Ckdfingwoed 
writes  as  follows  to  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave : 

« I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  sister  of  Mr  WHliam  Chal- 
mers, who  was  master  of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  and  slain  in  the 
battle,  with  the  combined  fleet,  off  Chpe  Tiufklgar.  His  death 
reduced  to  great  dmtress  %  family  whose  dependence  for  com- 
fort, and  almoat  support,  appears  to  ha  ve  been  on  the  aid  which 
he  gave  to  an  aged,  infirm,  and  kind  parent.  He  was  himself 
a  man  of  most  respectable  character,  and  a  faithful  servant  of 
his  country.  His  family  has  received  the  allowance  that  go- 
vernment has  appointed  for  them  in  each  cases,  (we  believe 
L.40  per  annum,)  and  are  yet  in  distress.  What  can  I  do  for 
'  them  but  submit  their  misfortunes  to  the  humane  consideration 
of  your  lordship  ?  and  express  my  belief  that  if  any  little  pension 
could  be  given  to  this  now  unprotected  family,  it  would  be 
most  worthily  bestowed.9 
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correctness  of  wUeh  we  arc  assured,  wiU  prohnWy  wsigh 
with  many  who  are  is  power,  than  a  consideration  of  what  in 
right  When,  in  consequence  of  our  sending  troops  to  Portugal, 
rumours  of  war  war*  lately  prevalent  in  the  country*  the  moot*, 
bara  of  a  very  largo  association,  to  which  the  moat  respectable 
merchant-seamen  of  thia  country  belong,  consisting,  k  ia  said* 
of  between  four  and  fire  thouaand  persona,  had  come  to  tbo  see- 
tied  resolution  should  impressment  again  be  enforced,  to  hire* 
or  occupy  aa  many  merchant  vessels  aa  were  necessary,  and  re- 
move at  once  and  far  ever  to  the  United  States  of  America*  We 
are  quite  sensible  of  the  desperation  of  such  an  undertaking; 
but  we  are  fully  assured  of  the  determination  of  these  iron-mind- 
ed men.  We  know  not  whether  they  or  the  government,  using, 
perhaps,  desperate  violence  to  prevent  its  execution,  would,  in 
such  an  event,  be  the  greater  sufferers, — but  we  know  very 
well  who  would  be  most  to  blame. 


Art  VL— SOfOKAEOTE  OIAHIOT I  TTPANNOE.  77ie  King 
CEdipus  of  Sophocles,  Hteraily  translated  into  English  prose,  far 
the  use  qf  Students.  By  T.  W.  C.  Edwards,  M.  A.  London: 
Sherwood  and  Co.  1827. 

films,  though  apparently  a  very  unassuming  publication,  will 

-*-    be  found  not  to  be  so  in  reality.    We  do  not  here  allude  to 

the  self-complacency  with  which  the  author  refers  to  his  own 

towers,  in  a  very  extraordinary  dedication,  which  we  presume 
y  this  time  be  is  of  opinion  might  better  have  been  spared.  Nov 
do  we  think  it  could  have  escaped  him  bow  difficult  it  must  be 
to  give,  by  a  <  literal  translation,'  an  adequate  idea  of  composi- 
tions of  an  extremely  artificial  and  elaborate  description,  abound- 
ing, even  in  the  ordinary  dialogue,  with  startling  metaphors, 
conveyed  in  compound  words,  and  with  elisions  and  allusions 
innumerable.  But  the  pretension  to  which  we  allude,  is  that 
of  a  full,  accurate,  and  scholar-like  acquaintance  with  the  an* 
thor.  The  entire  and  naked  sense  of  the  original,  though  strip- 
ped of  the  gorgeous  apparel  in  which  it  ia  clothed,  must  ae*» 
cording  to  the  author's  plan,  be  perfectly  given,  or  nothing  is 
done  at  all ;  and  to  do  that,  is  not  the  work  of  any  persona  who 
may  choose  to  undertake  it.  The  truth  of  this  remark  may, 
perhaps,  be  made  apparent  to  our  readers  hereafter. 

Although  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  Greek  plays, 
aa  they  are  called,  (meaning  always*  the  tragedians,  as  if  Aris- 
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tsphanss  was  not,)  occupy  at  cor  anTenkb  more  attend on* 
and  consume  far  more  time,  than  they  deserve*— a  rirfnmsfawrn 
connected,  perhaps,  with  the  great  same  of  Person,  whose  latest 
labours  are  weH  known  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  publication 
of  detached  plays— though  we  think  that  there*  probably*  never 
was  more  labonoos  trifling  than  in  the  arrangement  ef  Strophe* 
and  Antistrephes,  and  the  due  collocation  of  the  words  and  syU»» 
Mes  of  which  they  are  composed,  yet  we  are  not  sorry  for  the  op- 
parity  affc.de*  us  of  -aking  some  remark-  upm  th.  general 
subject. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Greeks  has  come  down  to  us  hs  at  least  an 
perfect  a  shape  as  any  part  of  their  literature.  Though  Soph** 
des  is  reported  to  have  continued  writing  to  a  very  advanced 
age,  and  to  have  composed  in  all  120  plays,  (according  to  some 
accounts  many  more*)  of  which  seven  only  have  reached  us,  and 
though  many  both  of  Euripides  and  JBschylus  are  also  lost,  a 
sufficient  number  remains  to  furnish  us  with  accurate  speci- 
mens, and  to  enable  as  to  form  a  pretty  correct  opinion  of  the 
style  of  each  master,  and  of  the  general  state  of  the  art*  We 
are  net  aware?  indeed^  of  any  tragic  poet  of  eminence  having  ex-* 
isted,  whose  works  are  entirely  lost;  whereas  many  great  en** 
tors,  philosophers,  and  poets,  are  known  omly  by  name,  and  by 
the  commendations  which  we  are  tantalized  to  find  bestowed 
upon  them*  Lenginus  seems  almost  to  prefer  to  Demosthenes  him- 
self, a  certain  Hyperides,  of  whom,  certainly,  not  more  than  one 
oration,  if  so  much,  is  preserved.  Cicero,  though  he  openly  incor- 
porates detached  passages  from  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  others,  with 
whose  writings  we  have  some  acquaintance,  yet  has  nowhere 
adopted  any  work  of  theirs ;  and  making  it,  as  it  were,  the  text* 
composed  a  commentary,  or  expanded  and  amplified  it,  where 
heads  and  topics  have  been,  in  his  opinion,  omitted*  He  has, 
however,  in  one  of  his  most  elaborate  treatises,  condescended  to 
perform  this  task  with  respect  to  Pansetius,  a  writer  ef  whom 
we  should  otherwise  have  known  nothing.  A  whole  region  of  lite- 
rature has  been  annihilated  by  the  loss  of  the  works  of  Menander ; 
who,  in  the  kindred  department  of  comedy,  is  considered,  by 
universal  assent,  as  having  arrived  at  the  very  highest  degree  of 
excellence.  This  is  the  poet  of  whom  we  are  informed  by  Vel- 
leius  Paterculus,  that  he,  *  together  with  Philemon  and  Diphi- 
'  lus,  who  should  be  named  with  him  rather  as  contemporaries 

*  than  equals,,  invented,  within  the  compass  of  a  very  few  years, 
'  a  new  kind  of  comedy,  and  left  it  beyond  the  reach  of  imi- 

*  tation/    And  such  was  the  delicacy  and  refinement  of  his  wit, 
that  Plutarch,  if  we  mistake  not,  has  declared,  that  his  Attic 
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salt  must  needs  have  been  collected  from  the  very  wares  out 
of  which  Venus  herself  arose. 

How  far  Tragedy  was  an  indigenous  production  of  Greece,  or 
an  improvement  upon  some  foreign  invention,  is  hardly  left  to 
conjecture.  The  probability  must  in  all  events  have  been  in  fa- 
vour of  its  originality ;  for  nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the 
works  of  genius  and  art  which  the  Greeks  have  left  behind  them, 
than  this  quality.  In  no  branch  of  their  literature,  is  there  any  in- 
ternal evidence  of  their  having  borrowed  from  others.  No  quota- 
tions— no  allusions — no  names  of  authors  belonging  to  any  other 
nation  occur,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  to  justify  a  suspicion  that 
they  were  either  direct  plagiarists,  or  in  the  slightest  degree  in- 
debted to  foreign  aid.  Their  claim,  therefore,  to  the  highest 
order  of  merit,  invention,  and  discovery,  seems  undisputed.  Ci- 
cero, accordingly,  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  Athens  to  be 
*  the  inventress  of  all  learning/ — *  ilke,  omnium  doctrinarian  in- 
'  ventrice*,  Athena  /'  And  certainly  it  is  improbable  that,  con- 
sidering the  extent  and  variety  of  Greek  composition,  there 
should  nowhere  transpire  the  slightest  hint  from  which  the 
contrary  supposition  can  receive  any  support.  How  different, 
for  instance,  is  it  in  the  case  of  the  Romans  ?  Suppose  the  Greek 
authors  and  the  language  itself  to  have  perished — suppose  no 
history  or  testimony  demonstrating  the  connexion  between  the 
two  countries  to  exist,  and  that  wo  had  not  been  informed  that 

Grracia  capta  fernm  victorem  cepit,  et  sites 

Intulit  agresti  Latio ; 

the  constant  reference  to  the  names  of  Greek  writers,  by  the 
great  orator  and  philosopher,  whose  testimony  we  have  just 
cited,  would  have  proved,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  he  was  him- 
self, comparatively,  in  leading-strings,  and  treading  in  the  foot- 
steps of  some  distinguished  predecessors,  whose  pupil  he  was, 
and  for  whom  he  entertained  the  most  dutiful  and  grateful  re- 
spect. Cicero  alone,  we  say,  if  he  had  been  the  only  Roman 
writer,  would  have  furnished  ample  proof  that  he  was  working 
with  materials  ready  made  to  his  hand.  Horace,  however, 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt ;  but  expressly  attributes  the  inven- 
tion to  Thespis  ;*  and  his  description  of  the  apparatus  for  scenic 
exhibition  at  that  time,  which  seems  to  have  been  upon  the 


*  Ignotum  tragicse  genus  invenisse  camsense 
Dicitar,  et  plaustris  vexisse  poemata  Thespis, 
Qui  canerent  agerentque,  peruncti  fsecibus  ora,  &c. 
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Scale  of  a  rural  puppet-show  now-a-days,  certainly  gives  us 
the  idea  of  the  art  in  its  infancy,  and  very  soon  after  its  birth. 

The  rapidity,  with  which  the  Grecian  stage  advanced  from 
such  low  beginnings,  to  whatever  perfection  it  acquired,  is  one 
of  the  most  singular  features  in  its  history.    Within  a  very  few 

{rears  after  the  performance  was  conducted  in  the  manner  el- 
uded to,  by  two  or  three  persons  travelling  about  the  country* 
in  a  waggon, '  with  their  faces  besmeared  with  lees  of  wine,'  their 
best  and  most  famous  tragedians  had  appeared.  About  half  a  cen- 
tury after  Thespis,  came  JEschy  lus ;  and  he,  Sophocles,  and  Euri- 
pides, were  contemporaries  and  rivals.  It  is  not,  however,  any 
Sart  of  our  purpose,  to  class  and  arrange  them  according  to  their 
egree  of  merit.  Perhaps,  it  would  not  be  easy,  in  a  short  and 
hasty  description,  to  arrive  at  greater  precision  than  by  saying, % 
that  JEschylus  abounds  the  most  in  poetry,  Euripides  in  richness 
and  feeling  (Aristotle  pronounces  him  to  be  rpaytxiraTOf9)  and 
Sophocles  in  stateliness  and  polish.  But,  in  reality,  they  bear 
to  each  other  a  very  strong  resemblance,  and  constitute,  to* 
gether,  a  distinct  and  characteristic  school.  It  is  true,  perhaps, 
that,  in  the  earlier  poet,  there  is  a  greater  appearance  of  rude- 
ness and  want  of  finish  than  in  the  others.  Prometheus,  in  the 
play  of  that  name,  makes  his  appearance  chained  by  Power  and 
Violence  (Kfaro^  uou  Bia)  to  a  rock,  for  having  communicated  the 
secret  of  the  ethereal  fire  to  mortals;  and,  in  that  position, 

Emrs  forth  some  very  lofty  and  animated  declamation  (as  Lord 
yron  and  Cain  well  knew)  against  all  authority,— celestial  or 
earthly,  very  much,  we  dare  say,  to  the  taste  of  his  Athenian 
audience.  So  that  imaginary  qualities, — purely  unsubstantial 
agencies, — are  introduced,  by  him,  as  persons  of  the  drama.  Even 
Sophocles,  the  most  finished  of  the  three,  does  not  hesitate  to 
bring  down  the  immortals,  and  mix  them  with  their  inferiors 
on  the  stage ; — as,  in  his  Ajax,  Minerva  is  made  to  open  the 
play,  and  to  hold  a  conversation  of  great  familiarity  with  her 
prot£g6  and  favourite,  Ulysses.  A  lofty  and  poetical  turn  of 
expression,  however,  in  the  dialogue,  totally  and  even  studi- 
ously removed  from  ordinary  or  colloquial  language,  and  a  cer- 
tain forced,  obscure,  and  (as  they  have  reached  us,  in  many  in- 
stances) hardly  intelligible  strain  in  their  Choral  songs  or  odes, 
belong,  very  nearly,  in  an  equal  degree,  to  all :  and  with  the 
rigid  observance  of  the  Unities,  and  the  extreme  simplicity  of 
the  Plots,  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  character  of  the  ancient 
drama. 

We  have  not  much  to  say  about  the  Unities.  All  sensible 
people,  indeed,  we  think,  are  now  agreed  that  the  importance 

vol.  xlvii.  no.  94.  ff  E 
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attached  to  them  in  the  ancient  system  was  truly  fantastical 
and  absurd.  As  to  the  unity  of  Place  and  of  Time,  the  pretext 
for  the  observance  was,  that  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  Ike  &U- 
$ion  on  which  the  dramatic  effect  was,  very  gratuitously,  sup-) 
posed  to  depend.  Now,  as  to  Place,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
if  any  sane  spectator  really  believed  that  the  proscenium  of  the 
theatre  of  Athens,  which  he  took  last  night  for  the  Greek  camp 
before  Troy,  was,  the  night  after,  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Aulis, 
he  must  be  very  unreasonable  if  he  refused  to  believe  that  it 
was,  on  any  other  night,  the  Areopagus  in  the  first  act,  and  the 
Wall  of  Thebes  in  the  second.  The  truth— and  the  obvious  and 
Indisputable  truth, — is,  that  there  is  no  actual  illusion  in  the  mat- 
ter; and  that  all  the  spectators  are  perfectly  aware,  during  all  the 
representation,  that  they  are  in  a  well-known  place  of  exhibition, 
and  within  ten  minuter  walk  of  their  own  quiet  homes ;  and  that 
the  change  of  scene,  if  not  ludicrously  and  extravagantly  fre* 

nt  or  extreme,  shocks  or  disturbs  them  no  more  than  the 
ge  of  persons  or  of  subjects,— with  which  also  they  would  be 
shocked,  if  ludicrously  or  extravagantly  varied.  As  to  Time* 
again,  if  they  can  believe  that  the  three  hours  they  are  in  the 
playhouse,  are  actually  twenty-four,  one  can  see  no  good  reason 
tor  their  refusing,  if  necessary,  to  believe  that  they  are  twenty- 
four  years.  It  is  true,  that  in  this  respect  the  license  may  be 
more  easily  carried  to  an  offensive  and  ludicrous  excess,  than 
In  the  matter  of  Place.  The  most  decorous  audience,  we  sus- 
pect, would  laugh  outright,  if  the  infant  Elizabeth  were  borne 
to  her  christening  in  one  scene,  and  in  the  very  next,  and 
without  any  interval,  were  brought  on,  haranguing  her  troops 
to  take  heart  against  the  Spanish  armada.  The  abruptness  of 
the  transition  m  such  a  case  would  offend,  however,  not  by 
dissipating  any  Musion,  but  by  its  unnatural  and  absurd  amis* 
sion  of  all  intermediate  occurrences ;  and  would,  in  fact,  pro* 
duce  the  same  offensive  surprise,  if  it  occurred  in  a  grave 
liistory,  which  disdained  all  pretence  to  illusion.  If  one  chapter 
in  such  a  work,  were  made  to  end  with  a  pompous  account  of  the 
birth  and  baptism  of  this  celebrated  princess,  and  the  next  to  be* 
gin,  without  warning  or  apology,  with  a  long  description  of  bet 
signing  the  death-warrant  of  Queen  Mary,  we  should  be  as  much 
atartled  with  the  violence  of  the  transition,  as  if  we  had  witnessed 
it  in  a  Play;  and  if  we  did  not  burst  into  laughter,  it  would  only 
be,  because  that  is  a  «ocia/ indulgence,  to  which  few  people  are  in 
the  habit  of  yielding  in  the  solitude  of  their  own  apartment.  The 
unity  of  Action  is  no  doubt  in  a  very  different  predicament ; 
and  in  9  certain  sense  ought  no  doubt  to  be  observed,  not  only 
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by  all  dramatic  writers,  bat  by  all  other  writers  who  have  ac- 
tions to  describe,  and  are  any  way  solicitous  about  being  under* 
stood  by  their  readers.  It  has  confessedly  no  reference  to  thea* 
trioal  illusion.  It  is  no  invention  of  dramatic  critics ;  and  it  is 
not  exemplified  by  the  Greek  tragedians,  more  than  by  the  good 
writers  of  epic,  history,  or  romance,  of  all  ages  and  countries.  * 
.  It  is,  however,  a  particularity,  observable  in  the  Greek  trage* 
dians,  that  the  great  events,  and  even  the  catastrophe,  of  the  play* 
instead  of  being  represented  on  the  stage,  are  frequently  made 
the  subject  of  narrative,  and  a  messenger  is  introduced,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  witnessed  the  transaction,  to  make  this  report 
of  it  to  the  audience.  This  proceeds,  no  doubt,  from  an  im- 
pression that  the  recital  may  often  be  attractive  and  pathetic* 
where  the  actual  inspection  would  be  shocking.  The  excesses 
committed  by  CEdlpus  upon  himself,  when  he  discerns  the 
secret  of  his  birth,  the  lolling  of  his  father,  and  the  nature 
of  his  connexion  with  Jocasta,  in  the  '(Edipus  Rex,'  which 
may  be  called  the  first  part  of  (Edipus;  his  death,  or  apo- 
theosis, or  whatever  it  is  meant  to  be,  in  the  second  part,  or  the 
*  (Edipus  Coloneus;'  the  pretended  death  of  Orestes,  in  the 
Electra,  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  lulling  his  enemies  into 
security ;  the  sufferings  of  Hercules,  in  the  Traohiniae,  from  the 
poisoned  shirt ;  the  violence  of  Ajax,  during  his  insanity,  from 
the  loss  of  the  arms  of  Achilles,  by  the  decision  of  the  Greeks* 
in  the  several  plays  of  Sophocles  above  mentioned,  and  the  fatal 
duel  of  the  rival  brothers,  Eteocles  and  Poiynices,  in  the  Phce* 
nisssB  of  Euripides,  are  all  reported  upon  this  principle,  and  not 
otherwise  communicated  to  the  audience.  In  the  Electra  of  So* 
phocles,  there  is  a  sort  of  intermediate  case :  The  spectators  are 
apprised  of  what  is  going  on  by  the  voices  of  the  actors  in  the 
drama.  The  dreadful  purpose  of  Orestes  is  sufficiently  indicated 
before :  He  is  traced  into  the  house,  and  then  Clytemnestra  as 
overheard,  in  short  aad  broken  sentences,  calling  upon  her  son 
for  mercy,  after  she  has  been  wounded,  till  a  silence  ensues* 
which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  what  has  happened)  And  if  terrot 
be  one  of  the  objects  of  tragedy,  this,  surely,  must  be  admitted  to 
be  conceived  and  executed  with  great  power:  For  we  can  scarce* 
ly  conceive  anything  more  truly  terrific  than  the  manner  in 
which  the  imagination  is  thus  left  to  supply  all  the  particulars  of 
the  death  of  a  mother  by  her  son;  the  certainty,  at  the  same  time* 
being  as  great,  as  if  this  most  appalling  and  horrible  act  had 
been  eemmfyted  upon  the  stage. 

There  are  tsro  methods,  according  to  Aristotle,  of  conducting 
the  business  of  a  play;  '  the  one  is  by  actual  representation  of 
tlbe  iim**!— »*■  on  the  stage;',  the  other  is,  by  the  practice  to 
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which  we  have  been  adverting,  as  so  prevalent  with  the  Greeks, 
of  narration ;  and  to  the  latter,  Aristotle  gives  a  decided  prefer- 
ence, and  considers  success  in  it  as  the  higher  order  of  merit. 
For,  according  to  him,  *  the  piece  ought  to  be  so  constituted 

*  that  the  audience  should  feel  both  terror  and  pity  at  what  has 

*  happened,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  agents,  even  without 
'  actual  inspection/  "E*ti  /to*  olv  ro  fofitpw  km  ttetivbv  be  rig  o$*u$ 
ylvtaiai*  i<rn,  3i  km  !£  atrnif  rijf  vwrrcvjiw;  rw  vrpayftaTav;  Strip  fort 

TTpOTBpOV,  MM  OWTW  Opt /vWOf.      Affl  yafa  XMOPftV  TOW  0COV9  WTO  OVTUTTOKU 

rev  (xZQov,  AKrrf  to?  Satiuona  ret  Trpay/juxra  ytvopwa  km  fptrrttv  km  bsm 
1*  rw  <rvp$wt<mw.    API2T.  mpi  IIOIHT.     Horace,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  ear  is  less  '  faithful'  than  the  eye 
in  conveying  strong  and  vigorous  impressions.    Between  two 
such  authorities  it  is  at  all  events  safest  to  take  a  middle  course; 
and  we  hold,  accordingly,  that  a  due  admixture  of  both  methods 
would  be  the  most  efficient.   If  there  are  cases,  like  that,  for  in* 
stance,  of  the  slaughter  of  Clytemnestra  by  Orestes,  in  which  the 
narrative  method  maybe  resorted  to  with  advantage,  it  must,  sure* 
ly,  be  conceded,  on  the  other  hand,  that  for  intensity  of  interest, 
and  strength  of  feeling,  the  preference  ought  generally  to  be  given 
to  actual  exhibition.    We  shall  be  slow  to  believe  that  any  de- 
scription, however  faithful,  and  however  adorned  by  all  the 
powers  of  composition,  could  work  up  a  picture  so  definite  and 
identical,  as  to  be  compared  with  the  heart-rending,  and,  as  it  is 
sometimes  thought,  excessive  agony,  which  the  sorrows  of  Bel- 
videra,  particularly  at  their  close,  represented  as  we  haveseen  them 
represented,  are  calculated  to  excite.   But  it  by  no  means  follows, 
that,  because  pity  and  terror  are  excited,  in  the  most  eminent 
degree,  by  the  fatal  catastrophe  of  her  delirium,  and  the  horri- 
bly appropriate  ravings  of  her  burning  brain,  all  such  scenes  are 
to  be  attempted  or  commended.    All  swearing,  says  Longinus, 
is  not  oratorical,  because  the  celebrated  oath  of  Demosthenes, 
which  has  attracted  the  admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages,  is  so. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  must  confess,  that  we  do  not  see  any  ne- 
cessary and  natural  connexion  between  death  and  the  end  of  the 
third  volume  of  a  novel,  or  the  conclusion  of  the  fifth  act  of  a 
play, — though  that  connexion,  in  some  modern  novels,  and  in 
most  English  tragedies,  seems  to  be  assumed.  Nor  does  it  seem 
to  follow,  that,  because  death  is  the  object  of  universal  dread 
and  aversion,  and  because  terror  is  one  of  the  objects  of  tragedy, 
death  must,  therefore,  necessarily  be  represented,— and  not  only 
so,  but  the  more  deaths  the  better*    If  it  be  true  that  familiar- 
ity has  a  tendency  to  create  indifference,  if  not  contempt,  it  must 
be  considered  prudent  to  have  recourse  to  this  strong  exhibition, 
as  to  drastic  remedies  in  medicine,  with  caution  and  discrimina- 
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lion,  and  with  a  view  to  the  continuance  of  it*  effect.  We  can-* 
net  help  wishing  that  our  own  &hakspeare,  who  lays  down  each 
excellent  rules  for  the  guidance  of  actors,  and  cautions  them  so 
earnestly  against  *  overstepping  the  modesty  of  nature,'  and  the 
danger  of  '  tearing  passion  to  rags,'  had  remembered,  that  tha 
Poet  himself  has  certain  limits  imposed  upon  him,  which  he  can- 
not transgress  with  impunity*  We  should  not  then  have  obser- 
ved, in  the  perusal  of  some  of  his  plays,  the  marginal  notice  of 
'  dies,'  with  about  as  much  emotion  as  a  note  of  exclamation ; 
nor,  when,  at  the  actual  representation,  we  behold  the  few  re* 
maining  persons  of  the  drama  scarcely  able  to  cross  the  stage 
without  stumbling  over  the  bodies  of  their  fallen  companions, 
should  we  have  felt  our  thoughts  unavoidably  wandering  from 
the  higher  business  and  moral  effect  of  the  scene,  to  the  mere  phy- 
sical and  repelling  images  of  fleshly  mortality.  We  then  should 
have  been  spared  from  the  taunts  and  sneers  (or,  at  least,  from 
whatever  justice  is  contained  in  them)  of  Voltaire,  and  the  French 
critics,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  toleration  of  such  ex- 
hibitions, even  in  their  most  mitigated  shape,  to  the  remains  of 
barbarism,  the  vestigia  ruri*>  amongst  us ;  their  own  criticism 
being,  as  we  believe,  essentially  unrounded  and  mistaken,  in  as- 
suming that  it  is  the  thing  itself  under  all  possible  circumstan- 
ces, and  not  the  abuse  of  it  by  frequency  and  excess,  which  is 
barbarous  and  absurd. 

But  the  great  and  leading  characteristic  of  the  Greek  stage  is 
the  introduction  and  use  of  the  Chorus.  On  this  subject  much 
learning  has  been  expended,  and,  as  the  object  of  learned  men 
usually  is  to  discover  merit  in  what  is  ancient,  and  faults  in 
what  is  modern,  we  need  hardly  add,  to  point  out  its  beauties 
and  excellencies.  But,  in  the. race  of  all  these  commendations, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the  most  notable  discovery 
for  the  interruption  of  all  action,  the  extinction  of  all  passion, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  most  relentless,  hard-hearted,  mortal 
prosing,  that  ever  was  made  in  any  age  or  country.  The  laud- 
able readiness  of  the  chorus  to  inculcate  maxims  of  morality 
and  virtue  has  been  much  insisted  on.  But  to  what  does  this 
amount  ?  Their  '  wise  saws  and  modern  instances'  really  appear 
to  us  upon  a  level,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  moralizations  of  a 
grave  undertaker,  or  the  elevations  of  a  parish  clerk.  If  it  be 
true,  that  the  tendency  of  the  human  countenance  is  '  to  rejoice 
4  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  to  weep  with  them  that  weep,'— 

Ut  ridentibos  arrident,  its  flentibus  adflent 
Hamuli  vuhas,-— 
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then  is  the  whole  scheme*  in  principle  and  practice,  utterly 
of  nature.  Has  the  poet  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  pro- 
duce intense  excitement  and  sympathy*  by  the  vehement  and 
unmeasured  lamentations  of  the  sufferer  himself,  or  by  *  highly 
coloured  and  exaggerated  description  of  his  woful  case  ?— -forth 
come  the  Chorus,  composed  of  human  beings,  of  countrymen  and 
friends,  and  select  that  as  a  fit  season  to  read  a  lecture  of  mo» 
ratify,  in  some  such  strain  as  the  following:— *  Alack  and  well- 
4  a-day !  poor  human  nature  !  thou  art  subject  to  sore  evils !' 
Or,  *  This  man,  indeed,  seems  to  be  in  a  bad  case,  beUke  P — 
<  £f  lot**  V  Or,  more  probably  still,  '  Well  1  for  our  parts,  ws 
*  will  never  after  this  venture  to  pronounce  any  mortal  safe  from 
4  the  danger  of  a  reverse  of  fortune,  until  we  see  him  fairly  nail- 
-'  ed  down  in  his  coffin  V  And  then,  at  the  next  turn,  as  if  the 
solidity  of  these  observations  had  given  them  a  title  to  indulge 
in  excesses  of  an  opposite  description,  they,  not  unfreqnently, 
break  out  into  a  strain  of  high-flown,  far-fetched,  and  uncon- 
nected rhapsody  and  bombast,  to  extract  something  like  sense 
or  meaning  from  which,  has  perplexed  and  puzzled  many  a  pe- 
dant, and  to  arrange  it  in  its  due  order  and  correspondence  of 
strophe  and  antistrophe,  &c  has  troubled  as  many  more* 

If  the  whole  piece  had  been  given  in  Song,  and  the  cborusass 
introduced  as  Airs, — if  the  Greek  plays,  in  short,  had  been  exactly 
like  modern  Operas,  we  should  know  a  little  better  what  to  make 
4f  them.  But  it  is  certain,  we  take  it,  that  this  was  not  the  case* 
,  There  is  no  reason  to  think,  that  the  dialogue  was  delivered  in  re- 
citative, or  with  any  accompaniment ;  and,  though  the  persons  of 
the  chorus  probably  did  dance  and  chant  a  little,  it  has  never  been 
pretended  that  the  choral  songs  were  actually  performed,  with 
full  bands,  and  symphonies,  and  variations,  like  the  airs  of  a  mo* 
dern  opera.  They  were  undoubtedly  all  of  them  substantially  re- 
citations, introduced  for  the  sake  of  the  meaning,  or,  at  least,  the 
poetry,  they  displayed;  and  professedly  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing on  the  action  of  the  piece,  with  which  they  so  miserably  inter- 
fere. We  must  be  permitted,  therefore,  to  abjure  this  heresy  of 
the  Attic  stage ;  and,  reserving  our  admiration  for  the  real  me- 
rit, with  which  the  literature  of  Greece  abounds,  rejoice  that  an 
incumbrance  upon  the  drama,  injurious  to,  if  not  destructive  o& 
some  of  its  highest  objects,  has  been  shaken  off  by  the  improved 
sense  and  taste  of  modern  times. 

.  The  Plots  in  these  tragedies  are,  usually,  of  a  very  meagre 
character,  and  exhibit  but  little  of  novelty  or  invention.  If  his- 
tory or  tradition  has  been  followed,  it  is  the  utmost  merit  they 
can  lay  claim  to.     '  The  tale  of  Troy  divine'  has  furnished  ma- 
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teriak  for  nearly  twenty  plays';  and 'the  real,  or  imaginary,  mis- 
fortunes of  CEdipns  and  his  family,  little  short  of  half  that  nam* 
Jber.  Provided  there  was  an  opportunity  afforded  for  the  intro- 
duction of  lofty  and  high-toned  declamation,  there  seems  to  have 
been  litde  care  about  anything  else.  The  preservation  of  cha- 
racter, and  the  adaptation  of  the  speeches  to  the  persons,  which 
may  often  give  great  merit  to  what  has,  otherwise,  none,  are 
generally  quite  overlooked.  That  a  country  squire  should  say 
to  his  parson,  that  he  believed  he  did  know  something  about  pub- 
lic affaire,  or  that  a  country  knight  should  observe  to  the  keep* 
ers  of  Westminster  Abbey  that  they  must  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
after  their  kings,  or  that  the  Whigs  would,  run  away  with  their 
bodies,  as  they  had  already  done  with  the  head  of  one  of  them, 
seems  nothing  extraordinary,  nor  is  the  observation,  in  either 
case,  novel  or  profound ;  yet  when  those  speeches  are  attributed 
to  Squire  Western  by  Fielding,  and  by  Addison  to  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  and  introduced,  as  they  are,  by  those  distinguished 
ftriters,  that  reader's  taste  is  little  to  be  envied,  who  can  be  in- 
sensible to  their  point  and  effect  In  these  tragedies,  however, 
there  is  little  that  is  individual,  or  truly  characteristic.  The 
pioral  speeches  might  be  transferred  from  CEdipus  to  Creoo,  or 
from  Croon  to  Theseus,  and  nobody  would  feel  that  any  vio* 
lence  had  been  done  to  the  character,  or  the  merit  of  the  speeches 
diminished. 

Attention,  also,  and  interest  languish,  from  a  want  of  variety* 
The  second  part  of  CEdipus  contains  little  but  the  lamentations 
of  that  unfortunate  prince  upon  his  miserable  lot,  though  one 
might  have  supposed  that  the  subject  had  been  tolerably  exhaust- 
ed in  the  first.  The  story  of  Philoctetes  consists  of  his  sullen  con- 
tinuance at  Lemnoe,  and  the  attempts  made  to  persuade  him  to 
go  to  Troy,  and  all  the  pathos  is  confined  to  his  unfortunate  lame* 
ness.  Accordingly,  through  the  whole  play,  he  goes  about  with 
his  sore  foot,  whining  and  repining,  uttering  imprecations  on  hie 
supposed  enemies,  and  bitterly  bewailing  himself.  In  the  Tra- 
chiniae,  Hercules  is  similarly  afflicted ;  except  that  the  sore  lies 
in  his  back,  instead  of  bis  foot,  and  the  cause  of  it  is  a  poisoned 
shirt,  instead  of  a  poisoned  arrow ;  and  he  too  conducts  himself, 
under  his  misfortunes,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  Philoctetes. 
The  complaints  of  the  hero  and  the  demi-god,  which  constitute 
the  whole  of  the  pathos  in  each  piece,  are  nearly  upon  a  level, 
and  have  nothing  in  them  peculiar  or  remarkable;  but  we  are 
forced  to  distinguish  them  by  the  seat  of  the  disorder,  some- 
what reversing  the  apothegm, — ex  pede  Philoetetenv— ex  hu- 
meri* Herculem !    The  expedients  for  exciting  pity  and  terror. 
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in  Ajax, '  the  whip-bearer,*  are  the  outrage*  committed  by  that 
insane  warrior  upon  the  cattle  of  the  Greek  commissariat, 
which  he  wickedly  puts  to  death  in  defraud  of  those  banquets, 
st  which  he  himself,  according  to  the  true  historian  of  the 
Iliad,  had  been  accustomed  to  play  a  distinguished  part.  These 
moving  incidents  are  diversified  only  by  the  selection  of  a  par- 
ticular ram,  which  he  had  spared  from  the  indiscriminate  mas* 
sacre,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  flagellation ;  and  that  discipline 
he  is  represented  as  having  daily  and  duly  administered  to  the 
unfortunate  animal,  under  a  whimsical,  but  pleasing  delusion, 
that  he  was  inflicting  the  chastisement  upon  the  person  of  his 
arch  enemy  Ulysses! 

The  CEdipus  Rex  does,  indeed,  furnish  a  striking  exception 
to  the  general  poverty  of  incident  which  we  have  been  noti- 
cing. It  has  been  frequently  asserted,  and  we  think  justly, 
that  no  play  in  any  language  contains  so  great  and  increasing 
an  involution  of  plot,  and  an  evolution  of  it,  by  means,  so  per- 
fectly natural  and  probable.  The  response  of  the  oracle,  which 
attributes  the  miseries  of  Thebes  to  the  cherishing  the  mur- 
derer of  their  late  King,  Lais; — the  exertions  of  CEdipus  to 
discover  the  secret,  and  his  anger  with  Tiresias,  the  prophet, 
for  not  plainly  pointing  out  the  offender,  and  the  denunciation 
against  himself  which  is  thus  drawn  down  by  his  importuni- 
ty;— the  light,  which,  gradually,  breaks  in  upon  the  transac- 
tion by  the  very  anxiety  and  endeavours  of  Jocasta  to  satisfy 
CEdipus  that  he  could,  by  possibility,  have  no  concern  with 
the  death, — a  light,  which  is,  for  a  time,  obscured,  but  final- 
ly settles  fully  upon  CEdipus,  and  points  him  out  as  the  per* 
son,  are  all  managed  in  a  manner  deserving  every  commenda- 
tion. Having,  however,  bestowed  these  praises  upon  the  con- 
duct of  this  play,  we  must  observe  that  its  moral  is  eminently 
crooked  and  perverse.  Instead  of  punishment  and  suffering 
being  awarded,  in  the  end,  to  apparently  triumphant  guilt,  they 
are  inflicted  upon  a  prince  of  most  amiable  and  praise-worthy 
conduct,  grieving  at  the  distresses  of  his  country,  and  devoting 
himself,  with  heroic  courage,  to  its  relief,  and  who,  in  truth, 
had  been  guilty  of  no  crime.  Of  his  father  he  had  no  know- 
ledge ;  and  he  killed  him,  by  misadventure,  or  strictly  in  self- 
defence,  in  an  affray  brought  on  by  the  father,  after  he  (CEdi- 
us)  had  been  driven  off  the  highway,  and  struck  without  any 
ind  of  provocation.  In  the  subsequent  most  horrible  connex- 
ion with  Jocasta,  he  was  equally  unconscious  of  wrong,  and 
guiltless  as  to  intention.  No  feeling  of  poetical  justice,  there- 
fore, comes  in  to  our  aid,  to  carry  off  and  mitigate  the  intensity 
of  distress  in  which  he  is  involved.     He  is  the  mere  victim  of 


t; 
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Destiny,  and  is  made  an  example  of,  not  in  consequence  of  his 
misconduct,  bat  oat  of  compliment  to  the  decrees  of  fate.  This 
we  are  told,  indeed,  was  the  ancient  notion  of  pathos  and  poet- 
ical justice— and  we  admit  the  fact,  when  we  venture  to  insinu- 
ate that  the  ancient  notion  was  absurd  and  unnatural. 

The  observation  of  Horace,  as  to  the  choice  of  a  subject,  seems 
to  be  as  well-founded,  and  to  contain  as  much  good  sense,  as  any 
rule  of  criticism  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  This  advice  is 
cither  to  adopt  what  history  or  tradition  has  established,  or  to 
strike  out  into  a  new  line,  and  have  recourse  to  discovery  and 
invention — but  not  to  mix  both.  Fiction  destroys  the  faith 
which  ought  to  be  due  to  history ;  and  history  imposes  too  much 
restraint  on  the  freedom  of  fiction.  Whenever  your  subject  is 
classical  or  historical,  you  must  take  it  *  as  it  is ;  if  it  be  your 
own,  it  is,  at  least,  unencumbered  and  free,  except  from  those 
regulations  which  good  sense  and  good  taste  impose  upon  every 
species  of  composition*  Whenever  Achilles  is  selected  as  the 
hero,  or  is  introduced  at  all  into  your  piece,  you  are  constrained 
to  make  him  correspond  with  the  great  prototype,  and  he  must 
be  *  ardent,  passionate,  inexorable,  brave,— deny  that  laws  were 
4  made  for  him,  and  appeal,  on  all  occasions,  to  arms,9 — in  short, 
he  must  be  Homer's  Achilles.  And  so  of  the  rest.  Your  Me- 
dea, your  Io,  your  Orestes,  must  be  cast  in  the  mould,  which 
time  and  authority -have  formed  for  them.  These  considera- 
tions, however  obvious  and  simple,  might  not,  perhaps,  be  un- 
worthy the  attention  of  some  writers  of  great  reputation,  of  the 
present  day.  With  respect  to  the  Greek  tragedians,  they  seem 
to  have  been,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the  selection  of  the 
fable,  hasty  and  indiscriminate  enough.  They  have  caught  al- 
most exclusively  at  rumour  and  tradition ;  ana  the  higher  effort 
of  invention  has,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  hardly  been  attempted. 
Prometheus,  though  little  human,  approaches,  perhaps,  more 
to  a  creation  than  any  other,  however  conformable  it  may  be  to 
some  wild  story  which  was  prevalent  respecting  him.  In  this 
particular,  they  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  our  own  Shak- 
speare.  He,  also,  has  resorted  to  general  history,  a  legend,  or  a 
ballad,  with  little  apparent  preference.    It  is  well  known  what 


Aut/amam  sequere,  ant  sibi  convenientis/fti^e, 
Scriptor ;  honoratum  si  forte  reponis  Achillem ; 
Impiger,  iracnndns,  inexorabilis,  acer, 
Jura  neget  sibi  nata;  nihil  non  arroget  armis. 
Sit  Medea  ferox,  &c. 

Ik  ArU  Poet. 
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wretched  work  ihe  critics  have'  made  of  it  in  tbeit  attempts  to 

discover  what  he  proposed  to  himself,  by  his  philosophical,  whia*- 

sical,  pensive,  musing,  half-maniacal  Hamlet ;  and  that  the  beat 

solution  seems  to  be,  that  he  actually  meant  nothing ;  bat  that* 

having  taken  np  some  meagre  narrative  of  we  know  not  what 

>  noble  Dane,9  he  poured  out,  upon  a  slight  and  ordinary  subject, 

from  the  stores  of  his  never-failing  and  transcendent  geniu* 

.beauties  and  excellencies,  which  as  much  surpass  the  operations 

<of  ordinary  faculties,  as  to  account  for  the  production  of  thea* 

jdefeats  and  baffles  the  rules  and  calculations  of  criticism* 

<    To  give,  by  general  description,  an  idea  of  particular  plays,  is 

impossible*  and  would  be,  in  a  great  degree,  useless,  if  possibles. 

disposed,  however,  as  we  have  shown  ourselves  to  be,  not  to  over* 

•rate  them  generally,  we  must  say,  that  it  would  be  a  cruel  act  of 

Injustice  to  allow  the  literal  translation  of  Mr  Edwards  in  any 

way  to  affect  our  estimate.  In  die  Pboenissae  of  Euripides,  the  n^ 

fval  brothers,  '  les  freres  ennemis,'  Eteocles  and  Polynicee,  are 

introduced  discussing  angrily  their  pretensions  to  the  throne; 

,and  the  controversy  is  carried  on  with  a  variety,  animation,  and 

^eloquence  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  a  writer,  of  whom  it  has 

Jbeen  observed,  that  every  line  contains  a  precept,  and  that  hfe 

charms  and  graces  were  such  as  to  procure  for  some  Athenian 

prisoners  their  deliverance,  merely  because  they  had  the  honour 

of  belonging  to  the  same  country.     The  Bcene  we  are  alluding 

to  has  this  further  recommendation,  that  their  mother,  Jocasta, 

#cts  as  moderatrix  between  them,  instead  of  the  Chorus ;  and 

her  fond  impartiality  and  affectionate  endeavours  to.  soften  down 

the  points  of  animosity,  which  are  admirably  depicted,  form  a 

striking  contrast  to  the  odious  generalities  which  that  dull  mob 

would  not  have  foiled  to  pour  forth,  according  to  custom.    The 

Antigone  of  Sophocles,  which  we  might  well  have  noticed  as 

another  instance  of  the  slender  structure  of  the  Grecian  plots, 

{the  whole  business  of  the  play  respecting  the  funeral  of  Poly- 

.nices,  and  the  only  question  being  whether  he  should  be  buried 

or  not,)  brings  the  two  sisters,  Antigone  and  Ismene,  upon* the 

stage ;  and  the  dialogue  between  them  is  little  inferior  to  that  of 

their  brothers  in  the  Phoenissse.    The  generous  devotion  and 

hardihood  of  purpose  exhibited  by  the  heroine,  in  spite  of  the 

threats  and  prohibitions  of  the  ruling  powers,  are  finely  opposed 

to  the  time-serving  and  accommodating  spirit  of  the  other 

sister,  and  produce  an  interest  beyond  what  the  subject  could 

be  supposed  capable  of.     The  sneers,  and  taunts,  and  triumph 

of  Jocasta,  in  the  principal  play  of  Sophocles,  when  the  natural 

death  of  Polybus  had,  as  she  trusted,  taken  away  all  credit  from 
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the  predictions  of  the  oracle,  that  (Edipaa  should  be  his  father's 
murderer,  are  admirably  conceived ;  and  her  being,  inadver- 
tently, led,  in  her  very  exultation,  to  give  the  first  clew  to  the 
fatal  secret,  is  conducted  in  a  manner  that  has  never  been  sur- 
passed on  any  stage.    In  the  Orestes  of  Euripides,  his  *  fit 
*  comet  again,'  under  cireumstanees  peculiarly  touching,  and 
his  distempered  visions,  whilst  ander  its  influence,  are  depicted 
with  a  power  of  fancy  and  poetical  exaggeration  perfectly  horrid 
ble.    He  is  conversing  with  his  sister  in  a  manner  apparently 
quite  rational,  and  the  first  intimation  of  any  failure  is  by  hear 
discovery  of  a  wavering  or  '  disturbance'  in  his  eye,  (6w**  *& 
Tapda-orrcu  I)  which  is  speedily  followed  by  a  full  exhibition  of 
his  madness,  in  which  he  is  represented  as  mistaking  her,  of 
whose  watchfulness  and  tenderness  he  was  fully  sensible,  for 
one  of  the  '  gory-eyed9  monsters,  whom  his  mother  was  setting 
xipon  him,  (literally  '  shaking  at  him,')  and  who  are  seising  hold 
jot  him  to  cast  him  into  Tartarus.     Much,  however,  and  justly, 
jbb  this  truly  poetical  and  vigorous  passage  has  been  celebrated, 
it  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  doubt  that  it  must  yield  to  the  re- 
turn of  intellect  in  King  Lear,  where  the  aged,  care-worn,  heart- 
broken monarch  begins  to  recognize  her, '  faithful  found  amongst 
,tho  faithless,'— his  beloved  daughter,  Cordelia*    We  cannot  re- 
sist the  opportunity  of  renewing  the  admiration  and  pleasure  of 
our  readers,  by  laying  before  them  this  exquisite  piece  of  nature 
and  pathos.     He  is,  at  first,  under  the  influence  of  his  madness^- 

*  Cord.  How  does  my  royal  lord  ?  how  fares  your  majesty  ? 
Lear.  You  do  me  wrong  to  take  me  oat  o'  the  grave : 
Tbou  art  a  soul  in  bliss,  bat  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire,  &c. 
Cord,  Sir,  do  you  know  me  ? 

Lear.  You  are  a  spirit  I  know ;— when  did  you  die  ?' 
The  poor  old  man,  still  under  his  delusion,  is  then  about  to 
kneel  to  his  daughter,  which  she,  of  course,  tenderly  prevents.— 
'  — No,  Sir,  you  mast  not  kneeL  — 

Then  comes  the  passage,  to  which  we  have  been  more  particu- 
larly alluding,  and  which  no  man,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  but  Shakspeare,  could  have  written* 
'  Lear.  Pray  do  not  mock  me ; 

I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man, 

Fourscore  and  upwards, — and,  to  deal  plainly  with  you, 

I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind  I 

Methinks,  I  should  know  you,  and  know  this  man, 

Yet  I  am  doubtful ;  for  I'm  mainly  ignorant 

What  place  is  lhi»,  and  all  the  skill  I  hare 

Remembers  not  these  garments ;  nay  I  know  not, 

Where  I  did  lodge  last  night.    Do  not  laugh  at  me, 


. 
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For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia. 
Card*  And  so  I  am ;  I  am/  &c. 

Wisdom  was  the  distinction  attributed  to  the  Greek  trage- 
dians by  their  countrymen.  Euripides  and  Sophocles  had  the 
honour  to  be  classed,  next  after  Socrates,  *  the  wisest  of  the  hu- 
4  man  race.9  The  response  of  the  Oracle  gave  the  precedence 
to  the  Sage,  the  second  place  to  Euripides,  and  the  third  to  So- 
phocles. EoQot  XoQotoSigj  avf&Ttfttf  'Euftwlt*;,  warruv  is  coQ&renmi 
£*j*foT7*.  Demosthenes,  also,  in  his  oration  against  JEschines, 
accusing  him  of  having  been  bribed  to  betray  his  trust  as  an  am- 
bassador, quotes  a  speech  of  Creon,  from  the  Antigone  of  Sopho- 
cles, with  much  approbation,  and  dignifies  the  poet  with  the  epi- 
thet of  *  the  wise.'  We  notice  this  cursorily,  and  without  en- 
larging upon  the  subject,  merely  to  illustrate  what  we  have  ad* 
vanced  as  to  the  high  tone  of  sententious  and  imposing  decla- 
mation, and  moral  and  political  maxims,  with  which  their  plays 
^abound,  and  which  must  have  occasioned  the  compliments  al- 
luded to ;  for,  so  far  as  sagacity  and  discrimination  in  the  inven- 
tion or  delineation  of  character  are  concerned,  we  have  already 
aeen  that  they  would  have  ill  applied. 

But  the  chief  distinction  of  the  Greek  stage  is  the  effect  which 
it  has  produced  upon  the  taste  of  modern  times.  The  literary 
world  (speaking  very  generally)  may  now  be  considered  as  di- 
-vided  into  two  factions,  one  of  which  comprises  the  English  and 
the  German,  and  the  other  the  French.  The  former  are  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  English  stage,  or,  in  other  words,  of  Shakspeare; 
the  latter,  of  course,  prefer  their  own,  and  the  Grecian.  For 
we  identify  them.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Voltaire  observes  that 
Corneille  formed  himself,  and  that  Euripides  and  Sophocles 
formed  Racine.  But  it  is  not  Racine  merely,  though  every* 
body  knows  in  what  high,  and  in  many  respects  just,  estimation 
he  is  held  in  his  own  country.  He  certainly  is,  so  far  as  he  is 
able,  as  Attic  as  Athens  itself.  The  same  stories,  and  even 
names  of  plays ;  the  same  observance  of  the  unities ;  the  Bame 
management  of  the  same  materials,  and  observance  of  the  same 
forms,  even  to  a  disposition  to  revive  the  Chorus ;  the  forcible  ab- 
straction of  whole  scenes  of  Euripides  for  his  own  use ;  his  boast, 
in  the  preface  to  the  Iphigenie,  that  the  same  things  pleased  the 
Athenians  and  the  Parisians,  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  school 
to  which  he  belongs.  As  a  still  further  proof  of  the  French 
Graecism,  if  indeed  it  had  not  been  avowed,  we  may  notice  that 
the  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles  (the  wordy  and  inactive  Philoctetes, 
the  plot  of  which  we  have  already  given  in  half  &  sentence)  was 
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translated,  Chorus  and  all,  by  La  Harpe,  a  little  more  than  half 
a  century  ago,  and  the  success  of  it  in  representation,  as  we  learn 
in  his  lira,  was  complete*  And  this  is  the  more  probable,  because 
Talma  selected  this  character,  amongst  others,  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  his  great  powers  in  this  country*  If  any  one  of  the  Athe- 
nian play-going  public  (which  at  Athens  meant,  as  it  still  does 
at  Paris,  everybody  you  might  chance  to  meet,)  was  asked* 
what  was  the  first  requisite  in  tragedy  ?  his  answer  (resembling 
that  of  Demosthenes  as  to  action  in  oratory)  would,  probably, 
have  been — Composition*  At  Paris,  we  suspect,  the  answer 
would  be  the  same*  The  solemn  and  stUty  tread  of  the  Athe- 
nian buskin  was  sustained  by  highly  artificial  and  curiously 
wrought  Iambics.  An  attempt  is  made  to  support  the  same 
step  in  France,  by  verses  equally  elaborate,  making  up  for  their 
poorness  of  sound,  by  the  constant  adoption  of  rhyme*  In  the 
Greek  tragedy,  there  is,  usually,  a  strict  observance  of  decorum 
and  propriety ;— so  there  is  in  the  French*  In  the  Greek  tra>» 
gedy,  there  is,  generally,  a  cautious  avoidance  of  improbabili- 
ties and  extravagancies; — there  is  the  same  in  the  French* 
Amongst  the  Greeks,  the  allusions  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
a  rich  and  glowing  description  of  them,  such  as  we  find  in  Ho- 
mer, Milton,  and  Shakspeare,  are  extremely  rare ; — so  it  is  with 
the  French*  In  the  Greek  tragedy,  there  is,  in  the  main,  a  de*- 
fieiency  of  business  and  of  feeling;— is  not  this,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, true  of  the  French  ?  The  last  particular,  which  we  shall 
notice,  is  not  one  of  similarity*  Upon  the  Greek  stage,  there 
is  neither  love  nor  gallantry.  Upon  the  French,  there  is  as 
much  as  possible.  But  we  shall  pursue  the  subject  no  farther* 
We  are  aware  that  it  admits  of  little  novelty,  andstill  less  since 
it  has  been  so  learnedly  and  copiously  treated  by  Schlegel,  whose 
work  we  noticed,  with  much  approbation,  in  a  former  number. 
(Vol.  xxvi)  In  conclusion,  however,  we  would  just  observe,  that 
there  are  obvious  symptoms  of  relaxation,  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  from  the  rigour  of  their  ancient  school,  and  the  exclu- 
sive and  proscriptive  criticism  of  the  age  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth* The  great  Actor,  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  whose  re- 
citation was  so  generally  and  deservedly  admired,  instead  of 
making  the  rhymes  prominent,  and  obtruding  them  on  no- 
tice, endeavoured  studiously  to  make  the  end  of  each  line  slide 
into  the  commencement  of  the  next,  to  conceal,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  recurrence  of  this  eternal  jingle,  as  a  defect.  Another 
symptom  is,  the  unbounded  applause  which  they  are  showering 
down  upon  our  countrymen,  tor  their  performance  of  Venice 
Preserved,  Borneo  and  Juliet,  and  Jane  Shore ;  in  all  which,  the 
denounced  and  prohibited  barbarisms  are  exposed  in  their  most 
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aggravated  form  to  the  eye  of  Parisian  refinement,  afcd  not  inert* 
Iv  tolerated  but  approved,  for  the  sake  of  the  interest,  the  p&» 
tnos,  and  the  poetry  exhibited,  in  different  degrees  undoubted* 
ly,  in  those  pieces.  And,  above  all,  publications  are  now  con- 
stantly appearing9  in  which  the  question  is  discussed  with  the 
utmost  freedom ;  and  the  necessity  of  verse,  and  still  more  of 
rhyme,  to  constitute  a  perfect  tragedy,  and  to  produce  the  great* 
est  effect,  is  confidently  denied,  for  reasons  which  seem  to  be  un- 
answerable. 

Without  exclusively  applying  it  to  the  French  drama,  we  may 
say,  generally,  that  there  is  an  antipathy  between  passion  and 
declamation,  as  much  as,  in  metre,  according  to  the  critics,  be* 
tween  the  Trochee  and  the  Iambic  ('O  rooxMog  avrlvaSti  t£  tap* 
6*w.)  The  connexion  between  them,  indeed,  is  so  inseparable, 
that  distraction  is  become  almost  synonymous  for  sorrow*  Who 
ever  knew  grief  loquacious,  or  real  distress  venting  itself  in  well* 
adjusted  rhyme,  and  epigrammatic  point?  Composition  implies 
ease,  if  not  enjoyment, — it  is  a  luxury.  They  who  feel  very 
strongly,  or  who  suffer  severely,  have  no  time  to  consider  care? 
fully  what  they  say,  still  less  to  ponder  and  deliberate  how  they 
shall  say  it  best,  *  Whenever,'  according  to  Schlegel,  *  the  tra* 
'  gic  hero  is  able  to  express  his  pain  in  antithesis  and  ingenious 
*  allusions,  we  may  safely  dispense  with  our  pity.'  Rousseau 
does  not  hesitate  to  declare  bis  opinion,  that,  in  order  to  produce 
the  greatest  effect,  and  to  create  the  strongest  impression  upon 
the  person  to  be  won,  there  ought  to  be  derangement,  repetition, 
disorder,  minute,  and  apparently  tedious  detail,  eternal  begin* 
ning,  and  no  ending,  and  almost  every  other  sin  against  the  estab- 
lished rules  of  criticism,  in  order  fully  to  convince  the  person 
addressed  that  one  subject  only  was  in  the  full  occupation  of  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  every  other. 
That  the  composition  should  rise  in  polish  and  ornament,  and  the 
speeches  increase  in  length  and  pomp,  as  the  interest  of  the  scene, 
or  the  suffering  of  the  characters,  increases,  as  in  the  French 
tragedies,  is,  notwithstanding  their  observation  of  the  unities,  as 
contrary  to  real  life  and  the  conduct  of  human  affairs,  as  any 
of  those  improbabilities  which  they  so  much  plume  themselves 
upon  avoiding.  It  is  little  less  consonant  to  what  we  have  ever 
known  or  can  imagine  possible,  than  the  interruption  of  the  bus* 
tie  and  heat  of  the  battles  in  the  Iliad,  to  give  the  antagonist  hep 
roes  an  opportunity  of  killing  each  other  by  long  and  heavy  ser» 
mons,  instead  of  long  and  ponderous  lances.  By  what  magic  was 
the  flight  of  missiles,  and  the  slashing  of  swords,  in  an  infuriated 
melee,  suddenly  suspended,  to  give  Glaucus  and  Diomed  an  op- 
portunity of  saying  so  much,  and  so  very  little  to  the  purpose? 
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In  what  respect  was  this  more  possible,  than  that  any  of  tbo  die* 
tinguished  chiefs  (Picton,  we  will  suppose,  and  Ney,  or  even  the 
commanders  themselves,)  in  the  last  conflict  in  which  they  were 
opposed9  should  have  chosen  the  heatof  one  of  those  furious  on-r 
sets,  in  which  the  soul  of  every  man  was  in  his  sword,  to  argue 
each  other  into  submission,  by  the  force  of  pure  reason,  and  tbo 
deductions  of  sound  logic?  Of  a  similar,  and  not  inferior  ab-t 
surdity,  is  a  well-selected  analysis,  and  pointed  commentary  up-* 
on,  the  leading  passages  of  his  life,  and  even  of  the  circumstan- 
ces which  have  led  to  his  catastrophe,  from  tho  mouth  of  a  dying 
man*  Hotspur,  after  having  received  a  fatal  *  thrust  from  * 
I  small  swoid;'  is  made  to  descant  upon  the  declension  of  his  for* 
tune,  and  the  obscuration  of  his  glory  fry  the  rival  Harry,  *iu£ 
then  to  break  out  into  certain  abstractions  about  time  and  thought, 
which  are  fortunately  interrupted  by  the  stoppage  of  his  breath. 
Bamle V  with  the  *  black  tide  of  death'  freezing  in  his  veins,  dis- 
courses calmly  about  things  in  general,  and,  like  Hotspur, '  pro? 

*  phesies,'  till  he  is  interrupted  by  the  poison*  Othello,  again, 
actually  expiree  in  a  pun, — that  (as  it  has  been  enviously  ob- 
served) '  being  the  fatal  Cleopatra  for  which  Skakspeare  lost 
'  the  world,  and  was  content  to  lose  it' 

<  Oth.  I  kfesM  thee  ere  I  kUl'd  thee.— No  way  but  this, 

Killing  myself  to  die  upon  a  kiss.  4 

(Falling  upon  Deidetrtona,  dies.)* 

We  hate  these  things,  because  we  disbelieve  them, — increduli 
odimus ;  and  if  people  must  die  upon  the  stage,  and  speak  when 
dying,  and  until  actually  dead,  we  require  something  like  those 
wild  exclamations,  and  broken  sentences  with  which  Belvidera 
harrows  up  the  souls  of  the  audience,  at  the  close  of  her  most 
wretched  career. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  shortly  to  the  performance  of  Mr  Ecf- 
wards,  and  to  justify,  by  a  few  references,  the  unfavourable  opi- 
nion we  have  been  induced  to  express  of  it.    It  is  easiest,  and 

will  serve  our  purpose  as  well,  to  begin  at  tho  beginning. 

* 

'flrmva  fcoJJLW*  rou  xdbcu  via  rfofn, 

Tlfaf  toff  Sfp*f  raait  /juh  hiatm  * 

» 
\    These,  the  first  lines  of  the  play,  Mr  Edwards  translates  thus  1-7 

*  Oh !  children,  youthful  progeny  of  Cadmus  of-old,  why  ever 
'  these  sedentary  postures  which  ye  *graced-as-to-your-handfl 


•  The  words  which  we  connect  are  so  compounded  in  the  text. 

•7 
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*  with  suppliant  boughs,  earnestly-in- lowly -attitude-exhibit  to 

*  me  ?  This  we  consider  a  fair  specimen  ;  and  it  will  save  us* 
we  think,  from  any  farther  observation  as  to  the  appearance  of 
the  Greek  in  the  garb  of  *  literal  English  prose.'  Bat  as  to  the 
meaning — 0oa£rrc,  Mr  Edwards  renders,  *  earneetly-in-lowly-at- 

*  titude-exhibit ;'  yet,  from  the  note,  he  seems  to  be  aware  that 
the  word  implies  haste,  and  its  derivation  from  66off  swift,  makes 
that  clear.  He  sinks  that,  however,  entirely,  and  with  it,  as  we 
apprehend,  the  force  of  the  passage,  which  is  intended  to  express 
the  haste  and  hurry  occasioned  by  pressure  and  necessity.  In- 
stead of  *  hastily  exhibit,9  which  is  the  meaning,  he  substitutes 
4  earnestly-in  -lowly-attitude,' — a  mere  redundancy,  and  not  to 
be  found  in  the  original. 

aO  yrajt  Kteivlf  OXxovs  xaxoi(4£vob  (line  8,) 

is,  rendered  '  CEdipus,  surnamed  the  renowned  by  all,9  and  in 

*  the  order,1  which  throughout  accompanies  the  translation,  to 
point  out  the  construction,  it  is — 6  hxbivos  tcuti.  From  this  we,  of 
course,  infer  that  Mr  Edwards  considers  the  word  *ko<ti  to  de- 
pend upon  xXftvo; ;  whereas,  we  take  it  to  be  clear  that  it  is  go- 
verned by  xaxo&fAsvof,  according  to  the  usual  rule.  We  presume, 
therefore,  that  the  passage  ought  to  be  construed,  '  who  are  call- 

*  ed  by  all  (why  surnamed  ?)  the  renowned  CEdipus.' 

IIoTuf  yof,  &<rxt%  Mono*  ii<ro?a$f  ayav,  (1.  22.) 
Hdif  catevti)  xavaMouflocu  xaqa 
BuOav  fr  quh  oia  n  QotviowaXou, 

is  thus  given,  '  For  the  state,  as  thou  thyself  seest,  is  already 
'  greatly  convulsed,  and,  weltering  in  a  sanguiferous  tide,  can 
4  no  longer  hold  up  its  head.9  Here  the  whole  force  of  the  ori- 
ginal, which  depends  upon  the  metaphor,  is  lost.  The  sense 
would  be  much  more  nearly  expressed  in  the  following  very 
plain  English,  '  The  state  labours  greatly,  and  cannot  keep  its 
« head  above  water  f  or,  to  come  a  little  nearer  to  the  elaborate, 
if  not  bombastic  turn  of  the  Greek,  <  is  no  longer  able  to  lift  up 
«  its  head  above  the  depths  of  the  bloody,  or  (if  Mr  Edwards 

*  will  have  it  so)  sanguiferous  tide.9  But  the  « convulsed,9  and 
the  '  weltering,9  &c.,  are  far  enough  from  being  applicable  to  the 
comparison  between  the  distressed  state,  and  a  vessel  labouring 
in  a  storm,  and  upon  the  point  of  going  down.  «  The  order,9 
also,  which,  by  giving  the  construction  accurately,  ought  to 
point  out  the  meaning,  is  equally  wide  of  the  mark.  The  pas- 
sage then  goes  on  thus  :— 

8 
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$&ow4  fuv  *&*&*  tynafTtoif  xbwf*  (1*  25.) 

&&vou<ra  y  aytXcut  Pouvofiot;  tomokti  ri 

'Ayovoi;  yuvcu  *£v  sv¥  6  TrufQofOf  fahf 

Z*inJ*x$  txourm  XoifMt  *%3i0To$  tt6>u»9  &c. 
and  the  translation  is,  *  blighted  withal  in  the  unfruitful  cap- 
sules of  the  soil ;  blighted,  too,  in  the  pasturing  herds,'  &c.  Now, 
why  blighted  ?  That  a  *  blight'  upon  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
and  a  '  blight9  (if  it  can  be  so  applied)  upon  the  herds,  &c> 
might  have  been  causes,  we  allow,  but  the  effect  was,  that  the 
state  was  '  perishing/  That,  therefore,  which  is  its  primary 
one,  is  the  meaning  of  $&towa  here,  and  the  departure  from  the 
common  road  seems  almost  to  be  on  purpose  to  go  wrong. 
'Eyxafxois  is  erroneously  construed  *  unfruitful,'  its  sense  really 
being,  *  containing  the  fruit.9  Mr  Edwards  then  goes  on  thus, 
'  Forasmuch  as  the  fiery  God,  having  grievously  alighted  on 
'  the  city,  is  now  raging  a  most  loathsome  pestilence,'  &c.  In 
the  first  place,  '  forasmuch  as,'  seems  to  us  too  much  to  in- 
terrupt the  enumeration  of  the  particulars  of  distress.  But  let 
this  pass.  Mr  Edwards,  surely,  upon  reconsideration,  will 
be  of  opinion  that  he  has  misconceived  the  conclusion  of  the 
passage.    He  makes  ttoxIv  depend  upon  &9  for  he  has  in  '  the  or-* 

*  der,'  rxntat  h  voXiv,  and  he  treats  &wvn  as  a  neuter  verb ; 
whereas  we  apprehend  that  h  requires  a  dative  case,  and  that 
rtowcj  governs  o-oAjv,  as  it  has  an  active  signification, — '  The  fire- 
'  bearing  God  having  alighted  on  it,  is  vexing,  or  harassing,  or 
'  scourging  the  city.' 

Again, 

N£v  t  £  KfaTivTov  iraatv  'Ot&irou  ttdpa,  (1.  40.) 
is  translated,  '  O  mind  of  CEdipus,  in  all  emergencies  most  able,' 
as  if  the  head  of  CEdipus  was  here  invoked  on  account  of  its 
having  more  brains  in  it  than  other  people's*  It  is  really  sin- 
gular, that  it  should  not  have  been  perceived  that  this  is 
merely  a  respectful  periphrasis  for  CEdipus,  instead  of  the  direct 
appellation,  and  in  constant  use.  The  opening  line  of  the  An- 
tigone, is  TX2  xonw  our  afoxpw  frpwvw  *opa,  which  is,  in  plain  terms, 

*  O,  sister  Ismene,'  and  in  this  very  play  there  is  TA  Qixtotoi 
yuvaixos  lottcurrr^  xopo,  (1. 950,)  and  again,  TeSvrpu  Stiov  luxaffTns  xopo, 
(I.  1235,)  obviously  in  the  same  sense.  Indeed,  one  would  have 
thought  that  this  last  passage  must  have  opened  the  eyes  of  Mr 
Edwards,  except  indeed  he  supposed  that  it  was  intended  to  in* 
timate  that  it  was  the  head  only  of  Jocasta  that  was  dead,  and 
thereby  to  imply  a  doubt  whether  the  other  extremity  might  not 
be  alive. 

*&f  toj0W  qnrHfim  kcu  rat  ivyjpofa^  (1,  44.) 

ZmCO$  0p£  /4OXI0T4  TWV  /30l/Ml//btOTft>y« 

vol.  xlvii.  no.  94.  2r 
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*  For  with  the  skilful  I  ever  see  the  results  of  counsels  most  un- 

*  erring.9  So  Mr  Edwards  translates  the  two  lines.  There  is, 
also,  another  version  commonly  given,  which  runs, — €  Foras- 
'  much  as  I  see  even  the  events  of  counsels  most  prosperous  with 

*  the  skilful.9  Now,  it  requires  only  a  very  moderate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  language,  to  perceive  that  the  emphatic  word  in 
the  sentence  is  not,  and  that  its  meaning  corresponds  pretty 
nearly  to  our  word  even.  It  makes  no  impression,  however, 
upon  Mr  Edwards,  and  he  glides  over  it  with  as  little  con- 
cern as  if  it  had  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  w,  pa,  tav9  tm,  &c.,  which 
we  occasionally  discover  in  the  Iliad,  and  chiefly  when  there  is  a 
chasm  in  the  verse  for  then!  to  fill  up.  The  other  translation 
does  affect  to  give  it  a  meaning ;  but  why  '  even  the  event  ?' 
What  more  common  than  the  event  ?  And  what  way  of  judging 
of  the  success  or  failure  of  counsel,  hut  by  the  event  ?  Both 
these  interpretations  being  to  us  perfectly  unsatisfactory,  we 
suggest  the  following : — c  Forasmuch  as  I  see  even  calamities 

*  most  alive  to  those  who  are  skilled  in  counsel ;'  or,  in  other 
words,  '  forasmuch  as  I  see  that  the  greatest  quantity  of  good 
'  may  be  extracted  even  from  calamities,  by  those  who  are  sSdll- 
€  ed  in  counsel.'  If  any  of  our  readers  should  be  of  opinion  that 
luftAvta  should  belong  to  t/xmtp6i<ri9  the  version,  obviously,  would 
then  be,  '  forasmuch  as  I  see  good  extracted  even  from  calami- 

*  ties,  by  those  most  especially  who  are  skilled  in  counsel.*  If 
any  should  doubt  the  coupling  of  ipwitpom  with  /Stupor**,  their 
scruples  will  probably  be  removed,  by  being  reminded  that 
tivxugot  rou  voxifAou  (skilled  in  war)  is  used  by  Thucydides. 

*X2  ncubi<;  QutTpci,  ymra  £  bm  ayvura  jw,  (U  57.) 

Mr  Edwards  translates,  *  Alas,  my  piteous  sons,  ye  have  drawn 
<  min4t  supplicating  *"**■••■-*  ~«si«  i~-~-—    ~~x  —  ~*  — i *^ 


SIvt  oix  farm  yeviorta  p  eieytiptre^    (1.  65.) 

*  Wherefore  then  ye  are  not  arousing  me,  as  if  sunk  in  slumber,' 
(Mr  Edwards.)  The  original,  however,  is,  ye  are  not  arousing 
me  sleeping  from  slumber,  not  as  if,  but  actually,  from  sleep. 

TLobXas  Yoibus  hxOovra  fpovriibf  nyJacug.    (1.  67.) 

'  I  have  come  to  many  a  thought  in  the  wanderings  of  mental 
«  care.9  Thus  Mr  Edwards ;  anything  but  literally.   The  literal 
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translation  is,  *  I  hare  travelled,  or,  having;  travelled  many 
roads  in  the  wanderings  of  thought,* — having  thought  of  many 
schemes. 

Kcu  p  vfiap  fan  iufAfierpoufjLsm  Xfo'w,  (1.  73.) 

*  And  now  the  day  present,  computed  fr<m  the  period  of  his  depart 
'  turtj  fills  me  with  apprehension  as  to  how  he  fares/  Is  Mr 
Edwards  quite  sure  tnat  he  has  made  iuwurpoufjuwv  agree  with 
the  right  substantive,  and  that  the  sense  is  not,  I  have  sent 
Creon  to  Delphi,  €  and  he  makes  me  uneasy,  when  I  measure 
'  (or  measuring)  the  day  by  time,  as  to  what  he  is  doing,  or  how 
'  he  fares?1  There  is  nothing  in  the  original  to  fix  it  to  the  day 
present;  it  may  mean,  measuring  the  day  of  his  departure  by 
time,  u  e.  reckoning  the  interval  between  that  day  and  the  pre- 
sent ;  or  measuring  this  day  by  time,  calculating  the  period  be- 
tween his  departure  and  now*  Or,  what  if  ipuxf  be  used,  gene- 
rally, for  period  ? 

In  the  first  Chorus,  Apollo,  Minerva,  and  Diana,  are  invoked, 
— rfOTM  atoiifAopoi  Tfxxpcpmre  /mm,  (L  163.)—'  Ye  three  averters  of 
'  evil,  I  pray  ye,  timely  appear ;'  it  should  be,  '  may  ye  appear 

*  three  averters  of  evil,' — may  ye  be  on  our  side. — nwrar  btrvxux* 
<p*oya  nifuxTok  (1.  166.)  is  translated,  '  ye  quenched  the  noxious 

*  flame  of  wo ;  it  should  be,  *  ye  drove  out  of  the  country.'— 
fporrftof  hxfi^  (1*  170.)  *  energy  of  thought ;' — literally  it  would 
be  •  weapon  of  thought,1  meaning,  metaphorically,  defence  of 
thought.  Again,  (and  it  shall  be  our  last  instance,)  the  two  fol- 
lowing lines,— 

TfAfi  yap  h  ti  »|  afa  (1.  188.) 
ToSt  he  ifiap  Ipxjrrcu, 

are  thus  translated :  *  For  if  night  at  its  close  leaves  aught  be- 
'  hind,  it  comes  again  with  tlte  day*  Surely,  this  is  a  great  mis- 
take. The  whole  Chorus  respects  the  ravages  of  the  plague,  and 
this  passage  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  same  subject.  We 
apprehend  the  meaning  to  be,  *  if  the  night  leaves  anything 
'  untouched,  upon  that  tike  day  comes,  or,  that  the  day  attacks.*— 
'  Si  quid  nox  reliquerit  hoc  diesinvadit.'  Whereas, '  the  coming 

*  again  by  day,'  implies  some  respite  and  revival,  instead  of  a  con- 
tinued and  unremitting  devastation.  These  observations  upon 
the  first  two  hundred  lines  of  this  performance,  are,  we  pre- 
sume, sufficient  to  satisfy  our  readers,  that,  if  Mr  Edwards  would 
lay  claim  to  accuracy,  he  must  proceed  to  a  careful  revision*  We, 
however,  do  not  invite  him  to  the  task. 

Whether  the  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages  k  not  purcba- 
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sed  at  too  dear  a  rate,  is  a  question  into  which  we  shall  not 
again  enter  now.  The  great  and  serious  expenditure  of  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  life,  in  the  prosecution  of  these  studies, 
to  the  necessary  exclusion  of  everything  else,  we  have  taken 
many  opportunities  of  lamenting.  On  the  other  hand,  to  lead 
the  growing  curiosity  and  ardent  energy  of  youth  to  the  pure 
and  living  fountains,  *  the  integros  fontes,'  of  Greece,  from 
which  all  learning  has  flowed,  will,  we  presume,  be  generally 
deemed  an  object  deserving  some  sacrifice.  How  far  a  more 
compendious  route,  a  royal  road  to  this  desired  point,  may  be 
practicable,  is  another  question,  to  which,  on  this  occasion,  we 
shall  do  no  more  than  advert.  Upon  this  subject,  we,  as  yet, 
have  our  wishes,  rather  than  opinions.  But,  whilst  the  present 
system  is  pursued,  whilst  so  much  time  is  devoted,  and  so  much 
importance  attached  to  an  acquaintance  with  classical  literature, 
that  which  is  acquired  at  such  immense  cost,  should,  at  least, 
be  acquired  thoroughly.  There  is  no  excuse  for  imperfect  in- 
formation. With  such  opportunities,  and  such  preparation,  pro- 
ficiency is  less  creditable,  than  ignorance  is  disgraceful.  Diffi- 
culties there  are,  undoubtedly,  (and  where  are  there  not,  when 
anything  of  value  is  sought  for?)  and  those  difficulties  should  be 
conquered.  The  bare  conflict  with  them,  and  mastery  over  them, 
will  produce  an  effect,  which  may  be  beneficially  felt  in  the  at- 
tainment of  still  higher  objects.  He  who,  in  the  construction  of 
a  Greek  sentence,  overcomes  the  obstacles  opposed  to  him,  by  his 
own  perseverance,  and  unassisted  endeavours,  is  gradually  form- 
ing a  habit  more  valuable  than  the  immediate  success  which  has 
been  achieved.  How  can  it  affect  the  interests  of  the  world,  (except 
so  far  as  the  clearness  of  the  deduction  and  purity  of  the  logic 
employed  upon  the  subject  are  concerned,)  whether  the  three 
angles  of  every  triangle  are  equal  to  two,  or  to  twenty  right 
angles  ?  or  what  human  creature  can  it  concern  to  know  the 
number  of  impossible  roots  in  any  given  equation,  and  whether 
they  enter  into  that  equation  by  pairs,  or  scores,  or  even  by 
hundreds  at  a  time  ?  Yet  the  establishment  of  that,  or  any  other 
proposition  in  the  thorny  path  of  knowledge,  to  which  we  have 
last  alluded,  being  effected  only  by  patient  thought  and  steady 
application,  operates  as  a  mental  drill  and  discipline,  '  which 
'may  remedy  and  cure  many  defects  in  the  wit  and  faculties  in- 
*-  tellectual,'  and  make  them  more  fit  for  continued,  and  therefore 
successful  exertion,  And  so  it  is,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
in  whatever  manner  the  understanding  may  be  employed.  That 
scheme,  therefore,  has  no  charms  for  us,  which,  without  mate- 
rially ^bridging  the  period  of  classical  pupilage,  has  a  tendency 
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to  diminish  the  industry  of  the  pupil ;  which,  by  teaching  him 
to  lean  upon  another  for  instruction  and  information,  and  the 
removal  of  every  impediment  in  the  way  of  his  advancement* 
lays  the  foundation  of  indolence  and  inactivity,  and  indispose* 
him  for  personal  effort  and  labour,  without  which,  nothing  or- 
namental, or  useful,  or  valuable,  ever  has  been,  or  can  be  ac- 
quired. Works,  therefore,  like  this  of  Mr  Edwards,  unlestf 
perfectly  executed,  can  confer  no  credit  upon  the  supposed 
instructor;  and,  though  they  profess  to  be  i  for  the  use  of 
*  students,1  are  sure,  however  executed,  to  be  of  serious  disad- 
vantage to  them* 


Art  VII. — 1.  An  Expositionof  the  Natural  System  of  the  Nerves  qf 
the  Human  Body.  With  a  Republication  of  the  Papers  deliver- 
ed tothe  Royat  Society,  on  the  Subject  qf  the  Nerves.  By  Charles 
Bell,  Professor  qf  Anatomy  and  Surgery  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  tyc.  tyc.     London.     1824. 

2.  Appendix  to  the  Papers  on  the  Ner  ves,  republishedfrom  the  Royat 
Society's  Transactions.  By  Charles  Bell.  Containing  Con- 
sultations and  Cases  illustrative  qf  the  Facts  announced  in  these 
Papers.    London.     Longman  and  Co.     1827. 

\  mono  the  large  additions  to  knowledge,  by  which  the  la- 
a™*  bours  of  modern  philosophers  have  been  rewarded,  it  is  sa- 
tisfactory to  find  that  the  progress  of  Physiology,  a  science 
somewhat  removed  from  the  ordinary  range  of  study,  has  not 
been  stationary.  In  the  busy  search  which  has  been  made,  into 
all  parts  of  the  visible  creation,  the  singular  properties  of  the 
living  beings  it  contains  have  not  been  overlooked.  Whilst  it  is 
hardly  presumptuous  now  to  say,  that  the  astronomer  has  ob- 
tained a  key  to  the  stupendous  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  has  been  enabled  to  measure  their  vast  and  never-ceasing 
wanderings,  and  to  ascertain  the  laws  by  which  they  are  rigor- 
ously confined ;  whilst  the  geologist,  limiting  his  regards  to  that 
particular  moving  mass  on  which  we  live,  has  almost  decipher- 
ed the  mysterious  history  of  '  the  earth,  and  the  water  under 
*  the  earth,'  and  traced  the  changes  they  have  undergone  in  the 
old  time,  from  the  first  reign  of  order  to  those  silent  and  mighty 
operations  by  which  even  now  the  foundations  of  future  con- 
tinents may  be  preparing  in  the  pathless  sea ;  whilst  zealous  tra- 
vellers have  explored  '  all  the  corners  of  the  *earth ;'  whilst  the 
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nature  of  the  atmosphere  which  envelopes  it,  of  the  electric  fire 
which  plays  around  it,  of  the  vegetable  productions  which  grow 
upon  and  beautify  its  surface,  have  been  inquired  into,  and  to 
some  extent  explained;  the  most  wonderful  objects  which  it 
comprehends,  the  animals  which  move  upon  the  dry  land,  or 
soar  in  the  air,  or  live  in  the  measureless  deep,  numerous  and 
diversified  as  they  are,  have  been  diligently  and  accurately  exa- 
mined, and  this  most  exalted  class  of  the  works  of  the  unseen 
Creator,  which  seemed  to  contain  varieties  illimitable  and  irre- 
ducible to  rules,  has  been  found  to  be  devised  in  an  order  the 
most  admirable,  and  to  admit  of  a  classification  the  most  pre- 
cise. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  animal  creation,  naturalists  have 
been  unavoidably  led  into  comparisons  between  its  lowest  classes 
and  the  more  perfect  of  the  vegetable  tribes ;  and  have  univer- 
sally arranged  all  living  creatures  in  a  series  commencing  with 
those  least  removed  from  vegetable  life,  and  terminating  in 
the  class  in  which  the  intellectual  faculties  are  most  extensively 
developed,  that  is  to  say,  in  Man  himself.  Notwithstanding  some 
late  ingenious  speculations  concerning  the  functions  of  vegetable 
bodies,  and  the  acknowledged  difficulty  of  recognising  a  Nervous 
system  in  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  existence,  it  is  substantial- 
ly true,  that  the  basis  of  this  classification  is  the  super-addition 
to  organic  structure  of  an  animating  system  of  Nerves*  It  is 
the  Nervous  System,  which,  by  imparting  the  powers  of  sensation, 
volition,  and  motion,  and  permitting  some  inlet  of  intelligence 
concerning  the  world  about  them,  elevates  all  but  the  very  low- 
est animals  above  the  most  highly  finished  vegetable :  And  al- 
though, as  we  ascend  the  animal  scale,  and  find  a  more  perfect 
organization  always  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  provision 
in  the  Nervous  system,  we  often  see  these  gifts  unequally  dis- 
tributed, according  to  the  necessities  of  different  tribes  of  ani- 
mals— strength  of  muscles,  acuteness  of  one  or  more  senses,  or 
a  larger  endowment  of  intellect  being  given  for  the  occasion — 
it  is  yet  in  the  Nervous  system  alone  that  we  can  trace  a  gradual 
progress  in  the  provision  for  the  subordination  of  one  to  another, 
and  of  all  to  man ;  and  are  enabled  to  associate  every  faculty 
which  gives  superiority  with  some  addition  to  the  nervous  mass, 
even  from  the  smallest  indications  of  sensation  and  will,  up  to  the 
highest  degree  of  sensibility,  judgment,  and  expression.  If  man 
has  been  enabled  to  get  dominion  over  the  lower  world,  control- 
ling many  animals  to  various  uses,  and  banishing  others  from  the 
places  of  his  habitation ;  if  the  fear  of  him  and  the  dread  of  him 
is  found,  according  to  the  covenant  with  Noah,  '  on  every  beast 
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4  of  the  earth,  and  upon  everyfowl  of  the  air,  upon  all  that  moveth 
'  upon  the  earth,  and  upon  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea,1  this  has  not 
been  achieved  by  muscular  strength,  by  superior  swiftness  or 
force,  but  by  the  mere  superiority  of  his  finer  and  more  elabo* 
rate  Nervous  system ;  by  the  combinations  which,  through  it,  he 
can  effect ;  by  the  knowledge  which  his  nature  is  capable  of  re* 
ceiving  and  manifesting  by  means  of  it,  and  which  knowledge 
invests  him  with  a  power  against  which  the  lower  animals  vainly 
oppose  their  capacities  either  of  escape  or  of  resistance. 

Comparative  Anatomy  teaches  us,  that  the  human  body  is 
throughout  more  finely  constructed  than  that  of  other  ani* 
mala;  that  created  beings  form  a  series,  beginning  with  few 
organs,  and  increasing  in  their  nnmber,  complexity,  and  fi* 
nishy  up  to  man ;  that  in  man  many  processes  are  completed 
which  are  but  sketched  in  the  lower  animals,  and  that  several 
parts  of  his  composition  are  more  exquisitely  wrought  than 
theirs.  But  all  these  advantages  become  as  dust  in  the  balance, 
when  we  contemplate  the  system  of  Nerves  with  which  he  is  en- 
dowed, contrasted  as  it  strongly  is  with  the  lowest  share  of  such 
a  system,  that  seems  compatible  with  life  and  feeling*  Abstract* 
ing  this  from  the  rest  of  living  structures,  we  mid  in  those 
creatures  which  give  the  first  indications  of  animal  properties, 
a  mere  nervous  thread,  or  ring,  or  some  simple  apparatus,  either 
the  origin,  or  not  yet  the  origin,  of  nervous  ramifications*  As 
we  advance,  we  discern  an  undoubted  line  of  ganglions,  then  an 
orderly  double  column  of  at  least  two  distinct  parts,  in  other 
words,  a  spinal  marrow ;  a  oerebellum  is  then  added ;  and  lastly, 
a  Brain ;  the  latter  being  wanting  in  the  lowest  animals,  but  never 
found,  even  in  monstrous  formations,  without  the  former.  The 
brain  is  then  observed  progressively  to  be  improved  in  its  strdti* 
ture,  and,  with  reference  to  the  spinal  marrow  and  nerves,  aug* 
mented  in  volume  more  and  more,  until  we  reach  the  human 
brain — each  addition  being  marked  by  some  addition  or  ampli- 
fication of  the  powers  of  the  animal-— until  in  man  we  behold  it 
possessing  some  parts  of  which  animals  are  destitute,  and  wait- 
ing none  which  theirs  possess.  Nature  has  given  to  brutes  a  mind 
equal  to  the  positive  wants  of  the  hours  and  days  of  their  exist- 
ence ;  and  providing  them  with  internal  senses  or  instincts,  which 
securely  guide  and  govern  them,  has  left  little  or  nothing  to  their 
determination.  They  are  directed  to  the  food  proper  for  them, 
as  the  plant  is  endowed  with  power  to  push  its  roots  into  con- 
genial soil,  or  to  turn  its  leaves  to  the  sun ;  but  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  food  they  never  become  dulled.  They  build  habitations, 
and  sometimes  with  a  great  appearance  of  art,  but  the  first  ha- 
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bitalion  was  as  perfect  as  that  of  the  present  year ;  and  even  in 
these  curious  constructions  they  are  as  firmly  bound  by  instincts 
which  they  cannot  disobey,  as  are  the  fragile  ivy  and  the  creeping 
vine  when  they  avail  themselves  of  the  support  of  sturdier  trees. 
Man's  power  and  scope  of  action  are  far  more  ample  and  noble ; 
for  notwithstanding  some  ambiguous  appearances,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  what  is  called  instinct  predominating  in 
any  of  his  external  actions,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  save 
and  except  the  solitary  instinct  by  which  he  draws  his  first  nu- 
triment from  the  female  parent,  by  a  peculiar  application  of  the 
lips,  and  modification  of  the  respiratory  function.  To  man  is 
intrusted  the  nice  and  gradual  perfection  of  all  that  his  hand  can 
accomplish,  or  his  understanding  comprehend.  He  alone  aspires 
to  subdue  his  animal  propensities  by  bis  reasoning  powers,  and 
to  submit  his  selfish  feelings  to  the  common  and  social  good. 
Never  ceasing  in  his  progress  towards  greater  degrees  of  know- 
ledge and  higher  forms  of  virtue,  he  alone  possesses  the  power 
of  recording  and  fixing  his  acquirements  and  his  progress  by 
means  of  written  signs..  Alone  intrusted  with  the  element  of 
fire,  he  employs  this  wonderful  agent  to  effect  changes  in  all 
that  is  around  him,  for  his  food,  for  his  clothing,  for  his  mental 
gratification,  for  every  combination  which  luxury  can  desire,  or 
taste  devise.  Possessing  the  faculty  of  expressing  the  move- 
ments of  his  soul,  he  enjoys  exclusively  the  pleasures  springing 
from  the  communion  and  interchange  of  feelings.  Above  all,  he 
feels  the  ennobling  consciousness  of  higher  destinies ;  has  a  clear 
perception  of  moral  excellence  and  duty ;  can  estimate  his  rela- 
tion to  the  world  and  to  the  Creator,  whose  attributes  he  reads 
in  it ;  and  has  thus  looked  forward,  in  all  ages  and  climes,  to  a 
life  beyond  and  after  this  life.  And  all  this  superiority,  all  these 
faculties  which  elevate  and  dignify  him,  this  reasoning  power, 
this  moral  sense,  these  -capacities  of  happiness,  these  high  aspi- 
ring hopes,  are  felt,  and  enjoyed,  and  manifested,  by  means  of 
bis  superior  Nervous  system.  Its  injury  weakens,  its  imperfec- 
tion limits,  its  destruction,  humanly  speaking,  ends  them. 

Speculations  of  this  kind,  although  they  force  themselves  up- 
on the  mind  of  the  coldest  physiologist,  and  strongly  attract  at- 
tention to  a  system  which  is  the  medium  of  so  great  a  superior- 
ity, can  only  be  pursued  with  safety,  and  directed  to  useful  ends, 
when  the  facts  on  which  they  rest  are  accurately  ascertained ; 
and  in  no  department  of  inquiry  is  it  more  necessary  to  be 
aware,  that  in  these  elevated  and  shadowy  regions  of  observa- 
tion, the  colouring  of  the  imagination  is  too  apt  to  be  thrown 
upon  every  object  that  is  discerned,  and  to  hide  from  the  inves- 
tigator those  difficulties  which  yet  lie  in  the  way,  and  which 
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must  yet  be  overcome.  To  difficulties  of  no  common  description 
it  must  be  attributable,  that  of  all  parts  of  the  frame  this  has  been 
the  latest  to  be  dearly  described,  or  even  rationally  surveyed. 

The  texture  and  functions  of  the  inferior  parts  of  animal  bo- 
dies, are,  comparatively  speaking,  open  to  the  gaze  of  all  who 
choose  to  regard  and  learn,  and  were  soon  investigated  with 
much  success ;  but  the  secret  springs  and  movements  of  ner- 
vous energy,  of  that  power  by  which  all  the  organs  are  anima- 
ted) and  the  communication  opened  between  the  material  world 
and  the  immaterial  mind,  are  wrapped  in  almost  impenetrable 
mystery ;  and  none  can  hope  to  be  a  discoverer  in  this  great 
field,  unless  his  path  be  selected  with  more  than  common  care ; 
and  unless,  possessed  of  abilities  of  the  first  order,  he  applies 
those  abilities  with  the  utmost  skill,  and  a  perseverance  quite 
indefatigable.  For  ages,  the  most  celebrated  anatomists  had 
been  baffled  in  their  attempts,  however  assiduous,  to  unravel  the 
mere  structure  of  this  finest  part  of  the  system ;  and  physiolo- 
gists of  the  greatest  reputation  had  speculated  concerning  its 
functions  in  vain ;  nor  lutve  many  years  elapsed  since,  by  the 
careful  observation  of  the  disposition  of  its  minute  parts,  and  of 
the  order  of  their  formation  in  man  and  in  animals,  something 
more  of  certainty  has  been  given  to  anatomical  description  and 
to  physiological  theory. 

It  would  be  to  little  purpose  to  recount  here  the  strange  opi- 
nions formed  concerning  the  uses  of  the  Nervous  system  by 
the  ancients.  The  imperfect  cultivation  of  anatomy,  the  low 
state  of  physiological  knowledge,  and  the  superabundance  of 
fancy  which  so  often  took  the  place  both  of  careful  dissection 
and  observation,  have  conspired  to  render  the  suppositions  of  the 
older  writers  very  uninstructive  parts  of  scientific  history.  But 
when  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  body  were  studied  with 
more  diligence  and  accuracy,  (in  the  time  of  Galen  for  example,) 
not  only  was  the  controlling  superiority  of  the  Nervous  system 
universally  acknowledged,  but  the  distribution  and  subdivisions 
of  its  power  were  also  perceived ;  although  it  was  not  until 
long  after  that  these  first  vague  and  accidental  conjectures  were 
wrought  into  anything  like  distinctness.  Galen  taught  his  con- 
temporaries, that,  by  tying  or  dividing  the  recurrent  branches 
of  tne  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  the  voice  of  an  animal  might  be 
taken  away.  But  many  centuries  passed  away  before  the  ex- 
ternal senses,  and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  were  assigned 
to  distinct  portions  of  nervous  substance.  The  Nervous  system, 
however,  was  soon  acknowledged  to  admit  of  three  great  divi- 
sions ;  the  cerebral,  the  spinal,  and  the  intercostal,  or  sympathe- 
tic, each  with  their  prolongations  of  nerves.    It  was  soon  ob- 
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served,  also,  that  those  divisions  were  doable,  one  efcta  of  the 
body  precisely  reflecting  the  other ;  and  this  system  was  fond 
to  be  less  liable  than  any  other  to  departures  from  strict  struc- 
tural uniformity.  Almost  from  the  first  casual  inspection  of 
animal  bodies,  the  Brain  was  regarded  as  an  organ  of  primary 
dignity,  and,  more  particularly  in  the  human  subject,  the  seat  of 
thought  and  feeling,  the  centre  of  all  sensation,  the  messenger 
of  the  intellect,  the  presiding  organ  of  the  bodily  frame.  Some 
of  these  endowments  were  indeed  occasionally  disputed ;  and 
the  feelings  and  passions  were,  by  some  among  the  ancients,  as 
well  as  by  some  modern  physiologists,  believed  to  reside  in  the 
intercostal,  very  improperly  called  the  ganglionic  system  of 
nerves ;  and,  what  is  humiliating  enough,  a  perusal  of  the  works 
of  Galen,  concerning  the  mode  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
brain  is  diffused  over  the  body,  will  satisfy  all  who  are  curious 
on  these  subjects,  that  this  matter  was  as  well  understood  se- 
venteen hundred  years  ago  as  it  is  now.  He  believed  the  soul 
to  be  immaterial,  but  acting  in  the  brain,  at  the  origin  of  the 
nerves,  and  acting  on  the  body  through  the  animal  spirit,  which 
animal  spirit  was  formed  in  the  Mood-vessels ;  so  that,  if  for 
animal  spirit  we  substitute  nervous  fluid,  which  means  the  same 
thing  if  it  mean  anything,  we  have  precisely  the  theory  of  M. 
Le  Gallois  in  our  own  day.  This  theory  may,  in  truth,  be  traced 
through  various  disguises,  like  a  simple  air  through  many  vari- 
ations, in  all  ages ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee  when  or  how  it 
will  be  improved.  As  for  the  more  aspiring  doctrine,  which 
caused  much  discussion  but  a  few  years  ago,  and  according  to 
which  the  soul  is  material,  or  a  mere  result  and  attribute  of 
matter  in  certain  combinations,  it  may  be  no  less  clearly  read 
in  Lucretius,  and,  before  Lucretius,  in  Epicurus,  who  Eved  five 
hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Galen. 

The  spinal  marrow,  a  kind  of  everted  brain,  next  attracted 
attention,  inclosed,  even  more  carefully  and  strongly  than  the 
brain,  in  an  osseous  case,  so  contrived  as  to  afford  security, 
whilst  it  allowed  of  remarkably  free  motion.  The  streaming 
of  countless  branches  of  nerves  through  various  and  variously 
formed  perforations  of  the  anterior  and  inferior  portions  of  the 
head ;  the  regular  origination  between  each  of  the  vertebrae,  ef 
filaments  from  the  spinal  marrow,  with  the  complication  caused 
by  another,  and  as  it  were  an  added  system  of  nerves  and  gang- 
lions, connected  in  their  long  course  with  all  the  successive  spinal 
filaments,  besides  forming  numerous  unions  with  the  cerebral 
nerves,  ramifying  in  the  thorax,  and  presenting,  at  these  unions* 
new  ganglions  or  plexuses,— and  collections  of  nervous  substance 
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among  the  most  important  viscera  of  the  cheat,  aa  well  aa  in  the 
abdomen ;  all  these  circumstances  being  observed,  although  at 
different  periods,  and  in  slow  succession,  and  not  yet  disentan- 
gled from  what  seemed  to  be  inextricable  confusion,  did  but 
more  overload  the  anatomist  with  difficulties,  and  more  reduce 
the  physiologist  to  despair* 

Even  within  oar  own  time,  although  many  great  anatomists 
had  devoted  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  describing  the 
brain,  this  organ  used  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  greater  num- 
ber of  teachers,  in  a  manner  which,  however  invariable,  was 
assuredly  not  particularly  useful.  It  was  so  mechanically  cut 
down  upon  indeed,  as  to  constitute  a  sort  of  exhibition  connect- 
ed with  nothing.  The  teacher  and  the  pupil  were  equally  dissa- 
ttsfied  with  the  performance,  and  the  former  probably  the  most : 
the  latter  soon  gave  up  the  painful  attempt  to  draw  any  kind  of 
deductions  from  what  he  witnessed,  and  disposed  of  die  difficul- 
ty as  he  best  could,  when  he  had  to  render  an  aooount  of  what 
he  had  seen.  Up  to  this  day,  our  memory  is  pained  by  the  re- 
collection of  the  barbarous  names  and  regular  sections  of  what 
was  then  the  dullest  part  of  anatomical  study;  which,  although 
often  repeated,  left  no  trace  but  of  its  obscurity  or  its  absur- 
dity. Here  an  oval  space  of  a  white  colour,  and  there  a  line  of 
grey,  or  curve  of  red,  were  displayed ;  here  a  cineritious,  there  a 
medullary  mass ;  here  a  portion  white  without  and  grey  within ; 
there  a  portion  white  within  and  grey  without ;  here  a  gland  pi- 
tuitary, there  a  gland  like  grains  of  sand ;  here  a  ventricle,  thero  a 
cul-de-sac ;  with  endless  fibres,  and  lines,  and  globules,  and  simple 
marks,  with  appellations  no  less  fanciful  than  devoid  of  meaning. 

The  nerves  were  no  less  bewildering  when  shown  after  the 
old  method.  The  first  pair  of  nerves  expanded  on  the  os  oth- 
moides,  had  at  that  time  never  been  believed  to  be  anything  but 
what  they  are,  namely,  the  nerves  of  smell,  and  the  reason  of 
their  being  joined  at  the  place  of  their  expansion  by  a  branch 
of  the  fifth,  was  not  made  a  subject  even  of  conjecture.  Equal 
difficulties,  and  still  greater  complication,  were  to  be  encounter- 
ed in  tracing  the  ramifications  and  unaccountable  conjunctions 
of  the  other  nine  pairs,  which  the  unfruitful  industry  of  the  ana- 
tomists had  successively  brought  to  light ;  and  when  all  these 
had  been  gone  patiently  over,  there  were  between  each  of  the 
vertebra?  of  the  neck,  of  the  back,  of  the  loins,  of  the  sacrum,  suc- 
cessive pairs  of  nerves,  invariably  connected  with  the  nerves  of 
the  brain,  or  with  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  and  giving  occa- 
sional origin  to  nerves  destined  to  remote  internal  organs,  or  to 
Aa  extremities.  And  when  all  these,  with  implications  and  in- 
termnions  innumerable,  had  been  considered,  there  was  still  left 
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the  great  sympathetic  nerve  itself,  with  its  apocryphal  origin, 
and  absolutely  endless  connexions  throughout  the  body. 

The  anatomist  dissected,  and  toiled  on  in  this  unpromising 
territory ;  and  entangled  himself  more  in  proportion  to  his  un- 
willingness to  be  defeated ;  and  he  succeeded  no  doubt  in  making 
out  a  clear  display  of  all  these  complicated  parts,  which  few,  how- 
ever, could  remember,  and  fewer  still  could  comprehend*  Then 
came  the  Physiologist,  in  still  greater  perplexity,  and  drew  his 
conclusions,  and  assigned  offices  to  the  multiplied  portions  and 
ramifications  of  nervous  substance,  by  arbitrary  conjecture  for 
the  most  part,  and  often  with  manifest  inconsistency.  Although 
the  brain  was  generally  allowed  to  be  the  organ  of  the  intellec- 
tual faculties,  it  was  supposed  to  give  out  from  particular  por- 
tions of  the  mass,  but  quite  indifferently,  nerves  of  sensation,  ge- 
neral and  specific,  nerves  of  motion,  and  nerves  of  volition ;  the 
single,  double,  or  multiplied  origin  of  nerves,  which  had  not 
escaped  notioe,  not  being  supposed  to  be  connected  with  these  se- 
parate offices.  Galen,  whose  name  we  mention  again,  because 
in  this,  as  in  many  things,  he  went  so  far  beyond  his  age,  as  in  a 
great  measure  to  excuse  the  blind  idolatry  of  succeedingcenturies, 
seems  to  have  guessed,  for  he  'could  not  have  proved,  that  the 
nerves  of  the  body  were  of  two  kinds,  one  intended  to  convey 
Sensation  to  the  brain,  and  one  for  Motion— and  both  proceeding 
from  the  spine.  It  is  singular  enough  that  this  happy  conjecture 
of  so  extraordinary  a  man  should  have  been  entirely  overlook- 
ed, until  the  proofs  of  its  truth  were  brought  forward  in  Mr 
Bell's  experiments  in  1809 ;  for  examples  of  diseases  were  daily 
occurring,  in  which  sensation  or  motion  were  separately  lost;  and 
the  mere  condition  of  sleep  showed  the  suspension  of  one  set  of 
nervous  offices,  and  the  continuance  of  others, — whilst  the  ac- 
tual division  of  a  nerve  going  to  the  extremities  took  away  both 
motion  and  sensation.  That  there  were  some  nerves  merely  for 
sensation,  and  some  only  for  motion,  was,  however,  generally 
discredited,  at  least  up  to  the  time  of  Haller.  If  motion  was  lost 
without  there  being  also  loss  of  sensation,  the  reason  was,  ac- 
cording to  Haller  himself,  that  sensation  could  exist  with  less 
remaining  strength  than  motion  could !  and  the  condition  of  the 
dying,  who  lost  the  power  of  moving  before  the  power  of  feeling 
left  them,  was  adduced  as  an  example.  This  notion  was  allied 
to,  if  not  absolutely  identical  with,  the  hypothesis  of  the  ner- 
vous action  in  motion  and  sensation  being,  in  kind,  precisely  the 
same,  and  differing  only  in  force.  Of  those  who  admitted  the 
possibility  of  one  nerve  containing  distinct  fibres  for  each  of 
these  two  offices,  some  supposed  that  the  conducting  faculty, 
with  relation  to  external  and  internal  impressions,  resided  in  a 
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different  substance,  as  that  of  internal  impressions  in  the  me- 
dullary, that  of  external  impressions  in  the  neurilemma ;  but 
many  were  indisposed  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  for  that 
which  they  conceived  might  be  regulated  in  the  brain  or  nervous 
centre,  and  for  which  the  fibres  of  the  nerves  exhibited  no  visible 
preparation.  It  was  urged  also,  that  as  muscular  fibres  could  be 
contracted  in  opposite  directions,  so  in  like  manner  might  the 
fibres  of  the  same  nerves  convey  impressions  from  within  out- 
wards, and  from  without  inwards.  We  may  here  remark  the 
curious  mistake  of  the  older  anatomists  concerning  the  ganglions, 
a  matter  on  which  they  affected  a  particular  exactness,  and  con- 
cerning which,  for  the  most  part,  they  agreed.  They  thought  the 
proper  office  of  the  ganglions  was  to  cut  off  sensation  from  the 
portion  of  the  nerve  below  it;  it  will  presently  be  seen  that  the 
truth  is  diametrically  opposite ;  and  that  Mr  Bell  has  shown  all 
nerves  of  sensation  to  be  provided  with  and  distinguished  by  a 
ganglion. 

While  these  obscurities  continued  to  beset  the  functions  of 
sensation  and  motion,  there  was  naturally  no  great  accord  among 
physiologists  concerning  what  they  chose  to  call  vitality,  and 
animality,  or  concerning  the  distinct  offices  of  the  cerebrum  and 
the  cerebellum,  or  the  difference  between  nerves  of  voluntary 
and  involuntary  muscular  motion.  The  spinal  marrow  was 
considered  as  a  simple  chord,  medullary  without,  cineritious 
within,  giving  origin  to  the  nerves ;  and  the  curious  intercostal, 
or  sympathetic  system,  was  sometimes  asserted  to  be  the  centre 
of  organic,  nutritive,  or  automatic  life,  and  sometimes  regarded 
as  hardly  more  than  an  elaborate  contrivance  for  the  propaga? 
tion  of  sympathies  among  all  parts  of  the  body ;  between  the 
intellect  ana  the  stomach,  between  the  body  and  the  mind,  be* 
tween  one  side  of  the  body  and  the  other,  and  interchangeably 
among  all  the  separate  organs. 

Such,  so  vague,  so  obscure,  so  inexact,  so  unsatisfactory,  was 
the  kind  of  knowledge  communicated  to  the  student,  until  a  very 
recent  period ;  and  the  impression  left  by  it  was,  that  of  con- 
fused and  unintelligible  profusion  in  the  distribution  of  nerves, 
of  intricacy  without  meaning,  of  an  expenditure  of  resources 
without  a  parallel  in  the  other  works  of  nature.  But  no  small 
part  of  this  confusion  is  now  made  clear ;  what  seemed  to  be 
profusion,  has  been  shown  to  be  a  provision  equally  wise  and 
economical  for  the  perfect  performance  and  combination  of  the 
most  important  and  distinguishing  functions  of  living  creatures. 
We  do  not  mean  to  speak  here  of  the  proposed  location  of  differ- 
ent mental  faculties  in  different  parts  of  the  brain,  an  idea  which 
the  Arabians  held  in  their  schools,  and  which,  with  many  addi- 
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tions,  has  lately  excited  so  much  attention,  became  that  theory 
has  not  yet  been  subjected  to  the  kind  of  investigation  by  which  its 
truth  must  finally  be  judged.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  admit  of 
experiment,  and  pathological  facts  have  scarcely  yet  been  view- 
ed in  connexion  with  it.  It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  the 
structure  and  uses  of  the  brain  itself,  of  its  eminences,  cavities, 
divisions,  and  junctions,  are  yet  among  the  things  least  un- 
derstood, and  still  remain  to  be  explained  by  some  living,  or 
some  future  physiologist ;  and  many  ingenious  hypotheses  will 
doubtless  arise  and  fall,  before  conjecture  points  with  any  cer- 
tainty to  the  reason  of  all  the  forms,  and  modifications  of  the 
cerebral  substance.  Minute  observation  of  structure,  and  the 
cautious  investigation  of  morbid  phenomena,  must  be  chiefly  de- 
pended on  for  the  elucidation  of  these  circumstances ;  for  here 
also  experiment  can  seldom,  perhaps  never,  be  applied  in  aid  of 
them.  But  discoveries  of  the  highest  value  have  been  made  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  origins  and  functions  of  the  Nerves  them* 
selves,  arising  From  portions  of  the  cerebrum,  and  from  the  spi- 
nal marrow ;  and  have  sprung  so  legitimately  from  anatomical 
investigation,  have  been  so  judiciously  and  so  clearly  illustrated 
by  experiment,  and  so  supported  by  observation  of  cases  of  dis- 
ease, as  to  have  laid  a  foundation,  which  may  be  enlarged  or 
strengthened  by  the  future  progress  of  science,  but  can  never  be 
shaken  or  rendered  insecure.  Of  these  discoveries,  so  difficult  in 
their  nature,  and  in  their  practical,  as  well  as  philosophical  con- 
sequences so  important,  the  works  of  which  the  titles  are  pre- 
fixed to  the  present  article,  present  abundant  evidence,  that  the 
chief  honour  belongs  to  Mr  Charles  Bell. 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  his  Exposition  of  the  Natural 
System  of  the  Nerves,  several  eminent  physiologists  had  insti- 
tuted researches  into  different  parts  of  this  system ;  but  the  re- 
sults had  been  less  satisfactory  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  zeal  and  intelligence  with  which  they  were  conducted. 
We  would  by  no  means  speak  slightingly  of  labours  most  honour- 
able to  those  engaged  in  them ;  yet,  assuredly,  it  is  embarrassing 
to  those  who,  not  being  practical  physiologists  themselves,  humbly 
await  the  discoveries  of  those  who  are,  to  find,  after  reading  no 
small  number  of  volumes,  including  the  details  of  innumerable 
experiments,  that  by  one  the  ganglions  were  looked  upon  as  so 
many  little  brains,  between  which  the  great  intercostal,  or  sym- 
pathetic nerve,  was  the  chain  of  communication  for  interior  life, 
while  others  considered  them  as  cutting  off  the  course  of  sensa- 
tion ;  that  by  one  the  power  of  the  heart,  stomach,  and  intestines, 
was  wholly  ascribed  to  the  spinal  marrow,  and  by  another  stated 
to  be  quite  independent  of  it ;  that  by  one  the  secretions  were  pla- 
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ced  under  the  agency  of  the  nerves,  and  by  the  experiment  of 
another  shown  to  be  very  little  influenced  by  them. 

Mr  Bell's  researches  have  been  directed  more  exclusively  to 
the  principles  of  a  just  and  natural  arrangement  of  the  nerves, 
called  cerebral  and  spinal,  and  to  the  investigation  of  their  par* 
ticular  offices ;  and  in  the  progress  of  them  he  has  established 
facts,  analogies,  and  classifications,  of  singular  value  and  interest. 
The  history  of  these  scientific  labours  presents  so  instructive 
an  example  of  the  means  of  establishing  presumed  truths,  and 
has,  moreover,  so  much  connexion  with  certain  consequences 
of  another  kind,  which  we  shall  have  to  notice,  that  we  must 
begin  our  review  of  what  he  has  done  for  this  department  of 
anatomy  and  physiology,  by  reverting  to  a  pamphlet  circulated 
by  him  among  his  friends,  so  long  ago  as  in  the  year  1809,  and 
entitled,  '  Idea  of  a  new  Anatomy  of  the  Brain/     In  justice,  it 
ought  to  be  stated,  that  this  pamphlet  was  never  published-; 
but  was  distributed  among  Mr  Bell's  friends,  for  the  professed 
purpose  of  eliciting  objections  to  the  course  of  study  which  he 
found  himself  then  taking,  and  which  he  foresaw  would,  in  all 
probability,  employ  the  better  part  of  his  life.     He  wished 
either  to   be  encouraged,   or  to  be  convinced  that  he   was 
wrong;  and,  notwithstanding  that  it  contains  more  than  the 
rudiments  of  those  discoveries  which  we  have  now  to  explain, 
it  seems  to  have  excited  very  little  attention ;  and  twelve  years 
of  unassisted  labour  elapsed  before  Mr  Bell  appeared  before  the 
public   During  all  that  time,  however,  he  was  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, and  each  year  in  which  he  came  to  the  discussion  of  the 
nerves,  was  marked  by  improvement.  An  opinion  then  prevailed, 
and  is  probably  not  yet  quite  extinct,  that  the  different  sensations 
conveyed  by  different  nerves,  resulted  solely  from  the  superior 
delicacy  of  one  set  of  them  above  the  other.     If  the  optic  nerve 
conveyed  sensations  of  light  and  colour,  this  was  only  because 
its  terminations  were,  of  all  nervous  expansions,  the  finest  and 
most  minute.     One  answer  may  perhaps  suffice  for  this  extra- 
vagant hypothesis.     If  varieties  of  sensation  depended  on  gra- 
dations of  nervous  subtlety,  any  decrease  in  this  quality  would 
produce  not  the  impairment  of  the  sensation  usually  conveyed 
by  the  nerve  so  affected,  but  a  substitution  of  another  sense  in 
lieu  of  it.     If  the  nerve  of  sight  was  so  affected,  the  eye  would 
be  metamorphosed  into  the  organ  of  hearing  or  of  simple  touch ; 
or  in  other  circumstances,  the  sense  of  hearing  might  degene- 
rate into  that  of  taste.     But  the  truth  is,  that  the  theory  has 
no  foundation  in  fact :  for  the  tenuity  of  expansion  of  the  nerves 
of  hearing,  or  taste,  or  touch,  has  never  been  proved  to  be  less 
delicate  than  that  of  right  itself;  and  however  varied  the  im- 
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pulse  or  agent  affecting  a  nerve,  the  impression  always  takes 
its  character  from  that  of  the  nerve  itself.  Mr  Bell,  however, 
soon  applied  himself  to  the  correction  of  more  formidable  errors : 
and  attacking  the  common  opinion,  that  a  separate  sensation 
and  volition  are  conveyed  by  the  same  nerves,  he  asserted  the 
functions  of  different  parts  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum, 
and  maintained  that  a  great  part  of  the  nerves  were  not  single 
nerves  possessing  various  powers,  but  bundles  of  different  nerves, 
the  filaments  of  which  were  united  for  the  convenience  of  dis- 
tribution, but  yet  as  distinct  in  their  office  as  in  their  origin ; 
that  the  perception  or  idea  depended  on  the  part  of  the  brain  to 
which  the  nerve  was  attached;  and  that  the  matter  of  the 
nerves  of  the  external  organs  of  sense  was  adapted  to  the  re- 
ception of  certain  impressions  only :  further,  '  That  the  nerves 
*  of  sense,  the  nerves  of  motion,  and  the  vital  nerves,  are  dis- 
'  tinct  through  their  whole  course,  though  they  seem  some- 
«  times  united  in  one  bundle ;  and  that  they  depend  for  their 
<  attributes  on  the  organs  of  the  brain,  to  which  they  are  se- 
'  verally  attached.' 

We  find  Mr  Bell  strongly  insisting,  in  this  pamphlet,  on  the  com- 
plete distinctness  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum ;  and  pointing 
out  the  distinction,  (which  afterwards  led  him  toother  distinctions 
of  great  moment,)  that  although  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain 
were  so  like  in  form  and  substance,  and  so  united  by  tracts  of  me- 
dullary matter,  as  to  make  consentaneousness  of  office  both  proba- 
ble and  easy,  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  were,  on  the  contra- 
ry, very  different  both  in  form  and  arrangement,  and  but  slightly 
and  indirectly  connected  :  adducing  facts  at  the  same  time  which 
showed  that  these  parts  might  be  separately  affected ;  and,  final- 
ly, deducing  from  these  observations  the  conclusion  of  their  be- 
ing distinct  in  office.  This  conclusion  was  strengthened  by  re- 
ference to  the  varying  proportions  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebel- 
lum in  different  classes  of  animals,  tbe  diversity  of  the  former  in 
creatures  differently  endowed,  and  the  general  permanency  of 
character  in  the  latter.  It  is  of  much  consequence,  as  will  here- 
after be  evident,  to  quote  in  this  place  Mr  Bell's  own  description 
of  his  attempts  to  prove  by  experiment  what  he  had  succeeded  in 
making  so  probable  by  reasoning: — 

"  I  took  this  view  of  the  subject.  The  medulla  spinalis  has  a  central 
division,  and  also  a  distinction  into  anterior  and  posterior  fasciculi,  corre- 
sponding with  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  the  brain.  Farther, 
we  can  trace  down  the  crura  of  the  cerebrum  into  the  anterior  fasciculus  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  crura  of  tbe  cerebellum  into  the  posterior  fasci- 
culus. I  thought  that  here  I  might  hare  an  opportunity  of  touching  the  ce- 
rebellum,  as  it  were,  through  the  posterior  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
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• 
and  the  cerebrum  by  the  anterior  portion.     To  this  end  I  made  experi- 
ments, which,  though  they  were  not  concl  naive,  encouraged  me  in  the  view, 
I  had  taken. 

'  I  found  that  injury  done  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
convulsed  the  animal  more  certainly  than  injury  done  to  the  posterior  por- 
tion ;  but  I  found  it  difficult  to  make  the  experiment,  without  injuring 
both  portions. 

'  Next,  considering  that  the  spinal  nerves  have  a  double  root,  and  be- 
ing of  opinion  that  the  properties  of  the  nerves  are  derived  from  their  con- 
nexions with  the  parts  of  the  brain,  I  thought  that  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  putting  my  opinion  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  of  proving,  at  the 
same  time,  that  nerves  of  different  endowments  were  in  the  same  cord, 
and  held  together  by  the  same  sheath. 

*  On  laying  bare  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  I  found  that  I  could 
cut  across  the  posterior  fasciculus  of  nerves,  which  took  its  origin  from 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  without  convulsing  the  muscles 
of  the  back ;  but  that  on  touching  the  anterior  fasciculus  with  the  point  of 
the  knife,  the  muscles  of  the  back  were  immediately  convulsed. 

«  Such  were  my  reasons  for  concluding  that  the  cerebrum  and  the  cere- 
bellum were  parts  distinct  in  function,  and  that  every  nerve  possessing  a 
double  function,  obtained  that  by  having  a  double  root.  I  now  saw  the 
meaning  of  the  double  connexion  of  the  nerves  with  the  spinal  marrow  \ 
and  also  the  cause  of  that  seeming  intricacy  in  the  connexions  of  nerves 
throughout  their  course,  which  were  not  double  at  their  origins. 

4  The  spinal  nerves  being  double,  and  having  their  roots  in  the  spinal 
marrow,  of  which  a  portion  comes  from  the  cerebrum,  and  a  portion  from 
the  cerebellum,  they  convey  the  attributes  of  both  grand  divisions  of  the 
brain  to  every  part ;  and  therefore  the  distribution  of  such  nerves  is  sim- 
ple, one  nerve  supplying  its  destined  part.  But  the  nerves  which  come 
directly  from  the  brain,  come  from  parts  of  the  brain  which  vary  in  ope- 
ration ;  and  in  order  to  bestow  different  qualities  on  the  parts  to  which  the 
nerves  are  distributed,  two  or  more  nerves  must  be  united  in  their  course 
or  at  their  final  destination.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  first  nerve  must  have 
branches  of  the  fifth  united  with  it :  hence  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh 
pervades  everywhere  the  bones  of  the  cranium  to  unite  with  the  extended 
branches  of  the  fifth  :  hence  the  union  of  the  third  and  fifth  in  the  orbit  ; 
hence  the  ninth  and  fifth  are  both  sent  to  the  tongue :  hence  it  is,  in  short, 
that  no  part  is  sufficiently  supplied  by  one  single  nerve,  unless  that  nerve 
be  a  nerve  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  have  a  double  root,  a  connexion 
(however  remotely)  with  both  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.' 

In  this  passage  we  see  laid  open  the  very  foundation  of  aH 
Mr  Bell's  important  discoveries  relating  to  the  functions  of 
the  nerves :  it  being  perfectly  clear  that  he  was  then  aware  of 
the  distinct  offices  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  the 
spinal  marrow;  and  that  the  nerves  arising  from  its  anterior 
part  were  for  Motion,  and  those  of  the  posterior  were  for  Sen- 
sation, or  for  some  other  office ;  for  there  was  much  difficulty 
in  proving  the  latter  circumstance  by  direct  experiments,  ig 
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consequence  of  the  general  shock  communicated ;  but  the  fact 
was  afterwards  proved  by  experiments  made  on  the  functions  of 
the  fifth  nerve.  It  is  no  leas  clear  that  Mr  Bell  then  understood 
that  the  nerves  proceeding  from  the  brain  had  each  but  a  single 
function,  and  required  to  be  united  with  some  other  nerve  when 
a  double  function  was  to  be  effected :  and  although  it  was  in 
consequence  of  these  investigations!  and  from  the  discovery  of 
this  general  principle  of  combination  of  separate  nerves  for 
combined  offices,  that  he  was  led  to  the  understanding  of  the 
extensive  system  of  nerves  connected  with  the  complicated  ac- 
tions of  respiration  ;  yet  this  is  precisely  the  part  of  Mr  Bell's 
labours,  concerning  which  justice  has  been  most  withheld  from 
him.  His  incontestable  discovery  of  the  distinct  functions  of  the 
spinal  nerves  has  been  claimed  by  others ;  and  those  who  seem 
most  disposed  to  pronounce  fairly  on  this  matter  in  another 
country,  where  the  claim  has  been  most  directly  advanced,  and 
would  at  least  allow  Mr  Bell  a  share  of  the  merit  of  priority, 
rest  his  title  to  it,  curiously  enough,  on  the  probability  of  his 
having  been  naturally  led  to  the  discovery  by  his  researches  into 
the  system  of  the  respiratory  nerves ;  whereas  the  truth  is,  that 
these  researches,  with  all  their  consequences,  were  the  result, 
and  not  the  cause,  of  his  having  discovered  the  principle  on 
which  the  spinal  nerves  of  motion  and  sensation  were  distri- 
buted. It  was,  beyond  all  question,  by  the  light  of  this  principle 
that  he  was  directed  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  nerves  of  an 
organ  were  complex  only  because  its  functions  were  complica- 
ted. Putting  aside  the  mere  evidence  of  dates,  there  is  proof 
enough  of  Mr  Bell  being  the  first  discoverer,  from  the  course  of 
his  progress.  We  see,  first,  the  observation  of  structure,  leading 
him  to  infer  the  distinct  functions  of  the  different  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves ;  and  then  the  inconvenience  of  the  experiments 
directly  proving  it,  causing  him  to  trace  analogical  double  struc- 
ture in  some  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  and  to  select  the  fifth,  of 
which  he  succeeded  in  showing  the  double  office.  Subsequently 
to  this,  we  observe  him  still  seeing  more  nerves  sent  to  parts 
already  supplied  with  nerves  both  of  motion  and  sensation,  and 
led  to  investigate  their  uses;  and  finally,  by  experiment,  by 
comparative  anatomy,  and  pathological  phenomena,  ascertain- 
ing the  separate  and  superadded  system  of  respiratory  nerves, 
so  denominated  by  him  with  an  obvious  reference  to  the  pre- 
viously ascertained  nature  of  the  regular  nerves  of  sensation  and 
of  motion.  Every  step  of  this  process  is  plain  and  orderly,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  admirable  example  of  use- 
ful discovery  philosophically  attained.  It  is  enough,  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  have. pointed  out  the  singular  perversity  of  fortune  by 
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which  Mr  Bell's  persevering  and  patient  pursuit  of  a  great 
principle,  and  his  meritorious  abstinence  from  premature  asser- 
tion, had  almost  deprived  him  of  the  credit  which  so  truly  be- 
longs to  him. 

Although,  from  circumstances,  it  has  become  necessary  to 
trace  Mr  Bell's  discoveries  back  to  this  pamphlet,  it  is  proper  to 
remark,  that  the  observations  on  the  brain  and  the  roots  of  the 
nerves,  were  not  the  commencement  of  his  labours.  It  was  the 
seeming  complication  in  the  course  of  the  nerves,  as  they  wan- 
der  over  the  head,  the  neck,  and  the  chest,  that  first  led  him 
to  this  investigation.  When  he  was  directing  our  attention 
to  the  columns  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  double  roots  of 
the  nerves,  he  was  in  fact  explaining  that  intricacy,  which  he 
found  in  the  distribution  of  the  nerves,  and  which  had  met  him 
each  time  he  returned  to  the  demonstration  of  the  subject  in  his 
public  lectures.  So  that  he  has,  in  fact,  arrived  at  his  conclu- 
sions by  two  different  paths, — 1st,  by  observing  the  distribution 
and  relation  of  the  nerves  in  their  remote  extremities ;  and,  2d, 
by  observing  the  columns  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  and 
the  origins  of  the  nerves  from  these  columns. 

Before  following  the  order  of  Mr  Bell's  papers,  it  may  facili- 
tate the  comprehension  of  the  whole  subject  to  state,  as  he  him- 
self has  done  in  his  preliminary  observations,  that  according  to 
the  views  he  takes  of  the  nerves  of  the  human  body,  there  are, 
besides  the  nerves  of  vision,  smell,  and  hearing,  four  different 
systems  of  nerves  distributed  through  the  body ;  those,  namely, 
of  Sensation,  of  Voluntary  Motion,  of  Respiratory  Motion,  and 
those  which,  neither  communicating  sensation  in  the  ordinary 
paeaning  of  that  term,  nor  conveying  the  volition  which  directs 
voluntary  motion,  nor  yet  respiratory,  unite  the  body  into  a 
whole,  and  are  essential  to  Nutrition,  to  growth,  to  decay,  and 

Cerally  to  animal  existence*  The  nerves  of  these  separate 
ctions  are  undistinguishable  by  their  structure,  but  known 
by  their  origins ;  they  are  sometimes  separate  in  their  course, 
sometimes  bound  together  in  one  sheath;  but  never,  as  had 
been  formerly  supposed,  confounded  in  office.  They  are  di- 
vided into  simple  nerves  and  compound;  the  first  having  their 
roots  arising  in  a  line,  or  sequence,  from  the  brain  or  spinal 
marrow,  as  seen  in  the  ninth  nerve ;  the  roots  of  the  second  ari- 
sing in  double  rows,  each  row  from  a  different  column  or  tract  of 
nervous  matter,  as  exemplified  in  the  nerves  arising  from  the  spi- 
nal marrow. 

'  If  we  were  successfully  to  trace  a  nervous  cord,  (we  shall  suppose 
from  a  muscle  of  the  fore-arm,)  it  would  be  found  a  simple  filament,  thread,, 
or  funiculus.    We  should  then  trace  it  into  a  compound  nerve ;  perhaps 
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the  ulnar  nerve,  which  we  cell  compound,  because  there  are  in  it  filamenta 
of  motion  and  filaments  of  sensation  bound  together.  At  the  root  of  the 
axillary  nerve  we  should  trace  it  into  the  composition  of  a  fascis,  where 
it  forms  the  anterior  root  of  a  spinal  nerve.  Being  further  traced,  it  would 
merge  in  the  anterior  column  of  the  spinal  marrow ;  and  traced  into  the 
base  of  the  brain,  it  might  be  followed  as  a  tractus,  a  streak  of  matter 
distinguishable  from  the  surrounding  substance,  until  it  was  seen  to  dis- 
perse and  lose  itself  in  the  cineritious  matter  of  the  cerebrum.  In  all  this 
extent,  however  combined  or  bound  up,  it  constitutes  one  organ,  and  mi* 
sisters  to  one  function,  the  direction  of  the  activity  of  a  muscle  of  the  hand 
or  finger.  Even  in  this  respect  its  operation  is  not  perfectly  simple,  for 
while  it  excites  the  muscle  to  change  its  state,  which  we  call  its  state  of 
contraction  or  of  relaxation,  it  also  conveys  to  the  sensorium  a  sense  of  the 
condition  of  that  muscle. 

*  And  so,  if  we  trace  other  fasciculi,  or  rather  filaments,  whether  they  be 
for  the  purpose  of  sensation  or  of  motion,  each  retains  its  office  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other ;  nor  is  there  any  communication  betwixt  them,  or 
any  interchange  of  powers,  further  than  that  a  minute  filameut  may  be 
found  combined  with  filaments  of  a  different  kind,  affording  a  new  pro* 
peity  to  the  nerve  thus  constituted.' 

Mr  Bell  describes  the  spinal  marrow  as  being  composed  in  real- 
ity of  six  columns,  or  three  in  each  lateral  portion ;  an  anterior 
column,  which  is  for  the  function  of  Voluntary  Motion,  and  may 
be  traced  into  the  substance  of  the  brain ;  a  posterior  column  for 
Sensation,  and  a  third,  or  lateral,  column,  between  the  anterior 
and  posterior  columns,  and  which  is  for  the  Respiratory  func- 
tions. The  existence  of  this  last  had  been  pointed  out  by  other 
anatomists ;  but  Mr  Bell  was  the  first  clearly  to  describe  it,  or 
to  point  out  its  peculiar  use.  Each  of  these  columns  has  subdi- 
visions, not  yet  explained.  This  arrangement  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row prevails  in  all  the  vertebrated  animals ;  and  is  indispensable 
to  the  association  and  combination  of  all  the  movements  con- 
nected with  the  act  of  respiration  in  those  possessing  a  thorax 
capable  of  respiratory  motions. 

To  speak  first  of  the  regular  nerves,  there  are  of  these  thirty 
sent  out  from  the  spinal  marrow  on  each  side;  and  each  of 
these  has  two  distinct  roots,  one  from  the  anterior  and  one 
from  the  posterior  column.  The  posterior  root  of  each  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  ganglion,  situated  where  it  is  surrounded  by  the 
sheath  of  the  spina)  marrow,  and  before  its  junction  with  the  an- 
terior root.  Seeing  this  great  regularity  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
and  the  very  great  irregularity  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  Mr  Bell 
was  led  to  inquire  into  the  reason  of  so  remarkable  a  contrast; 
whether,  first,  the  double  office  of  these  nerves  depended  on 
their  having  double  roots ;  and  whether  this  was  the  cause  of 
their  peculiar  simplicity  of  arrangement ;  and,  secondly,  what 
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cerebral  nerves,  in  their  distribution  to  the  head  and  face,  had 
similar  offices. 

*  It  was  necessary  to  know,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  phenomena 
exhibited  on  injuring  the  separate  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  corresponded 
with  what  was  suggested  by  their  anatomy.  After  delaying  long  on  ac- 
count of  the  unpleasant  nature  of  the  operation,  I  opened  the  spinal  canal 
ef  a  rabbit,  and  cut  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  of  the  lower  extre- 
mity ;  the  creature  crawled,  but  I  was  deterred  from  repeating  the  expe- 
riment by  the  protracted  cruelty  of  the  dissection.  1  reflected,  that  an 
experiment  would  be  satisfactory,  if  done  on  an  animal  recently  knocked 
down  and  insensible  ;  that  whilst  I  experimented  on  a  living  animal,  there 
might  be  a  trembling  or  action  exerted  in  the  muscles  by  touching  a  sen* 
eitive  nerve,  which  motion  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  from  that 
produced  more  immediately  through  the  influence  of  the  motor  nerves.  I, 
therefore,  struck  a  rabbit  behind  the  ear,  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  sensibility 
by  the  concussion,  and  then  exposed  the  spinal  marrow.  On  irritating  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  nerve,  I  could  perceive  no  motion  consequent,  on 
any  part  of  the  muscular  frame  ;  but  on  irritating  the  anterior  roots  of  the 
nerve,  at  each  touch  of  the  forceps  there  was  a  corresponding  motion  of 
the  muscles  to  which  the  nerve  was  distributed.  These  experiments  sa- 
tisfied me  that  the  different  roots  and  different  columns  from  whence  those 
roots  arose,  were  devoted  to  distinct  offices,  and  that  the  notions  drawn 
from  the  anatomy  were  correct. 

'  The  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  the  anterior  column  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  being  thus  shown  to  have  a  power  over  the  muscular  sys- 
tem, the  next  step  of  the  inquiry  was  distinctly  indicated.  If  I  pursue 
the  track  of  the  anterior  column  of  the  spinal  marrow  up  into  the  brairi, 
shall  I  find  the  nerves  which  arise  from  it  to  be  muscular  nerves  ?  An 
anatomist  will  at  once  answer,  that  only  muscular  nerves  arise  in  this 
line.* 

Mr  Bell's  descriptions  are  materially  aided  by  drawings  and 
plans ;  but  those  who  are  acquainted  with  anatomy  will  remem- 
ber, that  on  tracing  up  the  anterior  column  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row into  the  corpus  pyramidale,  the  ninth  nerve  is  found  to 
arise  from  it,  having  one  series  of  roots  only,  corresponding 
with  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  that  this  nerve 
is  a  nerve  of  Motion,  entirely  devoted  to  the  muscles  of  the 
tongue,  and  unconnected  with  the  sense  of  taste.  Higher  up, 
arising  from  the  same  tractus  motorius,  is  the  sixth  nerve,  a  mus- 
cular nerve  of  the  eye;  and  higher  still,  tracing  the  tractus 
through  the  Pons  Varolii,  are  the  roots  of  the  third  nerve,  the 
motor  nerve  of  the  eye.  These  interesting  points  being  ascer- 
tained, it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  posterior  column  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  roots  proceeding  from  it,  were  for 
sensation.  Pursuing  this  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  the  fifth 
nerve  was  the  sole  nerve  of  sensation  in  the  head  and  face ;  and 
it  was  thence  understood  why  there  was  no  necessity  for  the 
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third,  sixth,  and  ninth  nerves  having  a  posterior  or  ganglionic 
root.  Thus  far  the  fifth  nerve  agreed  with  the  spinal  nerves 
in  bestowing  sensation :  It  then  became  a  question  whether  it 
had  a  farther  resemblance  to  them,  and  comparisons  being  in- 
stituted, both  in  man  and  in  brutes,  of  the  anatomy  of  this 
nerve  and  of  the  spinal  nerves,  a  remarkable  similarity  was 
discovered.  It  was  seen,  like  the  spinal  nerves,  to  have  « 
double  root,  the  anterior  root  passing  the  ganglion,  and  the  pos- 
terior falling  into  the  ganglion ;  and  on  following  back  the  an- 
terior root,  it  was  observed  to  come  out  between  the  fonts  of 
the  pons  varolii,  and,  in  fact,  from  the  crus  of  the  cerebrum. 
Ana  as  the  anterior  portion  of  the  nerve  did  not  enter  the  gan- 
glion, Mr  Bell  conceived  it  to  be,  in  fact,  the  uppermost  nerve 
of  the  spine,  the  uppermost  of  that  series  of  nerves  which  are 
both  for  motion  and  for  sensation.  To  ascertain  the  correct- 
ness of  this  conclusion,  the  nerve  was  exposed  at  its  root,  in  an 
ass  just  killed,  and  being  irritated,  *  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  act- 
'  ed,  and  the  jaw  closed  with  a  snap/  The  nerve  was  next  di- 
vided in  a  living  animal,  and  the  jaw  was  found  to  fall.  These 
experiments  left  the  functions  of  the  nerve  no  longer  a  matter  of 
doubt,  and  proved  it  to  be  both  a  muscular  nerve  arid  a  nerve  of 
sensibility ;  in  short,  to  be,  for  the  head,  what  the  spinal  nerves 
are  for  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  regular  nerves,  then,  are  the  seven  cervical,  the  twelve  dor- 
sal, the  five  lumbar,  the  six  sacral,  the  sub-occipital,  and  the  fifth 
pair;  and  all  these  nerves,  which  are  for  sensation  and  motion, 
are  double  in  their  origin ;  and  they  are  common  to  all  animals, 
*  from  the  worm  up  to  man.'  The  irregular  nerves,  so  designa- 
ted front  the  irregularity  of  their  distribution,  have  a  single  root, 
and  are  superadded  to  those  just  spoken  of,  according  to  the 
complication  of  organs  for  which  they  are  intended ;  such  are 
the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  nerves  going  to  the  eye;  the 
seventh,  to  the  face;  the  ninth,  to  the  tongue;  the  gloeso- 
pharyngal,  to  the  pharynx ;  the  nervus  vagus,  to  the  larynx, 
heart,  lungs,  and  stomach ;  the  phrenic,  to  the  diaphragm ;  the 
spinal  accessory,  to  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder ;  and  what  Mr 
Bell  has  named  the  External  Respiratory,  a  nerve  resembling 
the  phrenic  in  its  origin,  but  sent  to  the  outside  of  the  chest,  to 
the  serratus  magnus  muscle,  which  muscle  is  also  supplied 
from  the  regular  system  of  nerves.  All  these  irregular  nerves 
are,  we  have  said,  using  Mr  Bell's  words,  superadded^  and  for 
superadded  organs;  and  this  superaddition  of  organs  he  has 
shown  to  be  such  as  are  connected  with  the  apparatus  of  respi- 
ration, and  the  variety  of  offices  for  which  this  apparatus  is  pre- 
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pared  in  the  higher  animal**  It  is  ibis  explanation  which  gives 
clearness  to  a  piece  of  anatomy,  formerly  of  all  the  most  difficult 
and  confused,  and  which  enables  us  to  account  for  the  apparent 
prodigality,  for  the  countless  ramifications,  for  the  numerous 
connexions  of  tbe  nerves  of  the  face,  neck,  and  chest ;  more 
particularly  of  the  fifth  and  seventh  nerves  with  the  ninth,  and 
with  the  cervical  and  phrenic  nerves. 

The  motions  connected  with  respiration,  although  chiefly  seen 
in  the  neck,  trunk,  and  face,  extend  almost  all  over  the  body,  to 
some  hundred  muscles,  as  is  evident  during  any  of  the  more 
violent  respiratory  efforts.  Here,  then,  are  new  motions,  dif- 
fering wholly  from  those  of  which  the  end  is  locomotion,  and  no 
leas  from  the  voluntary  motions,  and  therefore  presumably  re- 
quiring a  new  source  of  nervous  energy.  Of  these  motions, 
some  are  well  known  to  be  under  the  command  of  the  will, 
others  carried  on  independently  of  the  will,  and  not  to  be  con- 
trolled for  any  long  time  by  the  strongest  effort  of  volition,  but 
still  carried  on  by  the  same  nluscles,  both  when  we  will,  and 
when  we  do  not.  Thus  we  breathe  during  sleep  without  voli- 
tion, and  yet  we  can  use  the  respiratory  muscles  as  voluntary 
muscles  in  violent  exertions,  or  in  singing.  Hence  there  is  an 
evident  necessity  for  a  combination  of  powers;  and  from  this 
combination  arises  a  necessary  degree  of  complexity  in  the  sys- 
tem of  nerves  connected  with  those  powers.  Mr  Bell  has  illus- 
trated this  very  clearly  :— 

*  Let  us  observe,  in  the  act  of  eating  and  swallowing,  the  necessary 
Combination  of  the  three  powers  of  sensation,  voluntary  muscular  activity, 
and  the  act  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  If  we  cut  the  division  of  the  fifth 
nerve  which  goes  to  the  lips  of  an  ass,  we  deprive  the  lips  of  sensibility ; 
so  when  the  animal  presses  the  lips  to  the  ground,  and  against  the  oats 
lying  there,  it  does  not  feel  them ;  and  consequently  there  is  no  effort 
made  to  gather  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cut  the  seventh  nerve 
where  it  goes  to  the  lips,  the  animal  feels  the  oats,  bat  it  can  make  no  ef- 
fort to  gather  them,  the  power  of  muscular  motion  being  cut  off  by  the  di- 
vision of  the  nerve.  Thus  we  perceive  that  in  feeding,  just  as  in  gather- 
ing anything  with  the  hand,  the  feeling  directs  the  effort,  and  two  proper* 
ties  of  the  nervous  system  are  necessary  to  a  very  simple  action. 

•  In  drinking,  the  fluid  is  sucked  in  by  the  breath,  and  when  the  month 
is  mil  we  swallow.  The  water  is  felt;  the  lips  are  moulded  into  the 
right  form  by  volition,  and  the  muscles  of  inspiration  combine  to  draw  in 
the  fluid.  In  the  act  of  swallowing,  the  Uquid  would  descend  into  the 
windpipe,  were  there  not  a  combination  of  the  muscles  of  respiration  with 
the  apparatus  of  deglutition  to  prevent  it ;  nor  could  the  fluid  or  the  solid 
morsel  pass  the  diaphragm  without  a  similar  coincidence  of  activity  and 
relaxation  betwixt  parts  animated  by  different  systems  of  nerves. 

'  In  speaking,  it  is  still  more  obvious  that  the  act  of  respiration  must  be- 
come voluntary,  in  order  to  push  out  the  breath  in  combination  with  die 
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Contractions  of  the  larynx,  and  tongue  and  lips,  for  producing  sound,  and 
more  especially  articulate  language. 

.  '  The  respiratory  system  must  be  exercised  under  an  instinctive  and  in- 
voluntary  impulse,  as  in  breathing  during  sleep  and  insensibility.  But  it 
must,  at  certain  times,  be  associated  into  voluntary  actions.  By  foresee- 
ing this  difficulty,  we  shall  avoid  the  danger  of  pushing  the  investigation  of 
the  anatomy  too  far,  or  of  throwing  a  doubt  over  important  discoveries  by 
attempting  too  much.' 

It  was  fortunate  for  Mr  Bell's  investigations,  that  the  face  was 
a  part  of  the  body  in  which  the  nerves  of  voluntary  motion  and 
of  sensation,  whieh  in  other  parts  of  the  frame  ran  their  course 
bound  up  together,  were  distinctly  and  separately  distributed, 
coming  out  from  the  cranium  through  separate  openings,  and 
meeting  only  in  their  terminations.  This  arrangement  enabled 
him  to  make  those  decisive  experiments  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded. 

We  have  before  said  that  our  author  had  contrasted  the 
spinal  nerves,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  regularity,  with 
the  nerves  of  the  brain,  which  are  irregular  both  in  their  ori- 
gin  and  course.  The  former  arise  uniformly  from  prolonged 
tracts  of  medullary  matter,  and  have  each  two  roots  and  a 
ganglion  upon  one,  and  they  are  distributed  universally  over 
the  body.  The  nerves  of  the  brain  arise  from  distinct  parts, 
and  their  roots  are  single,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which 
is  the  fifth.  We  find  that  this  has  two  distinct  origins,  and  also 
a  ganglion  upon  one  of  them — that  it  corresponds,  in  fact,  with 
the  extensive  class  of  spinal  nerves.  Here  there  is  a  remark- 
able circumstance  demanding  explanation :  when  we  find  a  spi- 
nal nerve  introduced  in  the  midst  of  so  many  others,  it  points 
out  distinctly  that  the  spinal  nerves  must  have  some  pecu- 
liarity of  function.  The  fifth  nerve  was  found,  accordingly, 
to  be  both  a  nerve  of  motion  and  of  sensibility,  as  all  the  spinal 
nerves  are.  But  the  question  then  arose,  what  necessity  is  there 
for  another  nerve  of  motion  being  supplied  to  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  where  the  fifth  is  already  distributed?  This  can  only  be 
answered  by  attending  to  the  peculiar  functions  performed  by 
these  muscles,  and  observing  how  they  are  connected  with  the 
complex  actions  of  respiration,  as  may  be  seen  in  simple  breath-* 
ing,  or  speaking,  and  expression.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the 
fifth  pair  is  not  suited  for  controlling  these  actions,  but  that  a 
new  nerve  having  a  different  origin  from  the  brain  is  required* 
All  these  circumstances  being  considered,  Mr  Bell  was  prepa- 
red to  decide  by  experiment  whether  the  fifth  and  seventh  af- 
forded a  double  supply  of  the  same  kind  of  endowment,  or  per- 
fprined  different  offices, 
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*  An  ass  being  thrown,  and  its  nostrils  confined  for  a  few  seconds,  so 
as  to  make  it  pant  and  forcibly  dilate  the  nostrils  at  each  inspiration,  the 
portio  dura  was  divided  on  one  side  of  the  bead ;  the  motion  of  tbe  nostril 
of  the  same  side  instantly  ceased,  while  the  other  nostril  continued  to  ex- 
pand and  contract  in  unison  with  the  motions  of  the  chest. 

«  On  the  division  of  tbe  nerve,  the  animal  gave  no  sign  of  pain ;  there' 
was  no  straggle  nor  effort  made  when  it  was  cat  across. 

«  The  animal  being  nntied,  and  corn  and  hay  given  to  him,  he  ate  with- 
out the  slightest  impediment. 

«  An  ass  being  tied  and  thrown,  the  superior  maxillary  branch  of  the 
fifth  nerve  was  exposed.  Touching  this  nerve  gave  acute  pain.  It  was 
divided,  bnt  no  change  took  place  in  the  motion  of  the  nostril ;  the  carti- 
lages  continued  to  expand  regularly  in  time  with  the  other  parts  which 
combine  in  the  act  of  respiration ;  but  the  side  of  the  lip  was  observed  to 
hang  low,  and  it  was  dragged  to  the  other  side.  The  same  branch  of  the 
fifth  was  divided  on  the  opposite  side,  and  tbe  animal  let  loose.  He  could 
no  longer  pick  up  his  corn ;  the  power  of  elevating  and  projecting  tbe  lip. 
as  in  gathering  food,  appeared  lost.  To  open  the  lips  the  animal  pressed 
the  mouth  against  the  ground,  and  at  length  licked  tbe  oats  from  the 
ground  with  his  tongue.  The  loss  of  motion  of  tbe  lips  in  eating  was  so 
obvious,  that  it  was  thought  a  useless  cruelty  to  cut  the  other  branches  of 
the  fifth. 

'  The  experiment  of  cutting  the  respiratory  nerve  of  the  face,  or  portia 
dura>  gave  so  little  pain,  that  it  was  several  times  repeated  on  the  ass  and 
dog,  and  uniformly  with  the  same  effect.  The  side  of  the  face  remained 
at  rest  and  placid,  during  the  highest  excitement  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
respiratory  organs. 

*  When  the  ass,  on  which  the  respiratory  nerve  of  tbe  face  had  been  cut, 
was  killed,  which  was  done  by  bleeding,  an  unexpected  opportunity  was 
offered  of  ascertaining  its  influence,  by  the  negation  of  its  powers  on  the 
aide  of  the  face  where  it  was  cut  across. 

<  When  an  animal  becomes  insensible  from  loss  of  blood,  the  impression; 
at  tbe  heart  extends  its  influence  in  violent  convulsions  over  all  the  muscles 
of  respiration ;  not  only  is  the  air  drawn  into  the  chest  with  sudden  and 
powerful  effort,  but  at  the  same  instant  the  muscles  of  the  mouth,  nostrils, 
and  eyelids,  and  all, tbe  side  of  the  face,  are  in  a  violent  state  of  spasm* 
In  tbe  ass,  where  the  respiratory  nerve  of  the  face  bad  been  cut,  tbe  most 
remarkable  contrast  was  exhibited  in  the  two  sides  of  its  face ;  for  whilst 
the  one  side  was  in  universal  and  powerful  contraction,  the  other,  where 
the  nerve  was  divided,  remained  quite  placid.* 

*  Tbe  actions  of  sneezing  and  coughing  are  entirely  confined  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  respiratory  nerves.  When  carbonate  of  ammonia  was  put 
to  the  nostrils  of  tbe  ass  whose  respiratory  nerve  had  been  cut,  that  side 
of  the  nose  and  face  where  the  nerves  were  entire,  was  curled  up  with  the 
peculiar  expression  of  sneezing ;  but  on  the  other  side,  where  the  nerve 
was  divided,  the  face  remained  quite  relaxed,  although  the  branches  of  the 
fifth  pair  and  the  sympathetic  were  entire.  The  respiratory  nerve  of  one 
side  of  tbe  face  of  a  dog  being  cut,  the  same  effect  was  produced ;  tbe  ac- 
tion of  sneezing  was  entirely  confined  to  one  side  of  the  nice. 

'  On  cutting  the  respiratory  nerve  on  one  side  of  the  face  of  a  monkey, 
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the  very  pecmliar  activity  of  bis  features  on  that  aide  ceased  altogether. 
The  timid  motions  of  his  eyelids  and  eyebrows  were  lost,  and  he  could 
not  wink  on  that  side ;  and  his  lips  were  drawn  to  the  other  side,  like  a 
paralytic  drunkard,  whenever  be  snowed  his  teeth  in  rage.' 

<  All  that  excitement  seen  in  a  dog's  head,  his  eyes,  his  ears,  whom 
fighting,  disappears,  if  this  nerve  be  cut.  The  respiratory  nerve  being  cut 
across  in  a  terrier,  the  side  of  the  face  was  deprived  of  all  expression* 
whether  he  was  made  to  crouch,  or  to  face  an  opponent  and  snarl.  When 
another  dog  was  brought  near,  and  he  began  to  snarl  and  expose  bis  teeth, 
the  face,  which  was  balanced  before,  became  twisted  to  one  side,  to  that 
side  where  the  nerve  was  entire ;  and  the  eyelids  being,  in  this  state  of  ex- 
very  differently  affected,  presented  a  sinister  and  ludicrous  ex- 


About  a  year  after  the  communication  of  these  facta  to  the 
Royal  Society,  Mr  Bell  read  a  second  paper  in  continuation  of 
the  same  subject,  but  relating  particularly  to  the  nerves  which 
associate  the  muscles  of  the  chest  in  the  actions  of  breathing, 
speaking,  and  expression.  The  extensive  combinations  into 
which  these  muscles  enter  may  be  conceived,  by  reflecting  on 
the  actions  and  offices  of  this  portion  of  the  body,  which  sup- 
ports and  protects  the  heart  and  lungs,  as  well  as  the  viscera  seat- 
ed in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  produces,  by  alternate 
opposition  and  yielding  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  action 
of  respiration.  In  order  to  explain  these  actions,  Mr  Bell 
found  it  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  the  muscles  of  the  chest ; 
observing  particularly  upon  those  which  come  from  the  shoulder 
bones,  and  from  the  head,  and  descend  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
chest,  and  in  explaining  how  these  muscles  expand  the  chest, 
as  in  drawing  breath,  ne  proves  that  at  the  same  moment  the 
head  must  be  raised,  and  the  shoulders  drawn  back*  Having 
thus  shown,  by  the  review  of  the  muscles,  which  of  those  on 
the  fore  part  and  of  those  on  the  back  part  of  the  chest,  are 
necessarily  combined  in  the  act  of  drawing  breath,  he  has  paved 
the  way  for  removing  the  whole  intricacy  of  this  part  of  the 
Nervous  system :  for  to  reach  these  respiratory  muscles,  the  re- 
spiratory nerves  must  take  a  devious  course,  turning  and  twist* 
ing,  and  threading  through  the  nerves  of  sensation  and  volun- 
tary motion.  Taking  one  of  these  nerves,  the  spinal  accessory, 
and  dividing  it,  be  found  that  the  muscles  supplied  by  it  were 
cut  off  from  partaking  in  the  act  of  breathing,  whilst  they  re- 
tained their  office  under  the  other  nerves ;  that  is,  could  be  used 
as  voluntary  muscles,  when  they  no  longer  acted  as  respiratory 
muscles.  To  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  therefore,  Mr  mil  has 
given  the  name  of  Superior  Respiratory ;  and  he  has  ascertained 
that  whilst  the  phrenic  acts  on  the  diaphragm  in  expanding  the 
chest,  the  external  muscles  associated  with  the  diaphragm  are 
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combined  hi  such  action  by  a  similar  provision  of  respiratory 
nerves ;  that  what  the  phrenic,  or  internal  respiratory,  is  to  the 
diaphragm,  the  spinal  accessory  is  to  the  muscles  behind  the  neck 
and  to  the  mastoidens,  and  the  external  thoracic  to  the  muscles 
of  the  sides  of  the  chest.  The  proofs  of  these  opinions  rest,  like 
those  of  the  office  of  the  respiratory  nerve  of  the  face,  on  the  ori- 
gin and  distribution  of  these  nerves  in  the  human  subject,  on  the 
facts  exhibited  by  comparative  anatomy,  or  pathological  pheno- 
mena, and  on  experiment.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  spinal  ac- 
cessory arises,  like  the  other  respiratory  nerves,  from  the  lateral 
column  of  the  spinal  marrow.  In  fishes,  which  have  no  dia- 
phragm, there  are  no  phrenic  nerves;  nor  are  there  any  spinal 
accessory,  or  external  thoracic,  their  muscular  conformation  not 
requiring  any.  The  structure  of  the  wing,  and  the  absence  of  a 
mastoid  muscle,  render  a  spinal  accessory  nerve  unnecessary  to 
birds.  Quadrupeds  in  general  have  all  the  three  respiratory 
nerves  of  the  trunk ;  but  the  camel,  which  is  without  a  mastoid 
muscle,  its  neck  and  head  being  supported  by  a  succession  of 
muscles  which  are  shorter  and  attached  to  the  vertebrae,  has  no 
spinal  accessory  nerve. 

By  inquiring  into  the  functions  of  the  numerous  distinct 
nerves  which  go  into  the  parts  surrounding  the  eve,  Mr  Bell 
was  led  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  eyeball,  with  particular 
interest.  The  motions  of  the  eye,  consequently,  became  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  papers,  the  third,  read  before  the  Royal 
Society,  in  which  it  was  explained  why  no  less  than  six  nerves 
were  sent  to  that  organ,  and  crowded  into  a  space  so  small 
as  that  of  the  orbit.  The  internal  arrangements  of  this  import- 
ant organ  of  sense,  have  often  furnished  a  pleasing  subject 
of  popular  illustration,  and  are  pretty  generally  understood; 
but  what  Mr  Bell  terms  '  the  frame-work  which  suspends  it, 
'  and  by  which  it  is  covered  and  protected/  has  been  less  attend- 
ed to,  though  no  less  worthy  of  notice  than  the  contrivances 
within  the  eye  itself.  Except  when  some  part  of  this  curious 
external  apparatus  is  impaired,  we  seldom  are  aware  of  its 
great  value.  Paley  was  struck  with  the  importance  of  the 
*  two  little  muscles  that  serve  to  lift  up  the  eyelids,'  by  being 
acquainted  with  a  gentleman  who  had  lost  the  use  of  them, 
and  was  obliged  *  to  shove  up  his  eyelids  with  his  hands ;'  and 
there  are  other  minute  offices  without  the  regular  performance 
of  which  sight  would  be  equally  interfered  with.  Mr  Bell  con- 
siders the  motions  of  the  eye  in  two  points  of  view ;  with  re- 
lation to  mere  vision,  and  with  relation  to  the  preservation 
of  the  organ.    He  has  pointed  out  a  peculiar  revolving  motion 
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which  had  not  previously  attracted  attention,  and  that  the  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  the  retina  are  accompanied  by  appropriate 
conditions  of  the  surrounding  muscles;  he  has  divided  these 
muscles  into  two  classes,  one  presiding  over  the  organ  when 
we  use  it,  the  other  taking  charge  of  it  when  we  sleep,  or  during 
faintness  or  insensibility;  and  he  has  shown  the  deductions 
which  may  be  drawn  from  these  circumstances,  in  connexion 
with  the  appearances  of  the  eye  in  disease,  and  as  an  organ  of 
expression. 

The  revolving  movement  of  the  eye  is  that  by  which,  when 
the  eyelids  are  closed,  the  cornea,  or  transparent  part,  is  raised 
under  the  upper  lid,  a  movement  easily  verified  by  closing  one 
eye  and  placing  a  finger  over  the  eyelid,  so  as  to  feel  the  ball 
of  that  eye,  and  then  shutting  the  other  eye,  in  which  case  the 
globe  of  the  eye  over  which  the  finger  is  placed  is  felt  to  move 
upwards,  as  it  is  also  perceived  to  descend  when  the  other  eye 
is  opened  again.  The  intention  of  this  motion  is  thus  explain- 
ed by  Mr  Bell.  The  margin  of  the  eyelids  is  flat,  and  when 
the  lids  are  closed,  they  meet  only  by  the  outer  edge  of  this 
flat  margin,  and  a  gutter  is  left  between  them  and  the  cornea ; 
this  part  of  the  cornea,  therefore,  in  the  space  or  gutter  so  left, 
would  never  be  touched  or  swept  over  by  the  eyelids,  unless  the 
eyeball  shifted  its  place  in  the  act  of  shutting  the  eye;  and  it 
would  consequently  become  dimmed  by  a  continual  collection 
and  accumulation  of  moisture  there,  exactly  in  the  axis  of  the 
eye.  This  motion  of  the  eye  also  facilitates  the  flow  of  tears 
from  the  lachrymal  duct,  and  is  performed  so  rapidly,  the  globe 
of  the  eye  moving  upwards  whilst  the  lid  moves  downwards, 
that  protection  is  instantaneously  given  in  all  emergencies  to 
which  so  delicate  an  organ  is  exposed,  and  which  its  outward 
guards  are  not  of  themselves  calculated  to  meet.  The  best  illus- 
tration of  this  motion  of  the  eye,  and  one  which  Mr  Bell  has 
often  pointed  out  to  his  pupils  in  the  Middlesex  hospital,  is  af- 
forded in  some  cases  of  partial  paralysis ;  cases  in  which  there  is 
no  loss  of  sensation,  but  in  which  the  motion  of  the  eyelids  of 
one  eye  is  lost,  and  the  eyelids  remain  open ;  in  these  instances, 
whenever  the  unaffected  eye  is  closed,  whenever  the  patient 
winks,  the  eyelid  of  the  paralyzed  side  of  the  face  is  unmo- 
ved, but  the  globe  of  the  eye  is  at  that  moment  lifted  upwards, 
as  if  to  get  under  the  raised  lid;  and  this  circumstance,  it 
may  be  observed,  not  only  shows  the  revolving  motion  of 
the  eye,  but  the  dependence  of  that  motion  on  a  nerve  not  in- 
volved in  the  paralytic  affection  which  deforms  the  face.  Mr 
Bell  further  observes,  that  during  this  rapid  motion,  the  low- 
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•r  eyelids  move  also,  and  in  a  direction  towards  the  nose ;  so 
that  if  both  lids  are  marked,  it  may  be  seen,  that,  when  the 
eye  is  shut  and  opened,  the  spot  on  the  upper  lid  descends  and 
ascends  perpendicularly,  while  that  on  the  lower  moves  horizon- 
tally towards  the  nose  and  from  it,  '  like  a  shuttle.'  So  that  we 
see  the  whole  effect  of  the  act  of  winking,  an  operation  so  in- 
stantaneous as  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  a  proverb  from  time 
immemorial,  is,  that  the  secretion  of  the  lachrymal  gland  is  pro- 
moted, and  directed  towards  the  duct  along  which  it  is  to  flow 
from  the  eye  after  washing  it ;  the  upper  eyelid  descends  and 
sweeps  the  eye ;  the  globe  of  the  eye  is  so  moved,  that  the  only, 
part  which  could  not  be  so  swept  is  effectually  cleared ;  and  the 
under  eyelid  moves,  so  as  to  propel  towards  the  outlet  of  the 
eye,  at  its  inner  angle,  whatever  has  offended  it,  whatever  would 
obscure  or  impair  it,  as  well  as  the  tears  which  have  been  used 
to  wash  these  objects  away.  At  the  same  time,  the  eye  is  re- 
lieved by  the  interchanges  of  muscular  action  which  take  place 
during  this  momentary  action,  and  it  is  immediately  protected 
when  immediate  protection  is  required. 

These  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  proofs  of  design  afforded  by 
this  single  organ,  contributing  as  it  does  so  largely  to  the  know- 
ledge and  the  happiness  of  living  creatures.  In  an  examination 
of  the  works  of  Infinite  power,  we  are  always  reminded  of  the 
benevolence  with  which  it  is  combined,  and  of  the  limitation  of 
our  own  conceptions.  The  larger  works  of  the  creation  first 
attract  our  regard;  we  push  our  ambitious  inquiries  into  the 
heavens,  and  are  lost  in  ideas  of  space  and  magnitude,  of  rapi- 
dity and  immensity  of  movement  beyond  the  reach  even  of  the 
imagination.  But  if  we  look  down  into  the  smallest  details  of 
those  works  which  are  around  us,  or  which  are  exhibited  in  the 
*  express  and  admirable'  structure  of  our  own  frame,  we  are  no 
less  delighted  by  exquisite  contrivance  and  delicacy  of  execu- 
tion. The  more  we  increase  our  means  of  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  larger  features  of  the  universe,  the  more  we  are 
impressed  with  the  greatness  of  the  power  which  sustains 
and  directs  so  stupendous  a  work;  and  the  more  minutely  we 
pursue  researches  which  our  unassisted  senses  could  not  insti- 
tute, the  more  delicate,  the  more  immeasurably  superior  to  any 
performance  of  human  hands,  do  all  the  divisions  and  parts  of 
the  vast  work  appear. 

Nothing,  we  think,  can  be  more  fortunate  than  the  induction 
by  which  Mr  Bell  has  thus  unfolded  the  marvellous  contrivances 
that  are  combined  in  the  arrangement  of  the  eye — having  de- 
monstrated with  admirable  patience  and  precision,  that  there 
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are  five  different  objects  to  be  provided  for  by  appropriate 
nerves: — 1*  vision;  2.  common  sensibility;  3.  the  voluntary 
direction  of  the  eye-ball ;  4.  the  condition  of  the  eye  in  sleep,  or 
at  perfect  rest ;  5.  the  instinctive  and  rapid  motions  in  winking, 
to  protect  the  eye  whilst  it  is  exercised  and  watchful ;  and  lastly, 
it  nas  been  shown,  by  some  curious  observations,  in  a  manner 
quite  unexpected,  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  a  connexion  be- 
tween the  muscles  of  the  eye,  and  the  muscles  of  respiration  ge* 
nerally,  without  which  this  delicate  object  would  suffer  derange- 
ment. It  was  only  by  such  minute  attention  to  the  functions  of 
this  part  that  he  could  arrive  at  the  rationale  of  the  number  of 
nerves  (no  less  than  six)  going  into  the  orbit. 

Our  author  has  certainly  grappled  here  with  the  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  whole  system :  And  yet  the  advantage  of  his 
method  might  perhaps  have  been  better  illustrated  by  attend- 
ing to  the  different  operations  of  the  tongue,  which  is  the  in- 
strument of  deglutition — the  principal  instrument  of  articulate 
language— the  seat  of  an  exquisite  sense  of  touch — and  the 
organ  of  taste.  This  explains  why  there  are  three  nerves  dis- 
tributed to  it,  each  of  which  forms  different  connexions  with 
other  nerves ;  that  nerve  which  is  the  organ  of  taste  being  con- 
nected with  the  salivary  glands  and  muscles  of  mastication; 
that  which  connects  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  with  those  of 
the  fauces  in  swallowing,  passes  down  to  the  muscles  of  the 
pharynx;  whilst  that  which  is  the  organ  of  volition  is  con- 
nected with  the  nerves  of  the  larynx,  and  the  nerves  of  respi- 
ration generally, — to  combine  the  actions  of  the  tongue  in  arti- 
culate language  with  the  act  of  breathing. 

It  has  too  commonly  happened  that  those  who  have  been  am* 
bitious  to  improve  medical  science  have  neglected  this  instruc- 
tive study,  for  the  sake  of  experimenting.  The  example  of  re- 
served and  judicious  appeal  to  experiment,  in  support  of  views 
derived  from  attention  to  structure,  presented  in  these  labours 
of  Mr  Bell,  is,  in  this  point  of  view,  particularly  instructive. 
Whilst  he  never  seems  to  have  performed  an  experiment  which 
could  have  been  avoided,  and  has  decidedly  escaped  all  reason- 
able censure  on  the  score  of  cruelty,  not  one  of  his  experiments 
appears  to  have  been  idle  or  fruitless.  The  rash  and  unadvised 
destruction  of  animal  life,  in  quest  of  whatever  may  chance  to 
turn  up,  or  of  whatever  is  new  and  rare,  can  by  no  pretext  be 
justified.  The  subject  which  now  occupies  us  has  been  followed 
with  every  variety  of  investigation,  and  attempts  have  been  made 
to  snatch,  as  it  were,  a  knowledge  of  the  most  hidden  things  of 
the  Nervous  System,  by  experiments  without  number ;  yet  the 
results  of  injuries,  most  heedlessly  inflicted  on  various  portions 
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&f  the  cerebral  mass  cannot  be  said  to  have  led  to  eondusions 
that  we  can  at  all  rely  upon,  even  respecting  the  parts  actually 
involved  in  such  injuries.  In  many  instances  the  only  effect  has 
been  the  loss  of  power  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  body,  and 
A  general  diminution  of  sensorial  power — from  which  no  precise 
conclusion  can  be  drawn.  All  that  has  been  rot  at  in  this  way, 
with  all  the  diligence  and  all  the  disregard  of  life,  by  which  the 
attempts  have  been  characterised,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
valuable  results  obtained  by  those  physiologists  who,  labouring 
more  patiently,  and  having  caught  a  steady  view  of  some  im- 
portant fact,  have  first  maturely  considered  which,  of  many 
paths,  would  most  surely  lead  them  to  the  point ;  and  who  have 
then,  by  careful  reasoning,  aided  by  knowledge  industriously 
gathered  from  various  sources,  proceeded,  by  the  light  of  a  few 
decisive  experiments,  step  by  step,  to  what  has  been  hailed, 
by  all  competent  judges,  as  equally  valuable  and  indisputable. 
Such  physiologists  proceed  like  the  skilful  miner,  who,  having 
first  ascertained,  from  indications  that  cannot  err,  that  there 
is  a  precious  vein  beneath  the  surface,  commences  his  labour 
where  it  can  be  commenced  with  the  most  advantage.  Those 
of  another  description  are  like  wild  speculators,  the  Douster- 
swivels  of  science,  who  either  proclaim  a  treasure  when  none 
exists,  or  lose  their  time  in  indiscriminate  search ;  and,  in  their 
eagerness  for  gold,  assert  what  is  not  true,  or  waste  their  ill* 
directed  industry  on  hopeless  and  ungrateful  soils.  We  are 
told  by  Celsus  that,  even  before  his  time,  and  in  the  age  of 
Alexander,  Erasistratus  indulged  himself  very  freely  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  bodies  of  criminals  whilst  they  were  yet  alive, 
4  etiamnum  spiritu  remanente,'  and  saw  the  contractions  of  the 
heart,  and  beheld  the  lacteal  vessels  of  the  mesentery  filled 
with  chyle;  but  it  was  many  hundred  years  later  before  the 
use  of  the  lacteals,  or  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  were  compre- 
hended ;  and  the  knowledge  of  their  uses  was  gained  in  a  very 
different  manner.  The  immortal  Harvey,  in  relating  his  own 
progress,  says,  *  /  began  to  think  whether  there  could  be  any  mo- 
'  tion  of  the  blood,  as  in  a  circle ;  which  I  afterwards  found  to 
'  be  true.9  And  thus  it  has  probably  always  been,  and  must  alt 
ways  be,  with  great  discoverers.  In  the  midst  of  patient  re- 
search, accident  presents  a  single  fact  unthought  of  before,  and 
the  fact  kindles  a  train  of  conjecture ;  a  possibility  is  imagined  { 
the  faculties  employed  in  the  investigation  and  comparison  of 
facts,  are  called  into  exercise ;  reasoning  suggests  experiment, 
and  directs  pursuit ;  careful  observation  governs  and  regulates 
the  whole  process,  and  a  great  truth  is  evolved. 

It  would  be  to  forget  half  the  value  of  the  enlightened  views 
of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  Nervous  System  which 
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have  occupied  our  attention,  if  we  were  not  to  allude  to  the 
great  improvement  that  may  be  expected  to  arise  from  them 
to  medical  science.  From  understanding  the  anatomy  and 
office  of  any  part  of  the  system,  to  clear  ideas  of  the  diseases 
of  such  structures  or  functions,  the  step  is  easy  and  direct; 
and  when  both  are  understood,  it  is  not  difficult  to  apply  prin- 
ciples of  treatment  with  increased  effect.  To  the  Surgeon  there 
are  many  very  obvious  applications  of  the  information  given  by 
Mr  Bell,  concerning  the  properties  of  the  two  great  nerves  of 
the  face.  Here  the  division  of  different  nervous  branches  has 
been  frequently  performed  for  the  relief  of  that  distressing  dis- 
order, the  Tic  Doloureux;  sometimes  with  complete  success, 
but  sometimes  not  only  without  benefit,  but  with  consequences 
highly  inconvenient;  events  which  can  now  be  explained.  Whe- 
ther the  branches  of  the  portio  dura,  or  respiratory  nerve  of  the 
face,  may  not  in  certain  states  of  disease  be  affected  with  pain,  is 
perhaps  a  question  not  quite  decided ;  but  it  is  easily  understood, 
from  the  uses  of  this  nerve,  that  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  re- 
lieve pain  by  dividing  any  part  of  it,  there  will  be  a  loss  of  mo- 
tion in  some  part  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  consequent  defor- 
mity ;  and  if  in  this,  or  any  other  operation  about  the  eye-lids, 
this  nerve  should  be  divided  in  that  situation,  consequences 
still  more  unfortunate  would  ensue;  for  it  is  the  nerve  on 
which  the  motions  of  the  eyelids  depend,  and  as  they  could  not 
then  be  closed,  the  cornea  of  the  undefended  eye  would  be- 
come opaque,  and  the  sight  of  the  eye  would  be  lost. 

When  a  man  has  been  deprived  of  all  sensation  and  power  of 
voluntary  motion  below  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  by  an  in* 
jury  of  the  spine  in  that  part,  but  continues  to  inspire  and  ex- 
pire naturally,  can  cough,  blow  his  nose,  &c.,  we  learn  from  Mr 
Bell's  Observations,  that  the  continuance  of  his  respiration  does 
not  depend  on  the  continued  power  of  the  phrenic  nerve  alone, 
of  which  the  origins  are  higher  than  the  seat  of  the  injury ;  and 
we  comprehend,  that  if  the  motions  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen 
depended  wholly  on  the  regular  nerves,  we  should  see  them  also 
suspended.  But  the  phenomenon  is  sufficiently  explained,  when 
we  remember  that  these  alternate  respiratory  motions  are  a 
consequence  of  the  unimpaired  state  of  the  respiratory  nerves 
in  a  wider  sense,  of  the  phrenic  for  one  certainly,  but  also  of 
the  superior  and  external  respiratory  nerves,  of  which  the  ori- 
gins are  as  high  as  those  of  the  phrenic.  If  the  injury  happens 
above  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  but  not  so  high  as  that  of 
the  spinal  accessory,  breathing  will  still  be  carried  on,  though  for  a 
short  time  only;  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  is  lost,  and  the  patient 
breathes  with  much  effort  of  the  shoulders,  between  which  the 
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head  is  almost  drawn  at  every  inspiration ;  those  muscles  being 
now  principally  called  into  action  which  are  supplied  by  the 
spinal  accessory.  In  these,  and  other  accidents  affecting  the 
spinal  column,  the  surgeon  is  therefore  now  enabled  to  judge 
more  correctly  of  the  seat  of  the  injury,  often  inaccurately  referred 
to  by  the  patients  themselves ;  and  he  is  enabled  better  to  assign 
a  reason  for  the  continuance  of  life  in  deep  and  serious  wounds 
of  so  important  an  organ  as  the  brain ;  as  well  as  to  account  for 
the  strange  circumstance  which  is  witnessed  in  some  monstrous 
births,  in  which  respiration  is  performed,  although  there  is  no- 
brain  at  all. 

-  To  the  physician,  the  advantages  of  an  exact  acquaintance 
with  the  Nervous  System  are  even  greater.  Instead  of  reject- 
ing nervous  theories,  as  some  eminent  practitioners  have  done, 
in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  the  physician  may  now  find  in 
this  delicate  system  secure  foundations  for  valuable  practical 
improvements;  may  explain  much  that  was  before  obscure, 
and  much,  that,  though  successful,  was  but  empirical ;  may  dis- 
tinguish partial  from  general  affections  of  the  nerves  with  more 
certainty,  and  enlarge  the  powers  and  applications  of  medicine* 
Diseases,  of  which  the  phenomena  were  apparently  most  arbi- 
trary and  intractable,  must  now  become  more  clearly  under- 
stood and  more  easily  managed.  Distinctions  also  may  be 
more  readily  made  between  external  phenomena  depending  on 
slight  and  temporary  paralysis,  occasioned  by  partial  affections 
of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  those  more  serious  cases  origina- 
ting in  the  brain ;  and,  of  course,  between  affections  of  the  sym- 
metrical and  the  superadded  nerves.  The  symptoms  of  what 
are  really  nervous  disorders,  affecting  different  systems,  may  be 
more  confidently  referred  to  the  causes  affecting  what  may  be 
called  their  anatomical  origins,  and  better  arranged;  and  in 
very  many  forms  of  disorder,  the  signs  which  indicate  danger,  or 
afford  reasonable  ground  of  hope,  signs  connected  with  the  respi- 
ratory system,  will  be  more  justly  appreciated.  Even  those 
sudden  and  alarming  occurrences  will  be  less  mysterious,  in 
which  instantaneous  injury,  or  overwhelming  pressure  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  extinguishing  the  function  of  respiration  at 
once,  produces  immediate  death,  those  cases  in  which,  as  Dr 
Bell  observes,  '  the  change  takes  place  with  appalling  sudden- 
'  ness ;  not  a  breath  is  drawn,  nor  a  word  uttered,  nor  a  strug- 
'  gle  to  indicate  pain,  nor  a  feature  discomposed.'  And  although 
this  exact  knowledge  does  not  always  confer  immediate  practi- 
cal advantage,  it  seldom  fails  to  lead  to  some  ultimate  benefit, 
and  to  the  acquisition  of  some  unforeseen  resources  against 
disease.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  any 
vol.  xlvii.  no.  94.  2  H 
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defence*  can  never  sefe  the  foil  extent  of  the  advantages  which 
will  reward  their  diligence,  according  to  the  seven-fold  libe- 
rality with  which  intelligent  industry  is  always  repaid,  that 
no  inducement  may  be  wanting  to  engage  in  it  The  daily* 
instances  of  respiration  being  affected  in  consequence  of  thai 
presence  of  some  offending  matter  in  the  stomach,  so  ofteny 
for  instance,  exemplified  in  asthma,  are  at  once  explained,  when 
the  close  alliance  between  the  stomach  and  respiratory  nerve* 
is  clearly  known;  and  the  less  distressing,  but  inconvenient 
afleetiens  of  the  same  system,  producing  odd  twitchings  and 
catchings  of  the  eyelids,  or  face,  or  shoulders,  are  no  longer 
incomprehensible;  and  a  nearer  approach  may  be  made  to- 
wards understanding  that  singular  disorder,  called  Angina  Pec- 
toris, which  certainly  does  not  always  depend  on  a  diseased 
state  of  the  heart.  Abundant  pathological  evidence  is  scattered 
through  the  pages  of  Mr  Bell's  work,  and  bearing  on  all  parts 
ef  the  inquiry. 

*  In  one  instance,  the  inconvenience  of  cutting  a  branch  of 
the  portio  dura,  going  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  though  not 
very  great,  was  yet  very  marked ;  it  was  done  by  Mr  Bell  him~ 
self,  in  taking  out  a  tumour  from  before  the  ear  of  a  coachman, 
and  the  man  complained  that  he  could  no  longer  whistle  to  hia 
horses*  Numerous  cases,  indeed,  of  a  similar  kind,  have  now 
been  amassed,  and  the  Appendix  to  the  Papers  on  the  Nerves, 
consists  entirely  of  such,  chiefly  communicated  to  him  by  other 
practitioners,  and  completely  proving  all  that  is  required! 
'  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  concerning  the  ex- 
tent to  which  experiments  are  useful,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that, 
in  the  eagerness  with  which  they  have  been  prosecuted,  many 
Obvious  and  useful  hints  which  they  suggest  as  to  the  patholo- 
gical conditions  of  the  body,  have  been  too  much  disregarded^ 
The  functions  of  sensation  and  motion,  for  example,  are  often, 
and  in  various  degrees,  separately  affected ;  so  are  the  functions 
denominated  vital,  and  the  functions  of  the  mind.  In  somtf 
instances,  the  respiratory  functions,  according  to  Mr  Bell's  ex-< 
tended  signification  of  the  term,  are  no  less  so :  They  remain 
unaffected  when  there  is  loss  of  common  motion  and  sensation* 
tad  they  are  violently  agitated  when  neither  sensation  nor  volun-> 
tary  motion  are  disturbed.  Future  observation  may  detect 
equal  separateness  of  other  functions,  as  well  as  connexion^ 
between  them.  The  dreadful  struggles  of  hydrophobia  com- 
mence in  a  peculiar  irritation  of  the  whole  system  of  respira- 
tory nerves ;  the  breathing  is  rapid,  the  larynx  intensely  sensi- 
ble, the  expression  of  the  countenance  peculiar  and  indescriba- 
ble, and  the  sensorial  and  motor  nerves  become  secon 
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involved  in  (he  terrible  disturbance  of  the  frame  Hysteria 
sometimes  presents  on  affection  of  the  nerves  still  more  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  respiratory  system,  although  all  classes 
6f  nerves  may  be  implicated  in  this  disorder.  The  instances1 
•f  asthma,  tetanus,  chorea,  catalepsy,  and  convulsions,  require 
only  to  be  mentioned ;.  but  if  we  would  see  the  indubitable  ex- 
tent of  the  influence  of  the  respiratory  actions,  we  could  no- 
where find  it  more  impressively  exhibited  than  in  one  of  the' 
most  frequent  of  the  many  forms  of  death,  from  chronic  <tts-< 
ease.  In  this  melancholy  act  of  almost  finished  life,  the  body1 
is  bent  forward,  the  hands  are  stretched  out  for  support,  the 
ehest  heaves,  the  shoulders  rise  with  each  laborious  inspiration,* 
the  eyes  are  wide  open,  all  voluntary  motion  suspended;  no 
questions  rouse,  no  kindness  soothes  the  patient,  and  all  the 
changeful  expression  of  the  face  is  taken  away;  the  uncon-* 
scionsness  and  immobility  are  such,  as  if  the  organs  of  motion  and 
of  sense  alike  were  too  intently  occupied  with  the  peril  of  an- 
other and  a  vital  function,  to  renew  their  own.  The  respirations 
become  separated  by  longer  intervals,  and  performed  by  the 
auxiliary  effort  of  more  and  more  respiratory  muscles;  and 
when  the  chest  can  no  longer  be  in  any  way  expanded,  the  con* 
vuhive  actions  of  the  lips  and  nostrils  form  the  last  ineffectual 
efforts  of  respiration  in  the  remote  and  minute  muscles  associ- 
ated with  that  office;  this  system  of  nerves  retaining  its  sen«* 
sibility  later  than  any  other,  or,  in  Mr  Bell's  words,  being  '  the 
f  last  to  die.9 

It  might  be  inferred,  from  what  has  been  said  of  the  value  of 
anatomical  investigation,  that  the  tracing  of  the  nervous  system 
in  different  classes  of  animals,  would  often  elucidate  what  with- 
out such  help  could  not  readily  be  understood.  The  addition* 
or  absence  of  a  part  in  animals  peculiarly  endowed,  naturally 
explains  the  uses  of  such  parts,  or  corrects  erroneous  concept 
lions  concerning  the  use  of  them.  Mr  Bell  has  fully  availed 
himself  of  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  in  this  way.  He  ob- 
served that  in  creatures  which  did  not  breathe,  and  in  which 
the  mouth  had  but  one  function  to  perform,  one  nerve  only 
was  given  to  the  mouth ;  that  when  the  face  and  nostrils  had 
no  complexity  of  relations,  and  the  throat  no  complexity  of  or- 
ganization, there  was  no  complication  and  variety  of  nerves ; 
and  turning  to  the  multiplied  offices  and  nerves  of  the  same 
parts  in  man,  he  felt  irresistibly  how  closely  these  two  things 
were  bound  together.  On  another  occasion,  his  brother-in-- 
law, Mr  Shaw,  by  whose  recent  and  lamented  death  the  sci- 
ences of  anatomy  and  physiology  have  been  deprived  of  a  most 
diligent,  aod  enlightened  cultivator,  had  an  oppot tunity,  in  the 
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dissection  of  the  trunk  of  an  elephant,  of  proving  that  two* 
nerves  were  supplied  to  that  useful  part  of  the  animal,  previous- 
ly described  by  M.  Cuvier  as  having  only  one ;  a  description 
which,  as  the  trunk  was  evidently  an  organ  of  sensibility  as  well 
as  of  motion,  seemed  to  be  altogether  opposed  to  Mr  Bell's 
doctrines.    It  was  found  by  Mr  Shaw,  that  not  only  were 
branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  sent  to  the  trunk,  as  described  by 
Cuvier,  but  a  branch  from  the  portio  dura  was  sent  also,  of  the 
size  of  the  sciatic  nerve  in  the  human  subject;  thus  exactly 
confirming  the  opinions  entertained  respecting  the  divided  of- 
fices of  these  two  nerves*    Many  other  examples  of  the  value 
pf  comparative  anatomy  are  met  with  in  the  Exposition,  seve- 
ral of  which  have  been  already  noticed*    Yet,  as  regards  the 
uses  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  and  of  their  different  parts,  this 
study  has  certainly  been  less  profitable  than  might  have  been 
expected ;  and  even  many  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  mi- 
nor arrangements  of  the  nervous  system,  continue  undiminish- 
ed amidst  the  widest  opportunities  of  comparative  observation. 
However  varied  the  form  of  animals,  or  however  multiplied 
their  peculiar  functions,  we  see  no  more  than  corresponding 
additions  of  cineritious  matter,  deposited  in  ganglionic  grana- 
ries, wherever  the  peculiar  supply  is  required ;  and  the  contri- 
vance in  the  nervous  system  for  the  finger-formed  prolongations 
of  the  fiying-fish,  or  for  the  branches  furnished  to  the  electrical 
apparatus  of  the  torpedo,  do  not  differ  in  kind  from  that  for  the 
nerves  of  the  superior  and  inferior  limbs  of  the  human  body, 
being  chiefly  superadditions  of  cortical  substance.  If  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  of  the  foetus  exhibits  in  all 
varieties  of  animal  formation  a  canal,  or  groove,  closed  before 
birth,  which  remains  open  during  the  whole  of  life  in  fishes, 
reptiles,  and  birds :  If  previous  to  the  third  month  of  foetal  life, 
or  later,  there  are  no  pons  varolii,  no  pyramidalia  corpora  and 
olivaria,  and  if  fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds,  are  destitute  of  these 
eminences ;  if  at  this  period  the  cerebellum  of  the  human  foetus 
has  attained  the  utmost  degree  of  evolution  to  which  in  fishes 
and  in  many  reptiles  it  ever  reaches — we  are  not  yet  able  to  as* 
feign  any  reason  for  such  circumstances,  or  to  connect  them  with 
any  precise  gradation  of  function.   And  although,  ascending  in 
the  scale  of  animal  creation,  in  the  gradual  developement  of  the 
anterior  and  superior  portions  of  the  brain,  in  the  volume  and 
depth  of  the  hemispheres,  in  the  increasing  number  of  anfrac- 
tuo8ities  and  convolutions,  we  seem  more  clearly  to  connect  pe- 
culiarity of  conformation  with  enlargement  of  intellectual  ca- 
pacity, we  are  no  less  in  the  dark  respecting  many  minute  parts 
•of  the  cerebral  structure,  the  pineal  gland,  for  instance,  which 
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•  has  often  been  regarded  as  a  particle  of  great  dignity  and  impor- 
tance, and  which,  appearing  in  the  human  foetus  about  the  fourth 
month,  and  possessed  by  mammiferous  animals,  by  birds,  and  by 
reptiles,  is  yet  absent  in  fishes* 

The  actual  importance  of  Mr  Bell's  discoveries,  no  less  than 
our  own  estimation  of  their  value,  makes  it  incumbent  upon  us 
to  say  something  more  of  the  claims  which  have  been  put  forth 
to  the  honour  of  having  made  them.  We  shall  limit  our  re- 
marks strictly  to  such  claims,  not  choosing  to  interfere  in  the 
matter  of  objections  which  may  furnish  ground  for  future  inves- 
tigations. It  is  not  our  ambition  to  decide  concerning  points 
which,  without  any  deduction  from  Mr  Bell's  high  merit,  may 
yet  be  considered  doubtful  by  other  physiologists,  anxious,  we 
doubt  not,  like  himself,  not  to  assent  to  what  may  not  be  cor- 
rect. In  touching  on  other  and  somewhat  tender  points,  we 
shall  endeavour  so  to  keep  in  view  the  possible  misconceptions 
and  self-delusions  of  those  whom  we  should  be  sorry  to  charge 
with  anything  more  heinous,  as  to  do  justice  in  a  manner  the 
least  painful  that  may  be  to  those  who  nave  obstructed  it. 

Whether  such  a  general  excuse  be  applicable  to  M.  Magen- 
die,  he  alone  can  truly  tell ;  but  it  is  plain  that  Mr  Bell  and  his 
friends  do  not  consider  the  French  physiologist  free  from  very 
glaring  plagiarism.  Apparently  acquainted  with  all  Mr  Bell's 
previous  publications;  after  having  in  an  especial  manner 
praised  and  given  publicity  to  the  first  paper  on  the  nerves  of 
the  respiratory  system ;  after  witnessing,  in  consequence  of  his 
own  request,  some  of  Mr  Shaw's  experiments  in  Paris,  on  the 
fifth  and  seventh  nerves,  and  receiving  from  that  gentleman 
very  full  explanations  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  Mr  Bell 
and  himself,  as  well  as  copies  of  the  plates  illustrative  of  those 
opinions,  and  showing  the  difference  between  the  two  grand 
classes  of  nerves,  and  the  analogy  between  the  fifth  nerve  and 
the  nerves  of  the  spine ;  after  learning  Mr  Bell's  division  of  the 
nerves  into  the  regular  and  irregular,  or  symmetrical  and 
superadded,— of  which  division,  before  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mr  Shaw,  he  never,  in  any  line  of  his  writings,  showed 
that  he  entertained  the  most  remote  conception ;  he  comes  for- 
ward and  lays  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  first  order  of  nerves ; 
and  then,  going  a  step  farther,  lays  hold  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
the  true  offices  of  which  may  be  said  to  form  the  second  link  in 
the  chain  of  Mr  Bell's  discoveries,  and  asserts  it  to  be  a  nerve 
of  sensibility  only,  and  of  very  peculiar  sensibilities ;  forgetting, 
in  his  eagerness  to  see  more  in  this  nerve  than  Mr  Bell  had 
seen,  that  it  was  not  the  sensibility  of  this  only,  but  its  divided 
function  and  double  root,   and  its  analogies  with  the  spinal 
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nerves,  in  which  Mr  Bell  found  a  support  and  eoailfpiatioB  #f 
his  first  opinions. 

It  is  painful  to  believe  that  M.  Magendie  well  knew  bow,  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  regular  order  of  nerves,  Mr  Bell  was  led  to  ft 
knowledge  of  those  of  the  second  order ;  that,  familiar  with  every 
step  of  the  process,  he  came  forward  fifteen  years  after  Mr  Bell'* 
annunciation  of  the  different  offices  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  declared  himself  to  be  the  disco- 
verer of  their  separate  functions.  We  know,  however,  that  M* 
Magendie  has  frequently  repeated  the  experiments  first  made 
by  Mr  Bell  in  1809 ;  and  yet,  that  to  this  day  he  professes  to 
doubt  whethersuch  experiments  have  ever  been  made  in  England. 
By  the  numerous  and  not  very  precise  experiments  to  which  be 
.has  subjected  the  fifth  nerve,  (that  nerve  which  had  been  so 
*  serviceable  to  Mr  Bell,)  and  particularly  by  dividing  it  within 
the  skull,  M.  Magendie  seems  at  last  to  have  wholly  mistaken 
its  true  character.  Apparently  not  perceiving  or  not  under- 
standing its  double  origin,  of  its  double  office  he  has  no  con- 
ception. Misapprehending  the  kind  of  sensibility  with  which 
it  is  endowed,  he  elevates  it,  as  another  discovery,  into  the 
nerve  of  all  the  senses;  and  he  has  actually  been  to  London, 
not  only  to  show  as  his  own  experiments,  what  had  many 
times  been  shown  before,  the  different  offices  of  the  spinal 
roots;  not  only  to  teach  the  English,  what  Mr  Shaw  had 
taught  him,  that  the  fifth  nerve  was  a  nerve  of  sensibility ;  but 
to  declare  the  inutility  of  the  optic,  olfactory,  and  acoustic 
nerves,  for  seeing,  or  smelling,  or  hearing !  Pursuing  a  train 
of  reckless  experiments  on  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  he 
produced,  no  doubt,  various  combinations  of  motion  or  the  loss 
of  motion ;  and  on  this  built  an  hypothesis  of  opposing  powers 
in  the  nervous  system,  as  much  contrasted,  by  its  uncertainty 
and  want  of  connexion  or  utility,  with  the  opinions  maintained 
by  Mr  Bell,  as  its  suggestion  was  with  the  philosophical  deduo- 
tions  from  whence  Mr  Bell's  opinions  were  derived.  We  do  not 
deny  that  M.  Magendie  has  had  the  merit  of  proving  some  of  Mr 
Bell's  conclusions  by  experiments  which  were  conclusive  and  sar 
tisfactory ;  and  we  would  willingly  extend  our  courtesy  to  a  phy- 
siologist of  his  nation  very  far.  Happily,  as  his  countrymen  have 
been  freed  from  the  oppressive  folly  of  the  old  system  of  things 
and  opinions,  there  is  yet  visible,  even  among  those  of  them 
who  are  distinguished  by  scientific  acquirement,  much  of  the 
good  old  propensity  to  regard  France  as  confessedly  the  wisest 
of  all  possible  countries,  the  first  beyond  all  comparison  in  all 
kinds  of  excellence.  Hence  it  is  that  they  possess  com  para* 
tively  lUtlc  acquaintance  with  what  is  done  in  other  countries* 
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.give  themselves  no'  trouble  about  the  progress  of  their  neigh** 
boors,  can  with  difficulty  imagine  anything  to  be,  or  to  have 
been,  invented  in  any  country  but  their  own — and  so,  often 
claim,  and  proclaim  with  much  solemnity,  and  at  least  half  in 
good  faith,  as  new,  what  all  the  world  but  themselves  have 
•known  long  before.  It  is  to  be  confessed,  however,  that  the 
iplea  of  ignorance  cannot  be  of  much  use  to  so  able  a  prose* 
xutor  of  physiological  science  as  M.  Magendie.  His  own  wri- 
-tings  inform  us  that  he  possessed  and  had  read  the  '  Idea  of  a 
>  New  Anatomy  of  the  Brain.'  He  quoted  it  in  1822 :  and  yet* 
in  the  following  year,  we  6nd  him  alluding  to  the  English  phy- 
siologist, not  as  th%  person  who  first  showed  that  different  por~ 
.tiens  of  nervous  matter  were  bestowed  for  different  purposes 
and  functions,  but  as  the  author  of  a  very  curious  discovery— 
that  of  the  faculty  by  which  the  sentiments  are  expressed  in 
the  countenance!  thus  avoiding  the  injustice  of  passing  Mr 
Bell  over  without  notice,  and  condescendingly  introducing  him 
io  the  grave  and  enlightened  members  of  the  institute,  as  a  kind 
of  clever  physiognomist.  This  is  surely  not  ignorance — nor  is 
it  self-delusion* 

• .  An  extreme,  admiration  of  the  French  schools  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  has  for  some  timeprevailed  inEngland,and  has  second^ 
*d,  in  no  small  degree,  the  exclusiveness  of  our  neighbours— *gi- 
-ving  success  to  their  boldest  attempts  to  wrest  from  us,  what,  witk 
less  pretension  and  less  haste  to  publish,  had  been  long  brought 
out  by  the  labours  of  our  own  countrymen*     When  M.  Afagen* 
die  was  in  London,  his  experiments  (setting  aside  their  crueUy, 
which  was,  however,  publicly  and  strongly  reprobated)  were 
•considered  so  new,  and  their  results  were  so  unexpected  and 
.thought  to  be  so  undeniable,  that  it  scarcely  occurred  to  those 
who  witnessed  them,  that  within  a  short  distapce  of  the  theatre 
in  which  they  were  performed,  the  most  useful  of  them  had  ao 
-tually  been  first  performed  by  Mr  Bell;  and  that  all  that  was 
•really  known  in  consequence  of  them*  all  which  was  of  a  na* 
tore  to  be  permanent,  all  in  fact  which  now  vests  unshaken, 
Jiad  there  been  pointed  out  originally,  and  again  and  again*  and 
year  after  year,  for  many  years.    In  France  suob  unreflecting 
•enthusiasm  would  have  been  lees  extraordinary*    Bichat,  a 
man  of  genius,  and  therefore  to  be  spoken  of  with  respect,  had 
but  a  lew  years  before  attempted  to  abrogate  all  ancient  autho- 
rities concerning  the  Nervous  system;  and  passing  over  all  thp 
writers  of  this  country  in  silence,  had  boldly  essayed  the  invenr 
-tfcm  of  a  system  of  his  own;  elevating  the  ganglia  into  little 
.brains,  and  assigning  sensation  and  motion  to  the  cerebrum* 
-This  hypothesis,  the  papers  on  the  nerves  by  Mr  Bell  b*fl 
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scattered  to  the  wind*,  never  to  assume  shape  or  body  more. 
Thus  disconcerted,  the  national  honour  was  concerned  in  getting 
up  some  new  opinions ;  and  the  process  of  observation  being  too 
slow  for  ardent  minds,  even  invention  failing,  Mr  Bell's  system 
was  kidnapped,  out  of  pure  patriotism— disfigured  a  little  that  its 
identity  might  be  a  little  confounded,  and  sent  back  for  the  edi- 
fication of  our  own  school,  to  be  received,  as  imposing  strangers 
generally  are,  until  they  are  found  out,  with  admiration,  and 
compliments,  and  delight.  An  eminent  English  anatomist,  how- 
ever, who  had  depreciated  Mr  Bell's  labours  in  no  very  measu- 
red terms,  mingling  his  admiration  of  Magendie  with  some  little 
consideration  for  himself,  and  preserving  a  remarkable  absti- 
nence of  allusion  to  Mr  Bell,  claims,  both  the  first  discoveries, 
and  the  inferences  which  led  to  subsequent  ones,  and  still,  by  an 
odd  fatality,  mistakes  the  nature  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  magnifies 
the  Frenchman  for  the  confirmation  he  had  afforded  him  con* 
cerning  the  nerves  of  the  spine ;  although  at  a  much  later  pe- 
riod, and  after  the  benefit,  no  doubt,  of  much  consideration,  he 
states  that  the  experiments  of  both  were  but  improvements  upon 
those  which  Mr  Bell  had  previously  performed ;  and  speaks  of 
the  Essays  on  the  Nerves  as  containing  valuable  facts,  and  as  ha- 
ving the  merit  which  belongs  to  originality. 

On  the  subject  of  any,  or  all  of  these  claims,  we  imagine  Mr 
Bell  feels  very  little  uneasiness.  He  is  only  paying  the  price 
which  discoverers  have  always  paid  to  the  selfish  ambition  of 
their  fellow>creatures, — of  those  especially  who,  travelling  in  the 
same  path,  feel  some  natural  disappointment  when  they  find 
they  have  overlooked  the  treasures  which  lay  by  its  side ;  and, 
forgetting  how  6ure  and  impartial  are  the  judgments  of  poste- 
rity, first  desperately  deny  the  value  of  the  prize,  and  then  claim 
it  for  themselves.  A  retrospect  of  the  controversies  and  heart- 
burnings of  men  of  science  in  past  times,  is  the  surest  remedy 
for  any  disquiet  which  a  renewal  of  such  proceedings  may  pos- 
sibly communicate,  even  to  those  who  have  the  most  positive 
conviction  of  the  priority  of  their  own  claims.  The  discoverer 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  a  discovery  which,  if  measured 
by  its  consequences  on  physiology  and  on  medicine,  was  the 
greatest  ever  made  since  physic  was  cultivated,  suffers  no  dimi- 
nution of  his  reputation  in  our  day,  from  the  incredulity  with 
which  his  doctrine  was  received  by  some,  the  effrontery  with 
which  it  was  claimed  by  others,  or  the  knavery  with  which  it 
was  attributed  to  former  physiologists,  by  those  who  could  not 
deny,  and  would  not  praise  it,  The  very  names  of  these  envi- 
ous and  dishonest  enemies  of  Harvey  are  scarcely  remembered ; 
and  the  honour  of  this  great  discovery  now  rests,  beyond  all  dia- 
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pate,  with  the  great  philosopher  who  made  it  If  we  are  no  lesrf 
j  net  to  William  Hunter,  as  the  first  to  discover  the  functions  of 
the  lymphatics,  we  are  not  influenced  in  our  decision  by  the 
acrimony  with  which  he  defended  it  from  the  grasping  ambi- 
tion of  another  great  man,  who  was  here  at  least  a  follower,  and 
not,  as  he  wished  to  be  thought,  a  leader.  Removed,  though  ne- 
ver so  little,  from  the  immediate  time  and  scene  of  warfare,  we 
feel  no  difficulty  in  awarding  to  one  party  the  victory,  which  in 
the  heat  and  confusion  of  conflict,  both  parties  so  confidently 
claimed*  The  immediate  reception  of  truth,  or  even  the  parti- 
cular manner  in  which  it  is  first  received  by  the  public,  ought 
not  to  be  a  matter  of  extreme  anxiety,  to  those  who,  by  their  ta- 
lents and  industry,  are  happy  enough  to  be  able  to  advance  it: 
For  the  labours  they  undergo  in  the  cause,  are  rather  perform- 
ed, than  directed,  by  them*  The  annals  of  human  knowledge 
teach  us,  that  its  progress,  like  the  advancement  of  men  to- 
wards moral  excellence,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  revelation, 
made  through  the  agency  of  a  succession  of  individuals,  whose 
intelligence  surpasses,  in  successive  ages,  that  of  the  great  mass 
of  their  species ;  men  permitted  for  great  ends,  to  comprehend, 
with  unusual  clearness,  some  portion  of  created  things,  and  to 
look  through  parts  at  least,  of  the  comprehensive  design  of  na- 
ture, with  a  more  pervading  vision  than  ordinary  observers ;  or, 
perhaps,  to  obtain  more  intense  perceptions  of  that  ideal  beau- 
ty, or  harmony,  or  perfection,  which  even  they  can  never  fully 
comprehend.  Each  fulfils  his  allotted  task ;  some  promote  and 
forward  natural  knowledge,  and  some  encourage  our  moral  as- 
pirations ;  some  direct  and  inform,  some  rouse  and  elevate,— 
but  all  improve  their  fellow-creatures.  Some  devise,  and  some 
execute ;  some  merely  project  what  they  have  not  time  to  per- 
form, and  others  perform  what  they  have  not  genius  to  project; 
some,  by  an  intuitive  vision,  or  peculiar  felicity  of  nature,  be* 
hold  afar  off,  and  soon  become  possessors  of  what  are  to  others 
the  objects  of  slow  and  painful  attainment :  to  some  the  gift  of 
tongues  is  given, — to  some  that  of  prophecy.  But  an  unerring 
hand  guides  all  the  stages  of  this  great  progression ;  and  truth, 
which  for  ever  steadily  advances,  is  always  duly  apportioned  at 
last,  to  those  great  benefactors  of  human  science  and  virtue,  who 
have  been  permitted  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  it  for  ends  full  of  be** 
nefit  to  mankind.  In  the  mysterious  government  of  the  world* 
the  highest  privileges  of  intellect  are  so  often  associated  with 
counterbalancing  infirmities,  that  those  who  are  permitted  to  de- 
serve the  gratitude  of  their  age,  may  be  well  content,  if,  without 
incurring  this  sad  penance,  they  merely  suffer  from  the  little 
hostility,  or  little  arts  of  those  whom  vanity  alone  has  elevated 
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into  rivalry.  Satisfied  with  ttflivihg  atfideno*  within  their  ow» 
hronsts.  mad  not  despising  the  opinion  of  their  fellow  men,  they 
should  neither  be  surprised  nor  grieved,  far  less  should  they  te 
soured  or  irritated,  it  that  justice  is  for  a  time  withheld  front 
them,  which  is  always  unerringly  rendered  in  the  end. 
*   To  this  Exposition  of  the  Natural  System  of  the  Nerves  of  the 

Human  Body,  then,  by  Mr  Bell,  little  or  nothing  has  yet  bee* 
added  by  physiologists,  at  home  or  abroad.  What  has  bee*  die* 
eovered  in  the  same  department  by  some  of  the  foreign  anaUn 
mists,  merely  confirms  some  of  the  circumstances  on  which  the 
Exposition  rests.  On  the  continent,  as  well  as  in  this  country, 
the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  describe  this  part  of  the  hu- 
man body,  is  very  generally  conoeded  to  him*  The  difficulty 
of  some  of  the  experiments,  may  make  the  cautious  withhold  an 
unqualified  assent  to  the  whole  of  his  views  and  opinions:  But 
the  discoveries  taken  altogether,  relating  to  the  functions  of  the 
Nerves,  are,  we  need  hardly  say,  universally  allowed  to  be  among 
the  most  important,  we  believe  we  might  say  the  most  import- 
ant, which  have  enriched  physiology  in  the  present  age*  Mr 
Bell  was  the  first  to  show  that  the  ganglions,  instead  of  cutting 
off  sensation,  were  necessary  appendages  on  the  roots  of  all  nerves, 
whose  office  it  is  to  bestow  common  sensibility.  He  showed  thai 
thirty-one  nerves  went  off  in  regular  succession,  from  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow,  similar  in  their  composition  and  in  their 
functions;  that  they  had  each  two  roots,  one  bestowing  the 
power  of  motion,  and  the  other  sensibility ;  that  the.  tractus  mo* 
torius  was  a  column  extending  from  the  origin  of  the  third  nerve 
to  the  termination  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  that  all  the  nerves 
that  went  off  from  it  were  muscular  nerves*  He  proved  that  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves  was  the  source  of  sensibility  to  the  head  and 
face,  and  to  all  the  interior  parts  of  the  head ;  that  the  two  nerves 
to  the  face  were  different  in  function, — the  one  being  a  branch 
of  this  fifth,  and  therefore  the  nerve  of  sensibility,  and  the  other 
a  nerve  without  a  ganglion,  a  muscular  nerve;  and  by  decisive 
experiments,  he  proved,  that  when  die  one  was  cut,  sensation 
was  taken  away ;  and  when  the  other  was  cut,  the  parte  were 
deprived  of  motion. 

<  These  were  most  important  discoveries ;  simple  and  very  in* 
telligible :  But  his  observations  on  the  next  subject,  the  reepira* 
tory  nerves,  were  necessary  to  crown  the  whole.  The  reader, 
however,  must  be  a  student  of  anatomy,  in  order  to  comprehend 
the  value  of  them ;  he  must  have  had  experience  of  the  extra-* 
ordinary  intricacy  of  the  nerves,  before  he  can  acknowledge  his 
obligations  to  this  author.  These  form  the  great  outline  of 
Mr  Bell's  discoveries;  but  they  are  supported  by  investigations 
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into  the  ftsnciiena  fef  (be  different  organs  i  As,  for  example 
the  actions  of  the  throat,  the  motions  of  the  nostrils,  the  ao 
tiona  of  respiration,  the  effeots  of  passion,  the  uses  of  the  appa? 
ratns  around  the  eye,  &c,  each  of  which  might  form  a  distinct 
essay :  And,  we  may  add,  any  one  perusing  these  essays,  evei* 
if  be  understands  nothing  of  the  Nervous  system,  would  be  led 
to  acknowledge  our  author's  merits  in  the  minute  detail,  patience, 
and  ingenuity  evinced  in  each. 

•  That  further  discoveries  remain  to  be  made,  nobody  is  more 
convinced  than  Mr  Bell  himself.  To  some,  indeed,  he  distinct* 
Jy  points ;  and  some  he  may  perhaps  illustrate,  in  the  new  scene 
of  exertion  on  which,  with  the  experience  of  mature  age,— with 
the  accumulated  wisdom  of  a  studious  life, — and  with  undimi* 
nished  energy,  he  is  now  entering.*  But  should  he  do  no  more 
than  he  has  already  done,  be  may  very  pardonably  indulge  in 
the  complacent  reflection,  that  for  many  discoveries  hereafter  to 
be  made  by  others,  his  works  must  be  the  guide  and  the  exam* 
pie.  He  has  shown  bow  views  conceived  by  one  mind  are  to  be 
established,  so  as  to  be  presented  with  conviction  to  the  minds  of 
others.  He  has  cleared  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  overgrown  un- 
til his  time  with  the  weedy  speculations  of  all  past  ages;  and  ha* 
ving  shown  that  the  soil  richly  deserves  the  labours  of  cultiva* 
tion,  he  has  also  indicated  the  direction  in  which  that  labour 
may  be  most  profitably  applied* 

Of  the  ultimate  processes  by  which  our  intellect  is  opened, 
through  the  windows  of  the  senses,  and  by  means  of  nerves,  to 
some  of  the  properties  of  the  exernal  world,  no  less  than  of  the 
hidden  processes  of  thought,  feeling,  and  imagination,  we  are 
yet  unquestionably  in  a  state  of  very  profound  ignorance*  We 
trace  nature  into  her  laboratories,  ana  find  everything  of  rare 
and  carious  construction ;  we  sometimes  can  even  ascertain  the 
tools  and  materials  with  which  her  miraculous  designs  are  effect- 
ed ;  but  we  never  find  her  actually  at  work.  Nor  is  it  probable 
that  we  shall  ever  attain  a  knowledge  which  is  not  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  our  existence,  or  ever  be  able  to  explain  why, 
one  expansion  of  nerves  should  enable  the  brain  to  receive  im- 
pressions through  an  optical  instrument,  or  another  to  receive 
the  impression  of  sounds,  or  another  of  odorous  particles  flying 
off  from  other  substances,  invisible,  inaudible,  and  to  touch  im- 
palpable. The  same  mystery  will,  perhaps,  for  ever  hang  over, 
the  internal  sense  on  which  the  motions  of  the  heart,  and  the 


*  Mr  Bell  is  appointed  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  London  Uni- 
vtm%y. 
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unfelt  actions  of  the  stomach  intimately  depend,  and  in  eon* 
sequence  of  which,  whether  we  sleep  or  are  awake,  or  take  exer- 
cise or  rest,  they  perform  functions,  from  injancy  to  age,  on  the 
continuance  of  which  our  life,  corporeal  and  mental,  altogether 
depends.     Much  time  has  been  wasted  on  these  recondite  ques- 
tions, and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  the  more  useful  and 
exact  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  the  Nervous  system,  contribu- 
ting nervous  energy  according  to  the  office  and  necessities  of  the 
separate  organs,  has  been  left  for  later  discoverers.   Engaged  in 
subtile  disquisitions  touching  life  and  death,  and  the  reciprocal 
influence  of  the  body  and  the  soul,  physiologists  forgot  to  bring 
their  philosophy  down  to  earth,  that  it  might  be  applied  to  use- 
ful purposes.  Hotly  debating  the  disputed  doctrines  of  vibration, 
or  a  nervous  fluid,  as  the  medium  of  sensation,  volition,  and  the 
power  of  motion ;  dilating  through  many  argumentative  pages 
upon  the  tenuity,  velocity,  and  nutritious,  alkaline  or  explosive 
properties  of  a  fluid,  of  which  neither  they  nor  anybody  else  had 
ever  seen  a  single  drop,  it  seldom  occurred  to  the  disputants  to 
question  the  actual  possession  of  any  of  these  properties  by  the 
nerves,  and  never  to  examine  into  their  actual  powers  and  offices. 
Men's  researches,  however,  have  now  taken  a  new  direction; 
and  their  ambition,  though  less  lofty,  has  been  fixed  on  objects, 
more  within  their  reach.     Future  investigators  may  trace  the 
separate  nerves  of  volition,  and  of  involuntary  actions,  to  their 
very  source, — follow  the  intricate  fibrils  up  into  the  medullary 
substance  of  the  brain,  demonstrate  their  integrity  there,  or  pur- 
sue their  origin  into  the  grey  substance,  and  make  intelligible 
and  clear  all  the  singular  arrangements  of  the  cerebral  mass.  .The 
lateral  columns  may  be  shown  to  have  a  greater  extent,  and  more 
multiplied  influences.     The  nerves  of  each  distinct  function, 
may  be  found  to  form  a  distinct  system,  though  involved  with 
other  systems,  both  anatomically  and  physiologically ;  and  these 
systems  may  be  traced  successfully  to  one  or  more  centres  in  the 
grey  portions  of  the  nervous  mass, — to  several,  each  the  centre 
or  source  of  the  separate  system, — or  to  one,  the  great  centre  or 
source  from  which  all  the  systems  derive  their  manifold  proper- 
ties.  The  great  sympathetic,  or  intercostal  system,  may  become 
clearly  understood,  with  the  extent  of  the  dependencies  and  re- 
lations of  the  circulating,  digestive,  and  other  functions,  and  all 
which  relates  to 

"  This  knot  intrinsicate 
Of  life," 

may  finally  be  apprehended  by  the  faculties  of  man. 

Between' the  facility  of  imagining  these  and  many  other  ar- 
rangements, and  the  skill  and  labour  required  for  their  proof,  the 
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difference,  however,  is  immense ;  and  none  can  ever  advance  to- 
wards the  demonstration  of  what  may  yet  have  been  eternally 
true,  except  by  long-continued  observations,  made  without  par- 
tiality or  haste,  and  by  occasional  experiments  conceived  in  a  phi- 
losophical spirit,  and  practised  with  the  extremest  care.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  limit  conjecture.  The  light  of  imagination  may  some- 
times be  advantageously  thrown  over  regions  of  discovery  yet 
unexplored,  as  the  torch  of  the  practised  guide  is  held  so  as  to 
illumine  caverns,  into  which  the  prudent  traveller  can  hardly 
venture  to  step.  It  is  only  when  descriptions,  founded  on  such 
transient  vie ws,  and  gathered  by  such  unsteady  gleams,  are  given 
to  the  public  as  faithful  and  secure  directions,  that  any  harm  or 
danger  can  arise.  They  who  aspire  to  perpetuity  of  honour,  and 
would,  in  good  faith,  communicate  instruction  to  the  world, 
must  venture  farther,  and  labour  more, — must  dare  to  de- 
scend, and  submit  to  creep,  and  struggle  to  climb, — must  bear 
frequent  disappointments,  and  endure  many  repetitions  of  un- 
successful trials, — that,  at  last,  leaving  nothing  unexamined, 
they  may  record  their  investigations,  not  in  the  seductive  cha- 
racters of  novelty  only,  but  in  the  unerring  and  durable  lines 
of  truth. 


Art.  VIII. — An  Inaugural  Discourse,  pronounced  on  the  occasion 
of  opening  the  Theatre  of  the  City  of  London  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution,  in  Aldersgate  Street,  on  Friday,  April  24, 
1828.  By  Thomas  Denman,  Esq.,  Common  Sergeant  of  Lon- 
don.   London.    Wilson.     1828. 


T 


he  establishment  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution  in  London, 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1823,  has  been  frequently  referred 
to  as  an  event  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  general 
education.  Its  immediate  consequence  was,  as  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  the  country  expected,  the  adoption  of 
the  plan  in  the  provincial  towns;  and  although  the  distresses 
which  soon  after  followed  materially  obstructed  the  progress 
of  the  system,  it  is  most  pleasing  to  find,  that  the  effects 
of  those  bad  times  have  been  of  short  continuance,  and  that  in 
some  places,  where  the  rising  seminaries  of  popular  instruction 
had  drooped  the  most,  they  have  now  regained  their  strength, 
and  are  nearly  as  flourishing  as  before  the  calamitous  visitation 
of  1825,  while  those  that  had  suffered  less  are  making  more  ra- 
pid advances. 
The  diffusion  of  the  original  system  through  the  country  was 
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•hardly  a  more  natural,  or  a  more  immediate  consequence  of  the 
proceedings  in  November  1823,  than  the  adoption  of  a  similar 
plan  by  persons  engaged,  like  mechanics,  in  the  pursuits  of  active 
life,  but  in  a  higher  station  and  easier  circumstances.  Early  in 
•1835,  some  young  men,  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  under 
4he  superintendence  of  Messrs  John  Smith,  John  Abel  Smith, 
and  George  Grote,  and  with  their  zealous  assistance,  formed 
themselves  into  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  those 
-advantages  of  education,  from  which  the  habits  of  a  busy  lift 
are  apt  to  exclude  the  trading  and  professional  part  of  the  comt» 
snunitv.  The  numbers  that  immediately  joined  them  at  once 
proved  the  demand  for  this  new  Institution,  and  the  certainty  «f 
its  success ;  showing,  that  they  who  wanted  instruction  were 
sensible  of  its  value.  Four  hundred  members  were  at  once  en- 
rolled, but  the  average  has  been  sue  hundred.  The  subscription 
was  limited  to  two  guineas  a-year ;  and  with  assistance  from  the 
President,  Mr  John  Smith,  a  man  to  be  venerated  for  His  con- 
stant, but  judicious  support  of  all  good  measures,  and  from  the 
vice-presidents,  they  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  spacious  pre* 
anises  in  Aldersgate  Street,  and  to  build  a  Lecture  Room  ad- 
joining to  them.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  opening  this,  that 
the  Discourse  now  before  us  was  delivered. 

*"      JL  0O  OODOnvB  Oz   vOlS  xBBn  vUUOfi  8TO  OI  fc^FO  RtflvS  ,    vilO  .LnOFaFV 

and  the  Lectures.  The  former  was  established  in  April  1826, 
and  already  contains  above  2000  volumes.  Nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  that  the  advantages  of  a  mere  Library  of  reference 
are  extremely  limited ;  to  make  books  really  useful  they  must 
be  read  at  home.  Accordingly,  this  collection  is  allowed  to  cir- 
culate—each member  being.allowed.two  volumes  at  a  time ;  and 
the  average  issued  each  day  is  upwards  of  100  volumes. 

The  lectures  have,  even  under  the  inconvenience  of  a  hire* 
room,  for  the  temporary  purpose,  gone  on  without  interruption  ; 
one  at  least  being  delivered  every  week,  and  very  frequently 
two ;  and  they  have  treated  of  most  branches  of  Science  and 
Literature.  Classes  for  the  most  useful  languages  have,  at  the 
same  time,  been  taught ;  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 
By  these  instructions,  a  large  portion  of  the  members  have  be- 
nefited ;  and  a  report  now  before  us,  after  observing  that  other 
studies  have  been  occasionally  pursued,  as  Shorthand  and  the 
use  of  the  Globes,  adds  this  gratifying  statement,  '  that  as  often 
.'  as  any  number  of  persons  may  happen  to  concur  in  attachment 
'  to  any  particular  science,  it  has  been  the  duty,  as  well  as  the 
'  pleasure,  of  the  Committee,  to  afford  them  the  amplest  facilities 
*  for  studying  it.' 
:    Thus  tar  the  Institution  is*  formed  upon  the  model  of  the  Mo- 
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panics'  Institution;  bat  an  interesting  addition  has  been  made  to 
the  plan.  One  night  in  each  week  is  set  apart  for  diawnaajng 
Historical,  Moral*  and  Political  questions;  avoiding,  of  course,  all 
subjects  of  a  party  or  purely  controversial  nature.  This  branch  of 
the  establishment,  although  at  first  objected  to  from  the  appro* 
henskm  of  its  abuse,  and  perhaps  still  more  from  the  fear  ofex* 
citing  alarm,  has  been  found  to  answer  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  its  advocates.  '  The  subjects  considered,'  says  th6 
report,  *  though  usually  solid  and  scientific,  have  been  so  hand* 
c  led  as  constantly  to  keep  alive  and  captivate  the  attention  of 

*  the  class.  The  number  of  members  engaged  in  it  has  been  un- 
'  usually  great :  and  the  Committee  have  remarked  with  plea? 
4  sure,  how  much  it  has  instigated  the  members  to  seek  the  requi? 

*  site  previous  instruction  by  private  reading  in  the  Library.  Aor 

*  ceptable  and  interesting  as  this  class  has  proved,  it  is  still  more 
'  valuable  from  the  habits  which  it  tends  to  form  among  the 

*  members,  of  investigating  and  explaining  the  reasons  for  their 
?  opinions,  and  of  hearing  and  canvassing  the  arguments  urged 
§  kjL opponents.' 

The  plan  of  this  Institution  has  been  adopted  elsewhere,  in- 
eluding  the  weekly  discussions.  At  the  west  end  of  the  town, 
and  in  Southwark,  similar  associations  have  been  formed ;  the 
former  already  reckoning  above  700  members*  It  is  a  remarkable 
and  gratifying  circumstance  that  these  Institutions  have  net  been 
.  materially  injured  by  the  commercial  distresses.  The  largest* 
indeed,  the  Western,  was  formed  at  the  very  period  of  the  great* 
est  embarrassments. 

Of  the  Discourse  with  which  the  New  Building  was  opened, 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  high  admiration.  The 
great  celebrity  of  its  author,  indeed,  while  it  was  calculated  to 
raise  expectations,  which  few  beside  himself  could  satisfy,  af- 
forded, at  the  same  time,  an  ample  guarantee  against  their  dis- 
appointment. No  one  who  reads  it  will  rise  from  the  perusal; 
without  being  both  instructed  and  gratified ;  and  the  only  ob* 
jection  to  Which  it  is  exposed,  is  the  most  flattering  that  can 
be  brought  against  such  a  production  :  it  is  too  short, — the  roads- 
ter desires  to  have  more.  Not  that  there  is  anything  slight 
or  jejune  in  the  handling  of  the  subjects;  on  the  contrary,  each 
successive  topic  is  treated  in  a  manner  as  searching  as  the  style 
is  eloquent  and  impressive.  But  we  feel  that  the  learned  au- 
thor would  have  gratified  us  more,  if  he  had  dwelt  longer  upon 
some  matters ;  and  had  given  his  audience  credit  for  more  pa* 
tienc?  than  his  modesty  has  disposed  him  to  expect  from  them. 
We  could  willingly  give  our  readers  the  whole  of  this  admirable 
discourse,  but  that  our  limits  prescribe  selectioq.    The  (pllow* 
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ing  sentences  well  state  the  advantages  of  combining  a  literary 
taste  with  commercial  pursuits* 

<  The  very  least  advantage  that  can  arise,  is  the  acquisition,  by  great 
numbers,  of  a  taste  for  English  Literature*  Let  us  pause  for  a  moment, 
to  consider  the  extent  and  value  of  this  alone.  Ask  yourselves,  if  any 
prospect  of  emolument  would  tempt  you  to  forego  it ;  and  in  observing 
others,  contrast  the  man  of  active  habits,  who  can  devote  his  hours  of  lei- 
sure to  this  intellectual  gratification*  with  him  who  is  destitute  of  such 
a  resource.  Most  of  us  have  observed,  in  various  departments  of  life,  strong 
natural  talents,  acting  with  marvellous  precision  in  some  narrow  round  of 
daily  employment,  but,  from  the  want  of  general  cultivation,  incompetent 
to  any  other  effort.  How  lamentable  a  waste  of  time  would  have  been 
reclaimed  in  such  cases,  had  all  the  faculties  been  taught  activity !  how 
many  starts  of  unseemly  irritation,  how  many  tedious  hours  of  languor, 
would  have  been  avoided  1  How  many  low-thoughted  cares  of  sordid 
gain,  how  much  degrading  sensual  indulgence,  would  have  been  changed 
for  the  purest  enjoyments,  at  once  independent  and  social  in  their  nature, 
delighting  the  mind  in  its  intervals  of  idleness,  and  bracing  it  for  the  more 
cheerful  and  effective  discharge  of  duty  1 

'  The  character  here  alluded  to  is  fast  disappearing  from  among  us,  and 
will  shortly  exist  in  tradition  only.  The  same  degree  of  ignorance  and  in- 
tellectual apathy,  is  from  henceforth  rendered  impossible,  by  the  all-perva- 
ding activity  of  the  periodical  press.  But  we  are  become  so  familiar  with 
the  means  by  which  the  mighty  machine  carries  on  its  civilizing  process, 
as  to  be  in  some  danger  of  undervaluing,  if  not  forgetting,  the  service  per- 
formed. Even  while  that  great  object,  the  extinction  of  unlettered  barba- 
rism, is  in  a  rapid  course  of  accomplishment,  we  are  often  invidiously  told 
of  what  is  of  necessity  left  undone,  and  reminded  of  the  poet's  disparaging 
sarcasm  against  "  a  little  learning.*'  Assuredly  an  ampler  supply  is  much 
to  be  desired :  but  a  beginning  must  be  made.  The  progress  of  accumu- 
lation is  by  nature  slow  and  gradual ;  and  the  smallest  portion  of  learning 
is  better  than  none  at  all, — partly  for  its  own  intrinsic  value,  and  still  more 
as  the  indispensable  forerunner  of  further  acquisitions.' 

.  Having  spoken  of '  tracing  the  illustrious  family  of  our  poets, 
4  through  an  unbroken  pedigree,  from  Byron  back  to  Shak- 
«  speare,'  he  breaks  out  in  this  fine  passage  :— 

'  At  the  sound  of  that  great  name,  I  pause  for  a  moment.  Not  ambi- 
tions to  break  a  lance  with  the  long  train  of  our  eminent  critics,  who  have 
exercised  their  talents  in  his  praise,  I  will  merely  observe,  that  their  eulo- 
gies always  succeed  in  raising  our  estimation  of  the  writers,  but  have  uni- 
formly failed  to  do  justice  to  their  subject.  A  few  simple  facts  record  the 
praise  of  Shakspeare, — the  insatiable  demand  for  his  works— the  swarming 
theatres,  which  find  them  ever  new  and  delightful — the  pride  with  which 
real  dramatic  genius  aims  at  embodying  his  conceptions,  while  it  disdains 
to  receive  its  task  from  any  meaner  hand.  His  power  is  manifested  in  tears 
and  smiles,  in  agony  and  rapture,  on  its  first  display  to  the  sensibility  of  youth, 
and  in  the  tranquil  delight  of  reflecting  age,  on  the  hundredth  repetition ; 
in  the  permanency  imparted  to  our  language  by  the  richness,  the  strength, 
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the  ever»varying  meet  of  bit  style ;  in  the  gentle,  yet  generous  spirit,  the 
sympathy  with  all  the  kindly  affections,  the  high  feelings  of  magnanimity 
and  honour,  by  which  he  has  produced  a  las ting  effect  on  the  character  of 
Englishmen.'  , 

The  mention  of  Sbakspeare  reminds  the  orator  of  *  a  very 

*  homely  fact,  yet  not  unseasonable  on  this  occasion,'  that  bis  im- 
mortal works  were  chiefly  composed  in  the  metropolis ;  and  thence 
he  takes  occasion  to  remind  his  audience,  that  in  the  midst  of 
London  and  its  thronged  engagements,  and  in  the  bustle  too  of 
1ms  official  life,  Bacon  composed  his  Novum  Organum ;  and  that 
the  same  vast  capital  was  a  choice  scene  of  Newton's  labouas* 
Whether  these  facts  be  put '  magi*  rhetoricej  or  not,  the  follow- 
ing matter  which  they  introduce,  is  as  happy  in  itself,  and  as; 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  as  it  is  felicitous  in  its  connexion 
with  the  preceding  part  of  the  discourse. 

*  It  was  in  this  city,  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  undoubtedly,  per- 
haps  ontbis  very  spot,  that  Milton,  a  native  of  London,  composed  the  su- 
bHmest  of  all  human  compositions.  His  careful  biographer,  Mr  Todd,  has 
so  described  the  situation  of  his  house,  as  to  make  it  highly  probable  that 
we  are  now  assembled  on  its  site.  It  was  then  "  a  handsome  garden-bouse 

*  in  Aldersgate  Street,  situated  at  the  end  of  an  entry,  that  he  might  avoid 
"  the  noise  and  disturbance  of  the  street.  Here  he  received  into  his  bouse 
u  a  few  pupils,  the  sons  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  he  proceeded 
u  wkh  cheerfulness  in  the  noblest  employment  of  mankind,  that  of  instruct- 
"  ing  others  in  knowledge  and  virtue/'  With  what  approbation  would  his 
free  spirit  look  down  on  the  work  you  have  achieved  !  How  congenial  to 
his  own  profound  and  most  liberal  views  of  education,  the  business  which 
now  engages  us  I  how  gratifying  to  have  foreknown,  that  the  same  scene, 
in  which  a  few  were  then  urged  by  him  to  painful  studies  in  certain  branches 
of  learning,  would  be  eagerly  resorted  to  by  hundreds,  as  a  theatre  for 
teaching  everything  that  science  and  letters  can  bestow ! 

'  These  recollections,  however  interesting,  I  might  have  abstained  from 
reviving  in  your  minds,  but  for  the  practical  inference,  which  grows  out  of 
them.  The  splendid  names  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  of  Newton  and 
Bacon,  are  not  the  only  ones  by  which  the  argument  may  be  maintained  i 
for  almost  all  the  literary  trophies  that  dignify  our  country,  have  been 
earned  in  London,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  by  men  engaged  in  the 
active  concerns  of  life.  If  they  then,  "  in  populous  cities  pent,"  in  the 
thronged  abodes  of  trade,  and  politics,  and  pleasure,  could  give  their  ima- 
gination so  wide  a  range,  or  task  their  reason  with  speculations  so  abstruse 
and  severe,  shall  we  effeminately  decline  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  toils, 
merely  because  we  live  in  die  place  where  they  were  performed,  and  give 
some  hours  of  our  time  to  occupations  akin  to  theirs  ?  Shall  we  not  ra- 
ther exemplify  the  truth  taught  by  experience,  that  the  necessity  of  ap- 
propriating time,  imposed  by  the  exigencies  of  active  life,  may  be  made 
available  for  every  useful  purpose  ?  that  some  portion  of  leisure  may  be 
carved  out  of  every  day,  and  cannot  be  so  well  employed,  as  in  extending 
•ur  knowledge,  and  multiplying  our  attainments  ?' 
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We  add  tbe  conclusion,  not  only  for  the  singular  excellence 
of  the  composition,  bat  still  more  for  the  incalculable  import- 
ance of  the  sentiments  which  it  conveys.  The  address  to  men 
of  the  order  from  which  those  Juries  are  taken,  who  have  to  de- 
cide every  question  of  moment  between  the  government  and  the 
people,  is  well  worthy  of  the  deepest  reflection.  We  have  lived 
in  times  when  the  office  of  jurors  alone  saved  the  liberties  of 
the  country.  May  the  day  be  far  distant  when  such  an  appeal 
shall  again  be  made !  but  if  made,  the  improvement  which  has 
been  effected  in  the  interval,  will  give  us  new  securities  that  it 
cannot  be  in  vain. 

«  To  this  class  to  whose  advantage  your  exertions  hare  been  devoted, 
belongs  tbe  profession  of  the  Law,— a  profession,  so  much  interwoven  in 
all  the  affairs  of  men,  and  on  whose  integrity  such  absolute  reliance  must 
be  placed,  that  in  them  the  elevation  of  character  produced  by  literary  ha- 
bits is  a  positive  gain  to  the  public  From  the  same  class  also  those  Juries 
are  drawn,  who  form  the  only  real  safeguard  of  all  our  rights.  The  truth 
can  never  be  too  often  repeated.  But  if  juries  are  deficient  either  in  in- 
telligence or  independence,  if  their  minds  are  unenlightened  or  their  spirit 
servile,  farewell  to  the  blessings  of  tliat  boasted  ordinance !  it  will  then  be, 
as  it  has  often  already  been,  but  an  engine  for  effecting  crooked  designs, 
and  a  cloak  for  disguising  them  !  Farewell  to  the  hopes  of  legal  and  judi« 
cial  reformation,  of  short,  and  cheap,  and  simple  methods  of  procedure, 
which,  it  is  now  apparent,  can  only  be  expected  from  the  practical  good 
sense  of  a  vigilant,  a  well-informed,  and  a  considerate  Public. 

'  In  still  higher  regions  of  political  science,  in  the  exalted  sphere  of  Go* 
vernment  and  Legislation,  the  action  and  reaction  of  theory  and  practice 
will  strike  out  still  more  extensive  good.  Few  members  of  this  Institu- 
tion probably  are  without  some  influence  in  parliamentary  election,  and 
many  may,  at  some  period,  be  themselves  elected :  many  may  be  appoint- 
ed to  a  share  in  the  executive  administration  of  public  affairs.  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  these  rights,  and  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  what  stronger  sti- 
mulus than  the  hope  of  serving  our  country,  by  the  application  of  just 
principles  to  such  important  ends  ?  what  more  encouraging  support  than 
a  free  intercourse  with  kindred  minds,  long  exercised  in  similar  discus- 
sions ?  what  sweeter  reward,  than  the  consciousness  of  struggling — not 
at  all  times  unsuccessfully — for  the  great  interests  of  mankind,  for  the  sa- 
cred cause  of  truth  and  justice,  of  freedom  and  humanity  ? 

'  I  wish  these  weighty  considerations  bad  been  urged  by  a  more  power- 
ful advocate.  They  are  a  theme  for  talents  of  the  highest  order,  acting 
freely,  in  perfect  leisure,  undisturbed  and  undivided.  He  who,  without 
any  of  these,  has  now  rather  invited  your  own  reflection  to  the  noblest 
subject  than  discoursed  upon  it,  felt  it  impossible  to  decline  the  task, 
which  a  top  partial  kindness  assigned  him.  This  was  forbidden,  not  only 
by  his  sympathy  with  your  feelings,  but  by  the  sentiments  of  esteem  and 
confidence  which  be  has  long  cherished  towards  his  respectable  friends, 
the  promoters  of  your  Institution,  and  by  his  attachment  to  that  illustri* 
out  City  to  which  he  is  proud  to  belong.    For  nothing  can  so  effectually 
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contribute  to  the  prosperity  and  honour  of  London,  as  the  emulous  ad- 
vance of  her  tons  in  the  career  of  Science  and  Literature.  He  trusts  that 
his  seal  may  in  some  degree  supply  what  is  wanting  in  ability ;  and  he 
can  offer  at  least  his  testimony  as  a  witness,  speaking  from  experience  and 
observation,  to  the  value  of  literary  pursuits  as  means  of  happiness.  Tbey 
are,  in  truth,  in  the  language  of  that  lesson  imbibed  in  bis  early  years, 
"  the  nourishment  of  youth,  the  delight  of  age ;  the  ornament  of  prosper- 
u  ous  life,  the  refuge  and  consolation  of  adversity ;  the  companion  of  our 
"  weary  travels,  of  our  rural  solitudes,  of  our  sleepless  nignts."  These 
words  were  uttered  near  two  thousand  years  ago  by  the  great  Statesman 
and  orator  of  Rome,  who  in  those  characters  performed  but  a  fleeting  ser- 
vice to  his  own  country ;  while,  as  a  Philosopher  and  a  man  of  Letters,  be 
has  conferred  benefits  on  all  mankind  which  must  be  felt  while  the  world 
endures/  , 


Art.  IX. — Supplement  to  the  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scot' 
tish  Language :  Illustrating  the  Words  in  their  different  Signi- 
fications, by  Examples  from  Ancient  and  Modern  Writers; 
showing  their  Affinity  to  those  of  other  Languages,  and  especially 
the  Northern ;  explaining  many  Terms,  which,  though  now  ob- 
solete in  England,  were  formerly  common  to  both  Countries ;  and 
Elucidating  National  Rites,  Customs,  and  Institutions,  in  their 
Analogy  to  those  of  other  Nations.  By  John  Jam)  kson,  D.D. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
and  Associate  of  the  First  Class  on  the  Royal  Foundation  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  In  2  vole,  4to.  Edinburgh, 
1825. 

Tt  is  now  full  twenty  years  since  we  noticed  the  original  work, 
•■•  of  which  a  Supplement,  equal  in  size  to  that  original,^  is 
now  before  us.  On  that  occasion  we  took  the  liberty  to  point 
out  some  deficiencies,  which  have  been  since  amply  supplied, 
both  by  the  author's  own  enthusiastic  diligence,  and  the  con- 
tributions which  have  poured  in,  in  aid  of  it,  from  all  possible) 
quarters.  It  is  now,  we  think,  a  very  considerable,  and  nearly 
a  complete  work;  and  must  be  regarded  with  interest,  not 
merely  by  the  philologist  or  student  of  languages,  but  by  all 
who  are  curious  about  old  customs,  superstitions,  and  opinions, 
or  the  gradual  change  of  manners  and  occupations  in  society  for 
the  last  five  hundred  years.  Of  all  these  things,  the  vestiges  are 
left  far  more  surely  in  the  language  of  the  common  people  and 
of  old  authors  than  in  any  other  memorial,— and,  to  those  who 
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4ave  the  knowledge  and  sagacity  to  trace  them,  there  U  scarcely 
-an  obsolete  phrase  in  a  neglected  writer,  or  an  uncouth  word 
*which  lingers  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  land,  which  does  not,  on 
the  one  hand,  illustrate  some  curious  trait  in  its  early  story,  and 
may  not,  on  the  other,  be  distinctly  explained  by  a  reference  to  the 
less  familiar  facts  which,  that  story  embraces.  It  is  in  this  point 
of  view  chiefly,  that  we  prize  the  elaborate  and  comprehensive 
work  before  us*  As  a  great  collection  of  etymologies  and  eiy~ 
ttological  corrections,  it  has  undoubtedly  a  high  philological 
-value.  Bat  its  true  and  most  important  character  is  that  of  a. 
vast  treasury  of  facte  relating  to  the  history  of  the  northern  parts 
of  the  empire,  or  rather  of  that  period  in  the  history  of  the  races 
by  which  they  are  peopled,  which  is  now  fading  from  recollee* 
tion — and  of  traits  in  their  manners  and  usages  which,  not  being 
l|kely  to  find  a  place  in  the  records  of  their  public  transaction*, 
could  only  be  snatched  from  oblivion  by  the  minute  researches, 
and  multifarious  learning,  of  an  antiquarian  lexicographer. 
•  We  cannot  but  wish  that  Dr  Jamieson,  instead  of  presenting 
us  with  a  new  alphabetical  series,  or  second  Supplementary 
Dictionary,  in  his  recent  publication,  had  recast  his  materials  in 
an  enlarged  edition  of  the  whole  work.  This,  of  course,  must 
be  done  in  the  next  impression.  But,  as  we  think  it  very  un- 
likely that  any  considerable  additions  can  be  made  to  his  stoma, 
it  would  plainly  have  been  much  more  convenient  to  have 
had  it  done  now.  Men  will  naturally  grudge  the  trouble  of 
a  double  reference  whenever  they  want  to  be  satisfied  on  any 
particular  subject — and  may  complain,  besides,  that  the  sise  and 
the  price  of  the  work  are  needlessly  increased  by  the  repetitions 
and  references,  which  are  unavoidable  on  such  a  scheme  of  double 
entry.  We  wish  also  that  he  had  been  a  little  more  scrupulous 
about  admitting  words  on  the  authority  of  modern  Scottish 
writers  of  no  great  weight  or  consideration.  We  would  not  al- 
ways trust  to  the  exactness  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  in  this 
particular ;  nor  be  sure  that  he  does  not  occasionally  coin  a  well- 
sounding  archaism,  when  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  recollect  one. 
But  we  ana  quite  sure  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  seme 
of  the  more  obscure  dabblers  in  modern  Scotch,  to  whom  Dr  J. 
has  now  and  then  condescended  to  refer ;  and  though  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  learned  author  is  himself  aware  of  the  actual  cur- 
rency of  the  words  so  given,  we  think  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter to  have  referred  generally  to  the  usage,  than  to  the  fact  of 
their  insertion  in  works  of  no  credit  or  authority. 
•  But  we  have  a  still  better  suggestion  to  make  to  Dr  Jamieson ; 
and,  before  entering  at  all  on  the  merits  of  his  present  publication, 
we  must  say,  that  we  trust  he  will  take  seriously  into  considers/- 
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tion  the  proposal  we  now  make  to  him,  to  collect  and  digest  out  of 
the  rich  store  of  materials  it  presents,  another  and  a  more  legible 
work,  in  the  shape  of  connected  dissertations  upon  the  language* 
the  manners,  the  superstitions,  and  progress  of  society  and  opH 
nions  among  our  ancestors*  If  he  does  not  do  this  himself,  be  may 
depend  upon  it  that  some  less  worthy  person  will  speedily  do  it 
for  him ;  and  availing  himself,  with  probably  no  very  important 
additions,  of  what  his  learning  and  industry  have  now  brought  to 
light,  will  present  these  facts  in  a  new  and  more  taking  form  to 
the  public,  and  thus  run  away,  not  only  with  much  of  the  re- 
putation, which  should  truly  belong  to  the  discoverer,  but 
with  a  very  undue  share  of  the  remuneration  to  which  he  has 
become  entitled  by  the  meritorious  labour  of  a  life.  A  Diction- 
ary, we  fear,  can  scarcely  ever  be  a  popular  work — and  the  ta- 
lent employed  in  its  compilation  is,  therefore,  too  often  both  un- 
cheered  by  general  applause,  and  unrewarded  by  more  substan- 
tial advantages.  When  it  happens,  therefore,  that  a  Dictionary 
does  contain,  and  does  even  contain  exclusively,  the  materials 
for  a  popular  and  original  work,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that, 
for  the  sake  of  the  public  and  of  the  author,  they  should  be  speed* 
ily  turned  to  this  account ;  and  that  by  the  hand  that  can  wield 
and  manage  them  with  die  least  labour,  and  judge  of  their  value 
with  the  least  risk  of  mistake*  There  never  was  a  time  in 
which  such  a  work  as  we  have  now  indicated  could  have  had  a 
better  chance  of  success— a  work  dealing. in  well-authenticated 
historical  details,  enriched  with  curious  anecdotes,  and  striking 
traits  either  of  local  incidents  or  national  manners,  and  bring- 
ing out  some  characteristic,  though  perhaps  minute  peculiarity, 
by  a  happy  combination  of  evidence,  or  an  ingenious  comparison 
of  neglected  notices  and  obscure  intimations. 

Of  Dr  J.'s  qualifications  for  such  a  work,  we  feel  the  more  se- 
cure, from  having  looked  back  to  the  preliminary  dissertation  pro- 
fixed  to  the  original  work,  on  the  Origin  and  History  of  the  Scottish 
Language-— which,  though  unavoidably  more  controversial  than 
any  of  the  other  essays  would  need  to  be,  unquestionably  indicates 
such  powers,  both  of  reasoning  and  research,  as  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  secure  his  success  in  less  rugged  and  more  inviting 
fields.  In  that  work  we  think  he  has  conclusively  established* 
not  only  that  the  Lowland  Scotch  was  derived  directly  from  the 
Teutonic  dialects,  spoken  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  conti- 
nent, but  that  its  varieties,  as  we  proceed  northwards,  are  distinct- 
ly referable  to  corresponding  varieties  in  the  language  of  those 
countries.  Mr  Chalmers  himself  has  been  obliged  to  admit* 
that  the  names  of  places  in  Orkney  and  Shetland  are  not  merely 
Teutonic,  but  Scandinavian ;  and  we  have  lately  had  occasion 
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to  learn  thai  M.  Niebuhr,  the  eon  of  the  celebrated  traveller 
of  that  name,  was  extremely  struck,  in  his  journey  from  the 
•oath  to  the  north  parte  of  our  eastern  shore,  with  the  increasing 
similarity  of  the  language  to  his  native  Danish. 

These,  ho  wever,  are  matters  of  mere  scholarship,  or  obscure  his- 
tory. But  Etymology,  philosophically  pursued,  leads  to  far  more 
profound  and  curious  speculations ;  and,  among  others,  to  the  large 
and  interesting  subject  of  the  influence  of  the  varying  opinions, 
character,  and  manners  of  a  people,  upon  their  language ;  and 
of  the  re-action  of  the  language  upon  their  habits  and  opinions. 
We  are  not  aware  that,  with  the  exception  of  an  early  treatise  of 
Michaelis,  by  no  means  eoual  to  his  after  fame,  the  subject  has 
ever  been  systematically  discussed  by  any  writer  of  competent 
learning,  though  it  has  been  occasionally  touched  on  by  various 
philological  and  metaphysical  writers.  In  our  own  language,  the 
origin,  and  apparently  capricious  fortune  of  such  words  as  knight, 
knave,  villain,  pagan,  right,  virtue,  &c.  have  attracted  peculiar 
notice,  and  led  to  some  interesting  speculation.  The  last  of 
these,  indeed,  had  obtained  so  peculiarly  national  a  signification 
among  our  frugal  ancestors,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  trace  its 
history  a  little  more  particularly.  Being  clearly  derived  from 
vir,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  that,  among  the  early  Ro- 
mans, it  signified  primarily  valour  or  courage — the  highest  qua- 
lification  of  a  man  in  such  warlike  communities— or  that,  when 
manners  softened,  it  should  have  come  to  comprehend  whatever 
amiable  disposition  or  faculty  was  in  esteem  in  society.  In  our 
own  country,  as  applied  to  the  softer  sex,  it  has,  from  similar 
reasons,  the  peculiar  sense  of  chastity — as  being  in  them  the 
most  indispensable  of  all  qualities — so  that  we  may  hear  it  said 
of  a  woman  that,  though  confessedly  cruel,  unjust,  or  dishonest, 
her  virtue  is  above  all  suspicion  ;  which  would  be  mere  nonsense 
if  said  of  a  man.  In  Italy  it  has  obtained  a  still  more  caprici- 
ous signification.  From  being  primarily  expressive  of  excel- 
lence in  general,  it  happened,  not  altogether  unnaturally,  that 
in  a  country  full  of  the  monuments  and  studies  of  the  elegant  arte, 
the  highest  species  of  excellence  should  be  supposed  to  consist 
in  great  skill  and  knowledge  in  these  departments — and,  conse- 
quently, that  any  profligate  who  was  a  good  judge  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  should  be  reckoned  a  man  of  virtu.  With  us,  in 
Scotland,  the  peculiar  signification  is  not  less  national ;  vertue, 
with  our  progenitors,  meaning  thrift  or  industry,  as  Dr  J.  in- 
forms us  in  the  following  passage : — 

*  VERTUE,  Vertew,  s.    Thrift,  industry.] 

"  It  is  necessar  that  in  eyerie  schyre  at  leist  t hair  be  an©  schooll  or  bona 
of  vertue  erected.— Any  parcellit  of  cloth,  seigis,  &c  to  be  transported 
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beyond  seas,  and  made  in  the  saidie  booses  otvertew  to  be  frie  of  all  ens- 
tome— for  fyfieene  yeiris  mxt."    Acts  Cbs,  L  Ed.  1814,  V.  892,  393. 
4  The  word,  as  used  in  the  same  sense,  is  pronounced  virtue,  Loth.  Roftfcw 
"  His  landlord,  digging  stones  at  the  end  of  that  village,  told  the  officers 
that  he  was  afraid  the  soldiers  would  plunder  bis  cottage ;  they  said, 

*  Poor  man,  you  deserve  encouragement  for  your  virtue;  be  not  afraid  for 
your  house,  for  we  shall  order  two  soldiers  to  stand  at  the  door,  that  none 
may  enter  to  wrong  you*"'     Life  of  Peden,  Edin.  1727,  p.  119. 

*  Virtuous,  Virtuous,  adj.    Thrifty,  industrious,  8/}    Add; 

1  Sir  W.  Scott  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following  amusing  il- 
lustration. 

•«  A  young  preacher,  who  chose  to  enlarge  to  a  country  congregation  on 
the  beauty  of  Virtue,  was  surprised  to  be  informed  of  an  old  woman,  who 
•expressed  herself  highly  pleased  with  his  sermon,  that  ber  daughter  was 
the  roost  virtuous  woman  in  the  parish,  for  that  week  she  had  spun  sax 
^pyndles  of  yarn." 

'  The  word  lawit,  originally  signifying  lay,  as  opposed  to  cleri- 
cal, affords  another  instance  of  a  similar  transformation ;  having, 
from  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  come  to  be  equivalent  to  ig- 
norant or  unlearned ;  and  finally,  to  licentious  or  immoral.  It 
is  thus  explained  by  Dr.  J. 

f  LAWIT,  Lawd,  Lawyd,  Lewit.  adj.    1.  Lay,  belonging  to  laymen. 
Than  ordanyd  wes  als,  that  the  Kyng, 
Na  na  lawyd  Patrowne,  be  staff  na  ryng, 
Suld  mak  fra  thine  collatyowne. 

Wyntown,  VII.  5.  120. 
The  Arcbebyscbape  of  York 
■  assoyled  then 

Alysawndyr  our  Kyng,  and  bis  lawd  men* 
Bot  the  Byschapys  and  the  clergy 
Yhit  he  leit  in  cursyng  ly. 

Wyntown,  VII.  9.  160. 
2.  Unlearned,  ignorant. 

Of  all  the  realme,  quhom  of  ye  beir  the  croon, 

Of  lawit,  and  leirit ;  ricbe,  pure ;  up  and  doun ; 

The  quhilk,  and  thay  be  shame  with  man's  [mannis]  hand 

Ane  count  thairof  ye  sail  gif  I  warrand. 

Priests  of  Peblis,  p.  29. 
I  say  not  this  of  Chaucere  for  offence, 
Bott  till  excuse  my  lewit  insumcience. 

Doug.  Virgil,  10,  31. 
A.  S.  laeweb,  lewa\  id.  laewed-man,  a  layman ;  O.  £•  lewd. 
And  if  thai  carpe  of  Christ,  these  clerkes  and  these  lewd, 
And  they  meet  in  her  merth  whan  minstrels  ben, 
Than  styll,  telleth  they  of  the  trinitie  a  tale  or  twaine. 

P.  Ploughman  s  Vision,  Fol.  46.  a. 
'  The  history  of  this  term  affords,  at  the  same  time,  a  singular  proof  of 
the  progressiva  change  of  language,  and  of  the  influence  of  any  powerful 
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-bedy  oil  the  general  seatarients  of  society.  By  Beak,  Aeifric,  aad  other 
A.  S*  writers,  it  is  used  in  its  priinitire  sense.  This  meaning  it  retained  so 
late  as  the  feign  of  Edward  III.,  when  R.  de  Langland  wrote  his  Vision 
ofPeirs  the  Ploughman.  But  as,  in  the  dark  ages,  the  little  learning  that 
remained  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  clergy;  while  the  designation 
by  which  they  were  known  came  to  denote  learning  in  general,  the  dis- 
tinctive term  letfid  was  considered  as  including  the  idea  of  ignorance.  It 
did  not  stop  here,  however.  The  clerical  influence  still  prevailing,  and 
the  clergy  continuing  to  treat  the  unlearned  in  a  very  contemptuous  man>- 
her,  as  if  moral  excellence  had  been  confined  to  their  own  order ;  by  and 
by,  the  term  came  to  signify  a  wicked  person,  or  one  of  a  licentious  hfia. 
Hence,  the  modern  sense  of  E»  kwa\ 

( The  A.  S.  word  may  have  been  formed  from  Lat*  iaic+u*f  which  must 
be  traced  to  Gr.  A*-*,  populus.  Other  dialects  retain  more  of  the  ori- 
ginal form  ;  Su.  G.  lek>  Isl.  leikt  Alem.  leig.  It  seems  doubtful,  howeret, 
whether  laewed  be  not  radically  the  same  with  Icode,  populus,  plebs,  IsL 
iidf  Germ,  leute.  V.  Spelman,  vo.  Leudis.  In  Fr.  the  phrase,  le  lais  gens 
resembles  the  secondary  sense  of  larvit ;  le  petit  peuple ;  Diet.  Trev. 

Dr.  J/s  learned  researches  have  enabled  us  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  great  Shibboleth  of  modern  English  speech— the  peculiar 
use  of  the  auxiliaries  will  and  shall;  by  their  unskilfulness  u} 
which,  more  perhaps  than  by  any  other  peculiarity,  our  coujh 
irymen  are  so  often  bewrayed.  It  is  not,  we  trust,  entirely  out 
of  resentment  towards  this  unlearnable  system  of  speaking, 
that  we  are  induced  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  capricious 
and  inconsistent  of  all  imaginable  irregularities,  and  at  vari- 
ance, not  less  with  original  etymology  than  with  former  usage, 
and  substantially  with  itself.  It  is  not  perhaps  generally 
known  among  the  English,  who  value  themselves  on  this 
strange  anomaly,  that  it  is  comparatively  of  recent  introduc- 
tion, and  has  not  been  fully  established  for  so  much  as  two 
centuries. 

The  Gothic  language  possesses  a  separate  termination  to  express 
the  future;  but  it  sometimes  also  uses  the  word  skaUan,  (debere,) 
the  origin  of  our  shall :  munan,  the  origin  of  must ;  and  haban,  the 
origin  of  have.  In  some  instances,  the  Greek  futures  are  transla- 
ted, in  the  Gothic  version  of  the  Gospels,  by  the  Gothic  present 
verb,  willyan ;  however,  it  is  never  used  to  form  the  future ;  but 
in  every  case  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  signi- 
fies merely  volition,  and  answers  exactly  to  the  Latin  velle.  In 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  again,  there  is  no  separate  and  peculiar  termi- 
nation for  the  future  tense, — the  present  and  the  future  being 
exactly  the  same.  In  colloquial  English  this  is  still  retained,  as, 

*  I  come  to-morrow,  if  it  is  fine  weather  :*  «  he  dines  with  me 

*  next  Sunday/  The  future,  however*  in  Anglo-Saxon,  was  also 
frequently  expressed  by  the  auxiliary  swal, — the  present  iudin 
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native  of  the  Verb  swoUan,  (debere,)  evidently  from  the  'GotMt 
verb  already  mentioned.  Ellfur  usee  steal  to  express  tbe  Lathi 
future.  Willi,  the  present  indicative  of  the  verb  uriltam,  is  alsd 
used  where  volition  is  implied ;  but  in  no  case  simply  as  expressive 
of  futurity. 

From  this  short  notice  of  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  words* 
shall  and  will)  as  they  appear  in  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon 
languages,  it  is  quite  evident,  that  they  respectively  signify  ne- 
cessity, or  moral  obligation,  and  volition.  We  by  no  means  con- 
cur with  Home  Tooke  in  thinking,  that  the  primitive  meaning 
of  a  word  is  indelible,  and  can  never  be  essentially  changed  by 
nsage,  however  strong  or  general ;  it  being  manifestly  prepos- 
terous to  suppose,  that  custom  cannot  alter  what  custom  alone 
had  established.  But  we  are  not  aware  of  any  instance  in 
which  the  change  has  been  so  unaccountable  and  inconsistent 
as  in  the  case  of  these  unhappy  words,— especially  as  they  were 
long  naturalized  in  the  language  before  this  most  capricious 
use  of  them  was  introduced.  If  we  look  back,  for  instance,  to 
Wickliffe's  New  Testament,  which  was  translated  in  the  year 
1880,  we  shall  find  shall  generally  used,  where,  in  our  later  ver- 
sion, we  have  witty  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  following 
and  other  passages  :— 


WickUffe. 

And  Jestn  answered  and  said  to 
them,  and  I  shall  ask  you  one  word. 

And  the  lord  of  tbe  vineyard  ssid, 
what  shall  I  do  ?  I  shall  send  my 
derwortb  son  e  peradventure  when 
they  see  him,  they  schulm  (shall) 
dread. 

Jesus  answered  and  said  to  them, 
Undo  this  temple,  and  in  three  days 
I  shall  raise  it. 

And  he  shall  shew  to  you  a  great 
supping  place  arrayed,  and  there 
•take  you  ready  to  us. 

And,  if  be  shall  dwell  still  knock- 
ing ;  I  say  to  yon,  though  he  shall 
not  rise  and  give  to  him,  for  that, 
that  he  is  bis  friend,  nevertheless  for 
his  continual  asking,  he  shall  rise 
and  give  to  him,  as  many  as  he  hath 
need  to :  and  I  say  to  yon,  ask  ye, 
$tid  it  shall  be  given  to  yon ;  seek 
ye,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock  ye,  and 
it  shall  he  opened  to  you.    There* 


Common  Version. 

And  he  answered  and  said  to 
them,  I  will  also  ask  you  one  thing. 

Then  said  the  Lord  of  the  Vine* 
yard,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  will  send 
my  beloved  son:  it  may  be,  they 
will  reverence  him.  > 

Jesus  answered  and  said  to  them, 
destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three 
days  I  will  raise  it  up. 

And  he  will  shew  you  a  large  up- 
per-room, famished  and  prepared; 
there  make  ready  for  us. 

I  say  to  you,  though  he  will  not 
rise  to  give  him,  because  he  is  his 
friend,  yet  because  of  his  importu- 
nity, he  will  rise  and  give  him  as 
many  as  he  needeth.  And  I  say  to 
you,  ask  and  it  shall  be  given  to 
you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock, 
and  it  shall  be  opened  to  you.  If  a 
sou  shall  ask  bread  of  any  of  you 
who  h  a  father,  will  he  give  him  a 
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fore,  who  of  you  asked*  his  father  stone?  or  if  be  ask  a  fish,  mill  be 

bread,  where  he  shall  give  him  a  for  a  fob,  give  him  a  serpent  ?  or  if 

atone  ?  or,  if  he  asketh  fish,  whether  he  shall  ask  an  egg,  will  he  offer 

t'  shall  give  him  a  serpent  for  the  him  a  scorpion  ? 
h?  or,  if  he  ask  an  egg,  whether 
be  shall  reach  him  a  scorpion  ? 

,  These  examples  are  sufficient  to  prove,  that  in  the  age  of 
JVickliffe,  the  future  was  uniformly  expressed  by  the  auxiliary 
shall,  even  where  no  necessity,  duty,  or  command,  was  implied.  If 
we  now  pass  on  to  the  sermons  of  Bishop  Latimer,  which  were 
preached  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  nearly  200  years 
after  Wickliffe,  we  find  the  words  used  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — c  If  it  were  contravened  then,  will  ye  think  it  shall  not  be 

*  contravened  now.9     *  But,  before  I  eater  further  into  this  mat- 

*  ter,  I  shall  desire  you  to  pray.'  '  First  of  all,  as  touching  my 
!  first  sermon,  I  will  run  it  over  cursorily/  *  And  will  you  know 

*  where  the  town  is ;  I  will  not  tell  you  directly/  '  It  shall  be 
«  blown  abroad  to  our  holy  father  of  Rome's  ears/     '  You  shall 

4  not  find  in  Scripture,  what  he  saw  or  what  he  did  there/  In 
all  those  passages,  there  is  no  appearance  of  the  present  mode 
of  using  shall  and  urilL,  but  rather  the  contrary.  So  with  As- 
cham,  Spenser,  Hooker,  Bacon,  and  other,  classical  writers  of 
the  latter  end  of  the  16th  century.  Ascham  writes  thus : — *  Aa 

*  I  will  fully  declare  in  fitter  place/  *  The  scholar  shall  win 
f  nothing  by  paraphrases/  *  The  master,  in  teaching  it,  shall**- 

*  ther  encrease  his  own  labour/     '  I  trust  this  my  writing  shall 

*  give  some  good  student  occasion  to  take  some  pieces  in  hand.9 
And  Spencer :  '  There  is  none  so  bad,  but  shall  find  some  to 
\  favour  his  doings/     '  But,  since  you  please,  I  willy  out  of  that 

*  infinite  number,  reckon  but  some  that  are  most  capital/  c  I 
'  will  then,  according  to  your  advisement,  begin  to  declare  the 

*  evils.'     Hooker  writes  thus :  *  And  when  they  are  in  it,  they 

*  shall  be  perfecter  than  they  now  are/     *  That  which  apper- 

5  taineth  to  the  one  now,  the  other  shall  attain  to  in  the  end/ 

*  No,  I  will  not  be  afraid  to  say  unto  a  Pope  or  Cardinal,  in  this 
'  plight/  And  Bacon :  '  Wherefore,  we  will  conclude.9  From 
these,  and  the  examples  we  have  already  quoted  from  the  autho- 
rized version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  indeed  from  many  other 
passages  of  the  same  date,  we  think  it  is  evident,  that  the  pri- 
mitive and  etymological  meanings  of  these  two  words  were  not 
adhered  to, — that  shall  was  not  used  to  express  simple  futurity, 
but  that  the  two  auxiliaries  were  applied  as  often  in  what  would 
now  be  termed  the  manner  of  the  Scotch,  as  in  that  sense,  which 
the  modern  English  regard  as  the  only  accurate  one. 

v.  Such  was  the  case  at  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century : 
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how  toon  afterwards  the  existing  ohm  was  adopted  we  cannot 
accurately  determine ;  but  ia  the  *  Grammatica  Linguae  An* 
f  gltcanje,'  published  by  Dr  John  Wallis,  the  celebrated  Savilian 
Professor  of  Geometry  at  Oxford,  in  1658,  we  find  the  following 
passages,  which  plainly  indicate  that  the  respective  meanings  of 
shall  and  will  were  then  fixed ;  and  that  the  proper  application 
of  each  was  a  great  stumbling-block  to  foreigners  in  their  ac- 
quisition of  the  English.  We  translate  those  passages,  the  ra- 
ther as  they  point  out,  in  a  very  concise  and  perspicuous  man* 
ner,  the  peculiar  meaning  of  each  auxiliary,  according  to  the  per- 
son in  which  it  is  used.     *  Shall  and  will  indicate  the  future,  as 

*  it  shall  burn,  it  will  burn.9  '  But  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
'  foreigners  to  know  when  the  former  or  the  latter  ought  to  be 

*  used,  (for  we  do  not  promiscuously  say,  shall  and  willy)  and  as 

*  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  former  rules  for  their  applica- 

*  tion,  I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  subjoin  the  following ;  who- 

*  ever  observes  them,  will  commit  no  blunders  on  this  point  :— 

*  In  the  first  person,  singular  and  plural — shall  simply  fore- 

*  tells:  willy  as  it  were,  promises  or  threatens.  But  in  the  second 

*  and  third  persons,  singular  and  plural,  shall  is  the  language  of 

*  promise  or  threatening :  willy  simply  of  foretelling/  Now,  no- 
thing can  show  better  than  this  very  rule  the  departure  both 
from  etymological  propriety  and  consistency,  with  which  we 
have  charged  the  modern  usage.  The  etymological  meaning  of 
shall  implies  duty  or  obligation ;  and  this  it  retains  in  the  second 
and  third  persons ;  but  it  loses  it  in  the  first  person,  where  it 
simply  and  exclusively  indicates  futurity,  or  merely  predicts. 
The  etymological  meaning  of  willy  again,  is  lost  when  it  merely 
indicates  futurity,  in  the  second  and  third  persons,  but  is  re- 
gained, with  somewhat  additional  force,  in  the  first  person,  when 
it  commonly  signifies  not  merely  volition,  but  determination. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  English  language  is  destitute  of  a  mode  of 
expressing  simple  futurity,  either  by  termination,  or  auxiliary 
verbs — such  as  is  expressed,  in  the  former  manner,  by  those 
European  languages,  which  are  more  immediately  derived  from 
the  Latin, — and,  in  the  latter  manner,  by  those  of  a  purer  Teu- 
tonic origin  than  ours.  Thus  the  Germans  confine  their  auxili- 
ary verb  wollatiy  to  the  expression  of  inclination,  desire,  wish, 
&c;  and  soUany  to  the  expression  ef  sincerity,  duty;  and  they 
use  the  auxiliary  verb,  wordarty  when  simple  futurity  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed. 

We  shall  now  say  something  of  the  lights  which  this  great 
compilation  throws  upon  the  condition,  habits,  and  manners  of 
our  Scottish  ancestors.  It  will  easily  be  believed,  that  these 
were  not  very  comfortable  or  refined.    But  the  recent  improve- 
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pants  have  bam  so  great,  that  km  who  had  net  royriwrf  mkmte* 
\y  into  the  matter,  could  believe  that  the  state  of  tbe  peasantry, 
pot  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  was  so  tery  rode  and  miserable,  a* 
this  Dictionary  of  Dr  Jamkson's  enable*  and  authorises  an  to  de* 
scribe  it.  A  oold  climate,  and  a  mountainous  and  barren  toil,  fee 
a  long  time  confined  the  agriculture  of  Scotland  to  a  very  rude, 
limited  scale,  totally  incompatible  with  tbe  enjoyment  of  much 
comfort,  or  abundance  and  various  food,  by  the  peasantry*  &**» 
a  word,  which  in  English,  and  other  northern  languages,  signi- 
fies grain  in  general,  was,  over  all  Scotland,  the  appellation  of 
oats  exclusively,-— a  sufficient  proof  of  the  kind  of  grain  to  which 
its  agriculture  was  confined.  That  this,  accordingly,  was  the 
main  food  of  the  people,  is  further  indicated  by  the  numerous 
preparations  of  oat-meal,  each  designated  by  its  appropriate 
name,  which  are  noted  and  described  in  Dr  Jamieson's  Diction- 
ary ;  nearly  all  those  preparations,  as  well  as  those  of  milk,  &e., 
were  extremely  simple,  requiring  little  trouble  or  expense,  and 
seasoned  or  varied  to  the  taste  by  few  extraneous  ingredients. 
Yet  this  agriculture,  rude  as  it  was,  and  limited  in  most  district* 
to  oats,  bear,  (or  big,)  pease,  &<%,  was  obliged  to  be  watched  and 
guarded,  on  account  of  the  backward,  unsettled,  and  ungenial 
climate,  by  the  fostering  and  protecting  power  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Of  this,  two  curious  proofs  occur  in  this  Dictionary. 
Under  the  article  Ait-seed,  an  act  of  James  VL  1587,  is  quoted 
by  our  author.  '  That  the  Session  and  College  of  Justice  shall 
'  begin,  upon  the  first  day  of  November  yearly,  and  shall  sit 
'  while  the  first  day  of  March  next  thereafter;  and  that  the  hail 
i  month  of  March  shall  be  vacancy  for  the  ait-seed.'  Again,  un- 
der the  head  of  Beer-seed,  the  same  act  is  quoted.     *  Thereafter, 

*  the  Session  to  begin,  and  sit  the  hail  month  of  April,  and  at 

*  the  end  thereof  to  rise,  and  vacance  to  be  for  the  beir-seed  during 
4  the  month  of  May/  We  may  fairly  conclude  from  those  pro- 
visions of  the  Scotch  Parliament,  that  oats  and  barley  were  the 
trains  then  almost  exclusively  cultivated,  and  certainly  chiefly 
depended  upon. 

Another  article  in  our  author's  Dictionary  affords  additional 
proof  of  the  necessary  care  of  tbe  legislature  to  guard  against 
any  hinderance  or  delay  in  the  harvest  operations,  in  a  climate  so 
backward  and  broken  as  that  of  Scotland.  We  quote  the  whole 
article,  as  affording  a  good  specimen  of  the  extent  and  variety  of 
illustration  which  Dr  Jamieson  throws  on  every  topic  that  fall* 
within  the  range  of  his  Dictionary. 

11 FERY  ALE,  Ferialk,  Feriall,  Febiell,  adj.    The  same  with  Fe- 
rial, denoting  that  which  is  consecrated  to  acts  of  religion,  or  at  least 
.    guarded  by  a  protection  against  legal  prosecution. 
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at.matttagk  [matsoi]  nwu,  awtnfang,"  fee.     Aberd. 


Reg.  Cent.  16. 

'*  Xbe  Lordid— decrcttis — that  -the  said  halyeis  wraogwisly  &  vuor- 
derly  procedit  in  the  seruing  of  the  said  breif  [of  iaquestj  becauss  tbaj 
jeert  it  be  serwit  in  hervist,  quhilk  ia  Jeriale  tyme  «  forbiddin  of  the 
law/'    Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1478,  p.  16. 

'  Lat.  ferial'isf  id.,  synon.  with/maZ-ttt. 

'  This  humane  ordinance,  securing  as  immunity  from  legal  prosecution 
during  harvest,  as  much  as  if  every  day  of  it  had  been  devoted  to  religion, 
iiad  been  borrowed  by  our  ancestors  from  the  jurisprudence  of  the  eon* 
tinent.  L.  B.  Feriae  Messime  denotes  the  same  thing ;  Vacationes  au« 
iumnalea.  In  the  laws  of  the  Visigoths,  the  Feriae  Messivae  continued 
from  the  15th  of  the  kalends  of  August  to  the  same  date  in  September, 
and  the  Feriae  Vindemiales%  or  the  vacation  for  the  vintage,  lasted  a 
month  also  from  the  15th  of  the  kalends  of  October.  This  protection  was 
not  extended,  however,  to  those  guilty  of  crimes  which  deserved  death. 
V.  Lindenbrog.  Leg.  Wisigoth.    J.  2.  tit.  11.  p.  18, 

*  This  custom  also  prevailed  in  France.  Hence  la  Mession,  "  the  va- 
cation during  vintage;"  Cotgr.  Induces  meetives;  Consuet.  Turon.  art. 
66.  Also  in  Spain ;  as  the  Feriae  Messivae  el  Vtndmmales  are  Mentioned 
in  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Toledo*  V.  Dn  Cange,  Feriae  Messivm? 

We  rather  wonder  our  author  did  not  take  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  this  article,  of  tracing  the  usual  vacation  time,  in 
the  Schools  in  Scotland,  to  a  similar  origin.  The  principal  and 
longest  vacation  is  in  the  harvest  months ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  period  was  fixed  upon,  in  order  that  all  might 
assist  in  the  operations,  as  well  as  participate  in  the  cheerful* 
ness  and  festivities  of  that  most  important  and  joyful  employ- 
ment. 

Among  the  most  honourable  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  ancient 
Scottish  tenures,  was  that  which  bestowed  extraordinary  privi- 
leges on  the  families  of  the  old  occupants  of  the  ground,  under 
the  name  of  kindly  tenants.  Dr  Jamieson  has  thus  explained 
ibis  primitive  usage  in  Scotland  :— 

4  KYNDLIE  ROWME,  or  Possession,  the  land  held  in  lease  by  a 

Kindly  Tenant.    V.  Kyndlie  Tennents. 
'  Kindlie,  s.    A  man  is  said  to  have  a  kindlie  to  a  farm,  or  possession, 

which  his  ancestors  have  held,  and  which  he  has  himself  long  tenanted, 

S.O. 
'  'Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  if  one  took  a  (arm  over  die  head  of  another 
who  was  said  to  have  a  tontfie  to  it,  it  was  reckoned  as  unjust  as  if  he  had 
been  the  real  proprietor. 
'  Kyndlie  Tennents,  a  designation  given  to  those  tenants  whose  aacea* 

tors  have  long  resided  on  the  same  lands,  S. 

"  Some  pepple  think  that  the  easy  leases  granted  by  the  kirk-men  to 
the  kindly  tennants,  (t.  e  such  as  possessed  their  rooms  for  an  undeter- 
mined apace  of  tine,  provided  they  still  paid  the  rents,)  is  the  reason  that 
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the  kirk-lands  throughout  the  kingdom  were  generally  the  best  grounds." 
Keith's  Hist.  p.  521,  N/ 

But  though  the  tenants,  hy  enjoying  a  kind  of  hereditary  hold 
of  their  farms,  might  be  regarded  as  very  favourably  dealt  with, 
yet,  in  many  respects,  their  treatment  indicated  a  much  greater 
inferiority  to  their  landlords,  than  in  these  days  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  in  the  principal  agricultural  districts  of  Scotland. 
The  change  to  which  we  more  particularly  allude,  however,  haa 
not  existed  for  half  a  century :  within  less  than  that  period,  a 
number  of  services  and  petty  payments,  exceedingly  troublesome^ 
vexatious,  and  degrading,  as  well  as  inconvenient,  were  regu- 
larly inserted  in  the  leases,  and  as  regularly  enforced,  even  in 
the  Lothians,  and  consequently  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
metropolis  of  Scotland.  Of  these,  the  appropriate  designations 
and  the  purport  are  given  by  our  author.  To  bring  the  landlord's 
coals  from  the  colliery — to  breed  up  puppies  of  various  descrip- 
tions for  him,  and  to  supply  his  table  with  a  certain  number  of 
cane  hens,  &c.,  at  such  periods,  and  in  such  numbers,  as  he 
should  require,  were  some  of  those  inconvenient  and  degrading 
stipulations.  The  explanatory  addition,  given  by  Dr  Jamieson 
in  his  Supplement,  is  more  correct  than  the  article  in  the  Dic- 
tionary itself. 

1  CANE,  Kain,  s.  a  duty  paid,  fcc.*!     Add; 

1  This  term  is  not  to  be  understood,  as  denoting  tribate  in  general.  A 
literary  friend  remarks,  that  it  is  confined  to  the  smaller  articles,  with 
which  a  tenant  or  vassal  is  bound  annually  to  supply  his  lord  for  the  use 
of  his  table.  He  objects  to  the  example  of  cane  aites,  given  by  Skene  ; 
observing  that  money,  oats,  wheat,  or  barley,  stipulated  to  be  paid  for 
land,  is  never  denominated  kain,  bat  only  fowls,  eggs,  batter,  cheese,  pigs, 
and  other  articles  of  a  similar  kind,  which  are  added  to  the  rent  Thus 
David  L,  in  a  charter  to  the  church  of  Glasgow,  grants,  "  Deo  et  eccle- 
sie  Sancti  Kentigerni  de  Glasgn,  in  perpetuam  elemoeinam,  totam  deci- 
mam  meam  de  meo  Chan,  in  animnlibas  et  porcis  de  Stragriva,  &c  nisi 
tunc  qaando  ego  ipse  iliac  venero  perendinens  et  ibidem  meam  Chan  co- 
medens."  Chartalar.  Vet.  Glasg.  But  the  term  seems  properly  to  de- 
note all  the  rude  produce  of  the  soil,  payable  to  a  landlord,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  money ;  although  now  more  commonly  applied  to  smaller 
articles.' 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  oats,  as  they  were  the  chief 
produce  of  the  Scotch  soil,  so,  in  one  preparation  or  another,  they 
constituted  the  most  common  and  regular  farinaceous  food  of  the 
inhabitants.  Of  this  latter  fact,  the  numerous  terms  found  in 
this  Dictionary  to  designate  the  preparations  of  this  grain,  af- 
ford abundant  evidence ;  whereas,  we  believe,  there  is  scarcely 
one  Scottish  term  in  it  to  express  any  preparation  of  wheat,  or 

13 
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wheaten  flour.  Proverbial  expressions  not  unfrequently  paint 
the  manners  and  habits  of  a  nation  more  vividly  and  accurately 
than  any  statement  of  facts  or  general  description  can  do.  The 
following  quotation  from  our  author  points  out  the  frugal  and 
temperate  Scot ;  and,  in  illustration  of  what  we  have  said,  may 
be  contrasted  with  the  proverbial  invitation  of  the  better  feeding 
English,  '  Will  you  come  and  take  your  mutton  with  me?' 

4  KAIL,  used  metonymically  for  the  whole  dinner ;  as  constituting,  among 

onr  temperate  ancestors,  the  principal  part,  S. 

4  Hence,  in  giving  a  friendly  invitation  to  dinner,  it  is  common  to  say; 
44  Will  yon  come,  and  tak  your  kail  wi'  me  ?"  This,  as  a  learned  friend 
observes,  resembles  the  French  invitation,  Voulez  yons  venir  manger  1ft 
soupe  cbez  moi  ? 

"  But  hear  ye,  neighbour, — if  ye  want  to  hear  onything  about  lang  or 
short  sheep,  I  will  be  back  here  to  my  kail  against  ane  o'clock."  Tales 
of  my  Landlord,  p.  81/ 

Even  among  farmers  little  animal  food  was  used ;  and  it  was 
always  cooked  in  that  manner,  which,  with  the  loss  of  its  savouri- 
ness,  would  render  it  most  thrifty  and  lasting :  hence,  we  be- 
lieve, and  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  from  an  imitation  of  thd 
French,  broths  of  all  kinds  were,  till  very  lately,  the  chief  difeh, 
for  which  all  kinds  of  meats  were  reserved.  Roast  meat  was  sel* 
dom  seen  ;  and  is  even  now  rare,  compared  with  its  use  among 
the  same  class  in  England.  Less  than  half  a  century  ago,  a  mart 
was  regularly  bought  or  fattened,  by  the  most  respectable  farmers* 
and  even  by  many  citizens ;  this  was  a  cow  or  ox  killed  and  saltr 
ed  at  Martinmas  for  winter  provision ;  a  custom  which,  though 
not  uncommon  in  England,  perhaps  100  years  ago,  has  certainly 
not  been  followed,  except,  perhaps,  in  remote  and  sequestered 
districts,  or  by  very  old-fashioned  farmers,  within  that  period. , 

In  looking  over  Dr  Jamieson's  Dictionary  and  Supplement  for 
the  articles  that  describe  the  food  of  the  Scotch,  we  were  a  good 
deal  struck  with  the  article  slake;  as  exhibiting  a  very  striking, 
though  by  no  means  a  singular,  proof  of  the  power  of  fa- 
shion, or  taste,  to  convert  that  which  a  rude  and  poor  people  are 
compelled  to  substitute  for  a  luxury  they  cannot  obtain,  into  an 
article  of  food,  to  be  purchased  only  in  the  daintiest  and  dearest 
provision  shops  in  London,  and  seen  only  at  the  tables  of  the 
richer  and  more  delicate  epicures.  Slake,  Dr  Jamieson  informs 
us,  is  a  kind  of  reddish  sea  weed, — Nor.  Laver — which,  forming 
a  jelly  when  boiled,  is  eaten,  by  some  of  the  poor  people  in  An- 
gus, with  bread,  instead  of  butter.  And  in  the  Life  and  Remains 
of  Dr  Clarke  we  learn,  that  slake  or  eloke,  a  kind  of  sea  weed, 
(Laver,)  is  used  in  St  Kilda,  with  the  fulmar,  (a  species  of  Pe- 
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trell,)  to  make  a  kited  of  broth,  which  constitutes  the  first  and 
principal  meal  of  Che  inhabitants. 

Evsn  among  the  rudest  and  poorest  of.  the  inhabitants  ef 
Shetland,  however,  at  a  period  when  their  daily  meal  must  have 
fceen  always  scanty,  and  frequently  precarious,  one  luxury  scorns 
to  bare  established  itself,  which  has  unaccountably  found  its 
way  into  every  part  of  the  world.  We  mean  tobacco;  The  in- 
habitants of  Scotland,  and  especially  of  the  Highlands,  are  no? 
torious  for  their  fondness  for  snuff;  and  many  were  the  rude 
contrivances  by  which  they  formerly  reduced  the  tobacco  into 
powder*  t>r  Jamieeon  in  his  original  Dictionary,  under  the 
artbie  MUL,  observes, 

f  MILL.  S,  The  vulgar  name  for  a  snuff-box,  one  especially  sf  a  cylin- 
drical form,  or  resembling  an  inverted  cone ;  also  snujf-mtUt  sneeihin- 
mtlL     S.  t 

'  No  other  name  was  formerly  in  use.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  de- 
skmatio*  is,  that  when  tobacco  was  introduced  inte  this  eoaatry,  those 
who  wished  to  have  snuff  were  wont  to  toast  the  leaves  before  the  fire, 
and  then  bruise  them  with  a  bit  of  wood  in  the  box ;  which  was  therefore 
called  a  mill,  from  the  snuff  being  ground  in  it.' 

•  This,  however,  is  not  quke  correct :  wehave  learned  that  a  snuff- 
mill  was  a  machine  like  a  nutmeg-grater,  formerly  in  use  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Scotland,  which  made  snuff  as  often  as  a  pinch  was 
required.  We  have  reason  to  think  also,  that  the  Quern  was 
used  in  the  Hebrides  not  only  to  grind  oatmeal,  but  also  to  ma- 
nufacture snuff  on  a  larger  scale,  from  the  leaves  of  the  tobacco. 
We  now  proceed  to  notice  some  miscellaneous  articles,  and  to 
point  out  a  few  additions  and  corrections :  still  keeping  in  mind 
those  articles  principally  that  relate  to  one  or  other  of  the  topics 
on  which  we  have  already  dwelt. 

'  Under  the  article  Almous,  a  curious  fact  in  relation  to  begging 
is  noticed.  So  late  as  the  reign  of  James  VI.  licenses  were 
granted,  by  the  several  Universities,  to  some  poor  students  to  go 
through  the  country  begging,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  poor 
scholars  belonging  to  the  church  of  Rome  do,  to  this  day,  in 
Ireland.  Among  the  dissipated,  idle,  and  strange  beggars,  against 
whom  so  many  of  our  old  statutes  are  directed,  are  reckoned  aH 
vagabond  scholars  of  the  Universities  of  St  Andrews,  Glasgow, 
and  Aberdeen,  not  licensed  by  the  Rector,  and  Dean  of  Faculty, 
of  the  Universities,  *  to  ask  almous.'  Act  James  VI.  1574. 
The  influence  of  the  superstitions  and  customs  established  by 
the  Church  of  Rome,  may  be  traced  in  a  great  proportion  of  the 
words  and  phrases  noticed  by  Dr  Jamieson :  one  curious  exam* 
pie  we  subjoin — 
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*  DABBIES,  s.  pL  Hafy,  also  pronounced  Hetty  Dobbin.    1.  The  de* 

signation  still  given,  in  Galloway,  to  the  bread  used  in  the  Sacrament  of 

*  the  Lord  s  Supper.  This  is  not  baked  in  the  form  of  a  loaf,  bnt  in  cakes 
each  as  are-  generally  called  Shortbread* 

'  2*  The  vulgar  name  still  given  in  Edinburgh  to  a  species  of  cake  baked 

*  with  batter,  otherwise  called  PetticoaMau* ;  in  Dundee,  Holy  Doupie* 
:  *  They  hare  obviously  been  denominated  Dabbies,  as  being  punctured^ 
from  the  v.  to  Dab;  and  Holy,  Hetty,  or  holy,  as  beina;  consecrated  to  a 
religious  nee.  Hetty  is  the  pronunciation  of  the  term  in  Dumfriesshire. 
This  kind  of  bread,  it  is  supposed,  had  been  preferred  to  that  in  the  form 
of  a  loaf,  in  imitation  of  the  unleavened  cakes  used  by  the  Jews  in  the  Pass* 
over,  and  of  coarse  in  the  first  celebration'  of  the  Sapper.  The  learned 
Bingham,  however,  contends  that,  in  the  first  ages  of  Cnristianity,  leaveriV 
ed  bread  was  commonly  used  in  the  Supper ;  and  shows,  that  it  was  not 
till  the  eleventh  century  that  unleavened  bread  was  introduced  in  the  Ro* 
man  ritual     Antiq.  Christ.  Church,  B.  xv.  c.  2.  . 

,*  '  Dm  Cange  refers  to  some  kind  of  bread  resembling  this,  when  quoting 
from  the  Monasticon  Anglicannm,  Tom.  i.  p.  498.  Molendaiium  septem 
panes  de  conventu,  et  septem  panes  de  Pricked-Bread     Vo.  Pants. 

The  Church  of  Rome,  in  the  height  of  its  power,  was  extreme- 
ly scrupulous  in  all  that  related  to  the  sacramental  bread.  Ac- 
cording to  Stevens,  in  bis  Monasticon,  they  first  chose  the  wheat, 
grain  by  grain,  and  washed  it  very  carefully.  Being  put  into  a 
Sag,  appointed  only  for  that  use,  a  servant)  known  to  be  a  just 
man,  carried  it  to  the  mill,  worked  the  grindstone*,  covering 
them  with  curtains  above  and  below ;  and  having  put  on  him- 
self an. albe,  covered  his  face  with  a  veil,  nothing  but  his  eyes 
appearing.  The  same  precaution  was  used  with  the  meal.  It 
was  not  baked  till  it  had  been  well  washed;  and  the  warden  of 
the  church,  if  he  were  either  priest  or  deacon,  finished  the  work, 
being  assisted  by  two  other  religious  men,  who  were  in  the  sanie 
orders,  and  by  a  lay  brother,  particularly  appointed  for  that 
business.  These  four  monks,  when  matins  were  ended,  washed 
their  faces  and  hands.  The  three  first  of  them  did  put  on  albes ; 
one  of  them  washed  the  meal  with  pure  dean  water,  and  the 
other  two  baked  the  hosts  in  the  iron  moulds.  So  great  was  the 
•  veneration  and  respect,  say  their  historians,  the  monks  of  Cluni 

n'd  to  the  Eucharist !  Even  at  this  day,  in  the  country,  the 
cer  who  prepares  the  sacramental  wafer,  must  be  appointed 
and  authorized  to  do  it  by  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  district,  as 
appears  by  the  advertisement  inserted  in  that  curious  book,  pub- 
lished annually,  '  Tfee  Catholic  Laity's  Directory.' 

The  following  is  curious  and  interesting : — 
'  ARVAL,  Arvil-SubPib,  *.    The  name  given  to  the  supper  or  enter- 
tainment after  a  /unecaH  »  the  western  parts  of  Rexb. 
.  '  Arvili,  a  funeral,  Arvdl-Smpper,  a  feast  made  at  funerals,  North.  Grose. 
"  In  the  North  this  [[the  fanerar]  feast  is  called  an  arval  or  arvilsup- 
vol.  xlvii.  no.  94.  2  K 
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per  ;  and  tin  waves  that  are  sometimes  distributed  among  the  poor,  av 
viUbnod."    Donee's  Illustrations,  ii.  203. 

*  The  learned  writer  conjectures  that  arval  m  derived  from  some  loa* 
Tent,  term  that  indicated  a  funeral  pile,  on  which  the  body  was  burned  in 
timee  of  Paganism;  aa  IaL  aerill  signifies  the  inside  of  an  oven.  Bnt  ar- 
val is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  Sn.  G.  arfoeL,  sihcernium,  convivhun  fu- 
nebre,  atqoe  nbi  eernibatnr  hsereditas,  celebratum ;  Ihre,  vo.  Arf.  p.  106. 
It  has  evidently  originated  from  the  circumstance  of  this  entertainment 
being  given  by  one  who  entered  on  the  possession  of  an  inheritance ;  from 
arf y  nereditaa,  and  ody  convivium,  primarily  the  designation  of  the  beverage 
which  we  call  ale. 

\  *  The  term  arval  may  have  been  left  in  the  North  of  E.  by  the  Danes 
(who  write  it  arfw-oet).  For  although  A.  S.  yr/ denotes  an  inheritance, 
I  see  no  vestige  of  the  composite  word  in  this  language.  IsL  erf.  is  eynon. 
with  earval;  Parentalia ;  ad  drekkia  erfi,  convivando  parentare  deranctb; 
G.  Andr.  p.  15,  16. 

4  Wormins  gives  a  particular  account  of  the  ArffueoeU  "  a  solemn  feast, 
which  kings  and  nobles  celebrated  in  honour  of  a  deceased  parent,  when 
they  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  or  inheritance.  For/'  he  adds,  "  it  was  not 
permitted  to  any  one  to  succeed  to  the  deceased,  unless  he  first  received 
the  nobles  and  his  friends  to  a  feast  of  this  description.  One  thing  prin- 
cipally attended  to  on  this  occasion,  was  that,  in  honour  of  the  defunct, 
the  heir  taking  the  lead,  vast  bowls  were  drunk,  and  his  successor  bound 
himself  by  a  vow  to  perform  some  memorable  achievement."  Monnm* 
Danic  p.  S6, 87/ 

This  little  article  also  is  remarkable ;— ~ 

•  BEUER,  Beyer,  s.    A  beaver. 

"  Besyde  Lochnes— ar  mony  matrikis,  betters,  qnhitredis,  and  toddis.** 
Bellend.  Descr.  ch.  8. 

'  This  refers  to  what  is  said  by  Boece.  Ad  haec  martirillae,  fouinae,— 
fibriy  lutraeque  incomparabili  numero. 

4 1  take  notice  of  this  word,  because  it  seems  to  afford  a  proof  that  this 
animal  once  existed  m  Scotland.  Sibbald  says,  "  Boethius  dicit  fibrum 
aeu  castorem  in  Scotia  reperiri ;  an  nunc  reperietur,  nescio*"  Prodrom. 
P.  ii.  lib.  3.  p.  10 

*  The  Gael,  name,  it  is  said  by  a  learned  friend,  is  lot  lydan,  which  sig- 
nifies broad  tail;  los  denoting  a  tail,  and  leathan  broad* 

'  C.  B.  qfangc  signifies  a  beaver,  written  by  Lhuyd  avangk,  adhangk.  It 
is  also  denominated  Ihostlydan.    Ir.  davaran  loisleathain. 

"  Beavers,"  says  Pennant,  "  were  formerly  found  in  Great  Britain ;  hut 
the  breed  has  been  extirpated  many  years  ago.  The  latest  account  we 
have  of  them  is  in  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  travelled  through  Wales  in 
1188.  He  gives  a  brief  history  of  their  manners;  and  adds,  that  in  his 
time  they  were  found  only  in  the  river  Teivi.  Two  or  three  lakes  in  that 
principality  still  bear  the  name  Llyn  yr  qfangcf  or  the  beaver  lake. — We 
imagine  they  must  have  been  very  scarce  even  in  earlier  times ;  for  by  the 
laws  of  Hoel  dda,  the  price  of  a  beaver's  skin  (croeti  Uosllydan)  was  fixed 
at  one  hundred  and  twenty  pence,  a  great  sum  in  those  days."  Brit*  Zool. 
i.  70. 
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'  That  the  testimony  of  Boeee  it,  in  this  instance,  worthy  of  credit,  ap» 
pears  from  this  circumstance,  that  a  head  of  this  animal  has  lately  been  dug 
up  from  a  peat  moss  in  Berwickshire ;  and  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Society  of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 

*  There  is  also  part  of  the  skeleton  of  a  bearer,  which  was  presented  by 
the  late  Dr  Farquharson,  from  the  Loch  of  Marlies  in  Perthshire.' 

With  reference  to  licensed  beggars,  we  may  remark,  that  Dr 
Jamieson,  neither  in  bis  Dictionary  nor  in  the  Supplement,  offers 
any  conjecture  respecting  the  origin  or  cause  of  the  bedesmen,  who 
are  privileged  to  beg,  receiving  a  blue  gown,  whence  they  take 
the  name  commonly  given  to  them*  Pliny  informs  us,  that  blue 
was  the  colour  in  which  the  Gauls  clothed  their  slaves ;  and 
blue  coats,  for  many  ages,  were  the  liveries  of  servants,  appren- 
tices, and  even  of  younger  brothers,  as  it  is  now  of  the  Blue 
Coat  Boys,  and  of  other  Blue  Schools  in  the  country.  Strumpets 
also  used  to  do  penance  in  blue  gowns.  Hence  the  proverb  in 
Ray,  'He  is  in  his  better  blue  clothes,9  applied  to  a  person  of  low 
degree,  when  dressed  very  fine. 

As  connected  with  this  subject,  and  in  illustration  of  what 
Dr  Jamieson  states,  in  the  Dictionary  itself,  under  the  article 
c  To  bid, — to  pray  for,'  we  may  remark,  that  the  term  *  bidding9 
is  applied  to  the  lomr  prayer  for  the  souls  of  benefactors,  used 
in  Catholic  chapels,  immediately  before  the  sermon.  A  prayer 
of  thanks  for  deceased  benefactors  is  still  used  in  our  universi- 
ties and  inns  of  court,  on  the  same  occasion. 

The  Buck-basket  of  Falstaff  has  puzzled  the  commentators ; 
Dr  Jamieson  explains  it.  Bonk  is  the  Scotch  word  for  a  lye  used 
to  steep  foul  linen  in,  before  it  is  washed  in  water;  the  buck- 
basket,  therefore,  is  the  basket  employed  to  carry  clothes,  after 
they  have  been  bonked,  to  the  washing  place*  Brawn,  a  prepa- 
ration of  swine's  flesh,  for  which  Shrewsbury  and  Canterbury 
are  famous,  has  not  been  traced  to  its  origin,  by  any  lexicogra- 
pher that  we  know  of.  In  our  author's  Supplement  we  find  it. 
Brawn,*  male  swine;  synonymous  with  E.  Boar.  Roxb.  '  Brawn, 
a  boar,  Cumb.'  Grose. 

Although  Dr  Jamieson's  work  is  most  particularly  and  direct- 
ly instructive  on  the  subject  of  the  resemblances  between  the 
language,  manners,  &c  of  the  lowland  Scotch,  and  those  of  the 
Gothic  nations  of  the  continent,  yet  it  also  contains  many  curi- 
ous and  important  points  of  strong  resemblance  in  those  respects, 
between  the  Highland  Celts,  and  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Ire* 
land ;  we  extract  the  article  '  Dalt,'  as  an  illustration  of  this, 
and  also  in  order  to  subjoin  a  passage  from  Holinshed,  which 
shows  the  similarity  between  those  Celtic  races,  and  throws  ad- 
ditional light  on  the  word  Dalt* 
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4  D  ALT,  *.     The  designation  given,  in  the  Hebrides,  to  a  foster-child. 

"  There  still  remains  in  the  islands,  though  it  is  passing  fast  away,  ths> 
custom  of  fosterage.  A  laird,  a  man  of  wealth  and  eminence,  sends  his 
child,  either  male  or  female,  to  a  tacksman  or  tenant  to  be  fostered.  It  is 
Xiot  always  his  own  tenant,  but  some  distant  friend,  that  obtains  this  ho- 
nour :  for  an  honour  such  a  trust  is  very  reasonably  thought.  The  terms 
of  fosterage  seem  to  vary  in  different  islands.  In  Mull,  the  father  sends 
with  bis  child  a  certain  number  of  cows,  to  which  the  same  number  is  add- 
ed by  the  fosterer.  The  rather  appropriates  a  proportionable  extent  of 
ground,  without  rent,  for  their  pasturage.  If  every  cow  brings  a  calf,  half 
belongs  to  the  fosterer,  and  half  to  the  child ;  but  if  there  be  only  one  calf 
between  two  cows,  it  is  the  child's ;  and  when  the  child  returns  to  the 
parents,  it  is  accompanied  with  all  the  cows  given,  both  by  the  father  and 
by  the  fosterer,  with  half  of  the  increase  of  the  stock  by  propagation. 
These  beasts  are  considered  as  a  portion,  and  called  Macalive  cattle,  Ace. 

"  Children  continue  with  the  fosterer  perhaps  six  years ;  and  cannot, 
where  this  is  the  practice,  be  considered  as  burdensome.  The  fosterer,  if 
he  gives  four  cows,  receives  likewise  four,  and  has,  while  the  child  con- 
tinues with  him,  grass  for  eight  without  rent,  with  half  the  calves,  and  ajl 
the  milk,  for  which  he  pays  only  four  cows,  when  he  dismisses  his  datt, 
for  that  is  the  name  for  a  fostered  child."  Johnson's  Journey,  Works,  viii. 
374,  375.     V.  Macalive. 

'  Shaw  gives  Gael,  daltan  as  used  in  the  same  sense ;  and  also  renders 
daltach  "  betrothed."     V.  Dawtib. 

* 1  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  term,  like  many  others  used  in  the 
Western  islands,  may  have  had  a  Norwegian  origin.  Isl.  daelt,  signifies 
one's  domestic  property ;  Domesticum  familiarie  propriom.  Hence  the 
proverbial  phrase,  Daelt  er  heima  huort ;  Quod  tibi  domesticum  et  tibi 
magis  commodum;  Damns  propria,  domus  optima*  Havamaal,  apud 
Verel.  Ind. 

'  This  corresponds  to  our  Prov. ;  "  Hame's  ay  eouthy,  although  it  be 
never  sa  hamely."  At  thakia  daelt  vid  annan  at  ciga  ;  Commodum  sibi 
habere,  in  aliquem  agere.     G.  Andr.  p.  44. 

'  Daelt  is  properly  the  neuter  of  dael,  felix,  commodus  (G.  Andr.),  man- 
suetus.    We  may  add  daella,  indulgentia,  Verel. 

'  It  may  be  viewed  as  a  confirmation  of  this  idea,  that  the  practice  of 
giving  out  their  children  to  be  fostered  was  common  among  the  northern 
nations.  V.  Ihre,  also  Eddae  Gloss,  vo.  Fostra.  Hence  perhaps  the  Gael, 
term  dailtin,  a  jackanapes,  puppy,  as  the  daft  would  be  in  great  danger  of 
being  spoiled,  and  of  course  of  assuming  airs  of  superiority.' 

Holinshed,  speaking  of  the  Irish,  observes :  '  Greedy  of  praise 
they  be,  and  fearful  of  dishonour;  and  to  this  end  they  esteem 


i 


« their  poets,  who  write  Irish  learnedly,  and  pen  their  sonnets 
.'  heroical,  for  the  which  they  are  bountifully  rewarded ;  if  not, 

*  they  send  out  libels  in  dispraise,  whereof  the  lords  and  gentle- 

*  men  stand  in  great  awe.     They  love  tenderly  their  foster  chil- 

*  dren,  and  beaueath  to  them  a  child's  fortune,  whereby  they 

*  nourish  sure  friendship, — so  beneficent  every  way,  that  com* 
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monly  500  cows  and  bettor  are  give*  in  reward  to  win  a  noble- 
man's child  to  foster;  they  love  and  trust  their  foster  children 
more  than  their  own.  Proud  they  are  of  long  crisped  bashes 
of  hair,  which  they  term  libs.  They  observe  divers  degrees,  ac- 
cording to  which  each  man  is  regarded*  The  basest  sort  among 
them  are  little  young  wasps,  called  dalUns :  these  are  lacqueys, 
and  are  serviceable  to  the  grooms,  or  horseboys,  who  are  a  de- 
gree above  the  daltins.  The  third  degree  is  the  kaerne,  which 
is  an  ordinary  soldier,  using  for  weapon  his  sword  and  target, 
and  sometimes  his  piece,  being  commonly  so  good  marksmen, 
as  they  will  come  within  a  score  of  a  great  cartele.  The  fourth 
degree  is  a  gaIlowglass9  using  a  kind  of  poll-ax  for  his  weapon, 
strong,  robust  men,  chiefly  feeding  on  beef,  pork,  and  butter. 
The  fifth  degree  is  to  be  a  horseman,  which  is  the  chiefest,  next 
to  the  lord  and  captain.  These  horsemen,  when  they  have  no 
stay  of  their  own,  gad  and  range  from  house  to  house,  and  ne- 
ver dismount  till  they  ride  into  the  hall,  and  as  far  as  the  ta- 
bles.' Under  the  words  Galloglach  and  Kern,  in  Dr  Jamie- 
eon's  Supplement,  the  reader  will  remark  the  similarity  of  the 
Highland  names  and  customs  with  those  thus  described  by  Ho- 
ling hed. 

We  do  not  observe  that  our  author,  either  in  his  Dictionary  or 
Supplement,  under  the  head,  *  Deasoily  motion  according  to  the 
4  course  of  the  sun,'  notices  the  observance  of  that  practice,  ac- 
companied with  other  curious  customs,  at  marriages,  except  in  a 
quotation  from  Pennant,  '  that  the  bride  is  conducted  to  her  fu- 
4  ture'  spouse,  in  the  course  of  the  sun.'  The  minister  of  Logie- 
rait,  in  Perthshire,  in  his  statistical  account  of  that  parish,  sup- 
plies us  with  the  following  curious  information  on  this  and  other 
marriage  ceremonies.  *  Immediately  before  the  celebration  of 
4  the  marriage  ceremony,  every  knot  about  the  bride  and  bride- 
<  groom  (garters,  shoe-strings,  strings  of  petticoats,  &c.)  is  careful- 
*  ly  loosed.  After  leaving  the  church,  the  whole  company  walk 
4  round  it,  keeping  the  church  walls  always  upon  the  right  hand ; 
\  the  bridegroom,  ho wever,  first  retires  one  way,  with  some  young 
'  men,  to  tie  the  knots  that  were  loosened  about  him,  while  the 
4  youag  married  woman,  in  the  same  manner,  retires  somewhere 
'  else  to  adjust  the  disorder  of  her  dress.' 
,  Faimtoih.  Dr  Jamieson  is  very  short  and  unsatisfactory  on 
this  word;  which,  in  our  recollection,  designated  a  kind  of 
whisky,  then  unrivalled  for  its  purity  and  fine  flavour.  We 
give,  from  official  documents,  the  origin  of  this  appellation ;  both 
because  it  may  be  interesting  to  whisky  drinkers,  and  because 
the  account  contains  some  curious  particulars  regarding  the 
former  mode  of  rewarding  loyalty,  and  one  branch  of  the  reve- 
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nue  of  Scotland,  in  the  present  day  the  most  important  and  pro- 
ductive* 

It  appears,  from  these  official  documents,  that  long  previous 
to  1690,  there  had  been  a  distillery  of  aqua  vitce,  or  whisky,  on 
the  lands  of  Fairntosh,  belonging  to  Mr  Forbes  of  Culloden.  At 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  these  lands  and  the  brewery  were 
laid  waste  by  the  adherents  of  James  II.  in  consequence  of  Mr 
Forbes's  steady  and  active  attachment  to  King  William*  The 
damages  sustained  were  estimated  at  upwards  of  L.3500.  In 
order  to  indemnify  Mr  Forbes,  the  Scottish  Parliament,  in  1690, 
formed  to  him  and  his  heirs,  the  yearly  excise  of  the  lands  of 
Fairntosh,  for  payment  of  the  sum  of  400  merks  Scots,  or  L.22, 
4s.  5£d*  sterling,  per  annum,  being  their  proportion  of  L.40,000 
sterling,  the  whole  excise  of  Scotland  at  that  time,  as  paid  into 
the  Exchequer.  In  1695,  in  consequence  of  additional  duties 
being  imposed  on  excisable  liquors,  a  proportional  addition  was 
then  rated  and  paid  on  these  lands. 

This  mode  of  indemnifying  loyalty  was  soon  abused ;  for,  in 
1703,  the  gentlemen  whose  lands  lay  contiguous  to  Mr  Forbes's 
estate  complained,  in  a  petition  to  Parliament,  that  he  undersold 
and  ruined  his  neighbours,  and  injured  the  public  revenue,  by 
distilling  from  much  more  grain  than  was  the  produce  of  the 
lands  of  Fairntosh ;  and  that  he  must  already  have  received  an 
ample  indemnification  for  his  losses.  The  Parliament  on  this  re- 
stricted the  privilege  to  the  growth  of  Mr  Forbes's  own  lands  of 
Fairntosh.  Soon  after  the  Union,  another  attempt  was  made  to 
rescind  the  privilege ;  and  a  suit  in  equity  was  filed  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  to  try  the  validity  of  his  right.  The  Court,  how* 
ever,  decided  in  his  favour ;  on  the  footing  of  a  private  right, 
saved  by  the  6th  article  of  the  Union.  It  having  been  ascer- 
tained, that  at  this  period,  the  English  duties  of  excise  were 
higher  than  the  Scotch,  a  proportional  sum  was  added  to  Mr 
Forbes's  original  composition;  so  that,  in  1712-18,  it  amounted 
to  L.28, 1  Is.  2d. ;  and,  in  consequence  of  other  additional  duties, 
imposed  at  various  times,  in  the  year  1785,  it  reached  L.72, 18s. 
ll£d. 

In  1761,  Fairntosh  whisky  was  in  great  repute,  and  sold  even 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  Scotland ;  and  the  Commissioners  of  Ex- 
cise ascertained  that  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  was  extending,  so 
that  large  quantities  of  grain  were  brought  in  to  Fairntosh  from 
distant  counties,  for  the  purpose  of  distillation  and  sale.  This  in- 
duced them  again  to  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  the  privilege.  The 
opinion  of  the  King's  counsel  in  Scotland  was  taken  ;  and  after- 
wards that  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-Generals  (afterwards 
Lord  Camden  and  Lord  Chancellor  Yorke.)    The  latter  clearly 
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declared  that  Mr  Forbes*!  right  of  exemption  was  not  saved  by 
the  treaty  of  Union.  Mr  Forbes  on  this  offered  to  relinquish 
iiis  right  for  L.20,000 ;  but  nothing  was  done,  in  consequence 
of  this  claim  being  deemed  exorbitant,  as  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  utmost  produce  of  the  estate,  including  the  benefit  of 
■the  privilege,  did  not,  on  an  average  of  years,  amount  to  L.750. 

The  entered  distillers — a  body  of  men  who,  about  1784,  from 
the  magnitude  of  their  operations,  and  the  importance  of  the 
duties  they  paid,  began  to  take  that  hold  on  the  financial  minis* 
ter  of  the  country,  which,  every  year  since,  has  become  more 
firm  and  commanding— complained  that  the  greater  part  of  these 
JFbirntosh  spirits  were  carried  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  coun- 
try—and very  large  quantities  sent  even  into  England — particu- 
larly to  London,  where  a  public  warehouse  for  the  sale  of  them 
had  bee.n  opened :  and  that  although  such  spirits  were  of  equal 
or  superior  quality,  they  were  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  the  en- 
tered distiller  could  afford  to  sell  his  spirits  for.  At  last  the 
case  was  brought  before  a  special  jury,  in  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer, at  Edinburgh,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1786,  when  a 
verdict  was  returned,  finding  Mr  Forbes  entitled  to  a  compen- 
sation amounting  to  L.2 1,580.  This  was  accordingly  paid  him, 
by  a  warrant  from  the  Treasury,  out  of  the  revenues  of  Excise 
in  Scotland. 

'  Herschip :  The  act  of  plundering.'  In  this  sense  the  word  is 
used  in  a  very  rare  and  curious  work,  which  Dr  Jamieson  does 
not  appear  to  have  seen — judging  from  its  not  being  inserted  in 
his  list  of  books  quoted.  The  title  and  contents  are  given  he- 
low.  • 


*  Ane  compendious  and  breve  tractate,  concerning  the  office  and  dew- 
tie  of  kyngis,  spirituall  pastorw,  and  temporal  jugis,  compyltt  be  Wil- 
liam Lauder,  for  the  faithfoll  instrnctioim  of  kynges  and  prencit. 
(Here  follows  a  wood-cat  of  a  king,  or  governor.) 
Diligite  jutticiam,  quijudicatis  Urram* 

TO  THE  REDAR, 

The  Contentis  of  this  Bake. 

And  first,  containing  the  diffinitionn  of  ane  kyng,  and  of  his  office. 

Secundle,  Declarying  of  what  difference  is  thair  before  God,  betwixt 
the  kyng  and  his  Tassafi. 

And  qwhat  sail  becant  to  kyngis,  that  contynewts  in  iniquities  and  ne- 
glectis  thair  offices. 

Scbewing,  siclyke,  aae  general  instracturan  to  kyngit,  how  they  tall 
alt  wsill  inhereit  the  hsrin,  as  the  erth. 
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Mr  Thorpe,  the  bookseller,  in  whose  cfelalogtoe  the  ofaly  copy 
known  to  exist  appeared,  marked  it  at  L.85,  that  is,  above  LJ 
a-leaf,  as  the  whole  work  consists  only  of  eleven  leaves.  Of  die 
author  nothing  is  known ;  but,  considering  the  period  in  which 
he  lived,  he  writes  most  openly  and  courageously  on  the  duties  of 
JKings,  and  what  shall  come  to  them  that  viciously  reign,  ne- 
glecting their  affairs.  The  word  hcrscfrip  occurs  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  on  this  last  topic : — 

'  Followis  quhat  sail  becum  to  kyngis,  that  vitiouslie  ryngis, 
jtecleotand  thare  offices. 

'  O  !  kyngis,  I  mak  yon  traist  and  sure, 

Gire  ye  neclect  your  prencilie  cure,  Proverbs,  it. 

And  becom  ayantious, 

Parciall,  eruell,  or  covatus, 

With  Bum  dispensand  for  *  pure  pakkis,  Sap.  n. 

That  they  may  f  brek  your  prencelie  actis, 


And  hew  kyngis  sold  elect  thare  spiritual)  pastoris,  and  temporal 
jugis. 

And  bow  the  spiritnall  pastoris  and  jtemporall  jugis  sulde  have  them  ia 
;thare  officii 

Qwhat  sail  becum  of  kyngis  that  electis  unqualifyit  officjaris  ? 

And  last  of  all,  onto  qwhose  actionis  ia  speciall  said  kyngis  gire  rathest 
actendence. 

Compylit  be  William  Lauder ;  for  the  erudition  of  all  Catholyke  Chris- 
tian Kyngis  and  Prencis ;  to  whom  he  wyssis  grace,  mercy,  and  peace,  in 
Jesu  Christ,  our  Lord.     So  be  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  book, 

FINIS. 

And  imprentit  in  the  yeir  of  God,  Ane  M.D.LVI. 

*  Pakkis,  not  in  Dr  Jamieson,  intimacy. 

f  Brek,  noise  abroad ;  this  word  not  in  Dr  Jsmieson.  The  following 
also,  which  occur  in  this  curious  work,  are  not  in  Dr  Jamieson :  rveyit9 
considered  ;  cause  minisirai  be,  cause  to  be  administered.  No  geir  sulde 
do  the  faliour  by,  stand  by,  or  in  favour  of  the  faltour ;  let  the  culprit 
escape. 

'  Your  fals  gloeing  of  the  wrang 
Sail  nocht  mak  you  to  rax  here  lang.' 
This  sense,  to  continue,  is  not  given  by  Dr  Jamieson ; '  all  and  od/  all 
and  erery  one. 

'  And  now,  geve  that  ye  wald  be  Uird, 
To  brake  and  to  enjoy  the  eird.' 
Lexrdy  taught    Brake  is  given  in  the  Supplement,  but  only  with  ont 
authority,  and  that  the  acts  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council. 

#  For  they  tak  neither  tbocht  nor  care, 
But  reuth,  for  to  oppress©  the  pure/ 
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gst*  dertb,  exMbstetot 
Agani*  yctar  aotis  of  parliament, 
Oppreaoand  jour  cofamuaytie, 
Andbringand  tbame  to  povertae* 
To.hoonger,  herscheip,  and  rewyne, 
Puttand  the  pore  in  poynt  to  tyne, 
And  selland  so  the  common  weill 
Of  tbem  that  are  your  kigis  leiH ; 
Snfferand  sic  wimng  for  to  be  done, 
That  Kyng  that  skta  a  kvrigis  abaae,  Sap.  vi. 

Qoba  heiris  and  seis  all  that  is  wrocnt, 
And  knawis  every  hartis  thought, 


Reuih  seems  here  to  mean  pieasmre.  k  it  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  rott, 
joy  ?  or  the  German,  ruhm,  glory  ?  or  should  it  be, «  nor  rwth!  pity  ? 

The  following  passage  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  trne  poetry  into 
which  the  ardent  and  conscientious  seal  of  Lauder  not  unfrequently  car- 
'ried  bim. 

« Followes  the  Election  of  the  Spirituall  Fastores. 
«  O,  kyagis,  quben  that  ye  go  to  chose 
Yonr  pastours  that  suld  preching  use, 
Ye  suld  not  chose  thaim  for  yair  blude, 
Nor  for  thare  ryches,  nor  thare  gude, 
Nor  for  thare  plesand  parsonage, 
Nor  for  thare  strength,  nor  vassalage ; 
Ye  suld  nocht  chase  unto  that  curt 
Ane  viuolent  nor  *  wod  gesture, 

Nor  sleprie  hird,  nor  errogant,  '    .  *    1  Tim,  ni. 

Bot  prudent,  wyse,  and  ngelant ; 
No  pastor  gewin  to  feid  the  flesch ; 
All  sic  ye  sulde  from  yow  depescfce ; 
None  wantons  of  wardlie  glore, 
None  to  heape  ryches  upe  in  store, 
None  hazardous  at  cards  nor  dyee, 
Nor  gevin  to  fbule  nor  fylttrie  vyce. 

«  Ye  suld  not  chnse  thame  cause  ye  hife  thamt, 
Nor  for  no  favour  suld  promove  then, 
To  that  most  sret  and  weehty  cure, 
Except  ye  unoerstude  most  sure  .      ... 

*   Thame  apt  and  +gauand  for  the  yok,  1  Tim.  in. 

For  to  instruct  the  christian  flok, 
And  with  exempyU  of  thare  lyfe  f 
To  edefye  man,  maid,  and  wytte.' 

"  Woiy  mad,  crasy. 
-f  Gvmdnd,  fit. 
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Sail  nocht  only*  heir  yon  torment 
With  grevous  plaige  and  ponyschement, 
Bot  Ball,  quhen  ye  may  nocht  amend, 
Plaige  you  with  pain  that  hee  no  end. 

«  Your  names  they  sail  be  scrapit  onte, 
Forth  of  the  bake  of  lyfe  but  derate, 
And  your  saecessioun  they  Ball  be 
Eradicat  from  your  ryngs  trewlie, 
And  gerin  to  uncouth  natioun 
To  joyne  your  habitatioun,' 

Under  the  article  «  to  preis,'  Dr  Jamieson  remarks,  '  This  has 
been  explained  to  attempt ;  but  it  seems  to  claim  a  stronger  sense 
— to  exert  oneself  strenuously/  This  is  undoubtedly  true ►  and. 
in  this  strong  sense  it  is  frequently  used  by  Lauder : 

'  Thocht  to  defend  you,  ye  wald  preis.' 
*  Preis  never,  O  princes,  in  your  cure 
No  way  for  to  oppress  the  pure.' 

And  still  more  decidedly,  in  the  following  admirable  pas- 
sage: 

'  Preis  ever  to  win  your  liegis  hartes* 
Rather  than  conqueis  cold  in  cartis ; 
Have  ye  thare  hartis,  I  say  expresse, 
Than  all  is  yours,  that  thay  possesse, 
Than  need  you  nocht,  no  tyme,  nor  seasone^ 
Be  it  for  falset,  or  for  treasone.' 

One  more  quotation :  Lauder  is  doubtful  whether  a  good  king 
will  have  a  higher  place  in  heaven  than  a  good  poor  nian ;  and 
then  adds — 

'  Bot  I  knaw,  and  they  boith  discend  Sap.  vi. 

Tyll  bell,  quhaire  thare  is  paine  but  end, 

As  God  forbid  that  ony  do 

That  ever  be  put  life  in  to, 

Give  that  thare  ony  places  be 

More  creuell  than  uthers  in  degre, 

Thare  sail  it  be  the  kyngis  dwellyng. 

With  gretyng,  raryng,  and  with  yellyug ; 

Because  the  kyng  had  in  his  handis 

The  rewle  of  hunders  and  thousandis, 

Qnhome  that  he  sufferit  in  his  dayis 

To  *tyne  and  perysche  mony  wayis, 

And  the  vile  catyve,  naikit  and  pure, 

Had  of  hymself  bot  only  cure/ 


•  Tynty  be  lost. 
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'  Bat  we  most  now  draw  to  a  close, — though  there  are  yet  abun- 
dant materials  both  curious  and  instructive — with  a  few  short 
*  extracts  and  observations,  and  the  notice  of  some  words  omitted. 

*  To  KITTLE,  v.  a.    1.  To  tickle,  S.}  Add; 

4  This  word  ocean  in  a  carious  passage  in  our  old  laws,  from  the  Book 
of  Scone. 

"  Gif  it  bappin  that  ony  man  be  passand  in  the  King's  gait  or  pas* 
sage,  drirand  befoir  him  twa  sheip  festnit  and  knit  togidder,  be  chance 
ane  horse,  bavand  ane  sair  back,  is  lying  in  the  said  gait,  and  ane  of  the 
sheip  passes  be  the  ane  side  of  the  horse,  and  the  utber  sheip  be  the  uther 
side,  swa  that  the  band  quhairwith  they  are  bund  taich  or  kittle  his  sair 
bak,  and  he  thairby  movit  dois  arise,  and  caryis  the  said  scheip  with  him 
here  and  thair,  until  at  last  he  cumis  and  enteris  in  ane  miln  harand  ane 
fire,  without  ane  keipar,  and  skatteris  the  fire,  quairby  the  miln,  horse, 
sheep,  and  all,  is  brunt ;  Quaerdur,  Quba  sail  pay  the  skaith  ?  Responde* 
tur,  The  awner  of  the  horse  sail  pay  the  sheip,  because  his  horse  sould  not 
have  been  lying  in  the  King's  hie  streit,  or  commoun  passage ;  and  the 
miliar  sail  pay  for  the  miln,  and  the  horse,  and  for  all  uther  damage  and 
skaith,  because  be  left  ane  fire  in  the  miln,  without  ane  keipar."  Balfour's 
PracU  p.  509,  510.' 

Landsmark  Day,  the  day  on  which  the  marches  (boundaries) 
are  rode*  Dr  Jamieson  remarks  that  this  custom  is  observed  in 
London :  it  is,  we  believe,  common  over  all  the  kingdom ;  and, 
in  cases  of  any  dispute  respecting  the  rights  claimed  by  a  parish, 
it  is  regularly  the  practice  to  block  up  that  path  which  leads 
through  the  disputed  district  Thus,  in  Chelsea  parish,  the 
road  before  the  Hospital  is  shut  up  on  Landsmark  day,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  parish  claiming  a  right  to  it ;  and  the  Governors 
of  the  Hospital  denying  the  justice  of  the  claim* 

'  NEID-FYRE,  Needfire,  s.     1.  The  fire  produced  by  the  friction  of 

two  pieces  of  wood,  S.]     Add,  after  definition ; 

4  The  following  extract  contains  so  distinct  and  interesting  an  account 
of  this  very  ancient  superstition,  as  used  in  Caithness,  that  my  readers,  I 
am  persuaded,  would  scarcely  forgive  me  did  I  attempt  to  abridge  it. 

"  In  those  days,  £1788]  when  the  stock  of  any  considerable  farmer 
was  seized  with  the  murrain,  he  would  send  for  one  of  the  charm-doctors 
to  superintend  the  raising  of  a  ncedjtre.  It  was  done  by  friction,  thus ; 
upon  any  small  island,  where  the  stream  of  a  river  or  burn  ran  on  each 
side,  a  circular  booth  was  erected,  of  stone  and  turf,  as  it  could  be  had,  in 
which  a  semicircular  or  highland  couple  of  birch,  or  other  hard  wood,  was 
set ;  and,  in  short,  a  roof  closed  on  it.  A  straight  pole  was  set  up  in  the 
centre  of  this  building,  the  upper  end  fixed  by  a  wooden  pin  to  the  top  of 
the  couple,  and  the  lower  end  in  an  oblong  tr\nk  in  the  earth  or  floor ; 
and  lastly,  another  pole  was  set  across  horizontally,  having  both  ends  ta- 
pered, one  end  of  which  was  supported  in  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  per- 
pendicular pole,  and  the  other  end  in  a  similar  hole  in  the  couple  leg.  The 
horizontal  stick  was  called  the  auger,  baring  four  short  arms  or  levers  fixed 
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aaviag  been  thos  finished,  as 

■i  tke  ▼katity,  (being  divested  of  all 

docket,  &c)  oneeld  set  to  work  with  the  said  soger, 

it  rssmd  by  tke  arms  or  levers,  and  others 

bohad  the  lower  end  of  tbe 

fcaVasare  on  the  end  of  tke  anger :  by  this 

would  take  fire,  front 
ike  mttdfire  woald  bo 


snsjpnpj  kolk  m  tke  farm- 
soke  of  tads  new  sad 
So  nek  for  sopor1" 
by  tiaantiea,  that  tke  — iknl  Drsods  soper- 
of  rsaaae?  a  saaed  ire,  ssmoaUy,  on  tke  first 
is  soil,  botk  sn  tke  Gaehc  omd  Irak  dialects,  catted 
i.  r.  tke  day  of  BaaTs  ire,  or  tke  ire  dedketed  to  Baal,  or 
tke  SomT     Agr.  Sorr.  CaitkaL  p.  200,  201/ 

*  P1PPEN,  t     A  doD,  a  baby,  a  poppet,  for  children  to  play  witk. 

•  Aae  creffl  whk  soon,  bolyettis  aad  pippenu.  Aae  cover  qokawia 
k  eoatsait  1. 1  risen  piitawiis  of  ntsnea  called  pipemnv,  ffooale  babies^ 
being  is  aosaber  foorteae,  aaekle  aad  fitle ;  fyfteae  rardingaill  for  tkasae ; 
ayakeae  geoaii,  kktillis,  aad  toss  tail  for  tbansp ;  aae  packet  of  sairkia, 
tfevis,  aad  boat  for  tkaase,  tkek  paatoais  ^sfippersj ;  aae  packet  with  aae 
terns*  bed;  aae  ather  Beckett  of  title  rnswaittsi  and  trinllis  of  bittis  of 
crisp  and  atkeris ;  taa  nassani  aad  aae  half  of  masking  TisoaTis."  Inven- 
tons,  A.  1578,  p.  23a 

«  This  carioas  pasasgt  gives  tke  contents  of  part  of  the  royal  treasury, 
wbea  aa  inventory  was  made  daring  tke  regency  of  Morton,  who  canted 
a  strict  aeceant  to  be  taken  of  all  tke  property  belonging  to  tbe  crown,  re* 
solved  to  check  lapncity  in  every  one  bat  himnrlf.  These  pappeta  worn 
most  probably  meant  for  tke  aae  of  oar  yoang  Solomon,  James  VI. 


ItaL  puphuh  Fr.  pairptr,  a  poppet;  pompon,  a  baby;  popin,  neat, 
sproce;  Teat.  poppeuy  lodicra  noerUia,  imagonenke,  qua;  mmnttbns  po- 
erisqeead  rasam  pnebentor;  Kihan.* 

•  Pixie,  a  apirit  which  has  the  attributes  of  the  fairies.' 
.    In  a  volume  of  Mr  Coleridge's  earliest  poems,  published  io> 
1797,  are  songs  of  the  Pixies;  with  this  preliminary  notice  of 
them :  (  The  Pixies,  in  the  superstition  of  Devonshire,  are  a 
'  race  of  beings  invisibly  small,  and  harmless  or  friendly  to 

•  man.    At  a  small  distance  from  a  village  in  that  county— 
'  half-way  up  a  wood-covered  hill,  is  an  excavation,  called  the 

•  Pixies'  parlour :  the  roots  of  old  trees  form  its  ceiling.' 

'  POOR-MAN-OF-MUTTON,  a  term  applied  to  the  remains  of  a 
shoalder  of  mutton,  which,  after  it  has  done  its  regular  doty  as  a  roast  at 
dinner,  makes  its  appearance  as  a  broiled  bone  at  supper,  or  upon  the  next 
dsy,  S* 
;   «  I  was  bred  a  plain  man  at  my  father  s  frugal  table,  and  I  should  like 
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well,  would  my  wife  and  family  permit  me,  to  return  tomysowens  and  my 
poor-man-ef-multoH."  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ii.  101. 

*  The  friend,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  explanation  of  this  term* 
has  favoured  me  with  ao  amnaing  an  illustration  of  it,  that  I  cannot  withr 
hold  it  from  my  readers. 

"  The  late  Earl  of  B.,  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Old  Rag,  bet- 
ing indisposed  in  a  hotel  in  London,  the  landlord  came  to  enumerate  the 
good  things  he  had  in  his  larder,  to  prevail  on  his  guest  to  eat  something. 
The  Earl  at  length,  starting  suddenly  from  his  couch,  and  throwing  back 
a  tartan  night-gown  which  had  covered  bis  singularly  grim  and  ghastly 
race,  replied  to  his  host's  courtesy ;  *  Landlord,  I  think  1  war  At  eat  a  mor> 
eel  of  a  poor  esaa.'  Benkace,  surprised  alike  at  the  extreme  ugliness  of 
Lord  B/s  countenance,  and  the  nature  of  the  proposal,  retreated  from  the 
room,  and  tumbled  down  stairs  precipitately ;  having  no  doubt  that  this 
barbaric  chief,  when  at  home,  was  in  the  habit  of  eating  a  joint  of  a  tenant 
or  vassal  when  his  appetite  was  dainty.*' ' 

The  article  PoUmie  is  curioua — the  learned  author  making  ii 
oat,  we  think,  very  clearly,  that  though  generally  aupposed  to 
be  derived  from  Poland,  it  is  truly  a  corruption  of  the  Phcdang 
of  Giraldus  Gambreasis,  and  originally  a  derivative  of  the  Lar 
tin  Polio* 

'  Saltar,  a  maker  of  salt/  Dr  Jamieaon  ought,  we  think,  to 
have  stated,  that  sailers,  as  well  aa  colliers,  were  in  a  state  of 
bondage  in  Scotland,  tOl  they  were  put  on  a  level  with  other 
workmen  by  89.  Geo.  IIL  in  the  year  1799.  Mr  G.  Chalmers, 
in  his  Caledonia,  insists,  in  the  teeth  of  this  glaring  fact,  that 
bondage  ceased  to  exist  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  Ed- 
inburgh, is  a  brass  collar,  with  this  inscription — 'Alexander 
'  Stewart  found  guilty  of  death,  for  theft  at  Perth,  the  5tb  of 
*  December,  1701,  and  gifted  by  the  justiciaries,  as  a  perpe- 
'  tual  servant  to  Sir  Jo.  Areskin  of  Alva.' 

'  To  snick,  to  cut  with  a  sudden  stroke  of  a  sharp  instru* 
'  ment.'  Tuagh  snaighte  is  the  name  given  in  Ireland  to  a 
kind  of  chip  axes  which  have  been  found  in  the  bogs  there* 
Some  have  bandies,  and  loops  for  tapering  them  off  readily,  in 
order  to  be  ground :  they  have  also  been  found  in  Normandy. 

«  STEILL  MIRROUR,  a  looking-glass  made  of  steel. 

"  Item,  ane  steill  mirrour  set  in  silver  within  ane  grave  caise  of  velvott." 
Inventories,  A.  1542,  p.  63. 

4  This  shows  that  metallic  mirrors  were  nsed  in  Scotland  so  late  aa  the 
reign  of  James  V.  Indeed,  A.  1578,  mention  is  made  of  "  ane  fair  steiH 
glass"  as  part  of  the  royal  furniture ;  also  of  "  ane  other  les  Qless  or 
smaller]],  schawing  mony  faces  in  the  visie."     Ibid.  p.  237.  J 

*  The  latter  must  undoubtedly  have  been  a  multiplying  mirror.* 

'  Tae,  the  toe,  A.S.  Ial.  fa,  Dan.  too,  Su.Goth.  faa  (pron.  to) 
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id/  Tracing  words  of  any  particular  language  to  similar  words 
in  other  languages  of  exactly  the  same  meaning,  is  instructive, 
so  far  as  the  affinities  of  languages  are  concerned :  but  in  no 
other  point  of  view ;  whereas,  if  we  are  able  to  trace  the  pre- 
sent meaning  of  a  word  to  a  meaning  less  abstract,  we  go  back 
nearer  to  the  source  of  all  languages.  Horne  Tooke  has  proved 
that  all  prepositions  involve  some  positive  and  peculiar  mean- 
ing :  that  from  is  derived  from  a  word,  signifying  beginning ; 
and  tof  from  a  word  signifying  end.  That  to,  the  preposition, 
and  toe,  are  the  same  word,  we  have  no  doubt :  but  we  are  not 
certain  whether  we  ought  to  regard  the  toe,  as  so  called,  be- 
cause it  is  as  it  were  the  end  or  termination  of  the  human  body ; 
or  the  meaning  of  end  or  termination  as  affixed  to  the  word  to, 
from  that  being  the  name  of  this  member. 

The  article  Tartan  is  very  learned  and  elaborate.  The  word 
is  clearly  not  Celtic,  but  French — Tiretame,  in  that  language, 
signifying  a  mixed  or  variegated  fabric  of  flax  and  woollen. 
The  Celtic  word  is  Breacan,  signifying  broken — from  which, 
rather  than  from  a  garment  to  which  modern  Celts  have  a 
singular  repugnance,  Dr  J.  conceives  that  the  Celtic  portion 
of  Gaul,  was  termed  Gallia  braccata. 

The  following  refers  to  a  singular  superstition:— 

*  UNSPOKEN  WATER,  water  from  tinder  a  bridge,  over  which  the 
living  pass  and  the  dead  are  carried,  brought  in  tbe  dawn  or  twilight  to  the 
house  of  a  sick  person,  without  the  bearer's  speaking,  either  in  going  or 
returning.  Aberd. 

*  The  modes  of  application  are  various.  Sometimes  the  invalid  takes 
three  draughts  of  it  before  anything  is  spoken ;  sometimes  it  is  thrown 
over  the  house,  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  contained  being  thrown  after 
it.  The  superstitious  believe  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  charms 
that  can  be  employed  for  restoring  a  sick  person  to  health. 

*  The  purifying  virtue  attributed  to  water,  by  almost  all  nations,  is  so 
well  known  as  to  require  no  illustration.  Some  special  virtue  has  still  been 
ascribed  to  silence  in  the  use  of  charms,  exorcisms,  &c.  I  recollect  being 
assured  by  an  intelligent  person  in  Angus,  that  a  Popish  priest  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  who  was  supposed  to  possess  great  power  in  curing  those 
who  were  deranged,  and  in  exorcising  demoniacs,  would,  if  called  to  see  a 
patient,  on  no  account  utter  a  single  word  on  his  way,  or  after  arriving  at 
the  house,  till  be  bad  by  himself  gone  through  all  his  appropriate  forms  in 
order  to  effect  a  cure.  Whether  this  practice  might  be  founded  on  our  Lord's 
injunction  to  the  Seventy,  expressive  of  tbe  diligence  he  required,  Luke  x. 
4,  "  Salute  no  man  by  the  way/*  or  borrowed  from  heathen  superstition, 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  We  certainly  know  that  the  Romans  viewed 
silence  as  of  the  utmost  importance  in  their  sacred  rites.  Hence  the  phrase 
of  Virgil,—. 

"  Fida  silentia  sscrit." 
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And  the  language  of  Ovid—* 

"  Ore  tacent  popnli  tunc,  cum  venit  aurea  pompa: 
Ipsa  sacerdotea  subsequiturque  suas." 

Amor.  Lib.  iii.  Eleg.  13. 
*  Favere  sacris,  favere  Unguis,  and  pascere  Unguam,  were  forms  of 
speech  appropriated  to  their  sacred  rites,  by  which  they  enjoined  silence, 
that  the  act  of  worship  might  not  be  disturbed  by  the  slightest  noise  or 
murmur.  Hence  also  they  honoured  Harpocrates  as  the  god  of  silence'; 
and  Noma  instituted  the  worship  of  a  goddess  under  the  name  of  Taciia. 
V.  Stuck.  Sacr.  GentH.  p.  121.' 

The  following  words  are  omitted,  both  in  the  Dictionary  and 
the  Supplement, — Black-berry,  for  Black  currant.  Maggs,  in  the 
sense  of  money  paid  by  the  farmer  to  his  carters,  when  they  go 
for  coals.  Oversight,  Superintendence :  it  is  used  by  Dr  M  One  in 
this  sense,  in  a  passage  of  his  Life  of  Knox ;  the  reference  to 
which  we  hare  mislaid:  though  we  recollect  that  it  relates  to 
Episcopacy:  and  were  it  not  that  the  reverend  Doctor  is  toe 
single-minded  to*  convey  a  sarcasm  under  an  equivocal  expres- 
sion, we  should  have  suspected,  that  by  the  use  of  this  word, 
he  meant,  at  once,  to  have  pointed  out  the  duty  of  Bishops, 
and  their  too  general  neglect  of  it  Setterdays9  Sbpp:  this  was 
a  prohibition,  during  the  times  of  Catholicism,  of  fishing,  from 
the  Sabbath  after  vespers,  till  Monday  after  sunrise.  It  after* 
wards  came  to  signify  the  obligation  of  leaving  a  slap,  or  open- 
ing, in  mill-dams,  for  the  passage  offish  during  the  same  period. 
Factory,  in  the  sense  of  the  particular  estate,  or  part  of  it,  of 
which  the  factor  has  the  management.     Adois,  deeds. 

The  following  words  are  used  in  England  in  the  same  sense 
as  in  Scotland.  Bunyon :  this  is  a  soft  substance,  generally  on 
the  great  toe,  in  which  are  small  corns :  the  Scotch  name  for  it 
is  Virroch,  which  Dr  Jamieson  gives  in  his  Dictionary,  though 
with  an  inaccurate  description. ,  Gy,  a  flying  or  directing  rope. 
To  take  the  ground.  A  Buss,  a  kind  of  ship— a  word  well 
known  to  English  seamen.  To  hain,  or  preserve  grass  frt  m 
being  cut:  used  in  Somersetshire.  CamieU-Coal,  used  in  Lan- 
cashire. Cutty,  in  the  sense  of  small:  Somerset  Dandie, 
dandie-peats  was  a  small  coin  made  by  Henry  VII. :  it  signifies 
also  little  folks.  Bauer,  to  knock  down :  to  fall  down,  Somer- 
set. To  dibble,  certainly  English.  Edge,  in  composition,  as 
4  Caverton-edge :'  Blackstone-edge,  the  ridge  of  tne  hill  be- 
tween Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  '  Jannock,  an  oaten  loaf:' 
this  is  not  only  a  Lancashire  but  a  Northumberland  term; 
where,  however,  it  is  more  commonly  written  averjannock. 
4  Gate.  1.  a  road.  2.  a  street,  S.  Yorks.'  From  Stangate  ferry, 
by  Lambeth  to  Fishers'  Gate  on  the  Sussex  coast,  the  word 
gate  is  added  to  the  names  of  nearly  all  the  places  through 
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which  the  Roman  road  passes.  In  some  places,  street  is  added* 
One  of  the  hundreds  of  Sussex  is  called  street.  The  two  words, 
gate  aijd  street,  seem  indeed  to  have  been  indiscriminately  used  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  to  denote  the  Roman  military  ways.  '  Laqd- 
«  slip,  a  quantity  of  land,  which  slips  from  a  declivity ;'  used  in 
exactly  this  sense  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  '  Timmery  of  or  be- 
'  longing  to  wood;' ,  used  in  Somersetshire.  *  Whitefeaiher% 
f  denptang  cowardice :'  a  well-known  phrase  among  the  faacg 
in  London.  '  Yoke,  the  natural  greasiness  of  wool.'  In  Surrey 
sjftd  several  other  eounties. 

If  we  had  been  reviewing  any  other  work  than  a  Dictionary* 
we  should  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  have  apologised  to  our 
readers,  for  the  slight  connexion,  and  the  miscellaneous  nature, 
pf  the  topics  touched  upon  in  this  rambling  article.  A  Dic- 
tionary, however,  such  as  this  before  us — not  only  of  words* 
their  origin,  affinities,  and  various  meanings,  but  also  of  every- 
thing connected  with  the  mode  and  condition  of  life, — the  man? 
ners— customs — superstitions,  &c.  of  a  people  who  have  always 
possessed  a  strongly  marked  character— seemed  not  only  t* 
admit,  but  to  require,  such  an  article  as  we  now  lay  before  our 
readers.  In  any  other  mode  of  reviewing  it,  we  could  not  have 
done  justice  to  Dr  Jamieson's  book :  nor  carried  along  with  ut 
—-as  we  trust  we  now  do— the  opinion  of  our  readers  in  its 
favour, — and  the  wish,  that  he  may  be  induced  to  put  its  con* 
tents  into  a  more  popular  and  accessible  form. 


No,  XCV.  will  be  published  in  September. 
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Turner's  Anglo-Saxons.    Fifth  Edition.   3  vols.   8vo.    2/.  5s.  bds. 

Correspondence  and  Diaries  of  the  Earls  of  Clarendon  and  Roches- 
ter.   2  vols.    4to.    51.  5s.  bds. 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather.    By  Sir  Walter  Scott    Fifth  Edition. 
3  vols.     18mo.     10s.  6<L  half-bd. 

Markham's  France.    2  vols.     12mo.     16s.  bds. 

Todd's  Historical  Tablets  and  Medallions.  Royal  4to.   1/.  10s.  bds, 

Simpson's  Derby.    2  vols.     8vo.     11  bds. 

Calcott's  Spain.     2  vols.     12mo.     16s.  bds. 

Bridge's  Annals  of  Jamaica.    VoL  I.    8vo.     15s.  bds. 

Storer's  History  of  ClerkenweH.     12mb.     15s.    8vo.  India  Proofs^ 
1/.  10s.  bds. 

Burton's  Diary  of  Cromwell's  Parliaments.  4  vols.  8vo.  *L  16s.  bds. 

Brace's  Summary  of  Ancient  History.    8vo.    3s.  6d.  cloth  bds. 

Bridge's  Roman  Empire  under  Constantino  the  Great  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
bds. 

Law. 

Conversations  on  the  English  Constitution.    12mo.    8s.  bds. 

Chitty's  Statutes.     Part  I.    Royal  8vo.     16s.  bds. 

Brougham's  Speech  on  the  State  of  the  Law.    8vo.    4a.  6d.  bds. 

New  Orders  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.     12mo.    2s.  sewed* 

Vanderlinden's  Laws  of  Holland.  By  Henry.  R.  8vo.   1/.  18s.  bds. 

Hughes  on  Insurance.    8vo.     IL  Is.  bds. 

Burton's  Law  of  Real  Property.    8vo*     18s.  bds. 

Parke's  History  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.    8vo.     15s.  bds. 

Statutes.    8  Geo.  IV.    8vo.     U  bds. 

Peel's  Acts.    By  Espinasse.    8vo.    5s.  bds. 

Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates.  VoL  XVI.   Royal  8vo.   1/.  lis. 
6d.bds. 
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Parliamentary  Abstracts.     1826  7.     Royal  8vo.     R  15s.  bds. 

Petersdorfs  Law  Reports.  Vol  VII.  Royal  8vo.   IL  Us.  6d.bds. 

Jones's  Law  of  Carriers.    8vo.    8s.  bds. 

Harris  on  Digest.    2  vol*.    8vo.     2U  10s.  bds. 

Elmes  on  Architectural  Jurisprudence.    8vo.     12s.  bds. 

Lawes's  Suggestions  of  Alterations  on  Practice  and  Pleading.  8vo. 
4a.bds. 

Wilcock's  Office  of  Constable.    8vo.    7s.  bds. 

West's  Reports  of  Chancellor  Hardwicke.    Vol  L    Royal  8ro. 
U  10s.  bds. 

Lister  on  Elections.    8vo.    7s.  bds. 

Parliamentary  Review.     1826-7.    8vo.     12s.  bds. 

Trevor  on  the  Laws  of  the  Customs.    8vo.     \L  Is.  bds. 

Lettres  sur  la  Chancellerie.    8vo.     10s.  6d.  bds. 

Le win's  Poor  Laws.     12mo*     14s.  bds. 

Cornish  on  Purchase  Deeds.     8vo.     12s.  bds. 

Mansell  on  Demurrer.    8vo.     15s.  bds. 

Gude's  Crown  Practice.    2  vols,  royal  8vo.    2/.  10s.  bds. 

Mathematics. 

Hamilton's  Conic  Sections.    8vo.     9s. 

Mechanical  Problems.     8vo.    7s  bds. 

Carr's  Synopsis  of  Practical  Philosophy.     18mo.     12s.  sewed. 

Tables  of  Logarithms.     18mo.    2s.  6d.  sewed. 

Warren  on  the  Square  Root  of  Negative  Qualities.    8vo.    5s.  bds.' 

Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Anatomy. 

Edmonston  on  the  Cow  Pox.    8vo.    6s.  bds. 

Warren  on  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Animals.  8vo.  5s.  6d.  bds. 

Buchanan  on  the  Organ  of  Hearing.     Royal  8vo.     14s.  bds. 

Borne  on  Typhus  Fever.     8vo.     7s.  6d.  bds. 

Baron  on  Changes  of  Structure  in  Man.    4 to.     18s.  bds. 

Blumenbach's  Physiology.    By  Elliotson.    Fourth  Edition.    8ro. 
I6s.  bds. 

Macauley's  Medical  Dictionary.    8vo.     14s.  bds. 

Dublin  Medical  Transactions.     VoL  V.    8vo.     14s.  bds. 

Koecker  on  Diseases  of  the  Jaws.     8vo.     5s.  bds. 

Abernethy's  Lectures  on  Anatomy,  Surgery,  &c     8vo.     14s.  bds. 

Gordon's  Examinations  on  the  Practice  of  Surgery.  12 mo.  7s.  bds. 

Marshall's  Hints  to  Medical  Officers  of  the  Army.    8vo.     8s.  bds. 

Addison  on  Malvern  Waters.    8vo.     6s.  6d.  bds. 

Cooke  on  Organic  Diseases.    8vo.    9s.  bds. 

Cooper  on  Hernia.    New  Edition.    By  C.  A.  Key.     Large  folio. 
5L  5s.  bds. 

Annesley  on  Diseases  of  India,  &c.   Vol.  IV.    Imperial  4to.    7/.  7s. 
bds. 

Scott  on  Diseases  of  the  Joints.     8vo.    7s.  6d.  bds. 

Conversations  on  Animal  Economy.    2  vols.     12mo.     16s.  bds. 

Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions.    Vol.  XIII.    Part  II.  8vo.    18s. 
bds. 
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Reece's  Medical  Guide.    Fifteenth  Edition.    8vo.     12s.  bds. 

Macculloch  on  Marsh  Fever.     2  vols.    8vo.     IL  10s.  bds. 

Good  (The)  Norse.     Second  Edition.     12mo.    8s.  bds 

Dublin  Dissector.     12mo.     8s.  bds. 

Dendy  on  Cutaneous  Diseases.    8vo.     10s.  6d.  bds. 

Wilson's  Memoirs  of  West  India  Fever.    8vo.    8s.  bds. 

Abercrombie  on  the  Brain.    8vo.     12s.  bds. 

Rucio  on  the  Pulse.     2  vols,  imperial  8vo.     1/.  8s.  bds. 

Salmon's  Essay  on  Stricture  of  the  Rectum.    8vo.     7s.  6d.  bds. 
.  Halliday  on  Lunatic  Asylums.    8vo.    5s.  bds. 

Roberton  on  Mortality  of  Children.     12mo.    7s.  bds. 

Edmonston  on  Vaccination.    8vo.    6s.  bds. 

Stewart  on  Tendency  to  Disease.     12 mo.    4s.  bds. 

Hutin's  Manual  of  Physiology.     18mo.    7s.  bds. 

Miscellaneous. 

Literary  Souvenir,  1828.     12s.    Large,  1/.  4s,  and  Illustrations 
separate.     Imperial  Proofs  1/.  8s. 
,  Ringrove,  or  Old-Fashioned  Notions.    2  vols.  12mo.  16s.  bds. 

Farey's  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine.    4to.    5/.  5s.  bds. 

Dunlop's  Roman  Literature.     Vol.  III.    8vo.     16s.  bds. 

Congreve  on  Rockets.    4to.     1/  Is.  bds. 

Howlett  on  Perspective.    8vo.    7s.  bds. 

Fall's  Surveyor's  Guide.     12mo.    5s.  bds. 

Steel's  Shipmasters  Assistant,  new  Edition.     8vo.      1/.  Is.  bds. 

Britton's  Picture  of  London.    1828.   6s^  or  with  Views  and  Maps, 
9s.  sp. 

Moore's  Epicurean*    5th  Edition.     12mo.    9s.  bds. 

Revolt  of  the  Bees.     2d  Edition.     18 mo.     5s.  bds. 

Grimaldi  on  Genealogies.    4to.    3L  3s.  bds. 
.  Private  Anecdotes  of  Foreign  Courts.    2  vols.    8vo.    1/.  8s.  bds. 

Beauchamp  s  Naval  Gunner.     18mo.    6s.  bds. 

Vicissitudes  in  the  Life  of  a  Scottish  Soldier.     12mo.     7s.  6d.  bds. 

Burke's  Works.    8vo.     Vols.  XV.  and  XVI.     1/.  Is.  boards. 

Rqnkine  on  Railways.    8vo.     3s.  6d.  bds. 

Whitehall,  or  the  Days  of  George  IVth.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d.  bds. 

Burke's  Works.  VoL  XV.  and  AVI.,  with  general  Index.     Impe- 
rial 8vo.     1/.  8s.  bds. 

Green's  Sketches  of  the  War  in  Greece.    8vp.  9s.  6d.  bds. 

Drew's  Principles  of  Self-Knowledge.    2  vols.    8vo.     1/.  bds. 

The  T^e  of  a  Modern  Genius.    3  vols.     12mo.     IL  4s.  bds. 

Discourse  on  the  Objects  of  Science.     12mo.    5s.  bds* 

Edmonds's  Moral  and  Political  Economy.    8vo.     9s.  bds. 

Tales  of  the  Munster  Festivals.  3  vols,  post  8vo.    IL  lis.  6d,  bds. 

Circle  of  the  Seasons.     12mo.    10s.  6<L  bds. 

Porson  Vindicated.     8vo.     lis.  bds. 

Ferrol'8  Essay  on  Human  Intellect   12mo.  5s.  bds. 

Time's  Telescope.     1828.     9s.  bds. 

Matthew's  History  of  Qns  Lighting.     12mo.  7s.  6d.  bds. 

The  Young  Cadet,  by  Mrs  ffofland.     12mo.     5s.  64  half-bd. 
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The  Juvenile  Rambler.     12mo.     St.  6d.  half-bound. 

Essays  on  Chronology.     12mo.    6f.  bds. 

Boucharlat*s  Elements  of  Calculus.    8vo.     15s.  bds. 

Rostock's  Physiology.    Vol.  III.    8vo.     15s.  bd*. 

Plumstead's  Beauties  of  Melody.     8to.    7s  6d.  bds. 

Tredgold  tm  8teaa  Engines.    4to.    2L  2s.  bds. 

Notes  of  a  Bookwonn.     I0a*o.    4a.  64.  bds. 

The  Clubs  of  London,    2  Tola,    8ro.    18s.  bds. 

Cruickshank's  John  Gilpin.     18mo.  Is.     India  Proofs,  2s.  6d. 

Fireside  Book,  by  the  Author  of  May  you  Like  It    12nio.  6s.  bds, 

Walsh's  notice  of  Ancient  Coins  and  Medals.    12mo.  5s.  half-bd. 

United  States  of  North  America  as  they  Are.     8vo.    7s.  6d.  bds. 

The  Antidote,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Freethinker.  2  vols.  12mo.  9s.  bds. 

Lardner's  Lectures  on  the  Steam  Engine.     12mo»    7s.  6d.  bds. 

Adcock's  Engineers  Pocket  Book.     12mo.    8s*     Tuck. 

*  Siborn  on  Topographical  Surveying.    8ro.    9s.  bds. 
dimming  s  Electro- Dynamics.    8ro.    12s.  bds. 

Selections  from  Admiral  Coilingwood*s  Correspondence.     4to. 
U  lis.  6d.  bds. 
History  of  George  Godfrey.    3  rols.  post  8vo.     1/.  8s.  6d.  bds. 
Confessions  of  an  Old  Maid.    S  vols,  post  8ro.     \L  8s.  66.  bds. 
Payne's  Elements  of  Science.     8vo.    8s.  bds. 
Posthumous  Papers  of  a  Person  about  Town.     Post  8vo.    8s.  bds* 
Italy  as  it  Is.    8vo.     14s.  bds. 

•  Whims  and  Oddities  for  the  Young.  18mo.  2s.  6d.  Col.  3s.  6d.  bds. 
Darvill  s  Treatise  on  the  Race  Horse.     8vo.     IL  Is.  bds. 
Sketches  and  Recollections  of  the  West  Indies.  Post  8vo.    9s.  bds. 
Drake's  Mornings  in  Spring.    2  vols,  post  8vo.     18s.  bds. 
Chalmers  on  Literary  and  Ecclesiastical  Endowments.  8vo.  6s.  bds. 
Berens's  Second  Selection  from  the  Spectator.  12mo.  5s.  64  bds. 
Burgess  on  the  Circus  on  the  Via  Appia.  Crown  8vo.  9s.  6d.  bds. 
Tales  of  the  Moors.     Post  8vo.     10s.  6d.  bds. 

Edmonson's  Self  Government.     12mo.    5s.  bds. 
Brando's  Tables  of  Definite  Proportionals.    8vo.    8s.  6d.  bds. 
Manual  of  Astrology,  by  Raphael.    8vo.     10s.  6d.  bds. 
Grant's  Essay  on  the  Gael.    8vo.    12s.  bds. 
Davies  on  the  Human  Mind.    2  vols.     8vo.     18s.  bds. 
Canning's  Speeches.    6  vols.    8vo.    31.  12s.  bds. 
Fairy  Mythology.     2  vols,  foolscap.  If.  Is.  bds. 
Tales  of  an  Antiquary.    3  vols,  post  8vo.     1/.  Us.  6d.  bds. 
Tales  of  the  West.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     l/L  Is.  bds. 
The  Lady  a  Monitor.     12mo.     6s.  bds. 
The  Old  Irish  Knight.     12mo.    4s.  bds. 
Valentine's  Reflections  on  Turkey.     8vo.     6s.  boards. 
Northcote's  Tables.  Crown  8vo.  16s.  bds.  Large  paper,  1/.  6s.  Plates 
only,  1/.  India  Proofs  1/.  Us.  6d.  bds. 

Stapylton  on  Prison  Discipline.     8vo.     7s.  6d.  bds. 
Angelo's  Reminiscences.    8vo.     15s.  bds. 
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Blaquiere's  Letters  from  Greece  in  1827.    8vo.     12*.  bd*.  ' 

Kengan 's  Navigation  Tablet.    2  vols,  royal  8vo.  2l\2s.0il  bds. 

Punch  and  Judy,  by  Cruickshank.  8vo.  9s.  Cold.  12*.  India  15s. 
bds. 

Wright's  Commentaries  on  Newton's  Principia.  2  vols,  royal  8vo. 
1/.  88.  bds. 

Plymoutk  and  Devonport  Guide*    24mo.    5s.  doth* 

Dagley's  (Mi**)  Birth  Day,  and  other  Tales.     12mo.    6s.  bds. 

View  of  the  Social  Lire  of  England  and  France.    8vo.    13s.  bds. 

Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Madras.  Part  I.  4to.  1/.  5s. 
bds. 

Douglas  on  the  Advancement  of  Society  in  Knowledge.  2d  Edition. 
8vo.    9s.  bds. 
1  Rosa  on  Steam  Navigation.    4ta     1/.  10s.  bd>. 

Bayldon  on  Poor's  Rate.    8vo.    7s.  6d.  bds. 

Chambers1  Picture  of  Sootland.    2  vols.    8vo.    U  Is.  bds. 

Literary  Gems.     Post  8vo.    8s.  bds. 

Bainbridge's  Fly  Fisher's  Guide.    8vo.     16s.  bds. 

The  Head  Piece,  or  Phrenology  opposed  to  Divine  Revelation,  by 
James  the  Less ;  and  a  Helmet  for  the  Head  Piece,  by  Daniel  die 
Seer.  •  12nto»    4s.  bds. 

A  Hundred  Years  Hence.    12mo.    6a.  bds. 

Fuller  on  Wheel  Carriages.    8vo.    7s.  6d.  bds. 

Memorable  Events  in  Paris.    8vo.    10s.  6d.  bds. 

Stewart's  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man.    8vo.     IL  4s.  bds. 

Guest  on  Spinning  Machinery,    8vo.    7s.  6d.  bds. 
•   Brigg's  Letters  to  a  Young  Person  in  India.  Post  8vo.  7s.  64  bds 

Locke's  Translations  from  Nichole's  Essays.    Foolscap.    5s.  bds. 

Hack's  Oriental  Fragments.    12mo.    3s.  6d.  bds. 

Drake's  Memorials  of  Shakspeare.    8vo.     14s.  bds. 

Dallaway's  Manual  of  Heraldry.     12ma    7s.  bds. 

Patterson's  Essay  on  the  Athenians.    8va    5sl  bds. 

Public  Economy  of  Athens.    2  vols.  8vo.     U  6s.  bds. 

Tooling's  Narrative  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798.  8vo.  9s.  6d.  bds. 

Rise,  Progress,  and  Present  State  of  Public  Opinion  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. 8vo.    12s.  bds. 

Brace's  Historical  and  Geographical  Atlas.     Imp.  4to«   16s.  hf.-bd. 

Knight's  Short-Hand,  on  a  new  Principle.     8vo.    6s.  bds. 

The  Hebrew,  a  Sketch.    Foolscap.   5s.  6d.  bds. 

Paguierre  on  the  Wines  of  Bourdeaux.    Foolscap,  5s.  bds. 

Phillpotts  on  the  Coronation  Oath.    8vo.    9s.  6d.  bds. 

Practical  Survey  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Mind. 

Earl  of  Shrewsbury's  Reasons  for  not  taking  the  Test.  8vo.  9s.  bds. 

Camelon  Sketches.     12mo.     7s.  bds. 

Stranger's  Gnide  through  London.     12mo.    3s.  6d.  sd. 

Sadler's  Ireland ;  its  Evils,  and  their  Remedies.    8vo.     12s.  bds. 

Account  of  the  Poor  Dutch  Colonies.     12mo.    6s.  bds. 

Sketches,  Scenes,  and  Narratives.    18me.     5s.  bds. 
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Salathiel,  a  Story.    3  vol*-    Port  8m    Ullt.6d.bda. 
Napier's  Peninsular  War.    VoL  I.    8vo.  IL  bds. 
•Asiatic  Costumes,  44  coloured  Plates.     12mo.    18s.  Ink. 
Characters  in  the  Fancy  Ball  at  Vienna.     4to.     12s.  sd. 
Marquis  of  Londonderry's  Peninsular  War.    4to.    3/.  Ss.  bda. 
The  Carcanet,  a  Literary  Album.     12mo.     6s.  bds. 
Holford  on  the  Penitentiary  at  Milbank.     8vo.     12s.  bds. 
Nichols's  Literary  Illustrations.    Vol.  V.     8vo.    IL  7s.  bds. 
The  Prima  Donna.     Post  8vo.     10s.  6d.  boards. 
Manual  of  Rank  and  Nobility.    8vo.    15s.  bds. 
Jacob's  Second  Report  on  the  Corn  Trade*     8vo.     13s.  bds. 
HajjiBaba  in  England.  2  vols.  12mo.  15s.  bds. 
Picture  of  Birmingham.  18mo.  Ss.  bds. 

Recollections  of  Royalty,  by  C.  C.  Jones.    2  vols.  8vo.    U  5a.  bds. 
Continental  Traveller's  Oracle.  2  vols,  foolscap.  15s.  bds. 
Pelham,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Gentleman.    3  vols,  post  8ro. 
1/.  Us.  6d.  bds. 
Landor's  Imaginary  Conversations*    Vol.  III.    8vo.     14*.  bds* 
Village  Plans,  and  Domestic  Sketches.     12mo.    5s.  bds* 
Letters  from  Cambridge.     Post  8vo.    8s.  bds. 
Guide  to  Importers  and  Purchasers  of  Wine.     12mCs    5s.  bds. 

Natural  History. 
Carpenter's  Scripture  Natural  History.    8vo.     14s.  bds. 
Remarks  on  the  Linneean  Order  of  Insects.  Imperial  8 to.  10s.  bds. 
Barrington's  Naturalist's  Journal     Oblong  4 to.     10s.  6d.  sd. 
Fleming's  British  Animals.    8vo.     18s.  bds. 
Horsfield's  Lepidopterous  Insects.    Royal  4to.    Part  I.  \L  lis.  6d. 
coloured,  2/.  2s. 
Jardine's  Ornithology.     Part  III.    Royal  4to.     R0s.6d. 

Bennett's  Fishes  of  Ceylon.    No.  I.    4to.     1/.  Is.  sd. 

Novels  and  Romances. 

Taylors  Glenalpin.     2  vols.  12mo.     10s.  6d.  bds. 

Tales  and  Romances.     2d  Edition.    7  vols.  18mo.    2/.  9s.  bds. 

The  Kuzzilbash  ;  a  Tale  of  Khorasan.  3  vols.  8vo.   1/.  1  Is.  6d.  bds. 

Tales  and  Legends ;  by  the  Authors  of  the  Odd  Volume.    8  vols, 
post  8vo,  1/.  lis.  6d. 

The  Roue.    3  vols,  post  8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d.  bds. 

Contrast,  by  Mrs  Roche.     3  vols.  12mo.     1/.  Is.  bds. 

Penelope ;  or  Love's  Labour  Lost.   3  vols,  post  8vo.  \U  1  Is.  6d.  bds. 

The  Croppy ;  a  Tale  of  1798.    3  vols,  post  8vo.     \L  lis.  6d.  bds. 

The  English  in  France.    3  vols,  post  8vo.    1/.  lis.  6<L  bds. 

Chronicles  of  the  Canongate.    2  vols,  post  8vo.     U  Is.  bds. 

Chronicles  of  the  Canongate.  2d  Series.  3  vols.  post8vo.  \L  lis.  6d. 
bds. 

The  Mortimers ;  or,  Vale  of  MachynUaeth.    3  vols.  12mo.     1/.  Is. 
bds. 

Emir  Malek,  Prince  of  the  Assassins.    3  vol*.  12mo.     18s.  bds. 

Pe  Beauvoir ;  or  Second  Love.    3  yob.  12ma    \L  4s.  bds- 
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The  White  Hoods,  an  Historical  Romance.  By  Mrs  Bray.  3  rob. 
post  8vo.    1/.  lis.  6d.  bds. 

Coming  Out;  and  the  Field  of  Forty  Footsteps.   By  J.  and  A.  M. 
Porters.     3  vols.  12mo.     1/.  10s.  bds. 

Neele's  Romance  of  History.     3  vols,  crown  8vo.    l/»  lis.  6<L  bds. 

Morgan's  (Lady)  O'Briens  and  O'Flahertys.   4  vols,  post  8vo.    \L 
16s.  bds. 

Flirtation,  a  Novel.    3  vols,  post  8vo.    1/.  lis.  6d.  bds. 

Hope  Leslie.    By  Author  of  Redwood.  3  vols.  12mo*    \L  Is.  bds. 

Ambassador's  Secretary.    4  vols.  12mo.     1/.  2s.  bds. 

Sir  Michael  Scott.    By  Allan  Cunningham.    3  vols,  post  8to.    \L 
8s.  6d.  bds. 

Red  Rover.    By  the  Author  of  the  Spy.    3  vols,  post  8vo.     1/.  8s. 
6d.bds. 

Almack's  Revisited.    3  vols,  post  8vo.    \L  lis.  6d. 

Herbert  Lacy.    By  the  Author  of  Granby.    3  vols,  post  8vo.    \L 
lis.  6d.  bds. 

De  Lisle ;  or  the  Sensitive  Man.   3  vols,  post  8vo.  IL  1  Is*  6d.  bds. 

Life  in  the  West.     2  vols,  post  8vo.    IL  Is.  bd*. 

Yes  and  No ;  a  Tale  of  the  Day.    2  vols,  post  8vo.     1/.  Is.  bds. 

Cuthbert ;  a  Novel     3  vols,  post  8vo.     1/.  8s.  6<L  bds. 

English  in  India.     3  vols.  12mo.     1/.  4s.  bds. 

Uncle  Peregrine's  Heiress.    5  vols.  12mo.     IL  10s.  bds. 

Sayings  and  Doings.   3d  Series.   3  vols,  post  8vo.  1/.  Us.  6d.  bds. 

Poetry. 

.8ocrates,  a  Dramatic  Poem.    By  H.  M.  Grover.    8vo.  8s.  6d.  bds. 

Taylor's  Poems.    2  vols.  8vo.     1/.  Is.  bds. 

Thaumaturgus,  a  Poem.    8vo.    6s.  bds. 

Sylvia ;  or  the  May  Queen.     Foolscap.    7s.  bds. 

The  Griffin,  a  Burlesque  Poem.    Royal  8vo.     1/.  Is.  bds. 

Cupid's  Album.     18mo.    5s.  6d.  sp. 

Lyle's  Ancient  Ballads  and  Songs.     12mo.    7s.  cloth. 

The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity.    By  R.  Montgomery.     Post  8t<j. 
7s.  6d.  bds. 

Crowning  the  British  Living  Poetesses.     18mo.    2s.  sd. 

Idyls  of  an  Idler.     Foolscap.    6s.  6d.  bds. 

Kennedy's  Tribute  to  Canning*    8vo.    4s.  sd. 

Landor's  Impious  Feast.    8vo.     10s.  6d.  bds. 

Three  Days  at  Killarney ;  with  other  Poems.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  bds. 

Oaklev's  Selections  from  Shakspeare.    8vo.    7s*  bds. 

Aston  s  Pompeii,  and  Other  Poems.     18mo.    5s.  bds. 

Brown's  Ada,  and  Other  Poems.    Post  8vo.    8s.  6d.  bds. 
.    Costanca,  a  Poem.    By  W.  H.  Neile,  Esq.    8vo.    8s.  6d.  bds. 

Julia,  a  Poem.    By  Thomas  Noble.    12mo.    3s.  bds. 

The  Poetical  Melange.    3  vols.  12mo.     \L  Is.  bds. 

Peel's  (George)  Dramatic  Works.   2  vols,  crown  8vo.    \L  Is.  bds. 

Pringle's  Ephemerides,  or  Occasional  Poems.    12mo.    6s.  bd. 

Bird's  Dunerich ;  a  Tale  of  the  Splendid  City. 
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The  man  of  Toft,  a  Satire.    8ro.  5t.6d.sd. 

Don  Pedro,  a  Tragedy.    By  Lord  Porchester.    8ro.    4t.  M.  *d. 

11  y  rails  and  Sacred  Lyrics.  Bt  Constantius.   12me.  8s,  half  bond. 

Arrsn,  a  Poem.     12mo.     5s.  bds. 

The  Cypress  Wreath.    Br  Mrs  C  B.  Wilson.    Foolscap.    7s.  bds. 
.  Longmore's  Matilda ;  or  the  Crusaders.    8ro.    8s.  bds. 

Roone's  Herculaneum.     Crown  8vo.    4s.  bds. 

Cbadwick's  (Mrs)  Poems.    8to.    5s.  bds. 

German  Lyric  Poets.    12mo.    4t.6d.bd. 

Collins's  Poems.     Foolscap.    3s.  6d.  bds. 
•    Atherstone's  Fall  of  Nineveh.     8vo.     12s.  bds. 

Hemans's  Records  of  Woman.    Foolscap.    8s.  6d.  bds.  • 

Political  Economy. 

Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.   Enlarged  by  J.  R.  M<Colloch.  4  Tola. 

8vo.    2/.  12s.  6<L  bds. 

Theolooy. 

Monitor  for  young  Ministers.     12mo.    7s.  bds. 

Crusade  of  Fidelis.     12mo.    7s.  bds. 

Blunt'f  Veracity  of  the  Gospels.    Crown  8ro.     5s.  6<L  bds. 

Le  Bas  on  the  Miracles.     8vo.    6s.  bds. 

Kelty's  Speculator  and  Believer.     12mo.    5s.  bds. 

Fisher's  Sermons.     12mo.    2s.  64  bds. 

Staart's  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews.     Vol.  1.     8ro.     14s. boa* 

The  Baron  and  the  Steeple.     12mo.    4s.  6d  bds. 

Twenty  Plain  and  Practical  Sermons.     12mo.    5s.  6d.  bds. 

Cobbin's  Dying  Sayings  of  Eminent  Christians.     12mo.    6s.  bds. 

Parry's  Sermons.    8vo.     10s.  6d.  bds. 

D wight's  Sermons.    2  vols.  8vo.     1/.  4s.  bds. 

Noel  on  the  Second  Advent.    8vo.    9s.  bds. 

Terrot  on  the  Romans.    8vo.    9s.  bds. 

Irving  on  Baptism.     Foolscap.    7s.  bds. 

Wilson's  (Daniel)  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  8vo. 
128.  bds. 

Stevens's  Prayers.     12mo.    3s.  bds. 

Marriott's  Sermons  on  the  Signs  of  the  Times,    8vo.    6s.  bds* 

Village  Incidents.     12mo.     8s.  6d.  bds. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Priest.     18mo.    3s.  6d.  bds. 

Religious  Discourses.     By  a  Layman.    8vo.    4s.  6d.  bds. 

Leslie's  View  of  the  Heavenly  World.     12mo.    3s.  bds. 

Jerram  on  the  Atonement.    8vo.    9a.  bds. 

Farewell  to  Time.     12mo.    7s.  6<L  bds. 

Gilly's  Hone  Catechetical.     Crown  8vo.    5s.  6d.  bds. 

Proofs  of  the  Authenticity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  12mo. 
3s.  bds. 

James's  Christian  Charity  Explained.     12mo.    6s.  bds. 

Jewett's  Sermons.    2  von.     12mo.     10s.  bds. 

Stewart's  Sermons.    8vo.     10s.  6d.  bds. 

Bartlett's  Discourses.     12mo. .  3s.  6d.  bds. 
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Dialogues  on  Prophecy.     8ro.     10s.  6d  bds. 

Erskine's  Freeness  of  the  GotpeL     12mo«    4s.  bds. 

Warner's  Discourses  for  Households.    2  vols.     12mo.     12s.  bdj 

8card's  Sermons  for  Schools.     12mo.    5s.  bds. 

Matirin's  Sermons.    8vo.     12s.  bds. 

Snooke's  Parochial  Psalmody.     12mo.    3s.  6d.  bds. 

Bloomfield's  Recensio.     Part  II.    5  vols.    8ro.    4/.  bds. 

Shuttleworth's  Sermons.    8vo.     12s.  bds. 

Casson's  Sermons.    8ro.     12s.  bds. 

Matthew's  Collection  of  Anthems.    8to.    5s.  bds* 

Pitman's  Second  Course  of  Sermons.    2  vols.    8vo.     11  Is.  bds. 

Stewart's  Bible  Gems.     12mo.    8s.  bds. 

King's  Sermons.    8vo,     10s.  6d.  bds. 

Practical  Suggestions  for  the  Sick.    12mo.    Ss.  cloth. 

Lothian's  Expository  Lectures.    8vo.    12s.  bds. 

Ivimey's  Tracts.     12mo.    3s.  bds. 

Clay's  Sermons.    12mo.    6s.  bds. 

Patteson's  Lectures  on  the  Common  Prayer.'    12mo.    5s.  bds. 

Orme's  Discourses  on  Blasphemy.     12mo.    5s.  bds. 

Dick's  Philosophy  of  a  Future  State.     12mo.     6s.  6d.  bds. 

Chivallier's  Hulsean  Lecture's.     1827.    8vo.     12s.  bds. 

Scott's  Church  History.     Vol  2.    Part  I.    8vo.     8s.  bds. 

Edmonson's  Short  Sermons.    8vo.    8s.  bds. 

Boy's  New  Testament.    4to.     1/.  Is.  bds. 

Beren's  Sermons  on  Sickness,  Sorrow,  and  Death.    12mo.   3s.  bds. 

Peckston's  Chart  of  the  Patriarchs.     12mo.    7s.  6d.  bds. 

Craig's  Practical  Sermons.     12mo.    5s.  6d«  bds. 

Hampden's  Sermons.     12mo.    7s.  6d.  bds. 

Dibdm's  Thomas  a  Kempis.    8vo.     1/.  Is.  bds. 

Soame's  Reformation.     Vol.  4.    8vo.     18s.  bds. 

Mant's  Notices  of  the  Apostles.    8vo.     13s.  bds. 

Chart  of  Ecclesiastical  History.     7s.  on  a  sheet.     14s.  on  roUer. 

Smith's  Four  Discourses.    8vo.    8s.  bds. 

Voyages  and  Travels. 
Simond's  Travels  in  Italy  and  Sicily.    8vo.     16s.  bds. 
Tour  through  the  United  States  and  Canada.    8vo.    5s.  6d.  bds. 
Sketch  of  Mexico  in  1824,  5,  and  6.     12mo.    4s.  6<L  bds. 
Bullock's  Western  States  of  North  America.     12mo.    5s.  bds. 
Franklin's  State  of  Havti.     Post  8vo.     10s.  6d.  bds. 
Travels  in  Sicily  and  the  Lipari  Islands.    8vo.     14s.  bds. 
Beaumont's  Travels  in  Buenos  Ayres.    8vo.    9s.  6d.  bds. 
Cotter's  Sketches  of  Bermuda.    8vo.    7s.  6d.  bds. 
Chateaubriand's  America  and  Italy.    2  vols.    8vo.     \L  4s.  bds. 
Lyons  Mexico.     2  vols.     Post  8vo.     16s.  bds. 
Smyth's  Sketch  of  Sardinia.    8vo.     16s.  bds. 
Heoer's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  India.     2  vols.    4to.    4/. 
14s.  6d.  bd*.  f 

Wilson's  (Rae)  Travels  in  Russia.    2  vols.  8vo.     1/.  4s.  bds. 
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Beechy's  Expedition  to  the  Northern  Coasts  of  Africa.    4to.    S£*S*. 
bds. 

Walter  a  Letters  from  the  Continent     Post  8vo.    8s.  bds. 

Ledyard's  Life  and  Travels.    8vo.     10s.  6d.  bds. 

Parry's  Attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole.    4to.    2L  2s.  bds. 
'    Wolfe  s  Journal     VoL  II.    8vo.    8s.  bds. 

Beaufoy's  Mexican  Illustrations.     8vo.     10s.  6d.  bds. 

Phillip's  Researches  in  South  Africa.     2  vols.    8ro.     1/.  Is.  bds. 

Mexico  in  1827.    By  H.  G.  Ward,  Esq.    2  vols.    8vo.    U  18s.  bds. 

Arundel's  Visit  to  the  Seven  Churches.    8vo.     15s.  bds. 
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INDEX. 


A 

Alcohol,  proportion  of,  in  wines  and  malt  liquors,  52. 

Almanac,  British,  a  work  recently  published  by  the  Useful  Knowledge 

Society,  130. 
Amherst,  Lord,  his  gorernment  of  India,  181— his  conduct  of  the; 

Burman  war,  183. 
Arabs.  Captain  Keppel's  first  interview  with,  372. 
Arvil- Supper,  interesting  article  on,  from  Dr  Jamieson's  Dictionary, 

501. 
Astrakhan,  Captain  Keppel's  reception  there  by  Mr  Glen,  384. 

B 

Babylonia,  adaptation  of  its  soil  for  building,  373— Captain  Keppel's 
account  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  374. 

Bacon,  Lord,  his  idea  of  Poetry,  187. 

Bagdad,  account  of,  375. 

Beavers,  evidences  of  their  former  existence  in  Britain,  502. 

Begging,  a  curious  fact  in  relation  to  it,  noticed,  500. 

Bell,  Mr  Charles,  history  of  his  discoveries  respecting  the  nervous 
system,  451 — extracts  from  his  pamphlet  entitled,  Idea  of  a  New 
Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  452— proof  thence  arising  that  he  was  the 
discoverer  of  the  distinct  functions  of  the  spinal  nerves,  454 — as  well 
as  of  the  system  of  respiratory  nerves,  ib*— his  judicious  mode  of 
experimenting,  466— claims  of  Magendie  and  others  to  the  honour 
of  these  discoveries  accounted  for,  475 — Mr  Bell's  claim  generally 
allowed,  478— outline  of  his  system,  ib« 

Blue  gown,  its.  origin,  503. 

Bussorah,  account  of,  371. 

C 

Calcutta,  contributions  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  public  revenue  very 
considerable,  139— both  indirectly,  140— -and  directly,  141— right  of 
petitioning  Parliament  exercised  by  them  on  various  occasions,  145 
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— their  petition  respecting  the  new  Stamp  Act  able  and  temperate, 
148— authority  on  which  the  Eatt  India  Company  have  proceeded 
very  questionable,  156-60 — pertinacity  of  the  government  in  not 
suspending  its  edict,  161 — duty  of  Parliament  to  interfere,  180* 

Catiline,  account  of  the  conspiracy  of,  liable  to  suspicion,  349. 

Cells,  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Highland  and  Irish,  503* 

Coal-gas,  its  deleterious  nature  when  taken  into  the  longs,  58. 

ColU  removal  of  its  superfluous  Dopnlationby  the  proprietor,  221. 

Colling  wood,  Lord,  summary  of  his  character,  386— of  his  history,  388 
—extracts  from  his  correspondence,  389-400 — generous  rivalship 
between  him  and  Nelson,  391 — his  domestic  life  at  the  peace,  394-* 
his  behaviour  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  395— his  sentiments  on 
being  elevated  to  the  peerage,  398 — his  death,  401. 

Columbian  Agricultural  Association,  liberal  terms  of,  210. 

Cunningham,  Mr,  account  of  his  *  Songs  of  Scotland,'  196 — his  picture 
of  a  farmer  s  fire-side,  1 98— his  character  of  Burns,  200 — remarks 
on  his  original  publications,  203, 

D 

Dead  Languages,  remarks  on  the  study  of,  439. 

Deasoil,  or  motion  according  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  practised  in  Perth* 
shire,  505. 

Dcntnan,  his  Inaugural  Discourse  on  opening  the  Theatre  of  the  City 
of  London  Literary  aud  Scientific  Institution,  483 — its  conclusion* 
486. 

DideHcs,  much  contradiction  in  the  systems  of  this  branch  of  medicine, 
37— cannot  be  reduced  to  any  simple  theory,  39 — principles  on 
which  it  depends  little  known,  40 — general  divisions  of  aliment,  42— 
some  stimulants  useful,  45— how  far  a  mixture  of  different  kinds  of 
aliment  is  salutary,  46— on  drinks.  50-55— periods  at  which  our 
meals  should  be  taken,  55 — proper  periods  of  exercise,  56— compo- 
sition of  our  different  meals,  57. 

Drama,  old  English,  its  character,  16— extinguished  under  the  Pro- 
tectorate, 17 — corrupted  snider  Charles  the  Second,  19. 

Dryden,  summary  of  his  character,  1»  36— date  of  a  great  change  in 
his  manner,  2  L — merits  of  his  «  Annus  Mirabilis,'  22— character  of 
his  rhyming  plays,  23-29 — superiority  of  his  later  ones,  30 — founded 
a  critical  school  of  poetry,  31 — his  satirical  compositions,  34— to  be 
regretted  that  he  did  not  produce  an  epic  poem,  36; 

E 

Education,  first  steps  of  children  imperfect,  129 — books  for  them  pro- 
posed by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Useful  Knowledge,  130. 

Edwards,  his  translation  of  the  King  (Edipus  of  Sophocles,  a  work  of 
great  pretensions,  418— examination  of  the  first  200  lines  of  that 
performance,  435*9. 

Emigration,  its  personal  advantages,  204— what  are  its  advantages  to 
the  mother  country,  205— whether,  in  the  ease  of  England,  English 
possessions  are  to  be  preferred,  206 — advantages  of  emigration  to 
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tiouth  America,  267— painful  intern!  of  the  Tkird  Report  6f  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  subject,  21 1 bulk -of 

/evidence  directed  to  North  America,  214— hone  view  of  the  ease 
the  most  appalling,  217— casual  emigration  not  sufficient,  ?1fl  casu 
of  the  English  uneinploved  agriculturist,  220 — less  urgent  than  that 
of  the  Scotch  and  English  manufacturers,  224— stale  of  the  Irish 
.  peasantry,  226 — population  grievously  abundant,  230-5 — precau- 
tions which  may  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  evil,  231 — what  por- 
tion of  the  expense  of  emigration  would  probably  be  borne  by  par* 
ticnlar  districts,  232 — the  Irish  not  solely  concerned,  233— difficul- 
ties respecting  the  price  of  labour  should  be  investigated,  238— a 
regulated  emigration  recommended,  240. 

Essex,  his  trial  conducted  with  no  intentional  injustice,  273— behaviour, 
of  Coke  and  Bacon  on  that  occasion,  274. 

Eymology,  profound  and  curious  speculations  connected  with,  490. . 

Evidence)  remarks  on  the  English  law  of,  261, 

Eye,  the  human,  marvellous  contrivances  that  are  combined  in  its  ar- 
rangement, 463* 

P 

Falstaff,  the  buck-basket  of,  explained  by  Dr  Jamieson,  503. 

Farintosh  Whisky,  history  of  the  manufacture  of,  505, 

Fortescue,  3d  edition  of  bis  work  de  Laudibus  Legura  Angus,  by  Mr, 
Amos,  265. 

Funding,  the  only  means  of  raising  supplies  at  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution, 62— continuance  of  the  system  of  loans,  an  error,  63— rate  of 
interest  at  the  commencement  of  the  funding  system,  68 — perpetual 
annuities  to  be  preferred  to  terminable  ones,  60— and  to  tontines,  71 
— the  system  of  funding  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  money  borrow-, 
ed  considered,  72 — superior  advantage  of  funding  a  smaller  amount 
of  capital  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  76— -review  of  the  practical  ope- 
ration of  the  former  system,  77— table  of  loans  from  1793  to  1816, 
80— inferences  from  it,  81 — grand  error  of  our  finance  ministers,  a 
disinclination  to  tax,  83— loans  only  to  be  resorted  to  to  make  up 
unavoidable  deficiencies,  84 — effect  of  a  low  rate  of  profit  in  causing 
the  efflux  of  capital,  85. 

6 

Galen,  his  idea  of  the  nervous  system,  445— his  conjecture  that  the 

nerves  of  the  body  were  of  two  kinds,  448. 
Goderich,  Lord,  remarks  on  his  retirement  from  office,  253. 
Greek  Atttkors,  enumeration  of  many  whose  works  are  lost,  419. 
Greek  Tragedians,  characterized,  421 — remarks  on  their  productions 

422-32— effect  which  they  have  had  upon  the  taste  of  the  modems,. 

432. 

H 

Herodotus*  the  earliest  of  romantic  historians,  332— great  change  in  tha 

Grecian  character  soon  after  his  time,  335. 
Historians,  survey  of  the  Greek,  332 — of  the  Roman,  348 — of  the 
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modern,  853 — history  requires  selection,  337 — the  moderns  far 
superior  to  the  ancients  in  the  philosophy  of  history,  358 — the  ex- 
clusive spirit  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  a  cause  of  this,  354 — a 
great  revolution  effected  by  the  victory  of  Christianity  over  Pagan- 
ism, 357 — and  by  the  northern  invasion,  ib. — modern  historians  ad- 
dicted to  theory,  359 — but  neglect  the  art  of  narration,  361 — the 
perfect  historian  is  he  who  exhibits  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  minia- 
ture, 364. 
Hume,  the  historian,  an  acomplished  advocate,  859. 


India,  revenue  of  the  Company  inadequate  to  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, 162— -retrenchments  recommended  to  them  in  the  presidency* 
of  Penang,  163 — and  at  St  Helena,  164 — their  trade  the  grand  source 
of  their  difficulties*  165 — amount  of  the  retrenchments  proposed 
above  one  million,  169— condition  of  British  subjects  in  India,  171 
—sovereignty  reserved  to  the  crown,  175 — disabilities  of  English 
residents,  177 — not  rigidly  enforced  179. 
Institutions,  literary  and  scientific,  various  in  the  metropolis,  483* 
Irish,  rarely  such  good  seamen  as  the  English  or  Scotch,  406. 

J 

Jamieson,  Dr,  historical  importance  of  his  Scottish  Dictionary,  488—* 
regretted  that  he  has  not  published  an  enlarged  edition,  rather  than 
a  supplement,  ib. — a  work  in  the  shape  of  dissertations  recommend- 
ed to  him,  489— lights  which  his  compilation  throws  upon  the  con- 
dition and  habits  of  our  ancestors,  495 — miscellaneous  extracts  from 
it,  512-14— words  omitted,  515 — used  in  England,  ib. 

Jurymen,  importance  of  their  being  well  informed,  486. 

K 

Keppel,  Captain,  objection  to  the  title  of  his  travels,  369— character  of 
the  volume,  #.— account  of  its  contents,  369-85. 

Kittle,  curious  passage  from  the  Book  of  Scone,  in  which  this  word  oc- 
curs, 5L1. 

Knowledge,  its  general  diffusion  vindicated,  119 — operations  of  the  So- 
ciety formed  for  that  purpose,  127 — library  of  entertaining  know- 
ledge projected,  129— extraordinary  effects  anticipated  from  the  di- 
vision of  labour  by  the  society,  131 — formation  of  auxiliary  commit* 
tees  recommended,  133. 

L 

Laidlaw,  a  song  by  him,  entitled  Lucy's  Flitting,  202. 
Lauder,  William,  rare  and  curious  work  by,  printed  in  1556,  507 ex- 
tracts from,  508. 
Lewd,  curious  etymology  of  the  word,  491. 
Livy,  bis  character  as  a  writer,  348. 

Literary  Taste,  advantages  of  its  combination  with  commercial  pursuits, 

484. 
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Loom,  table  of,  from  1793  to  1816,  80— account  of  foreign  loam  railed 
in  England  from  1816  to  1825, 86. 

Lolly,  note  of  the  judgment  in  his  case,  112, 

London,  literary  recollections  connected  with,  485— formation  of  the 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution  of  the  city  of,  482 — discussion  of 
moral  and  political  questions,  an  interesting  feature  in  its  plan>  483* 

M 

Magendie,  M.,  his  claim  to  be  the  discoverer  of  the  separate  functions 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  refuted,  473. 

Marriage y  state  of  the  law  respecting  it  in  England  and  Scotland,  107— 
pregnant  with  inconvenience  and  mischief,  110 — necessity  of  legisla- 
ting on  the  subject,  1 15 — a  restraint  ought  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
marriage  in  Scotland  of  foreign  subjects,  116— and  upon  Scotch  di- 
vorces, 117, 

Mechanics  Institution,  their  present  prosperous  condition,  481. 

Meshed  Ali,  pilgrimage  of  the  Persians  thither,  374. 

Milton,  his  genius  favoured  by  his  want  of  sight,  20. 

Mit/ord,  Mr,  deeply  guilty  of  theorizing,  360. 

Moncrieffy  Sir  Harry,  his  character  as  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, 243 — hi*  talents  as  a  preacher,  244 — his  attendance  on  the  eccle- 
siastical courts,  246— his  religion  that  of  reason  and  freedom,  246—* 
his  public  and  private  virtues,  247. 

Muscat,  Imaun  of,  his  assassination  of  his  predecessor,  370. 

N 

National  debt,  rapidity  of  its  progress,  63— yet  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try has  increased,  65 — the  continued  pressure  of  taxation  must  be 
in  the  end  injurious,  66. 

Navy,  the  question  respecting  corporeal  punishments  in  it,  considered, 
403— Lord  Coliingwood's  opinion,  404 — his  idea  of  rearing  seamen 
in  men-of-war,  406 — his  opinion  as  to  our  present  method  o£  officer- 
ing the  fleet,  408 — parliamentary  influence  predominant,  411 — its 
injurious  consequences,  413 — its  effects  on  the  character  of  young 
officers,  416— and  on  the  question  of  impressment,  417. 

Neid-Jire,  account  of  an  ancient  superstition  so  called,  511. 

Nelson,  characteristic  note  by  him  to  Lord  Collingwood,  395. 

Nervous  System,  the  basis  of  the  classification  of  animals,  442 — its  com* 
plexity  in  man,  443 — great  obscurities  attending  it  until  a  very  re- 
cent period,  449 — important  discoveries  of  Mr  Charles  Bell,  450— 
his  general  division  of  the  Nervous  System,  455 — number  and  ori- 
gin of  the  regular  nerves,  456 — of  the  irregular  or  respiratory,  458 
— account  of  experiments  on  the  fifth  and  seventh  nerves,  461 — func- 
tions of  the  nerves  of  the  chest,  462 — of  the  eye,  463— improve- 
ments that  may  be  expected  to  arise  from  these  discoveries  to  medi- 
cal science,  468 — importance  of  comparative  anatomy  in  the  investi- 
gation of  this  subject,  471— remaining  objects  of  investigation,  479. 

New  South  Wales,  recent  works  respecting,  87— progress  of  geogra- 
phical discovery  there,  88— account  of  the  maritime  survey,  89— 
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■  interior  unknown,  91 — progress  of  the  colony  rapid,  92 — moral  re- 
novation effected,  93— state  of  Australian  society,  94— the  govern- 
ment hitherto  military,  97— state  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  ma- 
nufactures, ib.— preferable  to  America  for  emigration,  99. 

Norfolk^  Duke  of,  his  trial  for  a  conspiracy  with  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
272. 

O 

Oats,  various  preparations  of,  in  Scotland,  498. 

Operatives,  extensive  combinations  among  them  in  Ireland,  212. 

P 

Paris,  Drt  his  opinion  respecting  the  mixture  of  aliments  considered, 
48— his  remarks  on  breakfast,  57 — his  work  on  diet  characterized,  59. 

Parties,  observations  on  the  state  of,  in  England,  in  1827,  251. 

Peel,  Mr,  tendency  of  his  views  with  regard  to  Ireland,  227. 

Pestalozzi,  interesting  circumstances  in  his  early  history,  120 — origin 
of  his  literary  character,  121— his  account  of  his  school  at  Stent*, 
122 — fundamental  principles  of  his  system  not  mechanical,  but  ra- 
tional, 124 — account  of  the  institution  at  Yverdon,  125 — his  per- 
son and  manners,  126 — origin  of  Dr  Mayo*s  memoir  of  him,  126. 

Physiology,  recent  discoveries  in,  441. 

Plutarch^  the  historians  of  his  school  considered,  343— effects  produ- 
ced by  their  writings,  345. 

Poor  Laws,  their  injurious  operation  not  so  great  as  might  have  been 
expected,  303 — circumstances  which  have  led  to  this,  investigated, 
305— considerations  as  to  the  probable  influence  of  prudential  mo- 
tives, had  the  Poor  Laws  not  existed,  316 — entire  revolution  in 
the  mode  of  administering  them  about  1790,  318 — allowance  sys- 
tem introduced,  319 — its  evils,  320 — its  fraudulent  operation  exhi- 
bited in  a  Memorial  of  the  Magistrates  of  Suffolk,  322 — table  of 
assessments,  &c  from  1748  to  1826,  325 — measures  suggested  for 

I  arresting  the  progress  of  pauperism,  ib. — and  checking  the  influx 
of  Irish  paupers,  327 — account  of  expenditure  of  the  Poor's  Rates 
in  1813-15,  330. 

Poetry,  the  laws  on  which  its  progress  and  decline  depend,  illustrated, 
3-16 — critical  analysis  of  it  necessarily  deficient,  4 — the  reasoning 
powers  improved  at  the  expense  of  the  imagination,  5 — apparent 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  10 — origin  of  the  critical  school  of  poetry, 
12 — -history  of  every  literature  confirms  these  principles,  13 — the 
usefulness  of  poetry  maintained,  185 — like  history,  it  teaches  by  ex- 
ample, 190 — stimulates  the  mind,  192 — is  more  than  a  mere  amuse- 
ment, 194. 

Privy  Councillors,  their  evidence  admissible  as  to  advice  given  at  the 
council-table,  293. 

R 

V  Raleigh,  trial  of  Sir  Walter,  276. 
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Revolution*,  moral  and  intellectual,  not  effected  by  individuals,  2. 
Rome,  traces  of  the  superstitions  of,  in  Scotland,  501. 

8 

Scotch,  Lowland,  its  varieties  correspondent  with  those  of  the  Teutonic 
dialects,  489. 

Settlement,  laws  of,  their  origin  and  effect,  309 — denied  to  he  oppressive, 
315— their  operation  in  retarding  the  progress  of  population,  517. 

Seleucia,  an  error  respecting  the  situation  of  it  corrected,  316. 

Shall  and  will,  primitive  meaning  of,  in  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon, 
492 — peculiar  use  of  in  modern  English,  ib. — no  trace  of  this  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century,  493 — its  etymological  in- 
consistency, 495. 

Shakspeare,  fine  passage  in  praise  of,  by  Mr  Denman,  484. 

Slake,  a  sea-weed  eaten  for  butter  by  some  of  the  poor  people  of  Scot- 
land, 499. 

Soldier  of  Fortune,  sketch  of  a  modern  French  one,  381— of  an  Arabian 
one,  382. 

State  Trials,  the  book  under  this  title  the  most  disgraceful  work  in  our 
language,  263— character  of  Mr  Phillipps'  selections  from  it,  264— 
the  period  they  include  no  authority  for  constitutional  law,  267 — un- 
settled state  of  the  law  of  evidence  Tit  that  period,  293 — advantage 
which  England  has  gained  by  the  revolution  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  300 — remarks  on  our  last  state  trial,  301. 

Stamp  Duties,  history  of,  in  India,  135-7— of  the  new  stamp  act,  138-50 
— nature  of  the  regulation,  151— vexatious  and  unproductive,  155. 

Strafford,  account  of  his  early  life,  279 — his  official  conduct,  281 — im- 
peached for  high  treason,  282— bill  of  attainder  substituted,  283 — 
his  case  considered,  284-90 — his  defence  deservedly  admired,  297. 

Stuart,  house  of,  their  system  of  government,  278. 


Tacitus,  the  greatest  of  the  Latin  historians,  350— unrivalled  in  the 
delineation  of  character,  351. 

Tea  and  Coffee,  their  qualities  stated,  54. 

Thomson,  ur,  extracts  from  his  sermon,  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Sir  H.  Moncrieff,  245-50. 

Throckmorton,  his  trial  marked  by  injustice,  269. 

Thucydides,  a  master  in  the  art  of  historical  narration,  338 — a  better 
judge  of  facts  than  of  principles,  340. 

Tobacco,  contrivances  by  which  it  was  formerly  reduced  into  powder, 
500. 

Tragedy,  an  indigenous  production  of  Greece,  420 — its  rapid  advance, 
421 — absurd  importance  attached  to  the  unities,  422 — practice  of 
narrating  events  characteristic  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  423— the 
chorus  an  incumbrance,  425 — general  poverty  of  incident,  426— the 
(Edipus  Rex  an  exception,  428— Horace's  rule  respecting  the  choice 
of  a  subject,  429 — antipathy  between  passion  and  declamation,  434. 

Treason,  25th  of  Edward  HI.  the  Magna  Charts  of,  287— what  con- 
stitutes it,  290. 
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Tucker  H.  St  George,  £#9.  hit  opinion*  respecting  stamp-duties,  155. 

U 

Verulam,  important  announcement  of  a  weekly  journal  of  that  name, 

133. 
Virtue,  peculiar  signification  of,  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  490— amusing 

illustration  of,  491. 
Unepoken  Water9  a  superstition  so  denominated,  514. 

W 

Wakefield,  Edward  Gibbon,  particulars  of  his  case,  100— the  dirorce 
biu  contended  to  be  premature,  101— merits  of  the  legal  question 
considered,  102— the  marriage  not  shown  to  be  good  by  the  Scotch 
lawyer  who  was  called  for  that  purpose,  105. 

JVork-houees,  their  establishment  productive  of  good  effects,  307— 
manner  in  which  they  ought  to  be  conducted,  308. 

X 

Xmophon,  his  merits  as  a  historian,  343. 

Y 

Young,  Arthur,  hi*  opinion  respecting  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws, 


oung, 
313. 
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ON  AN  ORIGINAL  PLAN : 


COMPRIS1NO 


THE  TWOFOLD    ADVANTAGE   OF  A    PHILOSOPHICAL   AND  AN  ALPHABETICAL   AR. 
RANGEBJENT,  WITH  APPROPRIATE  AND  ENTIRELY  NEW  ENGRAVINGS. 


The  Publishers  have  the  satisfaction  to  announce,  that  the 
XXIllrd  Part  is  ready  for  Delivery,  completing  very  nearly  half  of 
the  entire  Work, 


CONDITIONS. 


1.  THIS  Work  will  consist  of  50  Parts,  making 
25  Vulutm-i,4to.  in  four  principal  divisions : 


1.  Philosophy.  %.  Science.  3.  Biography,  po- 
litical and  ltteiarY,  arranged  chronologically. 
4.  Miscellaneous  knowledge. 

H.Each  Part  contains  on  the* average  Twelve 
Engraving*,  each  folio  map  being  considered 
as  two  plates  ;  and  not  less  than  forty-eight 
.  sheets  of  Letter- Press. 


III.  The  price  of  each  Part,  printed  on  Demy 
paper,  in  boards,  is  Ome  Oninen:  that  of 
the  few  copies  printed  on  Koyal  paper 
with  proof  impressions  of  the  Plates,  0»# 
Pound  Sixteen  Shillings,  A  Part  i»  published 
ticry  three  months. 


The  Encyclopedia  Mbtropolitana  when  completed  will  not  exceed 
Twenty-five  Volumes,  and  will  consist  of  four  main  divisions.  The  First, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  may  be  called  the  Philosophical  Part,  com- 
prising the  pure  and  abstract  sciences,  will  be  contained  in  two  volumes  ; 
and  the  Second,  the  Scientific  Part,  under  which  head  the  mixed  and  ap- 
plied sciences  are  arranged,  will  be  completed  in  six  volumes.  In  this  part 
of  the  work,  the  subject  of  manufacture,  as  connected  with  the  arts  and 
sciences,  will  form  an  article  by  itself.  By  classifying  the  principal  inven- 
tions that  have  been  contrived  for  the  abridgement  of  human  labour,  and 
arranging  them  according  to  their  practical  uses,  or  to  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  depend,  it  is  presumed,  that  the  study  of  this  important 
and  multifarious  branch  of  human  knowledge  will  be  greatly  facilitated.  It 
is  proposed  to  collect  into  one  general  article  all  subjects  connected  with 
practical  mechanics  ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  alphabetical  division  of  the 
work  several  mechanical  articles  of  great  practical  importance  have  been 
for  the  present  passed  over.  The  readers,  however,  may  rest  assured  that 
no  subject  of  this  kind  will  be  either  omitted  or  slightly  noticed ;  each  will 
find  its  place  in  the  treatise  on  the  application  of  machinery  to  the  arts  and 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  which  it  is  trusted  will  present  a  complete 
view  of  modern  machinery,  and  of  its  various  applications. 


2 

In  Great  Britain  the  useful  arts  have  been  pursued  to  an  extent  far  beyond 
any  example  in  ancient  or  modern  nations ;  many  millions  of  capital  hare 
been  expended  in  the  most  costly  and  valuable  machinery,  and  a  mechanical 
force  has  been  created  which  almost  surpasses  calculation.  In  the  steam* 
engine  alone,  a  substitute  has  been  found  for  the  labour  of  nearly  a  million 
and  a  half  of  men ;  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  our  cotton  machinery,  in 
the  spinning  division  of  it  only,  will  produce  more  cotton  thread  than  could 
have  been  made,  before  the  invention  of  cotton  mills,  by  all  the  population 
of  Europe ;  and  similar  improvements,  although  perhaps  in  a  less  degree, 
have  taken  place  in  almost  every  species  of  manufacture  in  the  kingdom. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  population  is,  in  one 
way  or  another,  interested  in  the  progress  of  mechanical  invention ;  and  to 
such,  an  article  like  that  to  which  we  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public* 
cannot  fail  to  possess  extraordinary  interest. 


We  are  fully  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking : — a  complete 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  machinery, — a  happy 
talent  for  describing  in  the  simplest  manner  the  most  complicated  pieces  of 
mechanism,— and  the  art  of  delineating  and  exhibiting  the  several  parts, 
motions,  and  effects,  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  design, — are  acquisi- 
tions not  easily  found  blended  in  the  same  individual ;  nor  indeed  is  this 
union  necessary,  where  the  requisite  previous  understanding  subsists  be- 
tween the  parties  who  are  to  sostain  the  principal  characters  in  such  a  work* 
Our  plan,  as  to  the  exeoution,  is  already  laid ;  and  we  doubt  not  of  accom  •* 
plishmg  our  object*  great  as  it  may  appear,  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  Sub- 
scribers.   The  article  will  consist  of  the  following  divisions : 

Preliminary  chapters.— On  the  general  principles  of  machinery. — On  the 
methods  of  representing  the  parts  and  actions  of  machines. — A  description 
of  the  elementary  parts  of  machines,  those  by  which  motion  is  communicated 
or  modified ;  as  also  of  cocks,  valves,  pistons,  &c. — On  the  art  of  making 
machinery ;  comprising  the  methods  of  working  in  brass,  iron,  and  steel — 
Of  prime  movers,  men,  animals,  wind,  water. — Of  steam,  and  the  steam- 
engine. 

This  will  be  followed  by  a  description  of  all  the  most  important  machines, 
engines,  and  manufactories  in  Great  Britain.* 

The  Third  division  of  the  work,  which  will  occupy  eight  volumes,  is 
appropriated  to  History  and  Biography.  These  subjects,  though  arranged 
under  different  heads,  are  nevertheless  placed  under  the  same  general 
division,  as  they  form,  in  fact,  only  different  parts  of  one  subject ;  and  in 
order  to  preserve  their  mutual  dependence  and  subserviency,  a  variety  of 
chronological  charts  will  be  attached  to  this  portion  of  the  work,  by  consult- 
ing which,  it  is  intended  that  the  reader  shall  always  be  able  to  fill  up  the 

•  In  order  to  complete  the  above  article,  particularly  the  latter  division  of  it,  in  a  manner  ade- 
quate to  our  wishes  and  hopes,  we  beg  to  solicit  the  liberal  assistance  of  the  »cientiAc  Proprietor* 
and  Directors  of  our  principal  public  works  and  manufactories  in  every  part  of  the  kiogdom  ;  from 
whom  communications,  describing  any  new  and  important  machine  or  valuable  improvement,  will 
fee  thankfully  received  by  the  Editor,  and  introduced  into  the  treatise  with,  .such  acknowledgments 
at  the'  circu  instances  jnay  reauire. 


historical  outlines,  by  all  the  contemporary  biography  belonging  to  any 
particular  period.  And  the  same  facilities  will  be  afforded  by  similar  meant, 
to  those  who  may  wish  to  study  the  history  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  or  of 
any  particular  department  in  literature  or  learning.  By  turning  to  the 
respective  charts,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
history  of  the  various  individuals  who  have  severally  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  chronological  order  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  Particular 
care  will  be  taken,  in  this  part  of  the  work,  to  assist  the  student,  by  pointing 
out,  on  all  occasions,  those  writings  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  which  may 
be  consulted  with  most  advantage.  And  with  this  especial  view,  it  is  pro- 
posed,  that  the  Biography,  whether  it  be  of  divines,  or  naturalists,  or 
mathematicians,  or  of  men  celebrated  in  any  other  learned  pursuit,  shall,  in 
each  case,  be  written  by  those  to  whom  the  particular  subjects  have  been 
respectively  committed,  in  the  general  arrangement  of  the  work. 

The  concluding,  or  Miscellaneous  Part,  occupying  eight  volumes,  besides 
being  referential  and  supplementary  to  the  preceding  volumes,  and  contain- 
ing a  complete  Geographical  Dictionary,  will  also  exhibit  a  feature  entirely 
new  in  our  literature.  We  are  now  alluding  to  a  Philosophical  and  Etymo- 
logical Thesaurus  of  the  English  language.  This  Lexicon  will  unite  in 
itself  the  two  branches  of  Etymology  and  Illustration,  which  hitherto 
have  always  been  disjoined.  Each  word  will  first  be  diligently  traced  to  its 
sources  in  other  languages,  and  its  various  applications  in  our  own  will  be 
copiously  and  chronologically  elucidated  by  citations  from  writers  of  all 
dates.  In  preceding  Dictionaries,  (and  the  remark  will  apply  not  less  to  the 
great  work  of  Johnson  than  to  every  other,)  either  the  Etymological  branch 
has  been  carelessly  dismissed,  or  the  illustrative  quotations  have  been  con- 
fined to  a  very  limited  range  of  authors.  In  the  Lexicon  which  is  offered 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Mbtropolitana,  every  acknowledged  authority 
will  be  sedulously  consulted  for  the  derivation  of  words ,  and  our  literature, 
from  its  earliest  dawn  till  our  own  times,  be  ransacked  to  supply  examples 
of  their  various  usages.  The  volume  of  Index,  which  will  obviously  afford 
unusual  facility  of  reference,  will  complete  this  division.  This  Index  of 
Reference  will  preclude  the  necessity  of  perpetual  repetition  of  the  same 
matter  in  different  forms ;  and  will  classify  words  according  to  their  legiti- 
mate association  with  each  other,  instead  of  permitting  them  to  find  places 
solely  according  to  the  accident  of  their  initial  letter. 

It  will  readily  be  seen,  that  the  first  two  divisions  of  a  work  thus  arranged, 
grow  naturally  out  of  each  other;  the  needful  references  are,  therefore, 
generally  retrospective  and  rarely  made  to  future  volumes.  In  the  Biogra- 
phical department,  the  same  truths  and  principles  will  be  repeated  and 
illustrated,  which  had  been  previously  enlarged  upon  in  the  other  divisions 
of  the  work  ;  while  in  the  Miscellaneous  portion,  every  subject  wUl  be  found 
in  its  alphabetical  place,  that  had  not  been  more  fully  explained  in  some 
other  part  of  the  work  ;  in  which  last  case,  by  turning  to  the  Index,  the 
exact  page  and  volume,  in  which  the  necessary  information  is  contained, 
will  be  at  once  pointed  out.  Each  Part  is  separately  paged,  so  that  when 
completed,  the  work  may  be  bound  according  to  its  several  divisions. 
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meaning  of  every  word. 
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THE  Eagle  Life  Assurance  Company,  established  in  1807,  Is  empowered  by 
Act  of  PRrliamcDt;— ^hc  Public  is  seoared  by  aft  ample  subscribed  Capital;— at  the 
end  of  ererv  Seven  Years  a  strict  investigation  is  made  into  the  Funds,— the  value  of 
every  existing  claim  determined,— ks  amount  retained,  and  the  surplus  apportioned: 
FOUR-FIFTHS  of  the  profits  of  these  periodioal  divisions  are  then  allotted  to  the 
Assured,  and  may,  at  their  option,  either  be  added  to  the  Policy,  or  applied  in  reduc- 

of  the  future  Annual  Payments.    A  person  insuring  with  this  Society  may,  there* 


tion 


fore,  justly  expecta  gradual  annihilation  of  his  Annual  Premium ;  and  after  he  has,  by 
early  prudence,  secured  a  provision  for  his  family,  the  income  thus  employed  will  revert 
to  him  to  employ  hi  further  investment,  or  to  increase  the  comforts  of  his  advanced  age. 


The  principles  of  Life  Assurance  are  now  too  broadly  diffused,  and  its  benefits 
too  universally  acknowledged,  to  require  any  general  explanation  In  this  place;  the 
Directors,  therefore,  confine  themselves  only  to  those  particular  points  of  the  system 
in  which  they  stand  alone  in  their  claims  upon  Public  attention  :— 


The  general  belief  in  the  superior  value  of  Female  life  which  has  long  obtained, 
having  been  fully  demonstrated  by  the  important  Tables  published  in  189S,  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  country  became  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  its  experience : 
and.  accordingly,  the  Directors  ordered  new  Rates  to  be  calculated,  which  should 
distinguish  at  every  age  the  price  of  Insurance  for  the  two  sexes.  This  investigation 
justified  some  reductions, — not  indiscriminate,  or  induced  only  by  the  dangerous  spirit  of 
competition,  but  derived  from  better  and  from  more  authentic  observations,— and  ftinblfd 
them  to  insure  not  only  the  younger  Male  Lives,  but  the  Female  Life  at  all  aces,  at 
Premiums  below  the  ordinary  standard :  its  results  are  now  respectfully  subni&ea  to 
the  Nation. 
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0  15    8 

1    7  10 
1    8    7 
1    9    6 
1  10    3 
1  11    1 

2  15    0 
2  16    6 
2  18    0 
2  19    9 
8    16 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 

1  14    8 
1  14  11 
1  15    2 
1  15    5 
1  15    8 

1  15    0 
1  15    3 
1  15    6 
1  15  11 
1  16    6 

12  12    5 

12  16    9 

13  1    3 
13    5  11 
13  10    9 

6  19    6 

7  2    0 
7    4    9 
7    7    6 
7  10    8 

0  16    2 
0  16    8 
0  17    3 
0  17  10 
0  18    6 

1  12    0 
1  13    1 
1  14    3 
1  15    5 
1  16    8 

3    3    4 
3    5    5 
3    7    7 
8    9  10 
3  12    4 

50 
51 
52 
53 
54 

1  15  11 
1  16    2 
1  16    7 
1  17    2 
1  18    2 

1  17    8 

1  18    6 

2  0    0 
2    2    6 
2    5    6 

13  15    9 

14  0  11 
14    6    3 
14  11    9 
14  17    9 

7  18    0 
7  15    9 

7  18    9 

8  2    0 
8    5    6 

0  19    2 

0  19  11 

1  0    9 
1    1    7 
1    2    7 

1  18    0 

1  19    6 

2  12 
2    2  10 
2    4    8 

3  15    0 

3  17    9 

4  1    0 
4    4    4 
4    7  11 

55 
56 

1    *? 
U    &3 
1    59 

1  19 

2  1 
2    4 
2    8 
2  11 

8 
8 
8 
2 

8 

2    8    6 
2  11    6 
2  14    6 

2  18    0 

3  2    6 

15  4    3 

16  10    9 

15  17    3 

16  3    9 
16  10    3 

8    9    3 
8  13    3 

8  17    6 

9  2    0 
9    6    9 

1    3    7 
1    4    7 
1    6    7 
1    6  10 
1    8    1 

2    6    7 
2    8    8 
2  10  11 
2  13    3 
2  15    3 

4  11    8 

4  15    9 

5  0    0 

5  4    6 

6  9    6 

60 
61 
62 
63 
64 

2  15 

2  18 

3  2 

3    6 
3  11 

2 
8 
2 

8 
8 

8    7    0 
3  11    6 

3  16    6 

4  2    6 
4  10    6 

16  17    0 

17  3    9 
17  10    9 

17  18    8 

18  6    8 

9  11    9 

9  16    9 

10    2    0 

10    7    6 

10  13    3 

1    9    6 
1  10  11 
1  12    6 
1  14    3 
1  16    1 

2  18    4 

3  18 
3    4    5 

3    7    9 
8  11    5 

5  14    7 

6  0    8 
6    6    4 
6  12    9 
6  19    9 

65 
66 

67 
68 
69 
70 

3  16 

4  2 

4  10 

4  19 

6    9 

1  6  19 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

4  19    6 

5  9    6 

6  19    6 

6  10    6 

7  2    6 
7  16    0 

18  14    9 

19  8    3 

19  12    0 

20  1    0 

20  10    8 

21  0    3 

10  19    3 

11  6    9 

11  12    9 

12  0    0 
12    7    6 
12  17    0 

1  18    0 

2  0    0 
2    2    4 
2    4    9 
2    7    5 
2  10    4 

3  15    3 
8  19    4 

4  3    9 
4    8    5 
4  13    7 

4  19    2  1 

7    7    2 

7  15    1 

8  8    6 

8  12    7 

9  2    4 
9  13    0 

foreign  %itz  ®$$mmct. 

There  are  few  who  hare  not,  at  tome  period  of  their  Uvea,  bean  called  abroad ; 
and  a  Policy  absolutely  restricting  residence  within  the  limits  of  Europe,  must  be 
considered  an  impediment  rather  than  a  protection.  To  obviate  thisy—one  of  the 
greatest  evils  of  a  still  imperfect  system^ Tables  have  been  constructed  for  all  the 
principal  Commercial  and  Colonial  Establishments ;  and  in  this  Institution  the  Assured 
may  ascertain,  from  the  commencement  of  his  Assurance,  the  rate  at  which  he  most  be 
accepted  and  entitled  to  proceed  wherever  his  future  fortunes  may  call  him.  To  all 
Persons  connected  with  the  Army.  Navy.  Commerce,  or  Diplomacy,  this  arranmnent 
offers  essential  advantages ;  nor  is  it  altogether  useless  to  those  who,  though  now 
resident  in  England,  lnay  yet,  at  a  future  time,  be  induced  to  travel  by  some  unforeseen 
temptation  of  pleasure  or  profit. 

Whenever  correct  grounds  for  calculation  existed,  on  them  the  Premiums  have  been 
founded.  In  all  cases  they  have  been  cautiously  compared  and  collated.  The  just 
distinction  is  preserved  between  the  native  and  acclimated,  and  those  who  are  for  the 
irst  time  exposed  to  the  contingencies  of  a  Foreign  Residence :— after  the  lapse  of  a 
ixed  period,  these  latter  also  are  accepted  at  the  reduced  rate.  When  the  assured 
return  to  Europe,  they  pay  only  the  British  Premium  of  their  Age  at  the  conuneoce- 
ment  of  the  Assurance.  A  general  Annual  Premium  will  be  named,  calculated  upon 
the  dangers  incidental  to  the  Profession  of  the  Person  insured,  permitting  him  to  falil 
all  the  duties  of  his  vocation  in  any  part  of  the  world  to  which  he  may  be  destined ; 
or  a  special  Premium,  to  meet  a  particular  risk,  will  be  determined,  to  "^^wm^  at 
the  departure  of  the  party  and  terminate  at  his  return.  For  present  convenience,  the 
rates  are  determined  as  low  as  the  paramount  duty  of  security  permits;  but  the  excess 
(if  any)  must  be  unimportant  in  an  Office  which  returns,  septennlally,  Four-fifths  of 
its  profits  to  the  Assured,  whether  abroad  or  at  home. 


^MnTJ^snasfcSv    a*w      eat    ^Daedhsya^^fs)  sat  I 

jfOnn  ot  a  fttoposoi 

TO   THE  EAGLE   INSURANCE   COMPANY. 

The  Nome,  Residence,  and  Profession,  ef  the  Per$m  in  *****  behalf  the  Policy  is  to  or. 

The  Ntme,  Residence,  and  Profession,  ef  the  Penan  whose  Life  is  prep— td  for  Insurance. 

The  Place  and  Date  ef  Birth. 

Term  of  the  proposed  Insurance* 

Amount. 

The 'Name  and  Address  ef  the  ordinary  Medical  Attendant  ef  the  Persm  to  U  insured. 

The  Name  and  Address  of  a  private  Friend. 

These  particulars  should  be  transmitted  to  the  Actuary,  who  will  afford  all  requi- 
site information. 

The  Directors  having  thus,  in  their  general  principles,  endeavoured  to  extend  the 
utility  and  improve  the  practice  of  Life  Assurance,  will,  in  all  the  details  of  the  Office, 
meet,  as  far  as  possible,  the  convenience  and  facilitate  the  business  of  parties  assuring. 
The  Board  assembles  every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  to  determine  on  special  cases. 

An  examining  Medical  Officer  attends  daily  in  Cornhill  and  Waterloo  Place,  to 
save  the  necessity  of  personal  appearance  before  the  Board. 

When  the  ordinary  certificates  cannot  be  procured,  the  age  is  admitted  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Assurance,  and  can  never  become  the  subject  of  future  enquiry. 
—The  payments  may  be  made  quarterly,  half-yearly,  or  annually. 

No  charge  for  admission,  or  any  fee  required,  under  any  pretence  (beyond  the 
Premium  and  Government  Stamp).  No  additional  sum  is  demanded  for  a.  voyage  in  a 
decked  and  sea- worthy  vessel,  from  any  one  Port  of  the  British  Isles  to  another;  nor, 
in  time  of  peace,  from  England  to  any  Harbour  between  Brest  and  the  Tend,  both 
inclusive. 

Medical  Practitioners  of  eminence  have  been  appointed  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom ; 
on  whose  certificates  assurances  may  be  effected. 

Any  further  information,— the  particular  rates  of  Premium  for  Survivorships,  En- 
dowments, Joint  Lives,  and  other  Life  Contingencies.  Forms  of  PioposaL  Declaration, 
Prospectus,  &c.,— may  be  obtained  by  personal  application  at  either  ofthe  Offices  of 
the  Company ;  or  by  Letter  addressed  to  the  Actuary  in  Cornhill. 

HENRY  P.  SMITH,  Actmewy. 


\ootdly,  BfMMMkCt.  E«fnmt *ad Pnatm,  W,  HmIMmH. 


for  THB 

Improvement  in  the  Manufacture  of  Superfine  Light   Beaver  Halt, 
and>  KIdWfc  Kalian  8M  Hat*. 

ROBERT  FRANKS  AND  CO.  reipeetfolly  announce  to  the  Nobllitv. 
and  Gentry,  they  hare  brought  their  Hhl*  to  an  aneqealiod  degree  or  perfection  in 
quality  and  llghloeu,  and  lolieit  the  oonti  nuance  of  their  patronage  ind  comma nd*. 

PBIOES  FOR  CAWS, 

BEATER.  *.  SILK.  *. 

Superfine II  I  Floe 12 

Extra  Super M    Btperfin* 14 

Ditto  SpBDliDlrimiMd. .    SO  |  Extra  Super 16 

FRANKS  AND  GO.  are  (as  Mann  factum  r»)  enabled  to  tell  at  the  above 
quoted  price*,  Article*  that  tor  Quality,  Faihion,  and  Colour  cannot  be  •nrpaiied  by 
■uy  House  ha  Europe.  However  great  a  prejudice  the  pcbltc  nay  hare  to  Hotue* 
■drertiring  Prleea,  and  pretence*  to  Invontione,  which  i«  too  many  instance*  are  only 
to  allure  and  deceive  by  the  (ale  of  inferior  Article*,  at  apparently  low  price*,  yet 
the  uumeroui  testimonial*  of  a  mat  axtenilte  connection,  neubli»bed  for  near  half  a" 
eontury  by  tbelr  family  (and  carried  on  by  IhetOMlvei  for  upward*  of  ten  yean)  will, 
they  troii,  be  held  ai  mBdent  *ati*  faction,  to  thoae  who  may  be  dealrow  to  boomr 
tbem  with  their  command*. 

TO  MERCHANTS   AND   SHIPPERS. 

FRANKS  AND  CO.  are  Manufacturing  for  warm  climate*  a  new  description 
of  HtU,  well  adapted  for  the  Bait  and  West  Indie*,  their  weight  when  Bnlibed  complete 
for  wear,  ii  about  Fife  Ounce*,  the  brim*  can  be  made  any  width  for  Planter's  Hat,  or 
■a  the  moil  modern  Gentleman'*  Hat  of  the  present  day.  Qualitle*  and  col  oar*  rariou*. 

FOLDING   BAT*. 

Now  introducing,  ■  new  description:  of  Folding  Hat*  which  may  either  be  used 
a*  a  Dret*  Hat,  or  for  ninal  purpose*,  they  are  an  extremely  light  and  portable  that 
for  convenience  In  travelling,  they  can  be  packed  with  Linen  without  the  (lighten 
Injury  to  their  «b*pa. 

BEAVER.  a.  BRAVER.  ». 

Superfine  Quality II  I  Bara'Snpertae 90 

Ditto  Drab  Bearer  ....     SI  |  Ditto  Drab  ditto M 

The  abore  Mat*,  with  every  other  kind  manufactured  of  the  present  day,  to  be 
obtained  Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation,  of 

ROBERT  FRANKS  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  and  Pa.ten.tMi, 

140,  Regent  Street, 
62,  Redcroa*  Street .  London. 


FRANKS  AND  CO. 

Military  and  JVaval  Hatters, 

140,    REGENT    STREET, 
LONDON. 

ROBERT  FRANKS  and  Co.  have  the  honour  to  announce 
lo  Officers  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  they  have  received  his  Majesty's 
Royal  Letters  Patent  for  the  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of 
Light  Waterproof  Hats,  which  they  have  applied  to  Military  Shaccos 
and  Naval  Regulation  Hats,  and  by  their  process  of  Manufacture, 
they  are  enabled  to  finish  Hats  of  superior  quality  at  nearly  two-thirds 
the  weight  usually  made ;  for  which  most  important  improve! 
respectfully  solicit  that  support  hitherto  so  liberally  'conferred. 


The  newly-invented  Grenadier  Cap  is  moat 
respectfully  recommended  to  the  Officers  of  the 
Guards,  the  weight  being  only  fourteen  ounce*  ,- 
the  original  weight  varying  from  three  to  five 
pounds. 


aromrMKG  mats. 

Varieties  of  Hats  and  Caps  for  Sporting,  of  peculiar  colours,  qualities 
and  shapes.  The  advantages  which  Franks  and  Co.  possess  by  their 
manufacturing  their  goods  in  London  induce  them  to  state  that  Gentlemen 
may  have  Hats  or-  Cops  made  of  any  fanciful  shape  or  colour,  at  six  hours' 


ROBERT  FRANKS  &  Co. 

140,  Regent  Street,  Londm, 


AMICABLE  SOCIETY, 


FOR  THE 


Insurance  qfIAves3 

SERJEANT*  INN,  FLEET  STREET, 

INCORPORATED   BY 

CHARTER  OF  QUEEN  ANNE,  1706. 


11  IS  MAJESTY  having  been  graciously  pleased,  on  the 
Report  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  further  to  encou- 
rage the  Plan  of  this  Society,  by  His  Royal  Charter,  bear- 
ing date  the  12th  day  of  February  1823,  authorizing  the 
Extension  of  the  Insurances  therein  to  any  number  not  ex- 
ceeding 16,000  Persons  or  Shares,  (the  number  of  8000  to 
which  the  Society  was  limited  by  the  Charter  of  the  48th  of 
King  Geo.  III.  being  then  full) — the  Directors  have  now  to 
offer  to  the  attention  of  the  Public,  TABLES  of  RATES, 
(as  annexed)  for  the  INSURANCE  of  LIVES,  at  the  various 
Ages  from  Eight  to  Seventy-two;  either  for  the  whole  of 
Life ;  for  any  Specific  number  of  Years ;  the  contingency  of 
one  Person  surviving  another;  or  for  the  joint  continuance 
of  the  Lives  of  two  or  more  Persons,  the  Insurance  payable 
on  the  Death  of  either. 

INSURANCES  in  this  Office  are  effected  in  certain  cased  at  a 
reduction  of  nearly  SO  per  cent,  and  on  the  whole  on  terms  greaUj 
favourable  to  the  Insured. 

POLICIES  may  be  effected  from  jCSOO  to  ^5000;  and  every  kind 
of  Insurance,  however  short  the  continuance,  is  entitled  to  a  par* 
ticipation  in  the  pecuniary  advantages  accruing  to  the  Corporation. 
These  advantages  are  wholly  appropriated  to  the  Benefit  of  the 
Insured,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  each  Insurance.* 

TABLES  may  be  had  at  the  Office,  where  attendance  is  given 
from  Nine  till  Three  o'Clock. 

By  Order  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 

JOHN  PEN8AM,  Registrar. 

In  the  last  year,  Insurances  on  ?55J  Shares  became  Claims,  and  are  now  in  course  of 
payment  at  .£236  :  7s  per  Share,  being  on  74  Shares  admitted  nnder  a  guarantee  of  £150 
per  Share,  «£57  10s  per  cent.  *  on  4  Snares  admitted  under  a  guarantee  of  .£160  per  Share, 
£47  14s  per  cent.  |  on  27  Shares  admitted  under  a  guarantee  of  £170  per  Share,  £39  per 
cent. }    on  0  Shares  admitted  under  a  guarantee  of  £180  per  Share,  £31  :  6s  per  cent,  < 
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REJOINDER 

OF  THS  PROPRIETORS  OF  THE 

FOREIGN  QUARTERLY  REVIEW 

TO  THE 

"  REPLY  OF  THE  FOREIGN  REVIEW." 


Aftbb  the  full  details  given  in  the  Statement  prefixed  to  onr  Second 
Number,  (the  accuracy  of  which  is  in  no  degree  invalidated  by  the 
Reply  that  has  been  published  by  our  opponents,)  it  was  not  our  inten- 
tion to  have  pursued  this  disagreeable  controversy  any  further.  But 
as  this  Reply  attempts  to  fasten  three  heavy  imputations  on  us, — 

1.  of  acting  with  baa  faith,  in  availing  ourselves  of  the  ideas  of  the 
Editor  of  the  Foreign  Review  in  the  origination  of  our  undertaking, 
and  in  violating  an  agreement  with  him,  became  it  was  merely  verbal  $ 

2.  of  stating  untruths, — in  regard  to  the  memorandum  given  him  by  our 
Editor, — and  in  not  acknowledging  that  two  other  articles  in  No.  I. 
were  contributed  by  his  friends,  besides  the  four  mentioned  in  our  State- 
ment -,  and  3.  of  dishonesty,  in  accepting  and  not  paying  for  his  services ; 
and,  what  is  worse,  of  leaving  him  to  pay  for  an  article  for  which  we 
bad  contracted,— we  are  unwillingly  compelled  to  enter  into  some  addi- 
tional details,  for  our  own  vindication. 

I.  In  support  of  the  first  charge,  of  acting  with  bad  faith,  the  author 
of  the  Reply  opens  it  by  asserting  that  the  project,  which  we  entertained 
in  1821,  of  establishing  a  Foreign  Review,  "  was  also  long  since  enter- 
tained by  Messrs.  Black,  Young  and  Young,  and  we  believe  by  other 
Foreign  as  well  as  English  booksellers;  and,  as  the  house  of  Messrs* 
Treuttel  and  Wwrti  well  know,  by  the  gentleman  at  present  editing  the 
Foreign  Review."  On  this  we  have  merely  to  remark,  that  in  1821  the 
bouse  of  Messrs.  Black,  Young  and  Young  only  commenced ;  that  the 
Editor  of  the  Foreign  Review  was  then,  probably,  at  school,  and  that 
we  never  heard,  nor  do  we  believe,  that  the  same  project  was  enter- 
tained by  them  or  him,  or  by  any  bookseller,  English  or  Foreign,  until 
the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  was  set  on  foot.  He  then  proceeds  with 
the  following  circumstantial  details  relative  to  our  knowledge  of  his 
plans:— 

"  When  they  heard,  from  the  same  literary  friend  who  drew  up  their  origi- 
nal prospectus  in  1821,  of  this  gentleman's  intention,  they  requested  an  intro- 
duction, for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  two  Reviews  from  interfering  with 
each  other.  After  several  interviews,  it  was. arranged  (with  such  ill-placed 
confidence  on  his  part,  as  to  have  been  uncautiousty  left  to  verbal  agreement) 
that  the  gentleman  referred  to  should  have  a  share  in  the  management  of  the 
work ;  and  the  Review  of  Messrs.  Treuttel  and  Wtirtz  started  without  a  rival. 
Thus  freed  from  the  fear  of  competition,  it  was  a  ready  step  to  endeavour  to 
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get  rid  of  this  association,  and  to  secure  greater  benefit  to  thenwolica ;  and 
their  present  mortification,  which  they  cannot  conceal,  arises  from  the  defeat  of 
a  trick  which  they  fancied  was  so  clever  as  to  be  sure  of  success." 


The  Editor  of  the  Foreign  Review  has  certainly,  as  we  have  before 
pec  ted,  "  one  little  foible, '  namely,  "  a  lively  imagination,  with  a  most 
happy  turn  for  invention  ;**  in  no  instance  has  he  displayed  this  talent 
more  strongly  than  in  the  little  narrative  we  have  just  copied.  Only  see 
how  differently  the  same  circumstances  were  viewed  by  tbe  writer  of 
the  following  letter,  a  gentleman,  who,  with  high  qualities  of  a  different 
kind,  has  the  misfortune  to  be,  in  affairs  of  this  sort,  "  a  dnll  matter  of 
fact  man." 

"  Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  the  appeal  made  to  me  on  behalf  of  your  house* 
respecting  a  passage  in  a  paper  circulated  by  Messrs.  Black  of  Tavistock 
Street,  and  entitled  *  Reply  of  the  Foreign  Review,'  I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  which 
I  owe  to  truth,  and  an  act  of  justice  to  you,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  inaccuracy 
of  one  assertion  in  that  passage. 

u  As  the  person  who  drew  up  for  you  some  years  ago  the  Prospectus  of  a 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  and  who  introduced  to  you  the  gentleman  reputed  to 
be  the  Editor  of  the  announced  '  Foreign  Review,'  I  can  of  my  own  knowledge 
positively  deny  that  you  '  requested  an  introduction,9  The  fact  is,  that  the  gentle- 
man in  question  had,  early  in  the  present  year,  given  me  to  understand  that  he 
was  then  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  the  Continent,  with  the  intention  of 
remaining  abroad  at  least  a  year  and  a  half,  for  the  purpose  of  making  con- 
nections preparatory  to  the  establishment  of  a  Foreign  Review  on  his  return 
to  England.  I  recommended  him  to  communicate  his  ideas — flan  I  cannot 
say,  for  beyond  the  point  just  stated  he  seemed  to  have  arranged  nothing  in 
his  own  mind — before  his  departure,  to  some  Foreign  house,  mentioning  yours 
as  the  most  eligible,  being  convinced  that  if  it  should  not  suit  you  to  take  any 
share  in  the  work,  it  must  be  in  your  power  materially  to  assist  him  and  to 
promote  its  success.  At  his  desire  it  was  that  I  called  upon  you  to  acquaint 
you  with  his  intentions, — at  which  time  I,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
public,  was  wholly  ignorant  of  your  preparations  for  commencing  such  a  work. 
After  I  had  explained  my  errand,  so  far  from  '  requesting  an  introduction,' 
you  wished  rather  to  decline  any  interview,  alleging  that  it  could  not  be  of  any 
benefit,  as  you  could  not  consent  to  be  debarred,  by  the  knowledge  of  his 
scheme,  from  carrying  into  execution  during  his  purposed  absence,  any  plans 
which  you  might  entertain,  or  which  might  be  submitted  to  you  in  mat  in- 
terval. 

"  Though  this  answer  was  duly  reported  by  me,  still  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion was  solicitous  for  an  interview,  and,  at  his  express  destrey  I  accompanied 
him  to  your  house,  and  introduced  him  to  you — certainly  not  for  the  purpose 
1  of  preventing  the  two  Reviews  from  interfering  with  each  other/  since  he  and 
I  were  equally  ignorant  of  your  project,  and  he  professed  to  have  no  idea  qf 
setting  about  the  execution  of  his  own  in  less  than  eighteen  months  from  that 
time. 

"  Regretting  most  sincerely  the  necessity  for  making  this  statement,  and  all 
the  other  unpleasant  consequences  which  have  arisen  from  that  introduction 
I  am,  &c.  &c.  F.  S. 

"  20th  December,  1827." 

We  shall  only  add,  that  subsequently  to  the  interview  alluded  to,  we 
had  no  communication  with  this  person,  during  the  two  or  three  calls  be 
made  upon  us,  until  we  put  our  Prospectus  into  his  hands,  and  referred 
him  to  our  Editor,  as  already  mentioned. 
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II.  As  to  ibe  charge  of  stating  untruths, — 1.  With  respect  to  the  me- 
morandum given  him  by  the  Editor,  be  denies  that  tbe  character  there 
given  him  ww  entirely  provisional.  As  this  document  was  the  sole  autho- 
rity on  which,  with  our  sanction,  this  person  was  entitled  to  act  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Review,  we  think  it  better,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  all 
quibble  and  special  pleading  on  the  subject,  to  give  a  transcript  of  it 
from  the  original  rough  copy,  which  remained  in  the  Editor's  possession, 
and  was  tbe  one  shown  to  us  (as  we  have  already  stated)  at  the  time. 
The  names,  and  figures  are  left  blank. 

"  1 .  The  contract  with  Messrs.  T.  and  Co.  for  the  first  year  being  com- 
pleted, admits  not  of  alteration.  This  contract  enables  the  Editor  to  pay 
■  for  such  contributions  as  are  suitable  and  desirable  for  the 

work,— but  not  to  do  more;  neither  could  the  Editor  or  Publishers  at  this 
moment  enter  into  a  fixed  agreement  to  pay  — — -,  or  even  ,  or 

any  [sura,]  to  any  Joint-editor,  or  to  any  particular  contributor. 

"  2.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  should  the  plans  which  Mr. has 

sketched  out  be  fulfilled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Editor,  the  latter  has  no 
doubt  that  even  within  the  year,  or  shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  first 

Number,  a  specified  sum  of or could  be  agreed  upon  as  due 

to  Mr.  — — ,  and  as  an  amendment  to  the  original  contract,  for  his  ser- 
vices. 

"  3.  At  all  events,  should  the  circulation  of  the  work  rise  to  — —  or 

copies,  and  should  Mr.  — — — *s  efforts  have  obviously  tended  to 

produce  this  result,  the  Editor  in  that  case  is  most  willing  to  bind  himself  to  a 
payment  of per  annum  to  Mr. . 

"  4.  With  regard  to  Mr. 's  exertions  being  perhaps  thrown  away, — 

that  is  to  say,  bestowed  upon  the  work  and  not  sufficiently  acknowledged,  I 

should  conceive  this  result  may  be  guarded  against.     Whatever  Mr. 

may  contribute  from  his  own  pen  vouches  for  itself;  and  as  to  the  contribu- 
tors obtained  by  his  exertions,  and  whose  writings  are  available,  this  also  is  a 
point  which  admits  of  proof 

"  5.  Meanwhile,  it  is  understood  that  on  this  basis  Mr.  ,  during 
the  terra  of  the  Editor's  residence  in  Scotland,  should  exert  himself  both  to 
prepare  contributions  for  the  work,  and  to  obtain  other  collaborateurs,  whose 
communications  should  be  forwarded,  through  the  Publishers,  to  Mr.  ■■ 
for  his  approval.  It  is  understood,  also,  that  Mr. is  regularly  to  corre- 
spond with ;  and  that  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  Number, 

the  question  shall  be  decided  regarding  any  alteration  in  the  terms  of  payment, 
from  merely     ■        per  sheet,  to  a  separate  salary  to  a  Joint-editor. 

This  memorandum  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  not,  as  is  asserted, 
**  at  the  express  desire  of  the  Editor  of  the  Foreign  Review"  communicated 
to  us  by  our  own  Editor,  and  the  corrections  which 'he  made  in  it  at 
our  suggestion,  although  few,  are  most  important,  as  proving  beyond  a 
doubt  the  strictly  provisional  nature  of  the  engagement,  and  that  we 
considered  ourselves  as  no  parties  to  it.  These  corrections  were  three : 
the  first  was  in  the  second  clause,  in  which  the  original  expression — 
"  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  publishers  and  Editor,*'  was  changed  "  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Editor ; '  the  second  was  in  the  third  clause,  where 
the  expression  "  as  Joint-editor,"  after  the  word  "  efforts,"  was  ex- 
punged ;*  and  the  third  was  in  the  fourth  clause,  where,  after  the  words 

*  This  correction  alone  sets  the  whole  question  of  his  pretensions  at  rest ;  and  as  it 
appears  that  he  was  aware  of  these  corrections,  it  accounts  Tor  his  request  to  us  to 
countenance  him  at  connected  with  the  Review, 
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"  obtained  by  bis  exertions,*'  the  qualification  "  sod  whose  writings  are 
available,''  was  introduced. 

2.  We. gave  him  credit  for  having  procured  ntfomr  articles  oat  of  the 
eleven,  of  which  the  number  consisted.  He  asserts,  that  beside  these, 
the  first  and  the  tenth  article  "  were  from  the  pen  of  ku  friends." 
Nothing  can  better  exhibit  the  miserable  shifts,  or  the  effrontery  with 
which  this  Editor  seeks  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  his  own  merits,  than 
this  assertion.  The  Editor  of  the  Foreign  Review  is  no  friend  of  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  first  article;  he  is  not  even  ku  personal 
acquaintance.  A  short  time  previous  to  his  accepting  the  provisional 
engagement  from  the  Editor  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly,  he  bad  un- 
dertaken the  editorship  of  one  of  the  new  Christmas  Annuals ;  in  thai 
capacity  he  chanced  to  be  put  in  correspondence  with  this  gentleman,  who, 
however,  does  not  consider  that  circumstance  as  giving  him  any  claim 
upon  him.*  An  invitation  had  certainly  been  made  to  this  gentleman,  on 
the  part  of  the  Editor,  (who  knows  him  personally,)  to  become  a  contri- 
butor to  his  projected  Journal,  which  invitation  he  declined,  though  with 
feelings  of  entire  good  will  towards  the  Editor.  This,  however,  happened  in 
November,  1826,  when  the  Editor's  arrangements  were  only  in  embryo, 
and  more  than  three  months  before  his  contract  with  us  was  signed,  or 
we  had  communicated  with  any  contributor  whatever.  With  respect  to 
the  article  itself,  whatever  merit  attaches  to  the  procuring  it  must  be 
claimed  by  ourselves,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  person.  The 
"  Joint-editor*  did,  as  our  agent,  offer  terms  to  the  distinguished  author, 
which  he  refused ;  he  also  subsequently,  sit  the  same  capacity,  (but  at 
his  own  especial  request,)  communicated  our  assent  to  the  terms  de- 
manded. Had  these  not  been  granted,  the  article  would  not  have  appeared. 
That  it  passed  through  his  hands  was  merely  accidental ;  as  the  Editor 
was  then  at  Edinburgh,  and  it  was  destined  to  form  the  opening  article 
of  the 'number,  it  was  so  transmitted  solely  for  the  sake  of  expedition. — 
When  be  mentioned  the  tenth  article,  it  is  but  charitable  to  suppose  that 
all  memory  and  recollection  had  entirely  left  him.  That  article  was 
written  in  consequence  of  our  application  to  a  Greek  gentleman,  well 
known  in  London,  to  recommend  us  a  person  conversant  with,  and  who 
could  write  upon,  the  subject}  it  was  Drought  to  us  by  him  from  the 
author,  and  was  the  very  first  (as  well  as  the  only)  article  which  we 
put  into  the  hands  of  this  Joint-editor  for  his  opinion ;  that  opinion 
was,  that  it  might  do,  but  would  require  a  good  deal  of  alteration.  We 
thought  it  best  to  have  the  author's  consent  before-hand  to  such  alter- 
ation, and  for  that  purpose  introduced  him  to  the  Joint-editor.  This 
was  their  first  acquaintance.  Of  the  article,  as  originally  written,  not 
more  than  Ave  or  six  pages  were  finally  used,  for  which  the  Joint- 
editor  received  payment  on  account  of  his  new  friend. 

III.  The  charge  of  dishonesty,  which  we  consider  involved  in  the 
assertion  that  we  "  never  paid  him  for  his  trouble  and  his  expenses  out 

*  These  facts,  which  we  knew  at  the  time,  have  been  fully  confirmed  to  os  by  the 
recent  communications  of  the  distinguished  writer  himself.  It  will  be  seen,  farther 
on,  how  adroitly  the  Joint-editor  turned  the  circumstance  of  this  accidental  corre- 
spondence to  the  furtherance  of  his  own  plans  of  rerenge,  and  surprised  the  good  faith 
of  his  unsuspecting  correspondent. 
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of  pocket/  and  that,  "  on  one  occasion  we  actually  left  him  to  pay  for 
an  article  for  which  we  had  contracted,"  compels  us  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion of  his  quantum  meruit  at  once  before  the  public.  It  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  4th  clause  of  the  memorandum  given  him  by  the  Editor, 
that  there  was  no  question  of  remuneration  for  any  thing  but  contribu-t 
tions.  For  those  obtained  by  him  (and  the  portion  of  the  tenth  article 
above  mentioned)  the  money  was  paid  into  bis  hands.  As  to  himself, 
he  had  furnished  an  article  (on  an  important  historical  work,)  which 
unfortunately  was  not  seen  by  us  in  MS.  before  it  was  put  into  the 
printer's  hands,  and  was  entirely  in  type  and  partly  corrected  by  him- 
self before  we  did  see  it;  it  amounted  to  fifty-five  pages  in  all.  #  The 
printer's  charge  and  the  cost  of  the  book  reviewed  (which  he  retained) 
were  considerable  (between  13/.  and  14/.),  but  after  examining  the 
article,  (which  was  the  first  of  his  compositions  we  had  yet  seen,)  we 
immediately  directed  it  to  be  put  aside,  regarding  the  expense  incurred 
(which  he  seems  entirely  to  have  forgotten)  as  nothing,  in  comparison 
with  the  risk  of  committing  an  actual  ftlo  dc  sc  on  our  enterprize  at 
the  outset  by  its  insertion.*  He  wrote  another  short  article  on  a  work 
of  fiction,  which,  after  a  great  deal  of  alteration  and  correction  by  the 
Editor,  was  returned  to  him  for  farther  improvement. f 

Having  in  our  former  statement  shown  what  this  Joint-editor  did  not 
do,  and  in  this  stated  his  actual  performance,  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
add,  that  daring  the  four  months  which  elapsed  in  the  preparation  of 
this  first  number,  he  had  the  most  ample  opportunities  of  proving  his 
qualifications  for  the  permanent  Joint-eaiiorsktp  of  the  work,  if  he  really 
possessed  auy  5  and  we  do  not  scruple  to  say,  that  no  one  ever  exhibited 
more  striking  proofs  of  the  want  of  the  qualities  fitting  for  such  an 
office,  accompanied  with  the  most  perfect  self-sufficiency  as  to  his  owu 
merits.    His  boasted  literary  connections  proved  equally  delusive  with  his 

•  His  assertion  that  the  *'  right  of  proprietorship  in  rejecting  contributions  which 
they  considered  unfit  for  insertion"  "  was  not  exercised  by  the  Proprietors  at  all,"  is 
as  uutrue,  as  the  piece  of  gratuitous  folly  and  impertinence  with  which  it  is  accom- 
panied is  characteristic  of  the  writer.  He  nerer  had  intercourse  but  with  the  two  in* 
diriduaU  who  have  managed  the  affairs  of  the  house  ever  since  its  first  establishment 
here,  namely,  the  resident  partner  of  the  firm,  and  the  person  whom  he  has  honoured 
with  his  rituperation,  which  the  object  of  it  laughs  at,  and  despises.  Owing  to  tlie  ab- 
sence of  the  former  on  the  Continent,  for  more  than  two  months  out  of  the  four  during 
which  this  intercourse  lasted,  the  responsibility  rested  entirely  on  the  latter,  which  he 
felt  to  be  the  greater  as  it  was  then  undivided.  As  the  Editor  of  the  foreign  Review, 
however,  is  lawyer  enough  to  know  that  QfU  facit  per  aHumfaeit  per  m,  his  objection 
to  the  authority  which  rejected  his  articles  is  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  a  con- 
demned criminal  protesting  against  the  legality  of  his  sentence,  because  it  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  judge,  and  not  by  the  King  himself.  We  must  also  venture  to  tell 
the  learned  Editor,  that  the  tone  he  has  assumed  in  the  Reply  is  equally  unbecoming 
his  youth  and  station  in  society,  and  in  the  republic  of  letters.  We  have  yet  to  learn 
that  a  respectable  boohelitr  is  not  on  a  level  with  an  attorney t  however  respectable ; 
and  are  apt  to  fancy  that  the  situation  of  Editor  of  a  Christmas  Annual  gives  its  oc- 
cupant (especially  if  he  has  not  other  laurels  to  boast  of)  no  extraordinary  claims  to 
literary  distinction  or  respect. 

f  T*be  proofs  of  the  historical  article  we  preserve  as  a  literary  curiosity;  and  to  show 
our  readiness  to  submit  the  correctness  of  our  critical  judgment  to  public  opinion,  we 
hereby  offer  to  lend  it  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  Foreign  Review  for  early  insertion  in 
their  Journal,  on  condition  that  they  will  print  it  faithfully  from  the  original* 
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own  pretensions.*  With  the  experience  we  had  acquired  of  the  Talue 
of  his  services,  it  is  therefore  not  to  he  wondered  at  that  we  should, 
after  the  publication  of  the  first  number,  bare  refused  acceding  to  the 
different  propositions  which  he  made  to  us  to  secure  his  future  co-opera- 
tion. These  propositions  were — 1.  That  we  should  allow  him  a  regular 
salary  for  his  services  in  procuring  contributions ;  2.  That  we  should 
pay  for  his  own  article  rejected,  at  the  rate  of  an  accepted  one ;  3. 
That  we  should  also  pay  for  an  article  by  a  friend. of  his,  which  we  had 
rejected  on  special  grounds,  (quite  unconnected  with  its  literary  merits,) 
stated  to  him  both  verbally  and  in  writing,  t 

On  this  last  point  we  have  only  further  to  say,  that  he  was  not  em- 
powered either  by  the  Editor's  memorandum,  or  by  us,  to  contract  for 
any  article  whatever  j  nor  was  any  article  m  the  first  number  contracted 
for  except  No.  1.  He  had,  as  he  admits,  the  free  use  of  books  from  us, 
iu  order  to  write  articles,  or  procure  them  to  be  written ;  but  we  reserved 
to  ourselves  tbe  right  of  refusing  such  as  appeared  to  us  unfit  or  unsuitable. 

Having  now,  we  hope,  said  enough  to  clear  ourselves  from  these 
most  unfounded  imputations,  we  feel  ourselves  bound  also  to  put  tbe 
Public  in  possession  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  secession  of  this 
gentleman  from  our  Review,  (or  as  he  calls  it  "  the  division  of  in* 
terest.")  After  our  absolute  refusal  to  entertain  his  propositions  for 
attaching  him  permanently  to  the  work,  we  should  have  been  neither 
surprised  nor  offended  at  his  immediately  abandoning  all  farther  connec- 
tion with  it.  Although,  however,  all  the  reasons  which  he  alleged  in 
his  letter  of  the  12th  September  for  then  doing  so,  at  this  time  existed 
in  full  force,  he  chose  to  smother  his  mortification  and  resentment, 
breathed  not  a  syllable  of  his  wrongs,  tbe  personal  insults  offered  him, 
&c.  &c,  (of  which  last  we  never  heard  till  the  letter  in  question,)  and 
consented  to  remain  attached  to  the  Review  until  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  on  the  same  provisional  footing  as  before. 

In  this  state  matters  continued  until  the  22d  of  August,  when  the 
Editor  was  obliged  to  proceed  to  Edinburgh  on  business,  reckoning  upon 

*  We  were  very  Anxious  to  engage  a  literary  foreigner  of  great  eminence  (now 
naturalised  among  us)  in  tbe  list  of  our  contributors.  Happening  to  mention  this,  in 
the  early  period  of  our  connection,  to  the  "  Joint-editor,"  he  immediately  said  that  bo 
had  access  to  him  through  an  intimate  friend,  and  would  apply  to  him  for  us.  In 
a  few  days  after,  he  informed  us  that  he  had  seen  him,  and  obtained  his  promise  to 
write  an  article,  for  which  certain  books  were  sent  to  him,  to  be,  as  we  under* 
stood,  transmitted  to  the  gentleman  in  question.  A  considerable  time  elapsed,  and 
hearing  nothing  of  him,  we  inquired  the  reason ;  we  were  told  by  the  Joint-editor  that 
he  had  been  taken  so  ill  as  to  be  obliged  to  go  into  the  country,  and  abandon  for  the 
present  all  literary  occupation.  When  our  first  number  was  published,  having  learned 
this  gentleman's  address,  we  sent  him  a  copy,  with  a  letter,  begging  to  know  whether 
we  might  look  for  his  contribution  in  time  for  our  second  number.  His  answer  in- 
formed us  that  he  bad  declined  the  engagement  when  the  proposition  was  first  made 
to  him  by  the  Joint-editor,  on  account  of  a  previous  engagement,  and  that  that  reason 
still  subsisted.  The  Joint-editor  had  never  told  us  this,  has  kept  the  hooks  to  this 
day  without  acknowledging  them,  and  chose  to  be  offended  because  we  wrote  to  kit  friend 
without  his  knowledge. 

f  We  suppose  that  this  is  the  article  for  which  be  says  "  we  left  him  to  fay"  If 
he  did  pay  for  it,  we  believe  he  did  not  remain  long  out  of  pocket ;  we  understand  it 
it  to  appear  ia  the  first  number  of  tbe  Foreign  Renew. 
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being  ten  daystjr  a  fortnight  absent.  From  the"  Joint-editor's"  asm* 
ranees,  he  was  led  to  believe  that  the  latter  was  still  zealous  in  the 
cause,  and  would  be  able  to  -submit  to  him,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
after  his  return,  eight  or  nine  excellent  or  available  contributions.  From 
the  experience  we  bad  gained,  we  took  the  liberty  of  expressing  our 
doubts,  and  warned  our  friend  to  place  no  reliance  either  on  the  pro- 
mised quantity  or  quality  ;  and  we  took  our  own  measures  in  consequence. 
On  the  23d,  the  very  day  after  the  Editors  departure,  the  "  Joint-edi- 
tor" began  to  lay  the  train  to  that  mine,  the  explosion  of  which  be,  in 
his  wisdom,  fancied,  would  "  annihilate**  the  Foreign  Quarterly.  He 
contrived  (by  what  it  is  a  mild  term  to  call  a  trick)  to  get  into  his  pos- 
session, from  the  Editor's  papers,  the  article  on  Fraunhofer  s  Discoveries, 
(published  in  No.  II.)  which  had  been  offered  to  us  more  than  a  month 
before,  through  him,  by  the  author,  to  whom  we  had  signified  our  ac- 
ceptance of  it.  Two  days  after,  he  wrote  to  the  author  of  the  first  article 
in  our  No.  1,  and  by  return  of  post  received  an  answer,  assenting  to 
continue  a  contributor,  not  to  a  new  journal,  but  to  the  Foreign  Quarterly 
Review,  transferred  to  other  hands  /  The  circumstance  is  so  extraordi- 
nary, that  we  prefer  giving  it  in  the  words  of  the  excellent  writer  him- 
self, in  his  letter  to  us  of  the  3d  December  last.  "  Some  ten  or  twelve 
weeks  ago,"  (by  a  subsequent  reference  he  found  it  to  be  the  25th  of 

August,)  "■  Mr. wrote  to  me,  saying  that  he  had  changed  his 

publishers,  in  consequence  of  some  disagreement,  and  asking  me  if  I  would, 
on  my  own  terms,  continue  my  communications,  and  furnish  a  certain 
article  for  the  next  Number.  I  did  not  understand  that  he  was  starting 
a  new  Journal,  but  that  the  Foreign  Quarterly  had  past  from  your  hands 
to  those  of  Messrs.  Black  Sc  Co.,  and  therefore  1  consented  without  hesita- 
tion."   And  in  a  subsequent  letter  of  the  15th  Dec.  he  added,  "  I  had  no 

reason  to  suppose,  from  Mr. *s  letter,  that  he  and  Mr.  ■     ■■■  (the 

Editor  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly)  had  separated,  or  were  likely  to  sepa- 
rate."*    To  keep  up  the  farce  a  little  longer,  he,  on  the  day  following 

•  It  mast  certainly  appear  lingular  to  the  great  body  of  the  public,  as  it  did  to  as, 
that  after  having  appeared  as  a  leading  contributor  to  oor  Review,  the  accomplished 
writer  should,  within  a  month  after  the  publication  of  our  First  Number,  have  given 
credit  to  a  tale  so  extraordinary,  as  that  a  person  who  was  tint,  as  be  knew,  the  originator 
of  the  undertaking,  had  transferred  the  publication  from  us  to  another  house,  and  that 
without  any  inquiry,  he  should  have  immediately  acted  on  the  belief  that  it  was  true. 
We  certainly  heard  reports  of  his  having  gone  over  to  the  new  Review ;  but  the  false 
reports  respecting  this  work  have  been  so  numerous,  and  our  confidence  in  the  high 
honour  and  integrity  of  this  gentleman  was  so  great,  that  we  uUerly  disbelieved  them. 
It  was  not  until  the  tOih  of  November  last  that  we  obtained  undoubted  evidence  of  the 
fact ;  on  the  29th  we  sent  him  our  Second  Number,  and  then  put  the  question  to  bim, 
whether  he  considered  the  understanding  which  we  had,  that  he  would  furnish  us  with 
Mm  papers  in  a  year,  as  still  subsisting?  and  if  he  did  not,  to  what  cause  we  were  to  at- 
tribute his  regarding  it  as  at  an  end  ? 

His  two  letters  of  the  3d  and  15th  of  December,  from  which  we  have  extracted  the 
passages  in  the  text,  have  explained  fully  the  circumstances  which  have  ranged  him 
unwittingly  among  the  contributors  to  the  Foreign  Review.  We  are  bound,  in  justice 
to  him,  to.  stale,  that  to  us  his  explanation  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  One  of  the  odd  cir- 
cumstances which  we  conceive  led  him  into  error  was,  that  ho  had  nover  even  seen  the  First 
Number;  the  "  Joint  Editor"  having  kept  back  the  copy  that  we  gave  him  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  he  undertook  to  forward.    Another  cause  which  he  does  not  advert  to,  but 
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the  receipt  of  fbls  letter,  (August  30,)  wrote  to  tkc  editor,  then  at 
Bdrnburgri,  In  the  wannest  style  of  friendship,  in  which  letter  he  said 
not  a  syllable  to  him  of  his  new  plans,  but  urged  him  to  use  his  exer- 
tion* to  get  him  contributions  in  a  particular  etJarter  for  has  Christmas 
Annual.  The  editor  returned  to  town  on  the  7th  of  September,  two  days 
after  we  had  received  the  information  that  another  Foreign  Review  was 
to  be  started,  but  it  was  not  until  the  12th  (or  13th),  as  already  stated, 
that  either  he  or  we  were  informed,  by  the  joint-editor  himself,  of  his 
connection  with  the  project. 

This  is  a  true  statement  of  the  circumstances  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  establishment  of  the  Foreign  Review.  They  will  be  admitted 
to  exhibit  such  instances  of  breach  of  confidence,  accompanied  by  gross 
deception,  as  we  are  quite  sure  rarely  occur  in  transactions  between  gen- 
tlemen, where  honour  is  the  sole  tie.  But  they  are  quite  of  a  piece,  and 
in  character  with  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  both  editor  and  pub- 
lishers already  detailed.* 


which,  doubtless,  mainly  led  to  his  easy  belief,  is  what  we  alwuwd  to  bypothetieally  in 
our  preceding  Statement, "  if  this  gentleman  (the  Joint-editor)  during  the  continuanot 
of  his  engagement  (or  whatever  it  maj  be  called)  with  oar  Editor,  made  statements 
inconsistent  with  what  is  here  shown  to  have  been  his  actual  situation,  or  which  militated 
against  our  interests  as  proprietors  of  the  Review,  such  conduct  was  a  breach  of  rain,  of 
which  we  would  have  just  reason  to  complain."  That  such  statements  were  made  in 
fhis  as  wett  as  in  every  other  quarter,  we  have  aa  littJe  doubt  at  of  our  own  existence. — 
Whether,  now  that  the  whole  facts  are  before  him,  the  high-minded  writer  will  contismt  a 
tontributor  to  the  Foreign  Review,  it  it  not  for  «i  to  anticipate. 

Manoeuvres  of  a  similar  kind  were  successfully  played  off  against  us  in  two  other 
instances,  which  we  discovered  after  the  rupture.    In  the  one,  the  joint-editor's  friend, 
(the  author  of  Art.  III.  in  No.  L)  had  been  applied  to  (through  him)  and  agreed  is 
writ*  an  article  tor  No.  II.  on  a  particular  subject,  of  our  own  selection*  and  for  which 
we  sent  the  books.    Another  gentleman,  whom  we  had  introduced  to  him,  wrote  aa 
article  which  was  sent  to  liim,  for  the  Foreign  Quarterly.    Both  these  articles  he  inter- 
cepted and  appropriated.   Our  appeal  to  the  writer  of  the  first  was  answered  by  hb 
informing  us,  that  "  the  article  had  been  given  to  Mr.  ••••••,  through  whom,  and  for 

whose  sake,  be  undertook  to  contribute  to  our  Review ;"  at  the  same  time  politely  telling 
as,  that "  if  we  considered  his  aid  of  consequence,  he  bad  no  objection,  on  the  terms 
there  mentioned,  to  enrol  himself  in  the  list  of  our  regular  contributors."  The  second 
geutleman.  on  applying  to  the  Editor  of  the  Foreign  Review,  was  told  that  his  article 
had  been  accepted  for  the  latter  work,  and  was  sent  to  the  printer ;  but  if  he  insisted  on 
it,  it  should  be  got  bock,  and  returned  to  him.  If  that  was  done,  however,  be  was 
given  to  understand,  that  no  future  article  of  his  would  ever  be  admitted  into  the  Foreign 
Review.  The  writer  of  the  article,  a  quiet  and  modest  man,  submitted  to  the  arrange- 
ment, which,  on  his  representation,  we  felt  no  inclination  to  disturb.  It  ought  to  be 
mentioned,  that  the  author  of  the  article  dii  Fraunhofer,  in  our  Second  Number,  did, 
without  our  making  any  application  to  him  on  the  subject,  and  on  the  joint-editor's  own 
•bowing,  order  the  paper  to  be  returned  to  us. 

•  Another  contrivance  of  the  association  deserves  to  be  noticed.  After  the  rupture 
in  September  we  wrote  to  the  Editor  of  the  Foreign  Review  to  request  his  immediate 
return  of  the  books  lent  to  him  for  the  purposes  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly.  He  went 
abroad  without  paying  any  attention  to  our  request,  and  it  was  not  until  the  beginning 
•f  December  that  a  portion  of  them  was  returned,  along  with  a  letter  from  Messrs. 
Black  and  Co.  requesting  us  to  place  the  others  to  their  account.  In  this  ingenious  man- 
ner have  we,  the  publishers  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  been  made  the  on- 
witting  instruments  of  supplying,  months  beforehand,  materials  for  the  getting  up  • 
rival  Journal,  which  it  was  fondly  hoped,  would  destroy  its  parent. 
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What  it  Hated  respecting  the  Editor's  disavowal  of  our  "  uumnmwhf 
Jdoartittmmtt  and  Statement"  is  equally  true  with  the  other  statement* 
of  this  Reply.  The  Editor  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  gave  the  Editor  of 
the  Foreign  Renew  a  certificate,  which  he  thought  he  could  not  in  justice 
refuse  him  (although  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  benefit  his  cause),  shot 
be  bad  during  the  period  of  their  connection  treated  hkn  in  conformity  to 
that  memwomdum  which  was  the  bam  of  it,  and  had  sanctioned  km  ore* 
ctrdings  up  to  the  13M  of  September,  oo  far  as  than  were  known  to  mmj 
but  when  he  delivered  this,  which  was  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses, 
he  declared,  that  although  he  had  no  hand  in  the  composition  of  either 
the  Advertisements  or  Statement,  so  far  from  disapproving,  he  entirely  ap- 
proved of  them. 

His  exulting  boast  respecting  the  number  of  his  own  coutribusors 
compared  with  the  paucity  of  ours,  and  the  cause  assigned  for  it,  moot 
especially  diverted  us  j  if  his  information  respecting  the  latter  was  so 
accurate,  why  did  be  oualtfy  with  *  "  we  believe"  the  assertion  that  only 
one  out  of  the  original  ten  (be  should  have  said  eleven)  contributors  con- 
tinued to  write  for  us  ?    To  this  we  think  our  Second  Number  has 
already  given  a  sufficient  answer  j  out  of  fifteen  contributions,  there  are 
five  by  writers  in  the  first,  and  ten  by  new  contributors.    Does  he  mean 
to  assert  thai  the  whole  talent  of  reviewing  foreign  literature,  art,  and 
science,  is  monopolized  by  the  six  whom  he  prides  himself  on  possessing? 
Let  us  reckon  op  these  six,  however,  and  see  what  he  has  to  boast  of* 
Putting  aside  for  obvious  reasons,^rtr,  the  distinguished  writer  whom 
he  has  entrapped,  we  have,  second,  our  esteemed  military  contributor, 
who  is  perfectly  willing  to  draw  the  pen  for  both  sides ; — third,  the  an* 
thor  of  the  Article  No.  IV.,  who  in  a  recent  letter  informs  us,  that  "  he 
has  never  had  any  communication  with  the  editor  of  the  Foreign  Review 
regarding  the  article  in  question  since  the  time  he  furnished  him  with 
it  {'—fourth,  the  learned  Doctor,  distinguished  Hebraist,  and  expounder 
of  the  Talmud,  whose  profound  Rabbinical  studies  are  occasionally  re- 
lieved by  discussions  of  the  merits  of  French  cookery  and  Champagne  j 
fifth,  the  gentleman,  the  author  of  No.  IX.  of  whom  we  have  only  to 
repeat  what  we  said  in  our  last  statement ;  and  sixth  and  last,  but  net 
least  in  the  Editor's  estimation,  is  his  accomplished  Swiss  friend  and 
travelling  companion*    We  profess  great  respect  for  all  and  every  one 
of  these  gentlemen  in  their  several  spheres  j  but  we  trust  we  shall  not  be 
regarded  as  chargeable  with  wanton  temerity,  in  continuing  to  prosecute 
our  undertaking,  even  if  we  should  be  deprived  of  the  aid  of  the  "  es> 
clusives"  of  the  Foreign  Review.    With  respect  to  our  own  means,  it 
will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  say,  that  with  the  single  exception  mentioned, 

(which  has  been  from  no  fault  of  ours,)  we  have  not  lost  a  single  con* 

i  '■  ■  -  ■    ■  ■    »        I.  i  i»i 

*  We  remark  as  a  singularity,  that  in  the  moond  edition  of  this  Reply,  (published  in 
the  last  Quarterly  Review,)  the  whole  of  the  paragraph  eulogising  this  gentleman,  but 
denying  his  editorial  connection  with  the  Foreign  Review,  is  omitted.  What  dee*  this 
mean  ?  There  are  some  other  variations  which  serve  to  make  Uie  edttio  prinam  of  this 
Reply  a  covetable  price  for  bibliomaniacs.  This  second  edition  also  claims  a  mventh 
contributor  (not  mentioned  in  the  first),  the  author  of  the  Article  No.  XL  in  No.  I. 
This  gentleman  is  still  our  contributor,  and  we  have  his  aothority  for  saying,  that  h$  is 
not  a  contributor  to  the  Foreign  Review  ! 
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tribute*  whom  we  desired  to  retain,  and  have  already  added,  and  continue 
to  add,  such,  names  to  oar  list,  as  make  as  perfectly  at  ease  on  the  score 
of  competition  with  the  Foreign  Review. 

As  the  publishers  of  the  Foreign  Review,  Messrs.  Black,  Young  sad 
Young,  have  not  ventured  to  say  a  single  word  for  themselves  in  the 
whole  of  this  Reply,  the  inference  is,  either  that  they  admit  their  coo- 
duct  to  be  quite  indefensible,  or  are  so  -callous  to  the  opinion  of  the 
World,  that  they  think  it  unnecessary  to  offer  any  defence.  <  They  stand, 
therefore,  in  the  situation  of  defendants  "  allowing  judgment  to  go  by 
default,"  aud  we  leave  them  to  abide  the  verdict  of  their  jury. 
-  From  all  the  odium  attached  to  this  affair  we  could  have  wished  en- 
tirely to  relieve  Messrs.  Bossange,  Barthes  and  Lowell,  the  would-be 
publishers  of  the  Foreign  Review,  but  their  uncalled  for  and  "  unwar- 
rantable", letter  renders  it  necessary  for  us  to  do  tbem  also  *'  an  act  of 
justice.*'  We  stated,  (certaiuly  with  no  unfriendly  feeling  to  them,  as 
they  know,)  that  "  they  had  disavowed,  both  verbally  and  by  letter/  all 
participation  in  the  intended  work;*'  and  we  repeat  that  they  did  so.  As 
participation  here  means  no  more  than  sharing  in  common,  which  they 
disavow,  the  expression  was  strictly  correct.  Pub  Ushers  of  the  work,  in 
the  customary  acceptation  of  the  term,  they  are  not,  whatever  they  may 
wish  to  appear ;  they  are  nothing  more  than  agents  for  its  sale.  As  it 
now  appears,  from  their  late  letter,  that,  although  not  proprietors,  tbey 
were  cognizant  of  the  whole  scheme  from  its  commencement,  (which  we 
certainly  did  not  know  before,)  we  will  ask  them  if  they  saw  the  Pro- 
spectus before  it  was  printed  off?  If  they  admit  that  they  did,  we  will 
tell  them  that,  in  announcing  to  the  world  that  "  the  present  publishers 
are  more  exclusively  connected  than  any  other  persons  with  the  houses  of 
Germany  and  France,"  they  were,  independent  of  the  charlatanerk  of 
such  an  assertion,  assenting  to  the  publication  of  what  they  knew  to  be 
an  inaccuracy.  We  willingly  leave  them  and  Messrs.  Black  and  Co.  all 
the  benefit  they  can  desire  from  the  publication  of  this  letter,  and  will 
take  care  to  treat  Messrs.  Bossange  and  Co.  in  future  as  the  joint-pub- 
lishers of  the  Foreign  Review ;  we  only  regret  that  we  should  ever  have 
been  led  to  treat  them  otherwise. 

This  Rejoinder  has  gone  to  much  greater  length  than  we  had  antici- 
pated ;  but,  before  concluding,  we  cannot  help  directing  the  attentiou  of 
the  public  to  the  question,  whether,  at  the  present  moment,  there  is 
room  for  two  Reviews  of  Foreign  Literature  ?  On  this  point  we  have 
the  opinion,  frankly  stated,  of  the  eminent  author,  who  has  been  entrap- 
ped into  writing  for  the  Foreign  Review :  "  Two  journals,"  be  says,  "  of 
this  description  cannot  possibly  be  supported."  We  have  also  the  fol- 
lowing from  an  able  journalist  in  the  Northern  Capital,  given  in  a  recent 
notice  of  our  second  number,  "  It  is  evident  that  the  real  wants  of  the 
public  never  entered  into  the  calculation  of  those  who  projected  the  second 
Foreign  Review.     It  originated  in  the  squabble  we  have  already  alluded 

•  The  verbal  disavowal  was  voluntary  and  unsolicited;  the  words  of  their  letter  are 
as  follow : — "  Nous  tie  sommet  point  proprittaira  du  Foreign  Review,  mais  nous  avont  on 
interet,  cornroe  Hbraires,  a  ce  que  notre  noni  soil  sur  le  titre,  et  a  nous  charger  de  la 
rente.  Tout  ce  qui  a  rapport  a  la  cor  res  pon  dance,  ou  au  materiel  de  ce  journal,  nous 
est  etrangcr,  et  doit  etre  adress*  chec  MM.  Black,  Young,  et  Young.'' 
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to,  and  can  only  prosper  by  the  ruin  of  its  antagonist.  Both  cannot 
stand,  where  only  one  was  required.  Competition  is  certainly  a  good 
thing,  because  almost  always  immediately  beneficial  to  the  public ;  bat, 
when  pushed  beyond  a  certain  limit,  it  either  destroys  itself,  or  those  who 
have  engaged  in  it.**  Finally,  we  have  the  declaration  of  the  originators 
themselves,  through  their  veracious  mouthpiece,  the  travelling  partner, 
(so  conspicuous  in  our  former  statement,)  who  made  no  scruple  of  avow- 
ing, at  Edinburgh,  (according  to  information  on  which  we  can  rely,) 
that  "  there  was  not  room  for  two  Foreign  Reviews — that  one  of  them 
must  go  down."  Which  was  to  be  the  one  to  go  down,  need  not  be 
asked. — Perhaps  all  these  opinions  may  be  erroneous  ;  perhaps,  on  the 
principle  that  supply  creates  demand,  there  may  be  room  for  two.  But, 
while  the  matter  remains  in  doubt,  we  hope  we  are  not  presuming  too 
much  in  claiming  a  preference  from  the  public;  and  in  soliciting  a 
continuance  of  that  support  which  we  trust  our  efforts  have  already 
merited.  That  our  rivals,  whom  we  have  advertised  into  disgraceful 
notoriety,  will  thereby  succeed  in  getting  rid  of  a  hundred  or  two  copies 
of  their  journal,  we  doubt  not.  But  that  its  career  will  be  a  lengthened 
one,  we  cannot  anticipate.  We  are  too  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  old  proverb,  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  to  believe  that  an  under- 
taking, commenced  and  prosecuted  in  direct  violation  of  its  principles, 
can  ever  succeed  with  a  British  public.  It  requires  no  great  foresight  to 
predict,  that  this  hopeful  speculation,  which  began  with  loss  of  character 
to  its  originators,  will  end  with  what  they  probably  regard  as  of  more 
consequence— loss  of  money. 

Having  in  this  and  our  preceding  Statements  proved  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  contradiction,  that  the  Editor  of  the  Foreign  Review  was  not 
the  Joint-editor  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly,  but  a  person  merely  acting 
provisionally,  who  neither  wrote  a  line,  nor  performed  an  atom  of  edito- 
rial duty  in  the  First  Number;  that  the  greater  portion  of  that  Number 
was  not  contributed  by  his  friends ;  and  having  refuted  and  shown  the 
falsehood  of  every  assertion  with  which  this  Reply  attempts  to  bolster 
their  cause,  we  have  now  done,  we  hope  for  ever,  with  the  Editor  and 
Publishers  of  the  Foreign  Review.  From  the  new  facts  which  we  have 
here  brought  forward,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  exercised  considerable  for- 
bearance in  our  previous  Statement ;  the  outrageous  impudence  of  the 
Reply  could  alone  have  called  forth  this  Rejoinder.  Having  exhibited 
such  proofs  of  the  readiness  of  fabrication  possessed  by  our  adversaries 
in  producing  statements  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  moment,  we  think 
we  may  be  fairly  allowed  to  retire  from  all  further  contest  with  them, 
and  to  decline  any  future  provocations  to  the  exercise  of  our  readers* 
patience  and  the  waste  of  our  own  time  which  they  may  offer.  "  Magna 
est  Veritas,  et  Peavalebit." 

30,  Soho  Square,  January  12,  1828. 
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The  following  are  a  few  of  the  critical  opinions  already  given  upon  this 
Review*— 

"  The  first  number  of  a  periodical  work,  exclusively  derated  totke  literature  of 
other  countries,  has  just  been  published,  under  the  title  of  The  Foreipt  Quarterly 
Review.  The  object  of  this  undertaking  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  no  InoonsH 
derable  utility.  There  issue  from  the  presses  of  the  continent  many  Important 
works,  of  which  only  a  very  vague  and  imperfect  account  is  obtained  ra  this 
country,  long  after  they  are  published.  There  was  therefore  wanting  a  channel 
through  which  regular  and  accurate  information  of  this  description  might  be 
conveyed,  not  only  to  the  general  reader,  but  to  those  who  compose  the  more 
literary  portion  of  the  public,  and  whose  taste  and  pursuits  make  them  feel  an 
interest  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  labours  of  the  republic  of  letters.  It  is  true 
that  the  reviews  already  published  occasionally  nonce  foreign  publications,  but 
this  task  is  likely  to  be  better  executed  in  a  work,  of  which  that  branch  of  litera- 
ture is  the  undivided  object  The  division  of  labour  has  its  advantages  in  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  in  other  pursuits.  From  the  slight  glance  which  we  hare  yet 
been  able  to  take  of  the  Review  before  us,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  expectations, 
which  considerations  such  as  those  to  which  we  nave  adverted  must  suggest,  win 
not  be  disappointed."  After  noticing  the  two  first  articles,  it  proceeds,—"  These 
two  articles  are  said  to  be  from  the  pens  of  Mr.  Southey  and  Sir  Waiter  Scott. 
The  nature  of  the  subject  will  sufficiently  indicate  to  whom  each  respectively 
belongs.  We  have  not  time  to  say  a  word  upon  the  other  articles,  except  that, 
as  far  as  we  have  looked  at  them,  they  deserve  to  be  mentioned  with  approbation, 
and  that  when  we  have  room  we  may,  perhaps,  return  to  them.  The  Review 
concludes  with  a  very  copious  and  useful  collection  of  Miscellaneous  Literary 
Notices."—  Times. 

"  This  work  promises  to  fill  up  a  blank  which,  with  all  their  fitness  of  means 
and  command  of  talent,  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews  might  have 
attempted  in  vain  to  occupy.  Great  as  may  have  been  the  public  expectation, 
(and  the  announcement  of  the  work  excited  no  slight  attention,)  the  number  now 
before  us  will  not  disappoint  its  readers.  There  n  in  every  page  evidence  of  vast 
resources,  and  extensive  intellectual  attainments.  We  recognise,  if  we  mistake 
not,  the  descriptive  beauties  and  masterly  hand  of  a  Scott— the  high  attainments 
and  elegant  diction  of  a  Southey— and  the  splendid  talents  of  the  best  contributors 
to  some  of  our  most  popular  periodicals."— New  Times, 

"  Inasmuch  as  the  objects  proposed  by  the  Editors  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly 
Review  are  in  our  eyes  extremely  valuable,  we  are  disposed  to  look  with  peculiar 
favour  on  the  bold  attempt  they  nave  made  to  carry  them  into  effect.  The  Foreign 
Quarterly  is  in  appearance  ana  temper  a  kind  of  twin  publication  with  the  quieter 
specimens  of  the  Quarterly  of  Albermarle  Street,  and  ought  to  be  considered  as 
the  pendant  of  that  publication.  As  far  as  the  first  number  of  a  periodical  Is  a 
specimen,  this  undertaking  may  be  pronounced  to  be  one  of  an  extremely  re- 
spectable description.  Its  contributors  appear  to  be  men  of  Information,  Industry, 
and  good  sense.  '—^Hs». 


"We  think  highly  of  the  utility  of  this  work,  which  eeesns  to  us  wttt  f  nlmfcml 
to  supply  what  is  Indisputably  a  desideratum  in  our  literature.  The  literature  of 
France,  Germany,  and  other  countries,  which  is  prolific  at  this  day  beyond  all 
previous  example,  undoubtedly  presents  a  vast  mass  of  materials  far  eritlcsm  and 
speculation.  To  active  and  inquisitive  persons  in  Britain,  it  Is  of  some  Impor- 
tance to  know  how  the  human  mind  is  occupied  in  other  countries  ■  what  new 
ideas  are  thrown  out— what  discoveries  made— and  in  what  tract  speculation  runs. 
If  the  reviewer  supplies  us  with  information  on  these  points,  we  are  in  his 
debt ;  and  the  general  views  and  luminous  abstracts  with  which  he  presents  us 
are  so  much  the  more  valuable,  if  a  foreign  language,  or  any  other  circumstance, 
deny  us  access  to  the  originals.  To  the  English  reader  it  is  of  no  consequence 
from  what  source  the  reviewers  draw  their  materials ;  his  only  anxiety  is  to  he 
made  acquainted,  as  speedily  and  as  early  as  possible,with  every  thing  new  in  the 

world  6f  intellect. l  Foreign  Reviews'  like  this,  will  correct,  though  they 

cannot  altogether  remove,  the  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  knowledge.  They 
will  naturalize  the  more  Important  truths  that  spring  up  In  a  foreign  soil ;  they 
will  point  out  the  land-marks  of  research,  discussion,  and  speculation,  among  our 
neighbours ;  and  when  they  do  uot  give  minute  information,  they  often  indicate 
the  channel  through  which  it  is  to  be  obtained. 


I  \ 
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"TV  first  number,  now  before  ui,  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  affords  a 
favourable  specimen  of  the  talents  of  the  conductors.  It  is  handsomely  got  up. 
so  far  as  regards  paper  and  type,  and  contains  eleven  articles,  which  are  in  general 
ably  written  and  Interesting/1 "  The  short  literary  Notices  at  the  end,  selec- 
ted from  the  continental  journals,  are  extremely  useful,  and  should  in  our  opinion 
be  much  enlarged  in  future  numbers.  Last  of  all  comes  a  List  of  Books,  nearly 
400  in  number,  published  on  the  continent  between  January  last  and  July,  which 
list,  if  continued  ou  the  same  scale,  will  be  very  valuable.  As  a  whole,  the  num- 
ber is  good,  and  merits  every  encouragement." — Scotsman. 

"  The  principle  upon  which  this  journal  sets  out  is  so  excellent,  and  the  work 
itself  is  so  well  calculated  to  supply  a  great  desideratum  in  our  periodical  literature, 
that  we  are  equally  surprised  it  did  not  sooner  occur  to  some  enterprising  pub- 
lisher, and  convinced  that,  with  ordinary  diligence  and  activity,  the  project  must 

be  crowned  with  success Let  the  reader  only  reflect  that  r  ranee,  Germany, 

Italy.  Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Russia,  &c.  each  possess  a  national  literature; 
that  in  each  science  has  been  more  or  less  cultivated,  and  in  some  (as  in  France) 
with  more  success  than  among  ourselves ;  that  French  literature  has  now  become 
a  branch  of  polite  education  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  countries ;  that  Germany 
annually  sends  forth  thousands  of  volumes  in  all  the  departments  of  human 
knowledge,  and  holds  the  first  rank  in  philosophy,  criticism,  and  erudition ;  that 
the  genius  of  Italy,  cramped  as  it  is  by  the  baleful  influence  of  despotism,  is  hardly 
less  prolific  than  that  of  Germany ;  that  Spain  and  Portugal,  amidst  all  their 

g)litical  misery  and  degradation,  occasionally  produce  works  deserving  of 
uropean  notoriety ;  and  that  even  the  third  and  fourth  rate  kingdoms  and  states 
contribute  their  share  to  the  great  mass  of  human  knowledge ;— let  the  reader,  we 
say.  reflect  on  these  circumstances,  comparing  them  with  the  cursory  and  trivial 
notices  which  we  have  formerly  had  of  foreign  publications,  and  he  will  no  longer 
entertain  a  doubt  that  a  Journal  like  that  before  us,  devoted  exclusively  to  this 
hitherto  neglected  field  of  criticism,  is  calculated  to  supply  one  of  the  most 
obvious,  and  at  the  same  time  remarkable,  desiderata  m  the  periodical  literature 
of  the  day.  Such  being  our  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  a  work  of  this  sort, 
we  feel  a  double  gratification  in  being  able  to  bestow  our  honest  and  hearty  com- 
mendation on  the  first  number.  Though  got  op  under  all  the  difficulties  and 
disadvantages  incident  to  a  new  and  great  undertaking,  and,  of  course,  inferior 
upon  the  whole  to  what  subsequent  numbers  will  undoubtedly  prove,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  highly  creditable  production  in  every  point  of  view,  and  in  talent, 
ability,  and  editorial  skill,  will  not  suffer  much  by  a  comparison  with  journals  of 
established  reputation.  Several  of  the  articles,  indeed,  are  from  the  pens  of  our 
most  celebrated  writers,  and  not  unworthy  of  the  fame  which  they  have 
acquired." — Caledonian  Mercury. 


tt 


We  have  been  somewhat  dilatory  in  noticing  this  publication,  but  we  shall 
not,  on  that  account,  exert  ourselves  the  less  to  do  it  Justice,  now  that  we  have 
taken  up  the  pen.  Among  the  numerous  strictures  that  have  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  our  contemporaries,  we  have  not  seen  one  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
object  of  the  work,  or  inclined  to  underrate  the  very  spleudid  talents  which  have 
been  put  in  requisition  to  establish  it.  Hough  we  are  at  all  times  given  to 
maintain  an  unbiassed  opinion  on  literary  as  well  as  political  subjects,  we  are 
dad  that  in  this  instance  our  judgment  accords  pretty  nearly  with  that  of  our 
brethren.  A  periodical  work,  exclusively  devoted  to  foreign  literature,  established 
on  a  popular  basis,  and  supported  by  writers  of  acknowledged  eminence,  cannot 

fail  to  prove  of  immense  utility." "  To  conclude,  we  sincerely  hope  that  the 

Foreign  Review  will  obtain  that  hold  of  the  public  opinion  which  it  so  obviously 
deserves;  and  if  the  second  Number  does  not  disappoint  the  promise  of  its  pre- 
cursor, we  shall  be  among  the  readiest  of  its  friends  to  hail  its  appearance."— 
Edinburgh  Observer. 

"  The  second  number  of  this  Review  has  just  issued  from  the  press."  After 
a  notice  of  the  articles  on  Darn's  History  of  Brit  anny,  Catholicism  in  Silesia,  Lif* 
and  fVorksof  Schultze,  and  two  or  three  others, — "  In  conclusion,  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  we  consider  this  Review  an  extremely  useful' work.  ,  From  the  manner 
^  in  which  it  is,  generally  speaking,  conducted,  it  appears  well  calculated  to  attain 

1  the  professed  object  of  its  institution.    It  is  a  channel  through  which  the-  results 

of  foreign  literary  labours  will  doubtless  be  conveyed  to  this  couutry  wijn  much 
more  rapidity  than  formerly."— Times. 
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49  While  it  (the  second  number)  is  essentially  the  same  In  character,  it  is  on 
the  whole  superior  (to  the  first  number)  In  abuity,  and  more  especially  superior 
in  a  certain  editorial  digestion  and  arrangement,  which  is  only  to  be  got  by 
experience.  And  though  the  second  number  has  the  advantage  of  its  predecessor, 
still  the  improvement  is  not  the  superiority  of  another  individual,  but  the  pro- 
gression of  the  same."—"  Fair  competition  the  proprietors  of  this  work  cannot 
tear ;  for  there  is  that  industry,  activity,  intelligence,  and  ability,  manifest  in  its 
concoction,  which  must  render  the  task  of  rivalling  it  one  of  extreme  difficulty, 
and  which,  in  spite  of  rivalry,  must  ensure  success.  We  felt  we  had  reason  to 
find  a  feature  or  fault  with  the  conduct  of  the  first  number,  and  we  expressed  it 
unhesitatingly ;  this  may  create  for  us  some  confidence,  when  we  say  that  we 
never  saw  in  the  same  bulk  a  greater  or  more  various  mass  of  literary  and 
scientific  information."— Atlas, 

"  It  affords  us  real  pleasure  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  bestow  almost  unquali- 
fied commendation  on  the  second  number  of  this  Journal,  and  to  state  explicitly 
that  it  fulfils  our  most  sanguine  expectations,  founded  on  the  talent  and  ability 
which  we  know  to  be  arranged  in  its  service.  Not  only  are  the  contents  more 
varied,  and  the  selection  of  subjects  more  judicious  than  in  the  preceding  number : 
this  was  to  be  expected,  both  from  the  increase  of  means,  and  the  advantage  of  a 
little  experience :  but  the  articles  display  a  greater  equality  hi  point  of  talent,  and 
are  characterised,  upon  the  whole,  by  a  higher  amount  of  information  and  remark, 
condensed  and  applied  with  much  skill,  clearness,  and  ability."— Caledonian 
Mercury. 

"  We  got  the  second  number  of  this  distinguished  periodical  last  night,  of 
course  too  late  to  present  our  readers  with  any  notice  of  its  contents.  These, 
however,  are  more  varied,  and  the  articles  are  less  lengthy  than  those  in  the  first 
number,  and  so  far  the  learned  editor  has  adopted  the  only  improvement  we 
desiderated  on  the  appearance  of  his  Journal.  We  shall  take  an  early  opportu- 
nity of  making  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  claims  of  the  present  number  to 
their  regard.  In  the  mean  time  we  may  mention,  that  the  editor  has  very  satis- 
factorily exposed  an  unworthy  attempt  to  injure  him,  and  deceive  the  public,  by 
one  who  has  not  only  purloined  the  greatest  part  of  the  title  of  his  work,  but  has 
actually  boasted  that  the  best  contributors  to  it  were  his  friends,  and  about  to 
be  contributors  to  his  publication."— Scot*  Timet, 

"  Thinking  this  Review  an  extremely  useful  publication,  we  take  some  interest 
in  its  success,  and  intended  to  give  a  brief  notice  of  its  contents.  But  the  length 
to  which  our  remarks  on  one  article  .have  extended  compels  us  to  postpone  our 
general  notice  for  the  present.  We  shall  only  mention  that  the  number  contains 
fifteen  articles,  much  diversified  in  their  subjects,  presenting  a  proper  mixture  of 
the  utile  and  the  dutce.  that  with  one  exception,  they  are  all  interesting,  and  all 
ably  or  respectably  written.— Scotsman. 

"  The  taste  and  ability  displayed  in  the  Jlrtt  number  of  this  work,  led  every 
one  to  expect  still  greater  excellence  In  the  second.  We  have  now  the  second 
number  before  us,  and  as  we  are  particularly  anxious  that  so  useful  a  publication 
should  succeed,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  it  is  more  interesting,  more 
varied,  and  more  valuable,  than  the  tint.*'— London  Weekly  Review. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  unlimited  detire  of  knowledge  which  bow  pervades  every 
class  of  Society,  suggested  the  design,  of  not  only  reprinting,  with- 
out abridgement  or  curtailment,  in  a  cheap  form,  several  interesting 
and  valuable  Publications,  hitherto  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
great  proportion  of  readers,  but  also  of  issuing  in  that  form  many 
Original  Treatises,  which  are  now  in  preparation  by  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  authors  of  the  age.  Such  is  the  object  of  the  present 
Work,  which  is  publishing  in  a  series  of  Volumes,  under  the  general 
title  of  "Constable's  Miscellany  of  Original  and  Select- 
ed Publications,  in  the  various  Departments  op  Litera- 
ture, Science,  and  the  Arts;"  and  its  success  hitherto  has 
fully  equalled  the  expectations  of  its  Projector. 

In  the  subjoined  List  some  of  the  various  Publications  proposed  to 
be  issued,  in  this  manner,  are  enumerated ;  and  they  will  appear  in 
such  order  and  succession  as  may  seem  to  suit  the  taste  of  those  en- 
couraging the  design.  It  contains  various  books  on  Important  and 
Popular  Subjects,  which  have  been  undertaken  solely  for  the  present 
Miscellany,  in  the  view  of  filling  up  some  chasms  in  the  existing 
stock  of  useful  knowledge,  and  thus  rendering  the  undertaking  mors 
acceptable  to  the  Public,  and  better  fitted  for  the  purposes  it  is  in- 
tended to  promote. 


The  Miscellany  is  printed  in  a  style  and  form  which  combines  at 
once  the  means  of  giving  much  matter  in  a  small  space,  with  the  re- 
quisites of  great  clearness  and  facility— this  collection  of  books  be- 
ing intended  for  all  ages  as  well  as  ranks.  Every  Work  is  complete 
in  itself,  and  may  be  purchased  and  bound  up  separately. 

A  Volume,  containing  at  least  324  pages,  appears  every  three 
weeks,  price  3s.  6d.,  a  limited  number  being  printed  on  fine  paper, 
with  early  impressions  of  the  Vignettes,  price  5s. 

The  Editor  begs  to  return  thanks  for  the  obliging  Contri- 
butions and  suggestions  he  has  received,  and  will  thank- 
fully receive  similar  Communications,  adapted  to  the  na- 
ture and  objects  of  this  Work. 


Edinburgh,  10,  Princes  Street,  December  1827. 
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PROSPECTUS. 


Many  circumstances  have  concurred  to  elevate  the  Agriculture  of  Bri- 
tain  in  an  eminent  degree ;  but  it  most  also  be  admitted  that  much  still 
remains  to  be  done.  It  is  with  the  hope  of  contributing  to  the  advance- 
ment  of  this  important  art,  with  the  prosperity  of  which  our  national  re- 
sources and  the  welfare  of  the  community  are  so  intimately  blended,  that 
the  Journal  which  is  now  announced  has  been  undertaken.  That  such 
a  work,  conducted  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  economic  importance  and 
the  scientific  interest  of  the  subject,  would  conduce  to  this,  cannot  be 
doubted ;  for  by  means  of  a  Journal  not  only  is  that  primary  object— an 
immediate  instead  of  an  otherwise  very  slow  diffusion  of  valuable  disco- 
veries— accomplished,  but  also  many  other  important  ends.  That  hoaoet 
is  at  once  awarded  to  the  discoverer  which  is  his  due— enterprise  is  sti- 
mulated by  the  existence  of  a  medium  for  publicly  recording  and  illustra- 
ting it — important  suggestions  are  brought  before  those  who  may  follow 
them  up :  In  a  word,  the  Journal  becomes  the  vehicle  of  whatever  is  moat 
valuable  and  useful  to  all  who  are  either  by  profession  or  by  taste  inte- 
rested in  rural  affairs. 


QUARTERLY  JOUBNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE,    AND 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  title,  that  the  work  which  is  now  announced  b 
to  consist  of  two  distinct  parts ;  an  arrangement  which,  as  the  subject  is 
the  same  in  both,  will  not  destroy  its  unity,  while  it  will  impart  to  the 
whole  greater  variety,  and  a  double  interest  and  importance. 

The  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  with  their  characteristic  ml 
for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  the  Useful  Arts,  had  resolved,  in  case  in 
Agricultural  Journal  worthy  of  their  patronage  could  be  established,  to 
make  it  the  vehicle  of  communicating  their  Transactions  to  the  public 
These  consist  chiefly  of  Prize  Essays,  on  Agriculture  and  other  subjects 
connected  with  Rural  Affairs,  the  value  of  which  may  be  inferred  from 
the  high  Premiums  that  are  awarded  to  them  by  the  most  competent 
judges.  Hitherto  they  have  been  published  in  volumes,  at  somewhat  ir- 
regular and  long  intervals ;  a  mode  of  publication  which  moat  Societies 
are  under  the  necessity  of  adopting,  but  which  is  unavoidably  accompanied 
by  many  disadvantages ;  of  which  it  is  enough  to  mention  the  diminution 
of  interest  which  a  discovery  must  sustain,  when  it  is  allowed  to  lie  in 
manuscript  for  months  or  years. 

The  Highland  Society  being  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  is  organized,  have  agreed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it  for  the  publication  of  their  Transactions*  This  part  of  the 
work,  however,  is  to  be  printed  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  the  purchaser 
choose,  it  may  be  separated  from  the  rest,  and  bound  uniformly  with  the 
volumes  of  the  Society's  Transactions  already  published.  But  besides 
this,  which  will  give  to  the  whole  peculiar  claims  upon  the  public  regard, 
the  Journal  itself  will  embrace  all  those  objects  which  may  be  deemed  to 
lie  within  the  sphere  of  such  a  work— whatever  improvements  are  made 
from  time  to  time  in  the  practice,  or  discoveries  in  the  science  of  Agricai. 
tare— whatever  may  aid  in  beautifying  the  aspect,  as  well  as  in  adding  to 
the  fertility  of  our  country — whatever  may  add  to  the  happiness  of  the 
practical  Fanner,  or  of  him  who  devotes  the  hours  of  an  honourable  leisure 
to  that  which  has  been  the  happy  resort  of  the  greatest  and  the  beat  men 
in  all  ages,  the  pleasures  of  rural  occupation. 

It  will  also,  besides  the  general  communications  with  which  the  Editor 
may  be  favoured,  contain  Reviews  of  Agricultural  Works,  Scientific  No- 
tices, Accounts  of  interesting  Discoveries,  &c  ;  and  that  nothing  may  be 
wanting  to  render  its  agricultural  intelligence  as  complete  as  possible,  an 
extensive  Correspondence  will  be  established,  that  satisfactory  information 
may  be  procured  as  to  the  state  and  price  of  farm  produce,  not  only  in 
this  but  also  in  other  countries,  which,  from  their  vicinity  or  the  state  of 

their  agriculture,  awake  the  interest  of  the  British  fanner. 
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The  subject  shall  be  treated  in  such  a  way  as  may  be  deemed  most  in- 
teresting and  useful  to  all  classes  of  our  readers.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
give  to  science  that  place  which  it  ought  to  hold  in  treating  of  an  Art 
which  is  truly  experimental,  and  which,  however  ignorant  as  yet  we  may 
be  of  their  applications,  is  guided  in  every  result  by  the  laws  of  Mecha- 
nics, Chemistry,  and  Physiology.  To  this  we  shall  be  encouraged,  not 
only  by  the  curiosity  and  interest  of  the  subject,  but  by  reflecting  on  the 
admirable  economy  and  increase  of  produce  which  have  been  effected  in 
the  other  arts,  since  the  discoveries  of  modern  science  have  been  applied 
to  them.  But  we  shall  be  kept  from  going  beyond  this,  by  recollecting 
the  rash  and  ignorant  applications  of  science  to  agriculture  which  have 
been  made  already,  and  which  have  given  to  book-farming,  or  the  merely 
speculative  treatment  of  the  subject,  a  blow  from  which  it  has  not  yet  re- 
covered. Thus  stimulated  on  one  hand,  by  anticipation  of  the  great  dis- 
coveries which  must  be  made  in  the  practice  when  the  principles  are 
known,  and  restrained  on  the  other,  by  the  history  of  agriculture,  and  a 
conviction  of  the  folly  of  rash  and  irrelative  exhibitions  of  science,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  give  to  it  its  true  place.  In  this  department,  however,  we 
shall  never  presume  any  thing  on  the  reader's  previous  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  but  divesting  it  as  much  as  possible  of  technical  difficulties,  wo 
shall  present  it  in  its  most  simple  and  practical  applications, — an  aspect  in 
which  natural  science  becomes  no  less  entertaining  than  it  is  instructive. 
We  shall  endeavour  uniformly  to  convince  our  readers  and  correspondents, 
that  it  is  facts,  not  merely  well  arranged  words,  that  we  have  a  demand 
for ;  and  by  our  sincerity  and  anxiety  to  promote  the  cause  to  which  we 
ore  devoted,  we  hope  to  secure  the  confidence  of  every  one  who  has  any- 
thing new  or  interesting  to  communicate.  It  shall  be  our  ambition  to  se- 
cure for  our  Journal  among  agriculturists  that  friendly  feeling,  for  which 
they  are  so  much  distinguished  towards  each  other. 

Such  being  the  views  and  the  patronage  with  which  this  Journal  is 
commenced,  its  utility  and  the  approbation  of  the  Public  are  somewhat 
confidently  anticipated. 

The  First  Part  will  be  published  the  1st  of  May,  price  Five  Shillings 
and  Sixpence. 

In  the  meantime,  communications  to  the  Editor  may  be  addressed  to 
the  care  of  Charles  Gordon,  Esq.  Highland  Society  Hall,  6,  Albyn 
Place,  Edinburgh,  or  to  the  Publishers,  William  Blackwood,  Edin- 
burgh; T.  Cadell,  Strand,  London;  and  W.  Curry,  Jun.  and  Co. 
Sackville  Street,  Dublin. 
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the  last  French  Edition,  with  numerous  additions  by  the  Author  and  Transla- 
tor.   In  one  large  vol.  octavo,  with  11  Plates,  14s. 

XIX  An  ESSAY  on  the  EXTENT  of  HUMAN  and  DI- 
VINE AGENCY  in  the  PRODUCTION  of  SAVING  FAITH.  Foolscap 
8vo,  is.  6d. 

XX.  THE  ISLE  of  PALMS;  the  CITY  of  the  PLAGUE, 

And  other  Poems.  By  JOHN  WILSON.  A  New  Edition.  S  vols,  post  8vo, 
L.1,  Is. 

XXI.  QUEEN  HYNDE.    A  POEM,  in  SIX  BOOKS.    By 

JAMES  HOGG,  Author  of  the  Queen's  Wake,  &c.  8vo,  14s. 

By  the  same  Author, 

1.  The  QUEEN'S  WAKE ;  a  Legendary  Poem.  The  Sixth  Edition,  8vo,  lfc. 

2.  M  ADOR  OF  THE  MOOR ;  a  Poem.    8vo,  7s.  6d. 

a  The  JACOBITE  RELICS  of  SCOTLAND  ;  being  the  Songs,  Airs,  and 
Legends  of  the  Adherents  of  the  House  of  Stuart  Collected  and  arran- 
ged, with  the  Music.     2  vols.  8vo,  L.  1,  6s, 

XXII.  A  COLLECTION,  in  PROSE  and  VERSE,  for  the 

me  of  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  ANDREW  THOMSON,  D.D.  Minister  of  St 
George's  Church,  Edinburgh.   Third  Edition.    ISmo,  price  3*. 
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XXIII.  ANCIBNT  SPANISH  BALLADS,  Translated  by 
J.  6.  Lock  art,  LL.fi.  Elegantly  printed  in  one  vol.  pott  4to,  price  18a» 
hal£»bound. 

XXIV.  VITTORIA  COLONNA ;  a  Tale  of  Borne  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century.    3  vols,  foolscap  8vo,  18s. 

XXV.  The  YOUTH  and  MANHOOD  of  CYRIL  THORN- 

TON.    3  vols,  post  8vo,  L.1,  lis.  6d. 

XXVI.  ELIZABETH    DE  BRUCE.    By  the  Author  of 

"  Clan- Alton."    3  vols,  post  8vo,  L.  1,  1  Is.  6d. 

XXVII.  MARRIAGE.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Inheritance/1 

Third  Edition,  2  vols,  post  8vo,  L.l,  Is. 

XXVIII.  The  INHERITANCE.  By  the  Author  of  "  Mar- 
riage/*  3  vols,  post  8vo,  Second  Edition,  L.l,  lis.  6d. 

XXIX.  The  OMEN.  Elegantly  printed  in  a  pocket  volume. 
4s.  6<L 

XXX.  The  TRIALS  of  MARGARET  LYNDSAY.  Third 

Edition,  post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

By  the  tame  Author, 

1.  LIGHTS  and  SHADOWS  of  SCOTTISH  LIFE.  One  vol.  post 
8vo,  Fourth  Edition,  10s.  6d. 

9.  The  FORRESTERS.    One  vol.  post  8vo,  Second  Bdition,  10s.  6d. 

XXXI.  The  SUBALTERN.     Originally  published  in  Black. 

wood's  Magazine.  Second  Edition,  l£mo,  7s. 

XXXII.  THE  DEVIL'S  ELIXIR.  From  the  German  of  E. 

T.  A.  HOFFMAN.    8  vols.  l«mo,  14s. 

XXXIII.  The  HISTORY  of  MATTHEW  WALD.  By  the 

Author  of  Valerius,  Adam  Blair,  and  Reginald  Dal  ton.    Post  8vo,  10s.  6a. 

By  the  same  Author, 
1.  VALERIUS,  a  Roman  Story.    3  vols.  ISmo,  L.1,  4a. 
3.  SOME  PASSAGES  in  the  LIFE  or  Ma  ADAM  BLAIR. 
Second  Edition,  12mo,  7s. 

XXXIV.  GERMAN  STORIES,  selected  from  the  works  of 
Hoflnian,  de  la  Motte  Fouque',  Pichler,  Kruse,  and  others.  By  R.  P.  GIL- 
LIES, Esq.    3  vols.  19mo,  Ll,  Is. 

XXXV.  The  LAST  of  the  LAIRDS;  or,  the  LIFE  and 
OPINIONS  of  MALACHI  MAILINGS,  Esq.  of  AULDBIGG1NGS.  By 
the  Author  of  "  Annals  of  the  Parish,    "  The  Entail,"  &c    Post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author, 

1.  THE  AYRSHIRE  LEGATEES;  or,  THE  PRINGLE  FA- 
MILY. Second  Edition.  To  which  is  added,  THE  GATHER. 
ING  OF  THE  WEST.    12mo,  7s.  / 

8.  ANNALS  OF  THE  PARISH.    Second  Edition.    19mo,  8a. 

3.  SIR  ANDREW  WYLIE,  OF  THAT  ILK.    3  vela,  19mo,  Second 

Edition,  L.1,  Is. 

4.  THE  PROVOST.    Second  Edition.    ISmo,  7s. 

«.  THE  STEAM  BOAT.     12roo,  7s. 

6.  THE  ENTAIL;  or,  THE  LAIRDS  OF  GRIPFY.  3  vols.  12mo, 
L.1,  Is. 
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XXXVL  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  ZOOLOGY,  being  Repre- 
aentatione  of  New,  Rare,  or  otherwise  Reaaarkable  Subjects  of  the  Animsl 
Kingdom,  drawn  and  coloured  after  nature ;  with  Deacriptire  Letter-Prm. 
By  Jambs  Wilson,  F.R.S.E,  Member  of  the  Wereerian  Natural  History 
Society.  No.  III. 

The  Work  ia  publishing  in  Atlas  Quarto,  and  erery  Number  contains  Four 
Plates,  each  representing  one  or  more  Subjects,  according  to  their  siae  or  iav- 
portance,  and  is  accompanied  br  a  few  pages  of  Detcriptire  Letter-Pnsi, 
containing  the  Generic  and  Specific  Characters,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Natural 
History,  of  the  Animals  HoUncatrrt. 

The  Plates  are  Engraved,  and  the  Impressions  Coloured,  by  Mr  Liza**,  in 
the  best  style  of  the  art,  from  Drawings  chiefly  by  the  Author.  Price  of  each 
Number  Sixteen  Shillings. 

No.  IV.  will  be  Published  on  the  let  of  April  1888. 

XXXVIL  EXOTIC  FLORA.  Containiog,  Ffeuret  and  De- 
scriptions of  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-two  New,  Rare,  or  otherwise  interest* 
ing  Exotic  Plants,  especially  of  such  as  are  deserving  of  being  Cultivated  in 
our  Gardens ;  beautifully  Coloured  from  Original  Drawings,  with  Remarks 
upon  their  Generic  and  Specific  Characters,  Natural  Orders,  History,  Culture, 
Time  of  Flowering,  cVc  By  William  Jackson  Hooks*,  L.L.D.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  dec  In  3  large  relumes, 
royal  8to,  price  L.16  half-bound. 
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CONDUCTED   BY 

J.  C.  LOUDON,  F.L.S.  H.S.  &c. 

Corresponding  Member  of  the  Central  Agricultural  Society  of  France  t  of  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  Berlin  \  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  1  russla ;  of  the  Economical 
Society  of  Potsdam  ;  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Wants/  \  of  the  Literary  Society  of 
Cracow  i  of  the  Imperial  Natural  Hlttory  Society  of  Moscow  j  and  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York. 

Author  of  the  Encyclopaedias  of  Gardening  and  of  Agriculture,  and  Editor  of  the 

Encyclopaedia  of  Plants. 

rmiKTBD  FOB  LONGMAN,  BEBf,  OBJCB,  1IOWK,  AND  OBBBN,  LONDON. 


Tut  object  of  this  work  is  to  record,  as  they  occur,  the  various  discoveries,  acquisitions, 
and  Improvements,  that  are  constantly  making  in  Gardening,  Agriculture,  and  Botany, 
and  to  render  them  available  to  practical  men.  For  this  purpose  it  is  not  confined  to 
what  takes  place  in  Britain,  but  gives  the  essence  of  every  thing  in  this  department,  which 
Is  done  or  published  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 

The  utility  of  the  Gardener's  Magaslne,  properly  conducted  and  supported,  Is  obvious. 
Gardeners,  stewards,  and  others  of  fixed  locality,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  metropolis, 
must.  In  the  present  state  of  things,  long  remain  igoorant  of  the  rapid  Improvements 
made  In  the  horticultural  world,  and  especially  of  late,  since  the  great  progress  made  In  the 
sciences  of  physiology  and  chemUtry,  and  their  application  to  agriculture  and  gardening; 
the  establishment  of  horticultural  societies,  the  general  taste  for  horticulture,  and  the 
great  stimulus  thus  given  to  nurserymen,  commercial  gardeners,  botanical  cultivators, 
private  amateurs,  and  others  round  the  metropolis,  and.  Indeed,  throughout  Europe.  By 
this  Magaslne  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of  increasing  their  knowledge  so  as  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  impruvrment  ^  and  if  they  have  already  m«de  themselves 
masters  of  what  Is  in  the  Encyclopaedias  of  Gardening,  Agriculture,  and  Planta,  It  will  not 
be  too  much  to  say,  that  they  will  know  all  that  Is  already  known  ;  and  by  regularly 
perusing  the  Gardener's  ftlagatine  as  it  is  published,  they  will  be  made  acquainted  with 
all  that  Is  from  time  to  time  added  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  In  these  arts.  Hence  the 
Magasine  will  serve  aa  a  perpetual  supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedias,  and  for  practical 
men,  who  cannot  purchase  many  books,  Itmay  be  considered  as  a  substitute  for  every  new 
work  on  gardening,  agriculture,  and  botany. 

Recently  published,  by  the  same  Author, 

Complete  In  One  large  Vol.  8vo.  a  New  Edition,  with  many  hundred  Engravings  on  Wood, 

price  £2.  extra  Boards, 

AN 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  GARDENING ; 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and 
Landscape  Gardening  i  Including  all  the  latest  Improvements,  a  general  HUtory  of 
Gardeulng  In  all  Countries,  and  a  Statistical  View  of  its  present  State,  with  Suggestion* 
for  Its  future  Progress  In  the  British  Isles 

ALSO,  BY  THB  8AMB   ACTS  OB, 

AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

In  a  Thick  Volume,  with  many  hundred  Engravings  on  Wood,  price  £%  10s. 
(EDINBURGH  REVIEW-No.  ».]  B 
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TQE 

LONDON  LITERARY  GAZETTE, 

AND  JOURNAL  OF  BELLES  LETTRES,  SCIENCES,  &c 


Published  every  SATURDAY,  by  W.  A.  Scuirrs,  7,  WcUlngton-street,   Strand,   ud 
7,  South  Moulton-street,  price  8d. ;  or  stamped,  for  Country  Circulation  by  po»t,  U. 

Altbouob  the  extensive  sale  of  the  LITERARY  GAZETTE,  which  has  been  establish- 
ed  above  Ten  Years,  evinces  that  ita  utility  and  merits  have  been  highly  appreciated,  and 
that  it  haa  largely  gained  the  esteem  of  the  literary  and  inquiring  world,  yet  the  Pro* 
prietort  are  desirous  of  pointing  out  how  peculiarly  it  ia  calculated  for  the  Improvement 
and  entertainment  of  every  Intelligent  family,  and  for  the  object  of  placing  it*  reader* 
upon  a  satisfactory  level  with  the  best-informed  persona  in  society.  In  Its  pages,  which, 
from  their  form  and  type,  contain  a  great  quantity  of  matter,  all  the  important  New 
Works  are  noticed  immediately  on  their  publication ;  and  before  the  Public  have  bad 
time  or  opportunity  to  peruse  them,  the  readers  of  the  Litrrary  Gazkttb  are  po*<es*ed 
of  their  moat  Interesting  passages,  together  with  a  candid  opinion  of  their  general  charac- 
ter :  this  in  Itself  supplies  a  copioua  fund  of  rational  amusement  to  the  intellectual  m'nd, 
drawn  from  the  eminent  author*  of  the  day  ;  but  in  the  aame  Journal  will  also  be  found 
the  earliest  accounts  of  Scientific  Voyages  and  Expeditions,  the  particulars  of  New  Disco* 
veries  and  Useful  Inventions,  sad,  indeed,  all  the  Newa  relating  to  the  progress  of  human 
Intelligence.  Original  Papers  on  a  variety  of  curious  or  interesting  suljects  ;  Criticism* 
on  the  Performances  of  the  Theatres,  Opera,  and  Concerts  \  Reviews  of  Exhibitions,  and 
all  remarkable  Productions  in  the  Art*  and  Music  ;  in  short,  whatever  tends  to  elegant 
refinement  and  beneficial  information,  ia  eagerly  sought  to  be  communicated  in  an  agree- 
able  manner.  To  describe  the  multiplicity  of  contents,  would  be  to  enumerate  the  many 
topics  which  engage  the  attention,  and  are  the  themes  of  conversation  in  every  intrlli- 

6ent  and  accomplished  circle.  Even  the  most  busy  may  spare  a  sufficient  number  of  half 
ours  in  the  course  of  the  week  to  peruse  the  separate  articles  of  the  Gaxbttb.  while  its 
small  expense  (only  Eight  pence  per  week)  facilitates  its  introduction  to  the  breakfast- 
table  and  fire-side  of  all  who  desire  to  improve  their  domestic  hours,  and  carry  abroad 
with  them  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  subjecta  which  they  may  bear  discussed.— 
On  these  grouuds  the  Litxrary  Gazkttb  Is  particularly  recommended  as  a  Family 
Journal. 


THE 

MIRROR  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Thk  Prospectus  of  this  great  national  work  having  been  already  submitted  to,  and  re- 
ceived the  aanction  of  some  of  the  most  Illustrious  and  distinguished  characters  in  the 
kingdom,  (including  aeveral  of  the  principal  at  Ate  officers,  peers  of  the  realm,  and  mem 
hers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  without  distinction  of  party,  and  whose  names  wiU 
appear  In  the  list  of  subscribers) ;  the  public  sre  respectfully  informed  that  the  first 
part  will  be  published  on  Monday,  the  4th  of  February  next;  and  the  publication  will 
be  continued  on  every  subsequent  Mouday  during  the  ensuing  and  following  Sessions.  This 
work  will  be  devoted,  entirely,  (1.)  To  very  full  and  authentic  reports  of  all  the  discus- 
sions  of  both  Houses:  (2.)  To  accurate  statements  of  all  the  Votes,  Proceedings,  sod 
divisions  of  Parliament :  (3.)  To  abstracts  of  all  Parliamentary  Papers  and  Returns.  All 
the  discussions  in  Committees  of  the  whole  House,  &c.  upon  Private  Bills,  will  be  care- 
fully reported.  ' 

These  reports,  statements,  and  abstracts,  will  be  unaccompanied  by  any  political  com- 
mentary whatever,  and  distinguished  by  the  strictest  impartiality.  Every  speech  will  be 
reported  with  the  utmost  practicable  fidelity,  and  in  the  same  proportion  of  extent,  with- 
out regard  to  the  party  or  opinions,  or  the  greater  or  less  reputation  of  the  speaker.  Each 
weekly  part  of  the  work  will  be  printed  in  double  columns,  and  on  folio  psper.  There 
will  be  copious  and  most  carefully  digested  Indices  to  every  part,  and  to  the  whole  publi- 
cation i  the  first,  to  be  delivered  with  each  separate  part  j  the  others,  at  the  close  of  the 
session. 

The  aid  of  the  first-rate  talent  has  been  already  secured  in  every  department  of  the  un- 
dertaking ;  and  from  the  guarantees  which  have  been  thus  provided  tor  the  perfect  accu- 
racy, completeness,  and  impartiality  of  the  work,  it  is  submitted  that  it  is  eminently  enti- 
tled to  the  patronage  and  support  of  the  Parliament,  of  the  Universities,  and  all  other 
Learned  Bodies,  both  in  the  Mother  Country,  and  the  Colonies,  and  the  Ea-t  Indies;  of 
Literary  Societies  snd  Subscription  Libraries,  of  Corporations,  and  the  Commercial  com- 
munity.   Price  to  Subscribers,  FIVE  GUINEAS  for  the  session. 

All  Orders,  Communications,  &c.  to  be  addressed,  post  paid,  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Offlce 
of  the  Mirror  of  Parliament,  62,  Parliament-street,  Westminster. 
Publishers,  Messrs.  Winchester  and  Varnham,  Strand. 


On  tin  Fint  of  May  Mrt  toil!  be  publiAvi,  in  Ortaoo, 

BY  LONGMAN,  REES,  ORME,  BROWN,  &  GREEN,  LONDON, 
;  NUMBER  I. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED  MONTHLY,) 
Price  fc.  M. 

MAGAZINE  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

JOURNAL  OF  ZOOLOGY,  BOTANY,  MINERALOGY, 


Conducted  by  J.  C.  LOUDON,  F.LS.  H.S.  &c. 

Trie    DIFFEBEMT    DfPAHTMEHTS    EDITED    UT    CENT1.EMI  N    EMINENT  IN    EACH. 

Tit  Draicbigl  fcjl  Summ    and  Hjitii,  nd  tht   Emgtningl  by  Bmikitoh. 

All  tbe  natural  objects  which  surrouud  us  are  the  subjects  of  Natural 
History,  and  much  of  the  improvements  and  enjoy  incuts  of  civilized  life  is 
founded  on  our  knowledge  of  animali,  vegetable*,  and  mineral*.    Hence 


PROSPECTUS,    &C. 


=c 


more  elementary  details  to  higher  news  and  discussions ;  and  fourthly, 
to  translate  all  the  technical  terms  and  Latin  words  as  they  occur,  and  to 
give  the  derivation  and  accentuation  of  all  systematic  names. 

The  January  Number  will  always  complete  the  Volumes  for  the  year 
preceding,  and  will  contain  a  summary  or  retrospective  view  of  the 
advancement  of  the  different  departments  of  Natural  History  during  the 
past  year.  This  feature,  peculiar  to  our  work,  will,  it  is  presumed, 
considerably  enhance  its  value  to  every  class  of  readers. 

The  Work  will  be  in  the  octavo  form,  and  in  respect  to  paper,  print- 
ing, engravings,  &c.  got  up  in  the  same  stvle  as  the  Gardenia's 
Magazine.  Six  Numbers  will  complete  a  Volume  of  nearly  400  pages, 
with  numerous  engravings. 

It  is  some  satisfaction,  in  proposing  this  work,  to  know  that  it  will 
interfere  with  no  other  at  present  existing.  Though  there  are  several 
highly  respectable  British  Periodicals,  in  which  the  subject  of  Natural 
History,  m  common  with  almost  every  other  Science,  finds  a  place; 
and  though  there  is  the  "  Zoological  Journal,"  embracing  that  par- 
ticular department;  yet  there  is  not  one  in  this  country  exclusively 
devoted  to  Natural  History,  and  embracing  that  subject  in  its  most 
extensive  sense.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  present  state  of  things 
demands  a  Magazine  such  as  we  have  projected ;  and  if  we  can  realize 
our  plan  as  fully  as  we  hope  to  do,  proportionate  encouragement  is  con- 
fidently anticipated. 

Something  may  require  to  be  said  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  Conductor 
for  the  direction  of  such  an  undertaking.  All  that  he  lays  claim  to,  is 
some  experience  in  arrangements  connected  with  the  press  and  pub- 
lication ;  the  literary  merits  of  the  work  will  depend  more  upon  bis 
coadjutors  than  on  himself :  he  can  only  say  that  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  a  periodical  of  this  sort  would  be  undertaken  by  his  publishers,  or 
himself,  without  engaging  competent  assistance  to  justify  the  expense  of 
commencing  it  and  carrying  it  on;  and  for  the  rest  he  refers  to  the  work 
itself  when  it  shall  appear.  Those  who  understand  this  department  of 
literature,  know  that  the  value  of  a  periodical,  such  as  the  "  Magazine  of 
Natural  History"  is  proposed  to  be,  will  depend  less  on  splendia  abilities 
in  the  Editors,  than  on  great  industry,  sound  judgment,  and  devotion  to 
the  subject.  The  Conductor  will  only  farther  add,  that  he  will  be  happy 
to  receive,  from  any  quarter,  the  slightest  hint  for  improvement,  and 
every  description  of  advice  or  assistance.  a 

Communications  addressed  to  "  The  Conductor  of  the  Magazine  of 
Natural  History,  at  Messrs.  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  and  Green's, 
Paternoster-Row,"  will  be  thankfully  received  and  acknowledged. 

The  folimowg  are  particularly  requested  .*— 

1.  Short  account*  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  present  state  of  an  the  Provincial  Societies 
devoted  to  the  various  departments  of  Natural  History;  together  with  accounts,  from 
time  to  time,  of  their  meetings,  transactions,  and  articles  received  for  their  Libraries  and 
Museums.    The  Secretaries  of  such  Societies,  It  Is  hoped,  will  attend  to  this  request. 

3.  Accounts  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  present  state  of  Museums  or  Collections  In 
the  various  departments  of  Natural  History  in  the  Empire,  and  whether  public  or  private. 
For  Instance,— of  the  Manchester  Society  of  Natural  History ;  of  that  of  Bristol  j.  of  the 
Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Museums  and  Botanic  Gardens  j  of  the  Aviaries  at 
Knowlesley,  Woburn  Abbey,  &c„  the  Collections  of  Preserved  Birds  at  Clifford  Hall,  the 
Cabinet  of  Shells  at  Woodhall;  of  the  Garden  of  Mosses  at  Tatton,  the  Collection  of  In- 
sect* at  Bolton  Lodge,  Sec.  Ac  The  Curators  of  such  establishments,  it  is  hoped,  will,  with 
the  permission  of  their  principals,  attend  to  this  request.  .. 

S.  We  should  be  glad  to  enter  Into  correspondence  with  British  Naturalists  abroad,  and 
with  Naturalists  or  Amateur  Naturalists  in  remote  parts  of  the  country  at  home,  for  the 
supply  of  Calendars  of  Nature  for  Part  VI.  Art.  5 j  for  Information  respecting  the  yl0"*' 
Faunas,  Minerals,  Geological  Formations,  or  Meteorological  Phenomena  of  different  dis- 
tricts, and  for  such  general  Intelligence  on  tat  subject  as  may  promote  the  objects  which 
we  have  enumerated. 

J.  C.  h. 
Bayswater,  February,  1838. 
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NEW  MAPS 

OF 

GREECE,  TURKEY,  RUSSIA,  AUSTRIA,  FRANCE,  EUROPE,  &c. 


THIS  DAT  ABB   PUBLISHED, 

BY  LONGMAN,  REE3,  OR  ME,  BROWN,  $  GREEN,  LONDON, 

AND   TO   BB   HAD   OF   ALL   BOOKSELLERS   AND    DEALERS   IN    MAPS, 

THE  FIRST  FOUR  PARTS 

( Printed  un  Elephant  Paptr,  Price  Ten  Shilliug$  and  Sixpence  eaci,) 

NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS, 

WITH  THE  DIVISIONS   AND  BOUNDARIES  CAREFULLY  COLOURED i 

CON STRUCT! D 

ENTIRELY  FROM  NEW  DRAWINGS. 

AND  BNOKATBD  BT 

SIDNEY    HALL. 


TO  BE  COMPLETED  IN  SEVENTEEN  MONTHLY  PARTS. 


Psxt  I. FRANCE. 

UINDOOSTAN. 
RUSSIA. 

Part  III. GREECE. 

AUSTRIA. 
SOUTH  ITALY. 


CONTENTS  OF 

Part  II. PRUSSIA. 

SWEDEN. 
WEST  INDIES. 


Part  IV. TURKEY. 

EUROPE. 
NETHERLANDS. 


Pmrt  V,  containing  Mape  of  North  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Mexico, 
will  be  published  on  the  Fir*  of  March,  1828, 


•#*  For  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  Subscribers  to  this  New  Atlas,  every 
Map  will  not  only  include  all  discoveries  and  changes  to  the  day  of  its  publi- 
cation, but  further,  should  any  discovery  or  change  of  sosBcient  importance  take 
place  during  the  publication  of  the  work,  i  orrected  duplicates  of  such  Mape 
as  shall  on  this  account  become  imperfect,  will  be  given  gratit  in  the  last  num- 
ber, so  that  the  entire  work  may  possess  a  correctness  on  its  completion  which 
is  without  precedent. 

"  That  the  Improved  and  Improving  state  of  Geography  renders  a  work  of  this  kind  not 
only  a  desideratum,  but  absolutely  an  Indispensable  requisite  for  the  knowledge  of  that 
science,  has  been  felt  for  years  j  this  Atlas  seems  to  us  to  be  nearly  as  perfect  as  Its  site 
and  character  can  admit.  Great  care  has  been  taken  in  laying  down  places,  the  coarse  of 
rivers,  boundaries,  mountains,  seas,  and  all  the  ingredient*  of  chorography.  The  Mape 
arc  clearly,  plainly,  and  beautifully  engraved."— LUerevy  Gazette*  Now.  10, 1827. 

«'  We  think  that  the  excellence  and  correctness  of  the**  Maps,  combined  with  their 
moderate  price,  cannot  fall  to  ensure  their  success)  and  the  constructor  of  them  has  no 
reason  to  regret  the  labour  which  has  produced  so  complete  a  c  >rapeudium  of  the  latest 
discoveries  aud  changes  on  the  face  of  the  globe.**— New  Monthly  Magazine,  Jan.  i&& 
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On  the  16th  January  waa  published, 

THE  FOREIGN  REVIEW, 
and    CONTINENTAL     MISCKL- 
LANY.    No.  I.    Price  Six  Shillings. 

Contents  :— I .  BaranU  \  Hlatory  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy.  2.  Maury,  Sanches  j 
Castllian  Poetry.  8.  Montlosier  ;  Jacobin* 
and  Jesuits.  4.  Werner  j  German  Drama. 
6.  Foy;  Penlnaniar  War.  6.  Nlebubrj 
Roman  Hlatory.  7.  Denis;  Portuguese 
Literature.  S.  Kasthorers  Swies  Rural 
Economy.  9.  French,  Italian,  German, 
and  Danlah  Novels.  10.  Gross! }  Italian 
Poetry.  11.  SUgneliua;  Swedish  Poetry, 
and  Scandinavian  Literature.  12.  Grassl ; 
Present  State  of  Turkey.  13.  Classical. 
U  Gall  Inatltutione*.  II.  MuUerl  Phidlae 
Vita.  III.  Deycks  Megarlcorum  Doctrlna 
German.— 14.  I.  Schinkel  Archltectonlsche 
Entwurf.  II.  Bottlcher  Geshlchte  der 
Carthager.  III.  Tallmerayer's  Trapesont. 
IV.  Hammer's  Oemannischee  Reich.  V. 
Kruse's  Hellas*  VI.  Wit  genannt  tod 
Doring.  V 1 1 .  Dorn  Sprachen  verwandacnaft 
—  lft.  Russian.  I.  DaeUky  Sobesaednlk. 
II.  Naresky  Vechera  Slavionskia~16.  Da* 
nish.  Hchlegel**  Danmerka  Stataret-17. 
Swedish.  Holjers  Skrifter-18.  French. 
I.  Tastu  Poedea.  II.  Hlatoire  de  San 
Marino.  III.  Napoleon,  au  Tribunal  de 
Ceor.  IV.  BenJ.  Constant,  de  la  Religion 
—19.  Italian.  I.  Viacontl  Opere  Varie. 
IL  La  Congulra  del  Baronl  dl  N  spoil— 
20.  Spanish.  I.  No  me  Olvtdes.  II.  Mo- 
dern  Spanish  Publications.  21.  Necrology. 
Aranginl,  Elchliorn,  Hamarskold,  Hasche, 
PhlUpp,  Pestalossl,  Roamlnl,  Vulptus.— 
22.  State  of  Medicine  In  Germany.  23. 
Miscellaneous  Literary  Intelligence.  24. 
The  moat  Important  Foreign  Publications  of 
the  laat  Three  Months. 

*••  No.  II.  will  be  published  In  March, 
and  the  succeeding  Numbers  every  three 
Months. 

London :  Black,  Young,  and  Young, 
Tavistock-street,  Covent-gardeu ;  Bossange, 
Barthes,  and  Lowell,  Great  Marlborough* 
street ;  T.  Clarke,  Edinburgh  j  and  Hodges 
and  M'Artbur,  Dublin. 

This  day  is  published, 

J  BAINS  SUPPLEMENT 
•  to  a  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS, 
selling  at  his  ahop,  Mews  Gate,  Castle* 
Street,  Leicester  Square ;  among  which  will 
be  found, 

STATE  TRIALS,  complete,  53 vol*, 
aoyal  Sto.  In  half  russia,  at  11.  la.  per  vol. 

PARLIAMENTARY  HISTORY 
and  DEBATES,  from  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Present  Time.  88  vols,  royal  8vo. 
half  russia,  at  18a.  6d.  per  volume. 

CHALMERS*  BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY.  42  vols.  8vo.  neat.  161. 16s. 

TODD's  JOHNSONt  DIC- 
TIONARY. 8  vols.  4to.  New  edition. 
Russia  extra.    71.  lfts. 

POLI,  SYNOPSIS  CRITICO- 
RUM.    ft  vols,  folio.    41.  14a.  64. 

And  the  beat  Standard  Works  In  all 
Languages,  at  moderate  prices,  and  In  good 
.condition. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA      BRJ. 
TANNICA,  20  vols,  and  the  Sop. 
Element,   6  vola.  together    26    vols.  4to. 
Ixth  and  laat  Edition,  fine  paper.  In  sheet*, 
24  guineas,  published  at  ft  11. 

Another  Copy,  96  vols.  Russia,  ex- 
tra marble  leaves,  Ac.  Ac.  36  gain* 


Supplement    to    the  Encyclopaedia 
Brltannica,  6  vols.  71. 7a.  published  at  lftl. 

The  above  vatvmbU  mmd  cheap  Works, 
with  an  extensive  stock  of  new  and  second, 
hand  books,  ore  now  on  sale,  by  G.  and  A. 
Greenland,  88,  Poultry. 

Libraries  and  Parcels  of  Books  bought  or 
ta\en  In  exchange. 

CURTI8  ON  THE  EAR. 


Lately  published,  a  Fourth  Edition,  const- 
durably  enlarged  and  Improved,  7s.  6d.  bds. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  PHY- 
8IOLOGV  and  DISEASES  of  the 
EAR)  with  the  moat  approved  Modes  of 
Treatment.  By  J.  H.  Curtis.  Esq.  Aurist 
to  His  Majesty  and  their  Royal  Highnesses 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gloucester ;  Sur- 
geon to  i  he  Royal  Dispensary  for  Diseases 
of  the  Bar,  Jkc. 

**  Tlil»  Work  ia  ioteaded  to  coavey  a  pltis,  vet 
•rieniilc  knowledge  of  the  uaportaat  sad  Isle* 
:c  titoe;  •object  II  discaMca.**—  For  testisiooiaJ*  «f 
in  value,  tee  tbs  Ltm4*m  Afaffcoi  mmd  Pkpkml 
J*nrm*l,  Lmitm  Utdiemt  Htm—Umrw.  Mmmtktw 
Miftint,  ^n•  Mmmlklm  Mmgmtimt,  Lmmdmrn  Wttktf 
Rewitw,  ^Cm 

Printed  for  T.  and  G.  Undkswooo,  83, 
Fleet  Street. 


Of whoa  aay  be  had,  by  the  sssm  Aether, 

«.  CASES    ILLUSTRATIVE     of 

the  TREATMENT  of  DISEASES  of  the 

EAR,  both  Local  and  Constitutional. 

"  The  ProfeMion,  we  cooceite,  are  iodrbfed  to 
Mr.  Cants  for  the  persevering  ipirlt  with  which 
h*  csltivatee  the  atady  of  thoar  Disease*  aflectiaf 
the  orrsn  of  hearing,  which,  from  their  oberariiy 
aad  intricacy,  can  oaly  be  properly  treated  by  a 
person  eatirely  d«  voted  to  the  lablec!."—  £osoa 
Mtdlcmi  mmd  Pmm$*ml  Jtwrm+L 

**  The  ca«e«  detailed  by  Mr.  Certfo  are  ifrt- 
elfht  io  n saber,  and  theTreaiateot  appear*  to  be 
Jsaiclooa,  «lo»..le,  sod  »occe«*fsl."— iaWice  t*l- 
rmrgtemt  Rrwirw, 

3.  A  CLINICAL  REPORT  of  the 
ROYAL  DISPENSARY  for  DISEASES 
of  the  EAR,  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square, 
from  1817  to  1627,  containing  an  Account 
of  the  Number  of  Patients  admitted,  cured, 
and  relieved.  Illustrated  with  Caaea  and 
Practical  Remarks  relative  to  the  Dbaf  and 
Dumb.    Price  is. 

"  Wi  Had  that,  io  •everal  foataaces  of  Deaf 
sad  Death  which  caais  soder  Mr.  Cartta'c  owe 
csrs,  the  Patirut  hsa  heea  by  eoojparaiively  •ha- 

Ele  ateaet  farnUbed,  Irat,  with  the  escrcMC  of 
rariat ,  aod  Mtbaeqaeatly  with  the  rift  of  •seech. n 
—Lmdmm  Mtdicmi  SujmtUmrw. 

'*  It  appean  that  Mr.  Ciirtlt  has  laboered  with 
•ecceet,  as  well  at  araidaJty,  ia  ihe  drpsrtaeet 
apnn  which  he  has  concentrated  hi*  attention  ;  for 
It  U  a  fact  of  pecaliar  tot-  rest,  that  the  IVaf  aad 
Dsmb  night  often  he  cared,  were  they  sebjertco 
to  s  proper  eaawioatloa  aod  otethod  of  treat- 
■enU'— tm dm  LUtrmry  Qmutt*. 
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THE  LONDON  MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


This  Day  is  published, 
BY  LONGMAN,  REES,  ORME,  BROWN,  AND  GREEN, 

PART  L 

Containing  Eight  Weekly  Numbers,  price  4*.  lOd.  stitched, 

or  the 

LONDON  MEDICAL  GAZETTE, 

•KINO  A 

WEEKLY  JOURNAL 

OF 

MEDICINE  AND  THE  COLLATERAL  SCIENCES. 


The  object  of  this  Work  ii  to  lay  before  the  Public  the  earliest  and  moat  correct 
information  on  all  Subjects  connected  with  Medici**.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
intended  that  the  London  Medical  Gazette  should  consist  of  Original  Papers, 
in  the  form  of  Lectures  or  Essays— of  Critical  Analyses  of  Medical  Works- 
Reports  of  the  most  interesting  Cases  occurring  at  Public  Institutions,  both  at 
Home  and  Abroad — and  all  such  Medical  Intelligence  as  may  be  calculated  to 
excite)  interest 

That  a  work  of  this  nature,  conducted  on  principles  of  good  faith— dependant 
on  no  party,  and  fearing  none — is  a  desideratum,  must  be  well  known  to  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  Medical  Literature  in  this  country. 

Professions  are  generally  looked  upon  with  distrust,  till  their  sincerity  has  been 
proved  by  the  result :  —the  Proprietors  will  therefore  content  themselves  with 
stating,  that  they  have  made  arrangements  which  appear  to  them  calculated  to 
secure  the  most  efficient  support ;  while  the  principles  on  which  the  Jouhnal 
will  be  conducted  are  such  as  will  render  it  a  fit  vehicle  through  which  the 
members  of  a  liberal  profession  may  communicate  and  receive  information. 

•##  Communications,  "  To  the  Editors  or  the  London  Medical  Gazette/' 
to  be  addressed  (free  of  expense)  to  the  care  of  the  Publishers. 


Published  every  SATURDAY  MORNING,  by  Lunoman  &  Co.  39,  Pate*- 
kostee-Row,  London,  and  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,  Newsrenders,  and 
Clerks  of  the  Roads,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  price  8d. ;  or  stamped 
(for  Country  Circulation  by  Post)  price  Is. 

The  Work  will  also  be  published  in  Monthly  Parts,  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  have  only  occasional  opportunities  of  receiving  it, 
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NEW  WORKS 

Just  printed  by  A.  J.  Valpy,  M.A.  and  may 
be  liad  of  ail  Eookaellers  in  Town  and 
Country. 

GR  EEK  GRADUS ;  or, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English  Proso- 
dial  Lexicon  j  containing  the  Interpretation, 
in  Latin  and  English,  of  all  word*  which 
occur  in  the  Greek  PoeU,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia 
and  alao  the  Quantities  of  each  Syllable ; 
thus  combining  the  advantage*  of  a  Lexicon 
of  the  Greek  PoeU  and  a  Greek  Gradns: 
for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Brass  a,  B.D.  late  Fellow  of 
Trio.  Coll.  Cambridge.  1  thick  vol.  8vo. 
34t.  bds. 

*.   GREEK   TESTAMENT,    with 

ENGLISH  NOTTS)  containing  Critical, 
Philological,  and  Explanatory  Notes,  from 
the  most  eminent  Critics  and  Interpreters ; 
with  parallel  passages  from  the  Classics, 
and  with  reference*  to  Vigerus  for  Jdinjns. 
and  Bos  for  Ellipses.  The  various  readings 
are  recorded  under  the  text.  Greek  and 
English  Indexes  are  added.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  Valpy,  B.D.  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge. 
Second  Edition,  S  vols.  8vo.  Si.  6s.  bds. 

Two  Plates  are  added,  one  illustrative  of 
the  Travels  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  other 
a  Map  of  Judea,  and  a  Plan  of  the  City  and 
Temple  of  Jerusalem. 

This  work  is  Intended  for  the  use  of 
Students  In  Divinity,  aa  well  as  the  Library. 

''  After*  minute  examination,  toe  Author  of  the 

frraetit  manual  consider*  ttiU  e  Ittion  of  the  O'reck 
t-ttatnrnt  a*  Ihr  moat  valuable  of  any  that  bat 
vet  been  f>ubM«hed,  with  critical  and  phiiolostcal 
apuaratsi:  especially  f»r  SmoVou  who  wuh  to 
purchiue  only  one  e.ijtlon  of  the  Gr^t-k  Teats- 
Bient/'— Uornt't  Introduction  to  Ik*  UibU. 

5.  GREEK  SEPTUAGINT,  with 
the  APOCRYPHA ;  from  the  Oxford  Edi- 
tion of  Boa  and  Holmes. 

This  edition  is  hot-pressed,  and  hand- 
somely printed  hi  1  vol.  dvo.  II.  8s.  bds. 

For  use  in  Churches  and  Chapels,  as  well 
as  the  Library. 

*»•  The  Septugint  and  Testament  may 
be  had  uniformly  bound  in  four  handsome 
volumes. 

"  Thfa  e'erantlf  executed  volowe  h  very  cor- 
rectly primed,  and  (which  cannot  but  recommend 
It  to  Student!  in  preference  to  the  incorrect  Cam- 
bridge and  Amsterdam  reprints  of  the  Vatican 
Te\t)  it*  pnre  »•  m>  reasonable  M  la  place  it 
within  the  reach  of  almost  every  one.*'—  Hornt't 
tntrodmttion  to  th<  B\bU. 

4.  THE  CLASSICAL  JOURNAL, 
No.  LXXII.;  for  December,  1827.  Price 
6s.  (Continued  Quarterly.)  Containing  a 
variety  of  Classical,  Biblical,  and  Oriental 
Literature,  with  several  Latin,  English, 
and  French  Tracts  interspersed. 

At  least  30  pases  of  each  Number  of  the 
Classical  Journal  are  devoted  to  the  pur. 
poses  of  Education,  and  It  la  hoped  that 
such  will  be  found  convenient  to  the  Master 
as  well  aa  useful  to  the  Student. 

It  is  also  Intended  in  future  to  make  the 
republication  of  scarce  and  valuable  Tracts 
a  prominent  feature,  by  which  the  Scholar 
and  Student  will  have  a  ready  and  most 
economical  access  to  what  they  can  now 
with  difficulty  procure. 


MR.  R.  MONTGOMERY'S 
New  Poem  (dedicated,  by  per- 
mission, to  tbe  Lord  Bishop  of  London}, 
entitled  THE  OMNIPRESENCE  OF  THE 
DEITY,  will  be  published  on  tbe  1st  of 
February,  7a.  6d.  boards,  post  8vo. 

Printed  for  Samuel  Maunder,  10,  New- 
gate-street. 

London,  Jan.  18,  1828. 


This  day  Is  published,  in  8vo.  price  Sa. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  tbe 
INJURIOUS  EFFECT  of  COR- 
PORAL PUNISHMENT,  and  on  tbe  pre. 
eminent  Advantages  of  the  Mild  and  Re. 
forniatory  over  the  Vindictive  Syatem  of 
Punishment. 

Printed  Cor  J.  Hatchard  and  Son,  187, 
Piccadilly;  and  Hunt.  Chance,  and  Co^ 
St.  Paul'a  Church  Yard. 


This  day  la  published,  in  4to.  price  31.  9s. 

ORIGINES  GENEALO- 
GICJS)  or.  The  Sources  whence 
English  Genealogies  may  be  traced  from  the 
Conquest  to  the  present  time :  accompanied 
hy  Specimena  of  Ancient  Records,  Rolla, 
and  Manuscripts,  with  Proofs  of  their  Gene- 
alogical utility.  Pubriahed  expressly  for 
the  assistance  of  Claimants  to  Hereditary 
Titles,  Honours,  or  Estates.  By  Stacky 
Gsimaldi,  F.S.A. 

Printed  for  Longman,  Rees,  Onne,  Brown, 
aud  Green. 


The  following  superior  Novels  and  Ro- 
mances will  be  published  in  Janaary 
and  February. 

UNCLE      PEREGRINE'S 
HEIRESS,  by  Anne  of  Swansea, 
5  vols. 

CONTRAST.  By  Rfqika  Mibu 
Rochb,  Author  of  tbe  Childrea  of  tbe 
Abbey,  Ac.    S  vols. 

YOUNG  JOHN  BULL,  or  Bon. 
Abroad  and  Bred  at  Home.  By  Fbawcis 
Latmom.    4  vols. 

KATHARINE,  a  Tale,  4  vols. 

THEEXCLUSIVES!  3  vols. 

ENGLISH  FORBEARANCE  and 
IT  A  LI  AN  VENGEANCE,  a  Romance.  By 
Sklina  Davkntokt,  Author  of  Donald 
Montetth,  &e.    3  vols. 

BELMONT'a  DAUGHTER,  a  Tale 
of  Real  and  Fashionable  Life.  By  Miss 
M'Lxoo,  Author  of  Tale*  sf  Too,  «c> 
4  vols. 

WOLFGANG  OF  ESSENBERG, 
a  Tale  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By 
C.  Bo lbn.  Author  of  the  Mysterious  Monk, 

i  &c.  a  vols. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  cowMtcTKD  wrr*  LITERATURE,  FIlfB>  ART8,  ftc. 


SPEECHES  IN  PARLIAMENT, 

Lately  published  by  Longman,  Rees,  Orme, 
Brown,  and  Oreen,  London. 


1.  nPHE  SPEECHES  of  the 

1  Rt.  Hon.  EDMUND  BURKE,  in 
the  Home  of  Common*  and  iu  Westminster 
Hall.    4  rols.  8vo.  21  1<W.  bds. 

? .  A  Genuine  and  Corrected  Report 
of  the  SPEECHES  of  the  Right  Hon. 
WILLIAM  PITT,  In  the  Home  of  Com- 
mons. 3  vols.  8vo.  11.  lis.  6d.  bds.  3d 
Edit. 

a  The  SPEECHES  of  the  Right 
Hon.  CHARLES  JAMES  FOX,  In  the 
House  of  Commous.  6  vols.  8vo.  (with  an 
Introduction  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Erskinb)  41.  4s.  bds. 

4.  SPEECHES  in  Parliament  of  the 
Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  WYNDHAM  ;  with 
some  Account  of  his  Life.  By  Thomas 
Amyot,  Esq.    8  vols.  8vo.  II.  10s.  bds. 

5.  The  SPEECHES  of  the  Right 
Hon.  HENRY  G RAT  TAN.  in  the  Irish  and 
In  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Edited  by  bis 
Son.    4  vols.  8vo.  31.  8s.  bds. 

6.  The  SPEECHES  in  Parliament 
of  Bishop  HORSLEY.  2  vols,  royal  8vo. 
11.  Is.  bds. 


The  following  excellent  Novels  and  Ro- 
mances have  been  published  during  1827, 
by  A.  K.  Newman  and  Co.  Loudon,  and 
for  favourable  opinions  of  them,  they  beg 
to  refer  to  the  weekly  Timet,  the  Atlas, 
Ladies'  Museum,  &c.  Ice. 

DISSIPATION,       by      the 
Author  of  Realities,  &c.    4  Vols. 
11.  4*. 

INTRIGUE,  or  Woman'*  Wit  and 
Man's  Wisdom.    4  Vols.  24s. 

SEER  of  TIVIOTDALE,  by  L.  S. 
Stanhope,  4  Vols.  11.  4«. 

SIR  ROLAND,  a  Romance,  by  the 
Author  of  Castle  Baynard,  4  vols.  22s. 

FASHIONABLES  and  UN- 
FASHIONABLRS,  8  vols.  16s.  64. 

BRIDE  of  OBEYDA,  by  the  Author 
of  Montville,  &c  8  vols.  18s. 

SIDNEY  ROMELEE,  by  Mra,  S.  J. 
Hals,  8  vols.  16s.  6d. 

CHATEAU  of  LEASPACH,  or  the 
8tranger  in  Switseiiand,  8  vols.  16s.  6d. 

WALTER  the  MURDERER,  or 
the  Mysteries  of  El  Dorado,  8  vols.  16s.  6d. 

DE  LACY,  or  Paaaion's  Slave,  3 
vols.  18*. 

RUINS  of  RUTHVALE  ABBEY, 
4  vols.  1L  2s. 


Handsomely  printed  In  small  8vo.  with  10 
Plates,  price  7s.  6d.  a  new  Edition  of 

ANEW  SYSTEM  of  Do- 
mestic COOKERY,  formed  upon 
principles  of  Economy,  and  adapted  for  the 
use  of  Privste  Families :  comprising  also 
the  Art  of  Carving,  Observations  on  the 
Management  of  the  Dairy  and  Poultry 
Yard;  Instructions  for  Home  Brewery, 
Wines,  &c.  *  Cookery  for  the  8ick,  and  for 
the  Poor  j  many  very  useful  Miscellaneous 
Receipts  and  Directions  proper  to  be  given 
to  Servants,  both  in  Town  and  Country. 
To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Essay  ou  Domestic 
Economy  and  Household  Management, 
comprising  msny  Observations  which  will 
be  found  particularly  useful  to  the  Mistress 
of  a  Family.    By  a  Ladv. 

"  ThU  i«  really  one  of  the  aoil  practically  e*e- 
fal  book*  of  aity  which  we  h»»<-  *eeu  on  the  •ab- 
ject. 'I  be  Lady  who  h;u  writ  leu  it,  h<*«  not  atn<ltr4 
now  to  form  espeo«i»e  article*  for  tax  trioea 
tabid*,  bat  to  combine  eleg sore  with  economy : 
•he  b*«  (riven  her  •Jirectloo*  la  a  plain,  tenaibte 
nunuiT,  thitt  every  b-»dy  can  anderttand ;  sad 
the**  are  not  con6»e«l  mewly  to  rookery,  bat  mra 
extended  to  a  variety  of  ohjecl*  ra  a*e  m  taaiille*— 
by  wl.lch  me*n»  the  utility  of  the-  book  is  very 
aioch  iocreued  ladei-d.**— BrttUA  CtUic. 

Printed  for  John  Murray,  Albemarle- 
street »  sold  also  by  every  Bookseller  aad 
Newsman  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land. 

ittw  BDmOK. 

FAMILY  RECEIPT  BOOK.  Small 
8vo.  7s.  6d. 


This  day  Is  published.  In  12mo.  with  a  Map, 
price  6s.  6d. 

AFRICA  DESCRIBED  iu 
IU  Ancient  and  Present  State,  in- 
cluding accounts  from  Bruce,  Ledyard, 
Lucas,  Horneman,  Park,  Salt,  Jackson,  Sir 
F.  Henniker,  Belioni,  the  Portuguese  Mis- 
sionaries, and  others,  down  to  the  recent 
Discoveries  by  Major  Denham,  Dr.  Ondney, 
and  Capt.  Clspperton.  Intended  for  the 
use  of  Young  Persons  and  Schools.  By 
Mrs.  Hoflano. 

Printed  for  Longman,  Rees,  Orme*  Brown, 
and  Oreen. 

Or  whom  assy  be  had,  by  the  mbm  Astbor, 

SELF-DENIAL t    a  Tale.     In    1 
vol.  I2mo.  Frontispiece,  6s. 

REFLECTION:    a  Tale.     Hmo. 
6*.  bds. 

MODERATION:    a  Tale.     12 mo. 
6t.  bds. 

DECISION,    a  Tale.     If  mo.    6s. 
boa. 

PATIENCE:    a  Tale.    l?mo.   6a. 
bds. 

INTEGRITY :  a  Tale.    l2mo.  6» 
bds. 

In  the  Press,  by  the  mbm  Astbor, 

HINDUSTAN  DESCRIBED. 


8       ADVGRTISKtfElfTS  cowwbctbd  with  LITOSATUBS,  FIWB  ABTB,  he. 


ARCHITECTURAL  LIBRARY, 

69,  HlOB  HOLBOBN. 


Works  recently  published  by  J.  Taylor. 

A  MANUAL  of  NATURAL 
and  EXPERIMENTAL  PHILOSO- 
PHY ;  being  the  Substance  of  a  Series  of 
Lectures,  delivered  In  the  London,  Russet, 
8urrey,  and  Metropolitan  Institutions-  By 
Char  lbs  F.  Pabtikoton,  Author  of  an 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  the 
8team  Engine,  Gallery  of  Sciences,  &c.  &c. 
Illustrated  by  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  En- 
gravings.   In  2  vols.  8vo.  bds.  11.  4s. 

t.  The  PRINCIPLES  of  ME- 
CHANICS; explaining  and  demonstrating 
the  General  Laws  of  Motion,  the  Laws  of 
Gravity,  Motion  of  Descending  Bodies,  Pro- 
Jectiles,  Mechanic  Powers,  Pendulums, 
Centres  of  Gravity,  Ac.  j  Strength  and 
Stress  of  Timber,  Hydrostatics,  and  Con- 
struction of  Machines.  By  William 
Emrrsok.  A  New  Edition,  corrected;  il- 
lustrated by  Eighty-three  Plates,  and  other 
Figure*.  8vo.  15s. 

3.  TRACTS  on  HYDRAULICS  ; 
vis.  1.  Smeaton  on  the  Powers  of  Water 
and  Wind  to  turn  Mills,  Ac.  2.  Venturis 
Experiments  on  the  Motion  of  Fluids.  3. 
Dr.  Young's  Summary  of  Practical  Hydrau- 
lics i  with  Notes.  By  T.  Tbsdgold,  Civil 
Engineer.  Illustrated  by  Seven  Plates.  8vo. 
12s.  boards. 

4.  A  TREATISE  on  MILLS ;  in 
Four  Parts.  By  John  Banks,  Lecturer  in 
Experimental  Philosophy.  Second  Edit. 
8s.  bds. 

5.  BUCHANAN'S  PRACTICAL 
KSSAY  on  MILL-WORK  and  other  M 4- 
CHINERY.  With  Twenty  Plates,  and  nu- 
merous Figures.  A  New  Edition,  by  T. 
Tbsdoold,  Civil  Engineer.    2  vols.  11. 4s. 


This  day  is  published*  In  oblong  4to.  neatly 
printed  on  Drawing  Paper,  price  10s.  6d. 


THE  If  183  POBTBRS*  MEW  NOVELS. 
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^HE     NATURALIST'S 


__  JOURNAL.  By  the  Hon.  Dainbs 
Babbinoton.  This  Journal  will  be  found 
particularly  iisefnl  to  Agriculturists,  Farm- 
ers, Gardeners,  and  Country  Gentlemen  i 
forming  Tables  for  every  day  tn  the  year, 
with  spaces  allotted  to  the  variations  on 
the  Thermometer.  Barometer,  Wind  and 
Weather— The  Fall  of  Rain  or  Snow- Trees 
first  In  Leaf— Plants  first  in  Flower— Ap- 
pearance or  Disappearance  of  Bird  and  In- 
sect—Observations on  Fishes  aud  other 
Animals — and  Miscellaneous  Observations 
and  Memorandums.  From  such  Journals, 
kvpt  In  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  per- 
haps the  most  accurate  materials  for  the 
Natural  History  of  Great  Britain  may  in 
time  be  expected,  as  well  as  many  improve- 
ments and  discoveries  in  Agriculture. 

Printed  for  J.  Hatchard  and  Son,  187, 
Piccadilly. 


This  day  In  published,  tn  3  vols.  12mo. 
price  1L  10s. 

COMING  OUT,  and  THE 
FIELD  OF  THE  FORTY  FOOT- 
STEPS. By  Janb  and  Anna  Mabia 
Posts a. 

Printed  for  Longman,  Reea,  Orme,  Brows, 
and  Green,  London. 

Of  whom  amy  be  bad,  by  the  —me  Aafhora, 

tales  round   a  winter 

HEARTH.   Svols.  16s. 

Also,  by  Miss  Janb  Posts  a, 

1.  DUKE  CHRISTIAN  of  LUNE- 
BURG ;  or,  Traditions  from  the-  Harts.  9 
vols.  12mo.  11.  4s.  bds. 

*.  PASTOR'S  FIRESIDE.  4*oU. 
l2mo.8dEdit.il.  11s.6d. 

3.  THADDEUS  of  WARSAW.  4 
vols.  12mo.  10th  Edit.  18s. 

4.  THE  SCOJT1SH  CHIEFS:  a 
Romance,  5th  Edit,  in  4  vols.  12mo. 
11.  lis.  6d.  bds. 

Bjr  Miss  Anna  Mabia  Pobtbb, 

1.  HONOR  O'HARA:  a  NoveL  5 
vols.  12mo.  price  11.  4s.  bds. 

*.  VILLAG  R  of  MARIENDORPT. 
4  vols.  12mo.  IL  8s. 

3.  FAST  of  ST.  MAGDALEN.  3 
vols.  2d  Edit.  11.  Is. 

4.  THE  KNIGHT  of  ST.  JOHN. 

3d  Edit.  3  vols.  11.  Is. 

5.  FECLUSE  of  NORWAY.  U 
Edit.  4  vols.  11.  4s. 

6.  HUNGARIAN  BROTHERS. 
4th  Edit.  8  vol*.  Ids.  6d. 

7.  DON  SEBASTIAN.  3  yoIb.  a 
new  Edit.  11.  Is. 

8.  ROCHE  BLANCHE.  3  vols. 
12mo.  11. 4s. 


This  day  is  publi«hed.  In  2  vols.  Svo.  price 
21s.  bds. 

SYSTEMATIC  MORALl- 
TY ;  or,  a  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Hnman  Dnty,  on  the  Grounds 
of  Natural  Religion.     By   William  Jb- 

>.  ONS. 

Printed  for  B.  Hunter,  7%  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard. 

*'  tte  rao  safely  recommend  It  as  eonuiainf  s 
Yitasbift  fund  of  practical  rood  KBie,  which  Urn 
can  study  with  the  attention  h  d  events  wilbost 
beinjr  made  both  wiser  aud  better." 

"  We  doubt  whether  there  exists  la  any  other 
work  a  statement  of  the  credence  In  fa « oar  of  a 
Tutors  state,  at  derived  from  the  llfht  of  aatarr, 
whkb  csn  be  compared  with  it  for  intrinsic  force, 
•r  for  ekgaace  sod  beauty  of  itlostratioa." 

Mtmtklf  Jtsysftfary. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  coxncnn  with  LITERATURE,  FINE  ARTS,  Sic.       * 


This  day  U  published,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
price  11.  4s.  bds. 

A  HISTORY  of  IRELAND. 
By  Jobn  O'Dsiscol. 

•♦  Ws  rma  rvromMcod  it  a*  a  bmmC  safe  and  sat- 
M  g  uiUe  co  all  tltOMf  who  are,  cm»«cioo»  either  of 
redaiMtant  seal  urdeftVieut  kaowledfr  oa  the  •ab- 
ject of  IrUb  aftjir*.  It  !•  ea*i  y  read  aad  aader- 
•toodi  for  u  U  thort  for  the  quaattty  of  matter  it 
eoutaiaa,  aad  agreeably  and  clearly  written.  I  he 
Author,  we  reel  auared,  la  not  oaly  *a  intellltent, 
hut  a  food  ntan,  aa«i  he  baa  uone  good  »er*>e.  iu 
a  itraaon  when  It  was  argeatiy  wanted.**— Mia- 
butt A  Kevtaa,  iVe.fS. 

Printed  for  Longman,  Bees,  Orme,  Brown, 
and  Green. 


NEW  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

Published  by  Longman,  Bees,  Orme,  Brown, 
and  Green. 


THE  WHITE  HOODS :  an 
Historical  Romance.  By  A.  E. 
Brat  (late  Mrs.  C.  StothabjO,  Author  of 
44  De  Polx,"  M  Letters  written  during  a 
Tour  through  Normandy  and  Brittany,"  Ac. 
In  3  Tola,  pott  8vo.  price  U.  lis.  6d. 

By  the  aaatc  Aether, 

DE  FOIX;  or,  Sketches  of  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century.  An  Historical  Romance.  In  3 
vols,  post  8vo.  price  11.  7s.  bds. 

DK  BEAU  VOIR ;  or,  Second  Love. 
In  8  volt.  l2mo.  price  11. 4s.  bds. 

EMIR  MALEK,  PRINCE  of  the 
ASSASSINS :  au  Historical  Novel  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century.  In  3  vols.  12mo.  price 
18s.  bd«. 

RINGROVE  ;  or,  Old-fashioned 
Notions.  By  the  Author  of  "  A  Tale  of 
the  Times,"  8tc.  &c.  In  2  vols,  price  16s.  bds. 

The  ODD  VOLUME.  3d  Edit,  in 
1  vol.  post  8vo.  10s.  6<L  bds. 


By  the  sssm  Aatsort, 

The  ODD  VOLUME :  Second  Se- 
ries.   Post  8vo.  10s.  6d.  bds. 

The  BUSY  BODIES :  a  NoveL  In 
8  vols,  12mo.  1L  4s.  bds. 

OVVAIN  GOCH:  a  Tale  of  the 
Revolution.  In  3  vols.  12mo.  price  11. 4s. 
bds. 

By  the  Mate  Astfcor, 

The  CAVALIER.     3  rob. 
11.  Is.  bds. 


VALUABLE  BOOKS  *  PORTRAITS, 

Published  by  John  Cumberland,  19,  Ludgate 

Hiil. 


price 


The  KING  of  the  PEAK.    S  vol*. 
12mo.  11.  Is.  bds. 

MALPAS.  3vol*.l*mo.  1).  Is.  bds. 

TALES  of  WELSH  SOCIETY  and 
SCENERY.  In  2  vote.  12mo.  price  18a.  bds. 


BELSHAM'S  CHRONO- 
LOGY of  the  REIGNS  of  GEORGE 
the  THIRD  and  FOURTH)  complete  to 
the  present  time.  In  1  vol.  82mo.  with 
Portraits,  price  5s.  cloth. 

t.  CUMBERLAND'S  BRITISH 
THEATRE,  Including  120  of  the  best  Act- 
ing  Plays  ;  with  Remarks,  Biographical  and 
Critical.  ByD.G.   17  vols.  bds.  3i.  10s.  6d. 

3.  IRELAND'S  LIFE  of  NAPO- 
LEON BONAPARTE,  with  coloured  En- 

Savings  of  the  most  celebrated  Battles,  by 
r.  Gito.  Cat/ntsHANK.    4  vols.  Svo.  bds. 
81.6a. 

4.  FIELDING'S  PROVERBS  of 
ALL  NATIONS,  Antlent  Pastimes,  Holt- 
days,  and  Customs.  2d  Edition,  price  5s. 
neatly  bound. 

5.  HUME,  SMOLLETT,  and 
BURKE'S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  em- 
bellished with  186  Engravings.  6  vols.  8vo. 
bds.  21. 14s. 

6.  PKRCY  ANECDOTES,  with  41 
Portrait*.  Complete  in  41  Parts,  at  2s.  6d.  * 
or  20  vols,  cloth,  5L  5s. 

7.  LIFE  in  PARIS,  embellished 
with  21  Vignettes,  and  21  coloured  Engrav- 
ing* of  Scenes  from  Real  Life,  by  Mr.  G. 
Cauikshank.    11.  Is. 

8.  LIVES  and  PORTRAITS  of 
PUBLIC  CHARACTERS,  with  89  Engrav- 
ings by  Co  or  a*.  8  Vuls.  18mo.  cloth, 
lL4s. 

9.  CHAUCER'S  CANTERBURY 
TALES,  with  Portraits,  Vignette  Titles, 
and  20  Engravings.  2  vols.  18mo.  doth,  12s. 

10.  WILLIAM  TELL:  a  Play  — 
By  J.  S.  Knowlks.  Esq.  Author  of  '*  Vir- 
ginius."    8vo.  3».  6d. 

11.  TOWN  and  COUNTRY:  a 
Comedy.  By  Thos.  Mokton,  Esq.  Author 
of  **  Speed  the  Plough."    8vo.  9*.  6d. 

1*.  CUMBERLAND'S  TWENTY 
THEATRICAL  PORTRAITS.  India  proofs, 
4to.  sise,  8s.  each. 

13.  THE  PERCY  PORTRAITS; 
being  41  Engravings  of  Celebrated  Persona, 
by  Mr.  Far.  Proofs,  4to  sise,  on  India 
paper,  2s.  each. 

14.  PORTRAITS  of  YOUNG 
NAPOLEON  and  MARIA  LOUISA,  10* 
inches  by  7§.  Engraved  by  Mr.  G.  Ckuie  • 
shank,  Mr.  C.  Tavloa,  and  Mr.  R.  G. 
Rests.  India  proofs,  super  royal  folio, 
7s.  6d.  i  plain  proofs,  ditto,  5s.;  prints  4to. 
site,  2s-  each. 

•«•  Complete  Lists  of  the  above  works 
may  be  had  gratis  of  all  Booksellers,  who 
may  always  have  a  supply  on  application  to> 
the  Publisher. 
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Just  pabttsheri  by  J.  Dowdlnfr,  Bookseller, 
82,  Newgate  Street, 

A  GENERAL CATALOGUE 
of  his  extensive  STOCK  of  SECOND 
HAND  BOOKS  for  1828.  Comprising  one 
of  the  most  extensive,  bent  selected,  and 
lowest  priced  Collections  extant  Krabrlc- 
lng  Works  of  every  variety  of  Class  and 
Mubject;  abounding  chiefly  with  those  of 
the  more  useful,  and  profitable  description, 
and  the  best  calculated  to  facilitate  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  In  every  branch  of 
study.  With  other*  of  a  picturesque,  and 
illustrated  order,  in  Architecture,  Antiqui- 
ties, History,  Voyages,  and  Travels ;  and 
many  of  a  rare  kind  in  County  Histories . 
Proceedings  of  learned  and  scientific  So- 
defies,  and  ancient  Authors.  Also  a  vast 
assemblage  of  real  Oriental  Drawings  of 
the  greatest  beauty  and  delicacy  of  colour 
ing,  and  of  extreme  scarcity,  in  Books  and 
in  Single  Drawings,  &c.  Ac. 

Books  of  a  Modern  Class,  snd  of  a  very 
choice  description,  unusually  cheap. 

J.  DowDiNf*,  Bookseller,  Newgate 
Street,  having  recently  purchased  from  the 
Proprietors  all  the  unsold  Stock  of  many 
valuable  Modern  Works,  has  just  pnblish- 
ed  (irratis)  his  "  Cheap  List"  of  them. 
Among  many  others,  the  following  are  en- 
titled to  particular  notice  for  their  peculiar 
Interest  in  the  present  (.nlliical  state  of  our 
rvlat'ons  with  the  Countries  and  People 
they  describe,  and  of  which  they  are  well 
known  to  give  the  latest  and  best  accredited 
accounts,  vis. 

1.  WALPOLES  MEMOIRS  on 
EUROPEAN  and  ASIATIC  TURKEY, 
from  the  Manuscript  Journals  of  Modern 
Travellers  in  those  Countries)  also,  Tra- 
vel* in  various  Countries  of  the  East,  in 
continuation  of  the  Memoirs,  illustrated 
with  fine  Engravings,  2  vols.  4to.  boards, 
30s.,  published  at  61.  6s. 

t4-t  Among  the  best  critics  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  there  has  been 
but  one  opinion  of  the  merits  of  this  work, 
as  throwing  unusual  light  upon  Oriental 
and  Ancient  Literature;  as  developing 
Greece  on  its  antiquities  and  modern  state ; 
and  as  forming  a  collection  of  rare  intelli- 
gence and  extraordinary  value  relative  to 
Countries  and  People,  with  whom  we  are  at 
present  but  imperiectly  acquainted. 

2.  SIR  R.  PORTERS  TRAVELS, 
In  Georgia,  Persia,  Armenia,  and  ancient 
Babylonia,  and  other  Interesting  Parts  of 
the  East ;  illustrated  with  nearly  100  beau- 
tifully fine  Engravings,  Maps,  Portraits, 
Ac.  2  thick  vois.  4to.  boards,  21.  15s.,  pub 
lished  at  91.  9s. 

t4t  This  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  and 
Interesting  books  of  travels  of  recent  ap- 
pearance, extending  over  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  ancient  world— in  which  the 
author  baa  treated  with  a  just  and  Impar- 
tial attention,  every  thing  In  the  history, 
manners,  politics,  laws,  and  religion  of  the 
various  countries  he  visited,  and,  being  an 
accomplished  draftsman,  has  delineated 
with  great  precision  their  costume,  anti- 
quities, and  persons,  In  a  series  of  engrav- 
ings, of  great  number,  and  unrivalled  ex- 
cellence. 


3.  BURCHELL'S   TRAVELS  in 

Southern  Africa,  with  an  entirely  new  and 
very  large  Map,  and  ornamented  with  61 
larife  and  small  Engravings,  some  of  which 
are  finely  coloured.  A  thick  vol.  4to.  of 
bS2  pag«s,  extra  boards,  13s.,  published  at 
41. 14«.  6d. 

4.  BURCHELL'S   TRAVELS    in 

the  Interior  of  Africa,  comprising  his  First 
and  J^econd  Journeys,  embellished  with  116 
fine  Engravings,  from  Drawings  by  the  Au- 
thor, many  of  which  are  richly  coloured. 
2  thick  vols.  4to.  21. 12s.  64.,  published  at 
91.9s. 

t+t  These  are  Travels  of  extraordinary 
interest)  they  extend,  in  the  whole,  over 
not  less  than  8500  miles  of  groand,  ess- 
bracing  a  large  portion  of  country  never 
before  trodden  by  European  foot,  and 
among  tribes  aud  people  hitherto  unknown 
to  exist,  snd  have  added  not  less  than 
60,000  additional  objects  to  the  study  of 
Botany  and  Zoology.  The  first  vol.  relates 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Its  districts, 
and  is  sold  separately. 

5.  GRAHAM'S  JOURNAL  of  a 
Voyage  to  Brazil,  and  Residence  there, 
during  the  years  1821-*-*,  including  a  par- 
ticular Account  of  the  Revolution  which 
brought  about  the  Independence  of  the 
Brazilian  Empire,  Illustrated  with  fine 
Plates,  4to.  bds.  10s.  6d.»  published  at  2L  2». 

6.  GRAHAM'S  JOURNAL  of  a 
Residence  in  Chili,  during  the  year  1822, 
snd  a  Voyage  from  thence;  including  a 
particular  Account  of  the  Revolutions  ia 
Chill,  the  Establishments  of  Its  various 
Commonwealths,  and  the  Transactions  aris- 
ing therefrom.  Illustrated  with  fine  Plates, 
4to.  boards,  12s. j  published  at  21.  12s.  ftd. 

7.  DR.  LEYDEN'S  HISTORICAL 

ACCOUNT  of  DISCOVERIES)  and  TRA- 
VELS In  AFRICA,  from  the  Earliest  Ages 
to  the  present  Time,  completed  and  en- 
larged, with  Geographical  Illustrations, 
and  Views  of  the  Present  State  of  that 
Continent.  By  H.  Murray,  Esq.  F.R.S.E. 
2  vols.  8vo.  bds.  8s.  6d.,  published  at  27s. 

8.  MILLOT'S  ELEMENTS  of 
GENERAL  HISTORY,  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern, witb  a  Continuation  to  the  present 
Time,  by  Profxssor  Millkn,  of  Paris. 
An  elegant  Work,  6  vols.  8vo.  bds.  28s. 
published  at  31. 12s. 

9.  LF.  SAGE'S  HISTORICAL, 
GENEALOGICAL,  CHRONOLOGICAL, 
and  GEOGRAPHICAL  ATLAS,  translated 
from  the  last  and  much  Improved  French 
Edition  of  Las  Cases,  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  useful  Works  ever  pro- 
duced, which,  when  first  presented  to 
Bonaparte  by  its  Author,  at  St.  Helena,  he 
said,  M  Had  It  been  known  to  him  sooner, 
all  the  Schools  and  Lyceums  in  France 
should  have  been  furnished  with  it;  and 
that  he  should  have  liked  to  see  all  Histo- 
rians reprinted  with  similar  Documents  to 
assist  and  explain  them.19  It  la  in  royal 
folio,  half-bound,  Maps,  plain,  93*.  or  co- 
loured, 4<>*.,  published  at  41.  4s. 
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10.  The  EDINBURGH  ANNUAL 
REGISTER ;  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  contributed  to  by  the  most  Eminent 
Writers  of  tbe  Day;  from  Its  Commence* 
ment  In  1**W  to  1822.  20  thick  vols,  bds. 
41.  4a.,  published  at  201. 

11.  DON  QUIXOTE.  A  new  and 
beautifully  printed  Edition,  ornamented 
with  a  Series  of  Elegant  Engravings  by 
Heath,  from  Designs  from  Westall.   4  Tola. 

small  8vo.  bda.  l«e.,  published  at  42a. 

» 

If.  The  COSTUME  of  FRANCE, 

SWITZERLAND,  and  ITALY,  In  50 
richly  coloured  Engravings,  representing 
the  moat  prominent  and  striking  Features 
of  Drets,  Past  Times,  Religious  Orders,  and 
Processions  Appearance  of  Country  and 
Town*.  Modes  of  Travelling,  &c.  &c.  with 
Descriptions  by  R.  Brigdena,  Esq.  4to.  bda. 
2£s.,  published  at  01.  0s. 

13.  SIXTY  PORTRAITS,  beauti- 
fully engrsved  by  Cooraa,  of  celebrated 
Political  and  Literary  Characters,  Im- 
postors, and  Enthusiasts,  alluded  to  by 
itt/TLaa,  in  his  Hudibras.  and  Intended 
to  illustrate  that  Work.  Royal  8vo.  18s., 
published  at  61.;  or  Proofs,  on  India  paper, 
to*.,  published  at  71.  10a. 


ARCHITECTURAL  LIBRARY, 

&9,  HIGH  HOLBORN. 


Just  published  by  J.  Taylor, 

THE  STEAM  ENGINE,  by 
Thomas  Trrdgold  ;  comprising  an 
Account  of  its  Invention  and  Progressive 
Improvements,  with  an  Investigation  of  Its 
Priuciples,  and  the  Proportion  of  Its  Parta 
for  Efficiency  and  Strength}  detailing  also 
its  application  to  Navigation,  Mining,  im- 
pelling Machine*,  he.  and  the  Results  col- 
lected in  numerous  Tables  for  Practical 
Use.  Illustrated  by  20  Plates  and  nume- 
rous Wood-cuta,  In  4to.  price  21.2a.  bda.. 

Where  may  bt  l»-i,  by  the  same  Aathor, 

1.  An  ESSAY  on  the  STRENGTH 
of  CAST  IRON  and  other  METALS,  with 
Platea,  Octavo,  price  15c,  boards. 

2.  PRINCIPLE4?  of  WARMING 

and  VENTILATING  PUBLIC  BUILD- 
INGS, DWELLING-HOUSES,  &c.  with 
Platea,  Octavo,  price  16s.  boards. 

5.  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES 
of  CARPENTRY,  he.  23  Plate*,  4to.  price 
11.4*.  boards. 

4.  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on 
RAIL. ROADS,  with  Plates,  Octavo,  price 
lOa.  6d.  boards. 


MEDICAL  WORKS, 

Lately  published  by  Longman,  Reca,  Orme, 
Brown,  and  Green. 


THE  ANATOMY  and  SUR- 
GICAL  TREATMENT  of  ABDOMI- 
NAL HERNIA}  In  Two  Parta:  by  Mir 
AarLir  Cooraa,  Bart.  F.R.S.  burgeon  to 
the  King,  and  Consulting  Surgeon  to  Guy's 
Hospital.  2d  Edition.  By  C.  Astow  Kkv, 
Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital,  Lecturer  on 
Surgery,  tec.  1  vol.  folio,  with  additional 
Platea. 

OUTLINES  of  MIDWIFERY,  de- 
veloping its  Principles  and  Practice;  In- 
tended aa  a  Text  Book  for  Students,  and  a 
Book  of  Reference  for  Junior  Practitioner*. 
By  J.  T.  Conquest,  M.D.  P.L.S.  Member 
of  the  Royal  Coll.  of  Physicians,  Physician 
Accoucheur  to  the  City  of  London  Lying-in 
Hospital,  and  Lecturer  ou  Midwifery  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.  In  12mo.  illus- 
trated by  Platea.   The  4th  Edit.  7a.  fid,  bda. 

DELINEATIONS  of  the  ORIGIN 
and  PROGRESS  of  various  CHANGES  of 
STRUCTURE  which  occur  in  MaN,  and 
some  of  the  inferior  Animals ;  being  tbe 
continuation  of  Works  already  publiahed  on 
this  Subject.  By  John  Basov,  M.D.F.R.S. 
Physician  to  the  General  Infirmary,  and 
Consulting  Physician  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum 
at  Gloucester,  ftc.  In  4to.  with  highly 
finished  Engravings. 

TRANSACTIONSof  the  MEDICAL 

and  CHIRURGICAL  SOCIETY  of  LON- 
DON. Vol.  XIII.  Part  2.  In  tiro,  with 
7  plain  and  2  coloured  Platea,  price  18s.  bda. 

*»*  By  an  arrangement  made  with  tha 
Council,  the  publishers  will  supply  «uca 
Members  of  the  Society  aa  may  be  desirous 
of  completing  their  Seta  of  the  Society's 
Transactions,  at  a  Scale  of  Prices  which 
may  be  had  of  Longman  and  Co.,  or  any  of 
their  correspondents. 

REPORTS  of  MEDICAL  CASES, 
•elected  with  a  view  of  illustrating  the 
Symptom*  and  Cure  of  Disease*  by  a  re- 
ference to  Morbid  Anatomy ;  embracing 
Dropsy,  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs,  Phthisis* 
and  Fever.  By  Richard  Bright,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  &c  Lecturer  on  tbe  Practice  of 
Medicine,  and  one  of  the  Physician*  to 
Guy's  Hospital.  In  Quarto,  with  10  colour, 
ed  Platea,  41.  4a.  bda. 

An  INQUIRY  concerning  that  dia- 
turbed  State  of  the  Vital  Functions  usually 
denominated  Constitutional  Irritation.  By 
Benjamin  Ta avers,  F.R.S.  Senior  Sur- 
geon to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Medico-Chlrorgtcal  and  Hunte- 
rian  Societies  of  London,  &c.  The  Second 
Edition,  revised,  14s.  bda. 

SURGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  on 
the  LOCAL  TREATMENT  of  CHRONIC 
INFLAMMATION  in  various  Structures, 
but  particularly  in  the  Diseases  of  the 
Joints.  By  John  Scott,  Surgeon  to  the 
London  0|>tbalmlc  Infirmary,  and  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital.  In  1  vol. 
«vo. 
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Work*  publish**!  by  John  Churchill, 
Leicester  Square,  London. 


Jnat  published,  price  21.  2s.  boards,  Vol.  I. 
royal  8vo.  Illustrated  with  60  coloured 
Plates,  or  in  Nos.  I.  to  XII.  price  8s.  to. 
each,  to  be  completed  in  9  Vols. 

MEDICAL  BOTANY;  or, 
ILLUSTRATIONS  &  DESCRIP- 
TIONS of  the  MEDICINAL  PLANTS  of 
the  London,  Kdinburgh,  and  Dublin  Phar- 
macoporlas,  including  a  Popular  and  Scien- 
tific Description  of  Poisonous  Plants.  By 
John  Stephen son,  M.O.  Graduate  of  the 
UoWerslty  of  Edinburgh;  and  Jambs 
Morbs  Churchill,  F.L.S.  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Fellow  of 
the  Medico- Botanical  Society  of  London. 

**  Thia  work  certainly  nertta  biff*  comnends* 
Hon."-  Dr.  JaAium'f  Medic*  Chirmrficml  Kewiew. 

••  The  plalea  are  veil  #-secolcd,  aud  tht  lener- 
prraa  u  rtckrrcki  and  acnaihle,"  icC-  Edimb. 
Jmmmi  •/  lUedtemt  Scitne*. 

••  Ihla  anJenakinfr  will  receive  the  eoantensvee 
of  Ihr  profw*ioi».*»—  Medicml  k  Fkpticnt  Jmmmmi. 

"  We  can  cooacteattoaaly  rrcoau.eod  this  work ; 
it  promise*  to  br  one  of  great  prolaeaiooaluUlily." 
—Midiemt  Bepotitoty. 

*•  i hit  work  will  prore  s  vsloable  addition  to 
the  libraries  or  medical  practitioner*  *—  UmcH . 

•«  Thia  work  will  prove  s  rrenl  arq«1»ttioa  to 
every  claw  of  the  profe»«io»«.'*—  G*z*u*  tfHemUt. 

**  The  Ajrsrea  are  rq«ai,if  not  auperior,  u»  tho-e 
«w*  ssy  other  botanical  periodical/' —  Ire****** 
e*rdentr*$  Megizme. 

"  Tbia  work  i»  uoi  aarpa*aed,  lo  point  or  gra- 
phic execstioo,  in  tbia  or  soy  other  cosuirj/*— 
Jjisi'dor. 

"  Thi«  work  baa  a  strong  claim  to  the  attention 
of  the  medical  world."— New  MsatiMp. 

Just  published,  in  1  vol.  8ro.  price  10s.  6d. 
board*, 

A  TREATISE  on  the  CUTANEOUS 
DISEASES  INCIDENTAL  to  CHILD- 
HOOD }  comprising  their  Origin,  Nature, 
Treatment,  and  Prevention.  By  Walter 
C.  Dsndy,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary 
for  Children. 

CHURCHILL'S  New  and  Improved 
Set  of  Ornamental  Latin  Labels  for  Drawers 
and  Bottles,  engraved  on  Copper- plates, 
from  the  last  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

£  #.  A 

Set  of  Large  Site,  on  Green  or  Yel- 
low paper  1  10  0 

Set  of  Middle 1    0  0 

8etof  Small 0  12  0 

Complete  Set,  three  Sites 8    0  0 

An  ESSAY  on  the  DISTORTIONS 
and  DISEASES  of  the  SPINE  and  CHEST; 
to  which  the  Fothergillan  Gold  Medal  was 
•warded  by  the  Medical  Society  of  London. 
With  aome  additions.  By  R.  W.  Bam  field, 
Esq.  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary 
for  Diseases  of  Children  j  Fellow  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  London.  The  2d  edit. 
10s.  6d.  boards. 

Also,  by  Che  ass*  Asthor, 

PRACTICAL  TREATISES  on 
TROPICAL  and  SCORBUTIC  DYSEN- 
TERY j  on  aome  Derangements  of  the  Di- 
gestive Organs  *  and  on  Scurvy.  More  par- 
ticularly as  they  occur  In  the  East  and 
West  Indies.    The  M  edit.    10s.6d.bds. 


A  SYNOPTICAL  CHART  of  the 
VARIOUS  DISLOCATIONS  to  which  the 
HUMAN  FRAME  is  8UBJECTBD:  coav- 

£  rising   their    Diagnostic    Symptoms  sad 
lodes  of  Reduction.    Arranged  by  J.  M. 
Cunningham,  M.D.    2d  edit.    Price  3*. 


This  day  Is  published,  in  4to.  Illustrated  by 
numerous  Woodcuts,  and  21  Copper- 
plates, engraved  by  Wilson  Lowsr, 
from  Drawings  by  Messrs.  Fabbt,  pries 
61.6s.  bds. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  STEAM 

XV  ENGINE}  Historical,  Practical, 
andDescrlptlve.  By  John  Fabst,  En- 
gineer. 

Printed  for  Longman,  Bees,  Onne,  Brown, 
and  Green,  London. 

The  present  volume  concludes  at  that  part 
of  the  history  of  the  invention  of  the  Steam 
Engine,  when  it  had  been  brought  to  such  a 
degree  of  perfection,  that  all  Its  principles 
of  action  were  fully  developed,  and  realised 
In  practice.  The  remainder  of  the  subject 
will  consist  of  technical  descriptions  of  the 
various  structures  of  modern  Steam  En- 
gines as  they  are  made  by  the  best  engi- 
neers ;  this,  with  their  applications  to  vari- 
ous purposes,  will  form  the  subject  of 
another  volume,  for  which  considerable 
preparations  have  been  made,  and  most  of 
the  plates  have  already  been  engraved  by 
the  late  Wilson  Lowit. 


MRS.  HOPLAND'S  JUVENILE  WORKS. 


New  Editions  of  the  following  popular 
Works,  by  this  esteemed  Author,  half- 
bound,  roan,  and  lettered,  are  now  ready, 

Tis. 

AFFECTIONATE  BRO- 
THERS.  4th  edit.  2a.  6d. 

BARBADOES    GIRL,     6th  edit 
2s.  6d. 

CLERGYMAN'S   WIDOW.     7th 
edit.    2s.  6d. 

DAUGHTER-IN-LAW,      3d  edit. 
2s.  6d. 

MERCHANT'S    WIDOW.       «th 
edit.    2s.  dd. 

SISTERS,    a  Domestic  Tale.     2d 
edit.   2s.  «d. 

Alao,  to  he  had  of  the  tame  Publishers, 

BOTANICAL    RAMBLES.       3d 
edit.    2s.  6d. 

KELETH,  the  Gatherer.    2d  edit 
2s.  6d. 

MINOR   MORALS.      By   Char- 
lotte Surra.    10th  edit.    2a.6d. 

Printed  for  A.  K.  Newman  and  Co.  London. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


•rim  LITERATURE,  FINK  ARTS,  ftc 


PioDoaala  An  pnblltbln»  by  Subtcrlprlod 
16b  tiich'lnbnarfa,  gf 

1MIE  WORKS  of  JAMES 
.  ARM1NIUH,  D.D.  rormtrlj-  Profr.- 
*nr  gf  DLrioltr  Id  the  L'ntnnitiof  Lerdeu. 
I'ruuliMd  from  thn  Latin.  To  which  an 
iddtd,    B.*uor'«   Lira  of  Ibc  AUTHOH. 


rMtln»  Notlcn  of  the  Projrrm  of 
lorlc  J  Opinion,  la  Great  Britain  • 


EidD'f 


ibrd,  pil«  18..  la  bo 


CALVINISM  J;  ARM1NIAN1SM 
COMPARED  In  their  Principle  ud  Ttn- 

drmpti'oD.'oahdd  07  the  tleniben  of  th> 
Church  of  Enfi.nd,  and  hi  Ihr  rarlr  Itotch 


R.ldonea.  u 

B)T  JAM.  N 


■Llitou.   LlbcRlHOf 


A  BRIEF  NOTICE  of  some  AN- 
CIENT COma  and  MEDALS,  aa  Nlc.Hn.t- 
Ingtnt  PROGRESS  of  CHRISTIANITY. 
By  Ihe  Rrr.  R.Wal.h.  LL.D.  M.R.I.A. 

*  '   Ir  Chaplain  la  tbe   Brllllh  Embwi 

mo.  wHhFrantUjUecrud  I3>laj«, 
•.bib. 

Only  a  nrf  fnr  COfta  gf  tbla  bow 


The  CHRISTIANS  OBLIGATION 


t    poblllPfd.    Id    I   Urn   TOl.    medium 
«.Wd,  prici  ls>.  bovda, 

"*HE  AMERICAN  AN- 
nual  REGISTER,  for  lri»o  1  or, 
:  fUUoth  Tor  of  American  Indepen- 


HUjh  Rolboro,  London. 


Vlllkic  ObBTck  M  UwAhninmurarthi 

llarijrdom   at  King  Cbmrlea.     Br  »  Pin- 


Thla.  (Ut  la  publlahrd.  In  STo.  price  1  J. 

THE    ANNUAL    BIOGRA- 
PHY and  OBITUARY  fBr  the  Vmr 


»  Marnglt  of  Hutlnri.  Ibl  Right  Hon. 
iror»e  Canning  Lord  De  Tablrj-,  William 
ilfford,  Eaq.,  John  riunun,  Bag...  Chnriea 
(Ilia,    Eaq.,    Pfclllu  Rondel],   Eaq.,    Mlaa 

lanbeny.  Dr.  Ernpn,  sfgnor  Uro  Foarolo, 

X.  1  with  a  fenf  rel  Bloftnphlcnl  Index. 


Printed  for  Loarman,  Ream,  Ormt,  Browu. 
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MISSBENGER'S  HISTORICAL  WORKS. 


This  day  is  published,  uniform  In  6  vola. 
pott  8vo.  with  Portrait*,  and  a  Memoir  of 
the  Author,  by  Misa  Aikin,  price  81. 

THE  HISTORICAL 
WORKS  of  Miss  BENOER;  com- 
5 rising  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
tueca  of  Henry  VIII.— Mary  Queen  of 
Scots— and  Elisabeth  Stuart,  Queen  of 
Hungary. 

Printed  for  Longman,  Rets,  Orme,  Brown, 
and  Green. 

Of  whom  nay  be  bad,  separately, 

1.  MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  of 
ANNE  BOLEYN,  Queen  of  Henry  VIII. 
3d  Edit.  1  vol.  8vo.  with  2  Portrait*,  12s.  bda. 

J.  MEMOIRS  of  ELIZABETH 
STUART,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  Daughter  of 
King  James  I.  including  Sketches  of  the 
Stat*  of  Society  in  Holland  and  Germany, 
In  the  17th  Century.  In  2  rols.  post  8vo. 
24s.  bda. 

3.  MEMOIRS  of  MARY  QUEEN 
of  SCOTS.    2d  Edit.  2  rout.  8vo.  with  a 

fenulne   Portrait   never  before  engraved, 
1. 4s.  bds. 


Just  published,  in  1  vol  post  8vo.  9s.  bds. 

"p  EL1G10N  in  INDIA.   By 

m\>   the  Rev.  S.  Laidi.br,   and  J.  W. 
Mass ik,  recently  from  India. 

London:  published  by  John  Churchill, 
Leicester  Square. 


THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  CRUSADES, 
CHIVALRY,  &c. 


This  day  Is  published,  In  2  vols.  8vo.  with  a 
Portrait  and  Memoir  of  the  Author,  11.  6s. 
bds.  the  4th  Edition  of 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  CRU- 
SADES  for  the  Recovery  and  Posses- 
sion of  the  HOLY  LAND.  By  Charles 
Mills,  Esq. 

*,«  The  Memoir,  separate,  with  Portrait, 
4s.  sewed. 

Printed  for  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown, 
and  Green. 

Of  •  bora  nay  be  bad,  by  ibe  urns  Author, 

The  HISTORY  of  CHIVALRY,  or 
Knighthood  and  its  Times.  2d  Edition,  in 
2  vols.  bvo.  with  2  Vignette  Titles,  11.  4s. 
bds. 

"  This  was  so  appropriate  nnderUkiof  for  the 
able  author  «f  the  Cru»ades,  sad  he  hs*  executed 
ft  with  rnual  Ifsrmnr  fidelity,  and  elegance."— 
Mmmtklf  Review, 

The  TRAVELS  of  THEODORE 
DUCAS  in  ITALY,  at  the  Revival  of  Let- 
ters and  Art.    In  2  vols.  8vo.  U.  4s.  bda* 


THE  MIRROR  of  LITER  A- 
TURK,  AMUSEMENT,  and  IN. 
STKUCTION.  Vol.  X.  is  published,  price 
5a.  fid.  boards. 

Vols.  I.  to  IX.  are  reprinted,  in  board*, 
31.  8s.  fid.  i  half-bound,  31.  3s. 

LIMBIRD'S  EDITIONS. 

The  BEAUTIES  of  the  BEST  AU- 
THORS, Vol.  I.  Byron. -Vol.  II.  Scott. 
Price  8s.  fid.  boards;  half-bound,  4s.  fid. 

The  ARABIAN  NIGHTS'  EN* 
TERTAINMENT8,  with  1*0  Engravings, 
6s.  fid.  boards  j  half-boand,  8s. 

The  TALES  of  the  GENII,  «7  En- 
gravings, 2a.  fid.  boards. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES,  with.  50 
Portraits,  2  vols,  price  IS*.  6(L  boards; 
half-bound,  16s. 

The  MYSTERIES  of  UDOLPHO. 

price  in  boards,  4s. 

COOK'S  VOYAGES,  with  28  En- 
gravings, 2  vols.  8s.  bda.  $  half-bound,  16a. 

The  WORKS  of  Mrs.  RAD- 
CLIFFE,  in  2  vols,  price  10s.  boards. 

J.  Limblrd,  143,  Strand,  London,  and  all 
Booksellers. 


ARCHITECTURAL  LIBRARY, 

59,  HIOH  HOLBGRN. 


Works  just  published  by  J.  Taylor. 

RETREATS:  a  SERIES  of 
DESIGNS,  consisting  of  Plans  and 
Elevations  for  Cottages,  Villas,  and  Orna- 
mental Buildings.  By  J.  Tuoiirsoit,  Ar- 
chitect.   4 to.  on  41  Plates,  coloured.  21.  2a. 

2.  ESSAYS  on  LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING,  and  on  Uniting  Pkrtnreeque 
Effect  with  Rural  Scenery ;  containing  Di- 
rections for  laying  out  and  Improving  the 
Grounds  counected  with  a  Country  Resi- 
dence. By  RicHAan  Morris,  F.L.S, 
Handsomely  printed  in  royal  4to.  illus- 
trated with  Six  Plates,  coloured,  price 
11.  1  Is.  6d.  extra  boards. 

3.  HISTORICAL  and  DESCRIP- 
TIVE ACCOUNTS  of  the  THEATRES  cf 
LONDON.  By  Edward  W.  Braylbv, 
K.S.A.  Illustrated  with  a  View  of  each 
Theatre,  elegantly  coloured,  drawn,  and 
engraved,  by  the  late  Danljcl  Havkl.  In 
4to.  price  21.  2s. 

4.  A  SERIES  of  DESIGNS  for 
SHOP  FRONTS,  PORTICOES,  and  EN- 
TRANCES to  BUILDINGS,  Public  and 
Private.  By  J.  Yoi/no,  Architect.  En- 
graved on  80  Quarto  Plates.    Price  11.  Is. 

5.  DESIGNS  for  SEPULCHRAL 

MONUMENTS,  TOMBS,  MURAL  TAB- 
LETS, Ac.  B*  Grojiob  Uauprant,  Ar- 
chitect. Elegantly  engraved  oa  36  large 
Quarto  Plates.    11.  la.  boards. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  connictid  with  LITERATURE,  FINE  ARTS,  he.      IS 


ROYAL  MUSICAL  REPOSITORY, 


WILLIS  and  CO.  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly  (opposite  Bond- 
street,  London),  and  7,  Westmorland-street,  Dublin,  have  jut  published  the 
following  new  and  admired  SONGS  :— 

s.d. 
Ton  say  they  never  mention  me— a  Ballad,  written  In  answer  to] 
Mr.  Bayly'*  popular  Song,  Oh  no,  we  nercr mention  her,—  > MUa  Melville....     2    0 

the  words  and  melody  ty j 

Swiss  Boy— with  English  and  German  words J.  Moscheles  ...»    2    0 

Come  buy  my  Roses C.K.Horn 2    0 

Fly  away  pretty  Moth— words  and  melody  by T.  H.  Bayly,  Esq.    2    0 

8uch  Tears  are  BU»s- ditto  ditto  Ditto 2    0 

The  Sailor's  Love W.  TurnbuU. 

Miniature  Lyric*,  Kos.  1,  2,  and  8— written  by  T.  H.  Bayly,  Esq. ;  each  Number  con- 
taining  Seven  Songs,  Duets,  fee. ;  the  music  by  Bishop,  Stevenson,  Horn,  Clifton, 
Wade,  Willis,  Ditchneld,  &c    Price  each  Number,  7s.  6d. 


New  Editions  of  the  following  popular  SONGS  :— 

s. 

I'd  be  a  Butterfly— words  and  melody  by T.  H.  Bayly,  Esq.  2 

Daughter  of  Love C.  E.  Horn 2 

11  urrah  for  the  Bonnets  of  Blue A.Lee 2 

Cherry  Ripe   C.E.Horn 2 

The  Lover  s  Mistake M.  Balte 2 

The  Bonnie  wee  Wife Mrs.  MUes   2 


O'er  the  Mountain,  o'er  the  Valley   C.E.Horn 

May  thy  Lot  in  Life  he  Hippy T.  H.  Bavly.  Esq. 

Morning  aiound  us'.s  Beaming J.  A.  Wade,  Lsq... 

Twelve  favourite  .Swiss  Melodies,  sung  by  the  Ralncr  Family,  )  .    M___h_i„ 
with  English  and  German  words,  vol.  1   j  J.  asoscneiea  .... 


2 
2 
2 


4. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


IS    0 


J»  the  Press, 

A  Second  Number  of  the  Tyrolese  Melodies,  with  English  and  German  >  .  M^K -,^ 

words,  for  one  and  four  vo.ces J  J.  Moscheles, 

The  Deserter— a  Ballad Dr.  Carnaby. 

Day  is  Departing- ditto;  the  melody  on  three  notes I.Willis. 

Deck  not  with  Gems- ditto   W.  Turnbull. 

My  Grandmother**  Cat ;  or,  Puss  in  Boots—  a  Jnvenlle  Vocal  Divertimento    Dr.  Carnaby. 
The  Battle  of  Navarln H.  Payer. 

WILLIS  and  CO.  respectfully  inform  the  Musical  World,  that  they  have  been  appointed 
Agent*  for  the  Sale  of  the  PAThNT  BAR  FOLIO,  for  holding  Music,  which  secures  it 
as  irmly  as  if  bound,  without  injuring  it  in  the  leant,  on  an  entire  new  principle. 

•#•  The  Trade  supplied  on  liberal  Terms. 


LONGMAN,  RFES,  ORME,  BROWN, 
AND  GREEN'S  CATALOGUE  OF  SE- 
COND-HAND ENGLISH  BOOKS. 


Tbia  day  Is  published.  Part  III.  for  1827-8, 
price  2s.  6cL 

A  CATALOGUE  of  OLD 
BOOKS;  comprising  Divinity  and 
Ecclesiastical  History  \  Topography,  Gene- 
ral History,  Biography,  Mathematics,  Early 
Plays,  &c.  ftc.  including  a  singular  collec- 
tion of  W.  H.  Ireland's  Sbakspeiian  Fabri- 
cations {  some  Interesting  Manuscripts  of 
the  late  John  Pimkerttm  (Author  of  many 
Works  relating  to  Scottish  History,  &c.)  j 
Nichols's  Bibliothec*  Topographica  Britan- 
oica;  Itepnard  the  Fos,  a  line  specimen  of 
Caston's  Printing ,  and  various  Works  re- 
lating to  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Egypt. 

•••  Part  II.  may  be  had,  price  2a.  «d.  i 
containing  Books  in  various  Languages, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  Printing  to  the 
present  time. 


Q 


LATIN  MADE  EAST. 

Jost  published.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  l8mo.  price 
4a.  each,  to  be  completed  in  4  vols. 

HORATII  FLACCI 

OPERA.  By  John  Stirling,  D.D. 
A  nT*r  edition,  critically  revised,  with  the 
Ordo  and  Translation  interlineaJly  arranged, 
on  the  plan  *of  Locke,  Montanus.  and  Du 
Marsais.  By  P.  A.  Nuttall,  LL.D.  With 
Preliminary  Dissertations. 

**  1 1  will  enable  the  •nia*tre«t#4  hi  dswirsl  H- 
teratarv  to  lora  an  idea  •(  Horace;  sod  »•  well 
cakalaied  to  be  hmAiI  lo  boy  •cholars,  and  e*en 
to  Idir  and  forKnfiU  kcboUrs  at  a  later  pciiod  of 
life."—  Ui.  G*ttlie.  "^ 

"  Stirling*  »  tks  ssost  sccsrsie  sad  aseral 
transUttou  whkb  has  rvrr  He*  a  Utd  before  the 
public."- JfW#  LUuiemt  bikiu^rapkf. 

Abo, 

JUVENAL'S  SATIRES,  10a.  6d. 
boards,  and  VIRGIL'S  BUCOLICS,  Ss.  6d. 
bound,  on  the  same  Plan. 

London :  printed  for  Thomas  Ward,  84. 
High  Holborn. 


U     ADT1BTI8EMENT8  comt»cr»»  wit*  LITBRATUBB,  FINE  ABT9,  fcc. 


Now  Publishing ,  Monthly,  price  It.  tt. 
Ane  ptperi  1»»  common, 

THE  BOTANIC  GA  RDEN, 
and  MAOAlINRof  FLOWKBING 
PLANTS.  cultlrtUd  In  the  open  tlr  in 
Great  Britain.  Bach  number  contain*  Four 
exquisitely  coloured  Figure*  of  Ornamental 
Plant*,  aeiected  for  their  beauty  and  utility 
In  the  formation  of  a  »lower  Garden,  their 
▼alne  in  the  ArU,  or  their  Medicinal  vir- 
tue« :  Ubular  view*  of  the»r  native  country, 
height,  time  of  flowering,  duration,  and 
date  of  Introduction  }  al»o,  their  systematic 
and  popular  names;  history,  qualities, 
modes  of  culture,  and  other  Interesting 
Information.    By  B.  Maund,  F.L.S. 

London:  published  by  Baldwin  and  Cra- 
dock,  PaUrnoater-Row. 

«,*  Twenty-four  Number*,  containing 
96  Planta,  form  a  volume  of  the  greatest 
beauty,  with  an  elegant  title  page  engraved 
on  steel  j  price  11. 17s.  large,  or  11.  ft*,  small 
paper. 

No.  37  trat  published  Jan.  lat,  1838. 

The  ▼arlou*  flattering  notice*  contained 
In  the  London  Review*,  bear  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  cheapness,  the  utility,  and  the 
superior  execution  of  thi*  Interesting  work. 


THE  8TAFFOBD  GALLERY, 

AT  A  VERT  RRDOCtD  FR1CB. 


LITERARY   PRESENTS    FOB  YOUNG 
PERSONS. 


In  Cabinet  Volume*,  price  ft*.  Go.  each, 

THE  SEASONS,  by  Thom- 
son j  THE  MINSTREL,  by  Bkat- 
tik  i  THE  TASK,  TABLE  TALK,  and 
Minor  Poems,  by  Cowraa  .Milton's 
PARADISE  LOST,  2  vols. ;  PARADISE 
REGAINED,  and  Minor  Poem*.  2  vols.; 
THE  SHIPWRECK,  by  Falconrr,  and 
the  POEMS  of  Goldsmith  and  Gray,  each 
▼oiume  embellished  with  Six  Engravings, 
from  the  design*  of  Mr.  Westall  ,  aud  to- 
gether forming  the  mo*t  une*ceptlonable, 
elegant,  and  appropriate  volume*  hitherto 
offered  a*  Presents  for  Young  Person*. 

YOUNG'S  NIGHT  THOUGHTS. 

completing  the  Poetical  Serie*.  with  Ten 
Engravings.  I*  just  published,  9s.  bds. 

•  -•  Small  Octavo  Edition*  of  the  above 
may  also  be  had,  and  are  generally  kept,  In 
elegant  bindings,  by  the  most  respectable 
booksellers  In  the  United  Kingdom ;  as  al*o 
of  Rasselas  price  7*.  «d.  boards ;  Elltaheth, 
7*  0d.  j  Mason  on  Self  Knowledge,  7*.  6d. ; 
Paul  and  Virginia  j  Dr.  Gregory**  Legacy  \ 
Mr*,  dispone**  Letters;  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield;  Lord  Bacon'*  Essays,  each  8s.; 
Burns'  Poems  and  Songs,  2  vols.  18s.  ;  and 
Sturm's  Reflections,  4  vols,  price  11.  10*.  in 
boards. 

London :  Published  by  John  Sharpe,  Pic- 
cadilly, and  the  other  Proprietors. 


F ENGRAVINGS  of  the  most 
\j  Noble  the  MARQUIS  of  STAF- 
FORD'S COLLECTION  of  PICTURES, 
arranged  according  to  Schools,  and  In 
Chronological  Order;  with  Remarks  on 
each  Picture,  by  W.  Y.  Ottlbt,  Baq. 
F.S.A.  and  P.  W.  Tom  a  ins,  Esq. 

The  remaining  Stock  of  this  Splendid 
Work  having  been  purchased  of  the  As- 
signee* of  Messrs.  Hunt,  Robinson,  and  Co. 
tne  Public  are  most  respectfully  informed, 
that  Copies  may  be  obtained,  for  a  limited 
period,  at 

The  following  very  reduced  Price*: 

Prints,  4 vol*,  folio,  hf. -bd.  uncut,  12L 12*. 
—Published  at  351.  14*. 

India  Proof*,  4  vols,  folio,  hf.*bd.  uncut, 
311.  10*.— Published  at  711.  *s. 

Coloured  and  Mountkd,  with  the  Letter- 
press sewed,  621.  10*.-  Published  at 
1711.  14*. 

The  Work  contains  291  Engravings  (be- 
sides 13  Plans  of  the  Rooms),  executed  i* 
the  line-manner  by  Finden,  FHtler,  C. 
Heath,  Schiavonettl,  Tomkin*,  Neagie. 
MlUn,  J.  Wright,  Milton,  A.  Smith,  Elisa- 
beth and  Letltia  Byrne,  Dauthemare, 
Warren,  Landseer,  Bomney,  Wortbington, 
Plccart,  and  other  eminent  Artists. 

%•  Only  a  limited  number  was  printed, 
after  which  the  whole  of  the  Copper-plate* 
were  destroyed  In  the  presence  of  Sir  Peter 
Pole.  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess,  and  Edw. 
Down,  E«q.  according  to  the  term*  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  (57  Geo.  III.  c.  61,) 
granted  to  Mr.  Tomkin*  for  the  Disposal  of 
his  Gallery  by  Lottery.  The  Public  are 
therefore  *ecured  against  inferior  Impres- 
sions of  the  Plates ;  and  the  value  of  the 
remaining  Copies  Is  greatly  enhanced,  as 
there  can  be  no  possibility  of  ever  procur- 
ing other  Set*  after  the  disposal  of  those 
now  on  hand. 

London:  sold  by  Samuel  Leigh,  16» 
Stiand;  where  Copies  In  elegant  Bindings 
may  be  procured. 

Order*  for  the  Work  received  by  all 
Bookseller*  In  Town  and  Country. 


A  TREATISE  upon  the  PRO- 
CEEDINGS to  be  adopted  by  MEM- 
BERS In  conducting  PRIVATE  BILLS 
through  the  House  of  Commons  with  Ob- 
servations npon  their  Powers  and  Duties  in 
relation  to  such  BlUs.  By  Thomas  Mocl- 
din  SH«awooD,  (of  the  Inner-Temple,> 
Parliamentary  Agent. 

London.  Printed  for  the  Author;  and 
sold  by  Evan*,  Pail-Mall  j  Cadell,  Strand  * 
Hatchard,  Piccadilly  ,  Ridgway,  Piccadilly* 
and  Butterworth,  Fleet-Street. 


■ 
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WORKS  ON  DOMESTIC  AND  RURAL 
ECONOMY, 

Printed  for  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown, 
and  Green,  London* 


REECE'S 
MEDICAL  GUIDE  IMPROVED. 

THE  MEDICAL  GUIDE; 
for  the  ate  of  the  Clergy,  Head*  of 
Families,  and  Seminaries,  and  Junior  Prac- 
titioners. By  Richard  Rbkcm,  M.D. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
ice.  A  new  Edition,  being  the  15th,  consi- 
derably enlarged,  price  12s.  In  bd*. 

This  Edition,  which  has  been  nearly  re- 
written,  Is  divided  Into  two  parts.  The 
first,  a  Modern  Dispensatory,  embraces,  be- 
sides the  Medicines  ordinarily  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  Diseases,  all  the  new  Re- 
medies which  experience  has  proved  to  pos- 
sess valuable  medicinal  virtues,  with  a  se- 
lection of  about  one  hundred  Prescriptions 
of  approved  efficacy  j  the  best  known  means 
of  treating  cases  of  emergency— a*  poisons, 
suspended  animation,  burns,  scalds,  fits, 
&c. ;  a  dissertation  on  Diet  *  a  description 
of  several  new  apparatus  employed  in  Me- 
dicine, «cc.  &c.  The  second  part  comprises 
a  practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  Inclden  • 
tal  to  the  human  race ;  with  the  distinguish- 
ing symptoms,  and  the  most  effectual  means 
of  prevention  and  treatment,  adapted  to 
different  temperaments  and  stages  of  the 
malady,  Interspersed  with  cautionary  re- 
marks :  to  which  is  added,  an  Appendix,  on 
the  Management  of  Children,  as  to  diet, 
clothing,  exercise,  Ac.  and  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  infantile  disease*. 

THE  GOOD  NURSE;  or,  HinU 
on  the  Management  of  the  Sick  and  Ly- 
lr.g-ln  Chamber  and  Nursery.  Second  Edi- 
tion, with  Additions  and  Recommendatory 
Letters  from  Sir  Astley  CoopeT,  Dr.  Babing-  i 
ton,  Dr.  Paris,  Dr.  Lister,  &c.  Dedicated 
by  permission  to  Mrs.  Fry.  Price  Ss.  with 
a  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

m  Preparing  for  the  Press,  by  the  tame 
Author,  "  Th«  Good  Houskwifk." 

DOMESTIC  DUTIES;  or, Instruc- 
tions to  Young  Married  Ladies  on  the  Ma- 
nagement of  their  Households,  and  the 
Regulation  of  their  Conduct  In  the  various 
Relations  and  Duties  of  Married  Life.  By 
Mrs.  William  Parks*.  In  1  vol.  12mo. 
2d  Edition,  lOs.fid.  bd*. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  and 
COOKERY  for  Rich  and  Poor :  the  whole 
composed  with  the  utmost  attention  to 
Health,  Economy,  and  Elegance.  By  a 
Ladv.  In  1  thick  vol.  l2mo.  price  »s.  bds. 
or  10s.  bound  and  lettered. 

The  ART  of  FRENCH  COOKERY. 
By  A.  B.  Brwvilliess.  Restaurateur, 
Paris.  2d  Edition,  in  1  v«»l.  12mo.  7*.  bd*. 
printed  uniformly  with  the    ••  Domestic 

COOKBBY." 

ADVICE  to  a  NOBLEMAN  on 
the  manner  in  which  hi»  Children  should  be 
Instructed  on  the  PIANOFORTE.  3d  Edit, 
tn  18m  >.  gilt  leaves,  8s.  sewed. 

[EDINBURGH  REVIEW-No.  ».] 


REMARKS  on  the  PRESENT 
SYSTEM  of  ROAD-MAKING,  with  Obser- 
vations deduced  from  Practice  and  Experi- 
ence ;  with  a  view  to  the  Revlsiou  of  the  ex- 
isting Laws.  By  John  Loudon  M'Adav, 
Esq.  General  8nrveyor  of  the  Roads  in  the 
Bristol  District.  In  8vo.  bth  Edit.  7s.  fid.  bda. 

By  ibe  usm  Author, 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  MA- 
NAGEMENT of  TRUSTS  for  the  Care  of 
Turnpike-Roads.    In  8vo.  6«.  bds. 

The  ART  of  VALUING  RENTS 
and  TILLAGES,  and  the  Tenant's  Right  on 
entering  and  qulttiog  Farms,  explained  by 
several  Specimens  of  Valuations,  and  Re- 
marks on  the  Cultivation  pursued  on  Soils 
In  different  Situations.  Adapted  to  the  use 
of  Landlord^,  Land  Agents,  Appraisers, 
Farmers,  and  Tenants.  By  J.  8.  Bavldon, 
Land  Agent  and  Appraiser.  Id  Edit.  8vo.  7a. 
bds.  with  the  Plan  of  a  Farm  of  252  Acres. 

A  VIEW  of  the  PRESENT  STATE 

of  the  SALMON  and  CHANNEL  FISH- 
ERIES, and  of  the  Statute  Laws  by  which 
they  are  regulated.    By  J.  Comnish,  Esq. 

In  Bvo.  6s.  6d.  bds. 

• 

An  EASY  COURSE  of  DOMES- 
TIC EDUCATION  i  comprising  a  Series 
of  Elementary  Treatises  on  the  various 
Branches  of  Juvenile  Instruction,  with  Ad- 
vice to  Parents  and  Tutors.  For  the  use  of 
Families  and  Schools.  22  vols.  iSmo.  in  a 
case,  91. 13s.  fld.  or  each  separately. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  to 
render  the  ART  of  BREWING  more  easy  ; 
wherein  is  exemplified  the  Method  of  Brew- 
ing the  several  Sorts  of  Malt  Liquor  most 
generally  esteemed.  The  whole  rendered 
familiar  for  the  Public  or  Private  Brewer. 
By  C.  N.  Hay  man.  Common  Brewer.  2d 
Edit.  12mo.  with  an  Engraving,  4s.  6U  bds. 

ADVICE  to  YOUNG  MOTHERS 
on  the  Physical  Education  of  Children.  By 
a  Gbandmothkr.    1  vol.  12mo.  7s.  6d.  bds. 

An  ESSAY  on  the  BENEFICIAL 
DIRECTION  of  RURAL  EXPENDITURE. 
By.  R.  A.  Slanev,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law. 
1  vol.  12mo.  6s.  6d.  bds. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  DAMM'S   GREEK 
LEXICON. 


This  day  is  published,  In  1  vol.  4to.  price 
81.  8*.  bds. 

NOVUM  LEXICON GR/E- 
CUM,  Etymologicum  et  Reale ;  col 
pro  Basl  substrata:  sunt  Coucordantise  et 
Elucidationes  Homeric*  et  Pindarics*. 
Auctore  C.  T.  Damn.  Editio  de  Novo  iu- 
structa;  voces  nempe  omnes  prsestans, 
primo,  ordine  Llterarum  explicate,  deinde 
famtltls  Etymologtcls  dispositas,  curs  J.  M. 
Duncan. 

Printed  for  Geo.  Cowle  and  Co.  Poultry 
and  James  Duncan,  Paternoster-row. 
c 
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New  Worln  Juet  published  by  Hunt  and 
Clarke,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden: 
and  aold  by  Sutherland,  Edinburgh) 
Orl An,  Glasgow  i  ft  Wakeman,  Dabllo. 

A  PILGRIMAGE    in     EU- 
ROPB  and   NORTH  AMERICA; 

leading  to  the  Discovery  of  the  Source*  of 
Bloody  River  and  the  Mississippi.  By  J. 
C.  Hkltaami,  E»q.  In  2  vola.  8?o.  with 
Portrait,  and  numerous  Plates,  Plans,  Maps, 
Ac.  price  II.  Us.  fid.  bds. 

The  LIFE  of  NAPOLEON  BUO- 
NAPARTE. By  William  Hazlitt.  In 
Svo.  price  11.  10s.  bds.  The  Two  First  of 
Four  Volumes. 

The  OMENTAL  MISSIONARY; 
being  some  Account  of  a  Minion,  under- 
taken with  a  View  to  the  Propagation  of 
Christian  Knowledge  In  Arabia,  and  on  the 
Banks  of  the  Euphrates,  during  the  Tears 
1824-6.  By  the  Rev.  C.  'udbin.  In  1  vol. 
small  8vo.  price  10s.  64.  bds. 

A  NEW  YKAR»S  GIFT. 
In  1  volume  13mo.  price  7s.  bds. 

The  CHILDREN'S  FIRE  SIDE; 
being  a  Series  of  amusing  Tales,  by  a 
Mother  to  her  own  Children,  consisting  of 
M  The  Smugglers— The  Shipwreck— Town 
and  Country -The  Witch— and  Disobedi- 
ence, or  the  Young  Spanish  Soldier."  (The 
latter  Tale  contains  the  Notes  of  an  origi- 
nal Spanish  Melody.)  By  Isabslla  Jam 
Towbbs. 

HAMILTONIAN  SYSTEM. 
Now  ready  for  Delivery,  I  vol.  8vo.  12s.  bds. 

The  ANABASIS  of  XENOPHON. 
The  First  Two  Books  with  a  Doable  Trans- 
lation, for  the  Use  of  Students  on  the 
Hamiltonlan  System.  The  Two  Transla- 
tions and  the  Greek  Text  are  repeated  se- 
parately, for  the  purpose  of  Exercising 
Learners. 

Upon  tbe  Muae  plan. 

The  HISTORY  of  ROME,  by  Eu- 
tropius.  With  a  Double  Translation. 
In  Svo.  price  10a.  in  bds. 

The  HISTORY  of  CHARLES  the 
TWELFTH,  by  Voltairb.  The  first 
Three  Books  with  a  Double  Translation. 
With  Notes,  and  a  Preface  explaining  the 
Object  and  Use  of  the  Double  Translation. 
In  2  vols.  8vo.  price  16s.  In  bds. 

*»*  The  two  First  Books,  with  the 
Double  Translation,  may  be  had  in  1  vol. 
8vo.  prloeSs.  In  bds. 

The  CATO  MAJOR  and  LjEUUS 
of  CICERO.  On  the  same  plan,  Svo.  price 
7s.  fid.  in  bds. 

+»*  Either  Treatise  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, price  4a.  In  bds. 

The  followi ng  will  be  ready  in  the  Month 
of  January. 

A  SELECTION  from  various  ITA- 
LIAN AUTHORS.    1  vol.  8vo.  10s. 

A  SELECTION  from  various  GER- 
MAN AUTHORS.    1  vol.  8vo.  10s. 

A  compendia!*  ITALIAN  GRAM- 
MAR, by  Radio,  hi  published,  price  4e. 


This  day  la  pubHsbed,  very  handsesjeh; 
printed.  In  o  vols.  8vo.  price  81. 13s.  bds. 

THE      MISCELLANEOUS 
PROSE  WORKS  of  SIR  WALTER 
8COTT,  Bart,  now  first  collected. 

Contrwt*  :— Vol.  I.  Life  of  Dryden — II. 
Life  of  Swift.  —  III.  Memoir  of  Samoel 
Richardson,  Henry  Fielding,  Tobias  Smol- 
lett,  Richard  Cumberland,  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
Samuel  Johnson,  Laurence  Sterne.  Henry 
Mackensle,  Horace  Walpole.  Clara  Reeve, 
Mrs.  Ann  Radcliffe,  Alain  Rene  Le  Sage, 
Charles  Johnstone,  Robert  Bag*.— IV.  Me- 
moir of  Cliarlotte  Smith,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
John  Leyden,  Miss  Anna  Seward,  Daniel 
De  Foe,  Henry  Duke  of  Burcleugh  and 
Qoeensberry,  Lord  Somerrille,  King  George 
Third,  Lord  Byron,  the  Duke  of  York.— V. 
Paul's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,  Abstract  ef 
the  Eyrbiggia  Saga.— VI.  Essay  on  Chiralrr, 
Romance,  and  the  Drama. 

The  LIFE  of  NAPOLEON  BUO- 
NAPARTE,  Emperor  of  the  French  ;  with 
apRBLiMiN\ar  View  of  the  Frkvcr  Revo- 
lution. By  the  Author  of  •*  WAVBRLtT," 
&c.  The  Second  Edition,  in  9  Vols,  pott 
8vo.  41. 14s.  fid.  Bds. 

TALES  and  ROMANCES  of  the 
Author  of  Wavbrlbt,  containing  "  St, 
Roman's  Wbll,"  "  Rkdwauntlet,'* 
"  Talks  or  Tint  Cru8adkr«,"  and 
••  Woodstock,"  with  Vignette  Titles,  in 
9  Vols.  12mo.  81.  7s.  fid.  Bds.  printed  uni- 
formly with,  and  in  continuation  of,  the 
former  aeries  In  3ft  Vols.  12mo. 

The  same  In  7  Vols.  8vo.  41.  4f .  Bds.  in 
continuation  of  the  former  series  In  25  Vols. 
Svo. 

Printed  for  Longman,  Rees,  Orme.  Brown, 
and  Green,  Paternoster-Row  $  and  CadeU 
and  Co.  Edinburgh. 

Just  published,  price  5s.  Volume  V.  of 
LIMBIRD'8  EDITION  OF  THE 

BRITISH    NOVELIST, 
containing  ZELUCO  and  EDWARD, 
by  Dr.  Moorb. 

The  following  NowU  are  already  pmWshei* 
ami  may  be  purchased  separately, 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  lOd. 

The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  8s.  6d. 

Mackeni ie*s  Man  of  Feeling,  fid. 

Rasselaa,8d. 

Paul  and  Virginia,  fid. 

The  Old  English  Baron,  Sd. 

The  Castle  of  Otranto.  fid. 

The  Romance  of  the  Forest,  Is.  Sd. 

Almoran  and  Hamet,  fid. 

Elisabeth,  or  the  Exiles  of  Siberia,  fid. 

Nature  and  Art,  8d. 

Tbe  Italian,  2s. 

A  Simple  Story,  Is.  4d. 

The  Castles  of  Athiln  *  Dnnbavne,  fid. 

Sicilian  Romance,  Is. 

The  Man  of  the  World,  Is. 

Zeluco,  by  Dr.  Moore,  2s. 

Joseph  Andrews,  Is.  fid. 

Humphrey  Clinker,  Is.  Sd. 

Edward,  by  Dr.  Moore,  2s.  *d. 

J.  Ltmblrd,  148,  Strand,  London,  and  afl 
Booksellers. 
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Boost  taanfty  fttatod  for  tb«  Uwiwaarrr 

Of  OXVOB»,  BStk*  CLABBltDOH  PBBW*. 

Sold  by  J.  Parker,  Oxford  j  and  by  Messrs. 
Payne  and  Foes,  Pall  Mall,  London, 

M  Umflmwing  FHcm  In  She**  ? 

BULL'S  WORKS,  collected 
and  revised  by  the  Rev.  E.  Burrow, 
with  Nelson's    Life.     7  vols.  8vo.    1827. 

BURTON'S  TESTIMONIES  of  the 
Antl-Nlceue  Fathers  to  the  Divinity  of 
Christ.    1826.    8vo.  10s. 

CHANDLER'S  TRAVELS  in 
GREECE  and  A8*A  MINOR,  with  plates, 
2  vols.  8vo.  1825.  17s. 

CLARENDONS  HISTORY  of 
the  REBELLION,  with  the  suppressed 
Passages,  and  Notes  by  Wabbubton,  &c. 
8  vols.  8vo.  1826.  31.  6a.  t  lane  paper,  101. 

CLARENDON'S  LIFE,  and  CON- 
TINUATION,  with  the  suppressed  Pas. 
sages.  8  vols.  pvo.  •  large  paper,  41.  j  small 
paper,  11.  10s. 

"lie  CLERGYMAN'S  INSTRUC- 
TOR, or  a  Collection  of  Tracts  on  the  Mi- 
nisterial Duties.    8vo.  1827.  6s.  6d. 

CLINTON'S  FASTI  HELLENICI. 
The  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology  of 
Greece,  from  the  LVth  to  the  CXXIVth 
Olympiad.  Second  Edit,  with  Additions, 
1827.  4to.  11.  8s.  6d. 

COTTON'S  TYPOGRAPHICAL 
GAZETTEER.  1825.  8vo.  8s. 

CRAMER'S  GEOGRAPHICAL 
and  HISTORICAL  DESCRIPTION  of 
ANCIENT  ITALY,  with  a  Map  of  Italy, 
nod  Plan  of  Rome.  2  vols.  8 to.  1828.  11. 10s. 

2  vols.  8vo.  without  the  Map,  11. 

Map  on  two  Sheets,  15s. 

FORMULARIES  of  FAITH  set 
forth  by  the  King's  Authority  daring  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VI 1 1.  1825.  6Nro.8s.8d. 

SCO  IT'S  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  and 
WORKS.    8  vols.  8vo.  1826.  21.5s. 

HOMERI  ODYSSEA  cam  ScboliU 
Veteribus.  Accedant  Batracboayomechla, 
Hymnl,  Fragmenta.  2  vols.  8vo.  1827.  14s. 
Urge  paper.  21.  2s. 

NOVUM  TESTAMENTUM.  Ac- 
cednnt  Parallels  S.  Scrlptarst  Loea  necnon 
Vetera  Bvangetlonun  et  Eplstolaram  Cnpi- 
tnla  et  Canones  Ensebii.  12me.  1827.  7a.  6d. 

SYLLOGE  CONFESSIONUM  sob 
tempus  Reforssandst  BccleslsB  editarumr 
videlicet,  Professio  Fidel  Tridentlna,  Con- 
fesaio  Helvetica,  Augustses,  Saxonies,  Bel  - 
glca.  Snbjiciontnr  Catechlsmus  Heldel- 
oergeaala  et  Oanooes  Synodl  Dordrech- 
tan*.    8vo.  1827.  7s.  8d. 

In  th*  Prtts, 

Borbery's  Works. 

Burnet's  History  of  tan  Resermatton, 
aamy  8vo. 

Index  GrsecHatis  Oratornm  Attfcorum. 

The  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to- 
gether with  his  Life. 

Cramer's  OeograpWeal  and  Btetorleal 
Daacffptfton  of  Greece. 


This  day  la  published,  tn  8Vo.  5s.  6d.  bds. 

A  TOUR  through  Parts  of  the 
UNITED  STATES  and  CANADA. 
By  a  Britisb  Subject. 

Printed  for  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown, 

and  Green,  London. 
By  whoa  will  be  pobli»**J  In  s  few  days,  Id  Sto. 

A  TOUR  in  ITALY  and  SICILY. 
By  L.  Sim  own,  Aathor  of  "A  Tour  In 
Swltsermnd.4'  w  Residence  In  Great  Bri- 
tain," Ac. 


In  the  Press,  the  Second  Edit.  Price  2s.  of 

AN  ADDRESS  to  ENG- 
LISH PROTESTANTS  on  their 
Duties  towsrds  their  Fellow  .Countryman 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  By  the  Rev. 
Edwin  Jacob,  A.M.  Rector  of  St.  Pancrse, 
Chichester  *  late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christ! 
College,  Oxford. 

Printed  for  the  Author ;  and  sold  by  C. 
and  J.  Rivington,  St.  PauPs  Church  Yard, 
and  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall. 


Speedily  will  be  published, 

A  Volume  of  SERMONS, 
by  the  Rev.  Jambs  Proctkr,  A.M. 
Fell.  Pet.  Coll.  Cambridge,  late  Curate  of 
Bentley,  Hants,  and  Assistant  Minister  of 
Farnham,  Surrey. 

Printing  for  J.  Hatchard  and  Son,  187, 
Piccadilly. 


Just  publiahed,  17s.  6d.  bound, 

ANTHON'S  EDITION  OP 
LRMPRIERE'S  CLASSICAL  DIC- 
TIONARY. The  Third  Edition.  Re- 
edited  by  K.  H.  Barker,  M.A.  Trio.  Col. 
Cam.  With  the  exteuatve  and  valuable 
corrections,  improvements,  and  additions, 
above  4000  in  number,  indicated  by  brackets, 
and  (with  Antmon's  knowledge  and  ap- 
probation) Introduced  from  the  sixth  Ame- 
rican edition  published  by  C.  Axtmow,  Esq. 
Adjunct  Professor  ef  Languacee  and  An- 
cient Geography  in  Colombia  College,  New 
York.  To  which  Is  subjoined,  by  the  pre- 
sent Editor,  an  Atmwnix  of  various  matter, 
extracted  from  several  Books. 

Printed  for  the  EdHor,  and  published  by 
J.  Bonn,  Henrietta-street,  Coveut-garden. 

£ 

Just  published,  price  8s.  6d.  bound  In  shp. 

THE  LOOKING  GLASS 
for  the  MIND  i  or,  Intellectual 
Mirror.  Betag  an  elegant  collection  of  the 
most  delightful  little  Stories  and  interesting 
Tales,  chiefly  translated  from  that  much- 
admired  work,  L'Aml  dea  Knfans,  with  74 
cots,  on  wood,  by  Bewick.    17lh  Edition. 

Printed  for  John  Harris  j  G.  B.  Whlttalrev  % 
Harvey  and  Dartoni  Longman  and  Co.; 
J.  and  C  Rhrlngton  j  T7  Cadell »  R.  8. 
Kirby;  Baldwin  and  Co,;  Hamilton  A  Co., 
J.  Sorter)  Slmpkin  and  Co.j  J.  Nttnnj 
R.  Scheley ;  and  Pools  and  Edwards. 
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NEW  CARICATURES, 

Just  published,  by  Thos.  M'Lean,  36,  Hay- 
market,  London. 


POLITICAL  CARICATURE9. 

A  Change  in  the  Head  of  Affair*.  3s. 

Triumph  or  Mart,  or  The  Wellington  Pad- 
ding.    2s. 

The  Prim*  Lobster.    2s. 

The  Notorious  News  Hawker,  or  a  Foil  and 
True  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Navarino. 
2s.  6d. 

The  Great  Fop  and  his  Playthings.   2s. 

Sailors  on  Shore  at  Navarino.    2s. 

Tria  Juncta  in  Uno,  or  The  Turkey  in  Dan- 
ger.   2s. 

HUMOROUS  CARICATURES. 

Locomotion,  or  Walking  by  Steam,  Dec.  2*. 
Paul  Pry  m  the  Magaxln  des  Modes. 
Hope  told  a  Flattering  Tale.  2s. 
The  Disappointment.    2s. 
The  Dress  Circle.    2s. 
Morning,  Noon,  and  Night.    2s. 
An  Election  Ball.    2s. 
Returned  from  the  Ball.    2s. 
The  Bustle.    2s. 

Four  Ways  of  Getting  a  Living.    2s. 
Row  Buck  and  Dear.    2s. 
La  Poole.    2s. 
March  of  Morality.    2s. 
March  of  Intellect.    2s. 
Multum  in  Parvo.    2s. 
Liston  as  Bowbell  in  the  Illustrious  Stran- 
ger.   4  Plates,  7s.  6d. 

The  following   NEW    CARICATURES, 

lately  published,  price  2s.  each. 
Tory  Band. 

Funeral  of  Tory  Principles. 
This  is  no  Caricature. 
A  Great  Captain's  Soliloquy. 
Lament  of  Lord  Bags. 
Diogenes  in  Search  of  an  Honest  Ministry. 
The  Broom  Sold. 

The  Head  Watchman  of  the  Treasury. 
Riding  a  Roe  Buck. 
A  Sketch  at  St.  Alban*s. 
The  Wedding-Day;  ditto. 
The  Play-Thing  ;  ditto. 
Welcome  Home. 
Kissing  Hands. 
The  City  Address. 
The  Cunning  Man  of  Harrow. 
Giving— Taking— Begging— Stealing. 
The  Back  basket. 
Monstrosities— Winter  of  1827. 

Ditto         Summer  of  1827. 
Meeting  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Benighted 

Irish.    Price  2s.  6d. 
The  Steam  Boat. 
The  Church  in  Danger. 
A  Pair  of  Fashionables. 
Puff,  Puff.  Puffing. 
Modern  Peeping  Toms. 
A  Wellington  Boot,  or  The  Head  of  the 

Army. 
Pitch -In-the- Hole  Scene  (Windsor). 
King  Henry  IV.  ditto,  ditto. 
Two  Happiest  Men  Alive,  ditto. 
Funeral  of  the  City  Watch-boxes. 
Old  Harry  m  the  Biike- house. 
A  Hint  to  Country  Gentlemen. 
Irons  in  the  Fire. 

New  Caricatures  published  monthly,  and 
a 'large  General  Collection  constantly  kept 
on  Sale* 

A  liberal  Allowance  to  the  Trade. 


NEW  MUSIC.—"  I  Khould 
very  much  like  to  know,"  a  Ballsd, 
sung  with  the  greatest  applause  by  Miss  Love, 
composed  by  G.  W.  Reeve ;  2s.  "  Wbea 
Cupid  first  to  Scotland  came,**  sung  by  kins 
Love,  composed  by  Reere  ;  2«.  M  The  Bee 
and  the  Butterfly,  or  Who'd  be  a  Butterfly  f" 
in  answer  to  "  I'd  be  a  Butterfly,"  by 
Reeve;  2s.  ••  Alice  Gray,"  a  beautittxl 
Ballad,  composed  by  Reeve  ;  'it.  "  Paul 
Pry's  Quadrille*,"  by  C.  ArnolJ  :  id  Edit. 
3s.  **  Chivers's  celebrated  Caledonian 
Quadrilles}"  3d  Edit,  with  his  oiigmal 
Figures,  Book  I.  and  II.,  each  3*. :  No.  111. 
is  in  the  Press.  "  The  Steam  Boat,**  Direr- 
tlm.  by  G.  H.  Nixon;  3s. 

London  :  Bedford  Repository,  Sohe- 
square.— Edinburgh :  Mortimer  and  Co.; 
Purdie. 


Published  this  day,  In   1  thick  vol.  12mo. 
7s.  6U  boards,  the  Third  Edition  of 

THE  COOK  and  HOUSE- 
WIFE'S  MANUAL;  in  which  are 
given  a  Compendium  of  French  Cookery,  a 
New  System  of  Fashionable  Confectionary, 
a  Selection  of  Cheap  Dishes,  and  above  2U0 
Additional  Receipts.  By  Mrs.  Maboabbt 
Dods,  of  the  Cleikum  Inn,  St.  Ronan's. 

•«•  The  rapid  advance  of  the  culinary  art 
in  England,  particularly  since  a  free  inter- 
course with  the  Continent  has  naturalised 
the  better  parts  of  French  gastronomy,  has 
for  some  time  past  made  a  new  system  of 
English  cookery,  raited  to  the  progressive 
state  of  the  art,  highly  desirable.  Tu  the 
combination  and  selection  of  the  best  modes 
of  modern  cookery,  as  practised  by  the 
skilful  and  admired  by  the  fashionable  at 
home,  or  adopted  by  them  from  the  French 
kitchen,  the  )uibllshers  are  as  much  disposed 
to  attribute  the  success  of  the  Cook  and 
Housbwipb's  Manual,  as  to  it*  literary 
merits ;  and  they  venture  to  think,  that  on 
examination  It  Will  be  found  at  least  as  use- 
ful and  instructive,  a*  It  has  been  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  lively  and  inge- 
nious. 

Printed  for  G.  B.  Whittaker,  London ; 
Bell  and  Bradfhte,  and  .Oliver  and  Boyd, 
Edinburgh  j  Robertson  and  Atkinson,  Glas- 
gow ;  and  Wm.  Curry,  Jun.  and  Co.  Dublin. 


Just  published, 

MR.  MARTIN'S  TWO 
NEW  PRINTS— •«  The  Ascent  of 
Elijah"— ••  Christ  Tempted  in  the  Wilder- 
ness"— designed  and  engraved  in  Me**o- 
tinto,  byJoHN  MAKTiN,E*q.  Prints  10s.  6d.» 
Proofs,  15s.;  and  Proofs  on  India  Paper, 
21s.  each. 

"  Can  we  rive  a  higher  prsiae  to  these  clever 
Engravings,  titan  by  atowiog  (hat  they  remiod  m 
at  omcc  oi  Saivator  Ro»a  sod  Rembrandt !" 

Atkrmemm,  AT*.  I  ; 

Published  by  S.  Prowett,  W,  Pall  Mall. 
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THE  FINE  ARTS. 


THE    FOLLOWING 

SUPERIOR  WORKS  ON  THE  ART  OF  DRAWING 

▲RE    PUBLISHED    BY 

S.  4  J.  FULLER, 

AT   THEIR    TEMPLE   OF    FANCY,    34,   RATQBOKB-PLACE* 


CIPRIANI  RUDIMENTS 
for  Drawing  the  Human  Figure.  En- 
graved by  Francis  Bartoloisi.  Parts 
I.  &  II.  at  11.  Is.  each. 

A  TREATISE  on  LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING  and  EFFECT  in  WATER 
COLOURS  (dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
the  Marchioness  of  Stafford),  from  the  first 
Rudiment*  to  the  finished  Picture.  With 
Examples  in  Outline  Effect  and  Colouring, 
In  a  Series  of  Fifty-fix  Plates.  By  David 
Cox,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Water 
Colour  Painters.  This  work  is  printed  on 
large  wore  folio  royal  paper.  Half- bound, 
Price  51. 10s. 

The  YOUNG  ARTISTS  COM- 
PANION.  or  Drawing-Book  of  Studies  and 
Landscape  Embellishments:  comprising  a 
great  Variety  of  the  most  picturesque  Ob  • 
jects  in  the  various  Compositions  of  Land- 
scape Sceuery,  arranged  as  progressive 
Lessons,  treating  on  flight,  Shadow,  Effect, 
and  Colouring.  In  a  Series  of  Sixty-four 
Plates  By  David  Cox.  Half-bound,  gilt, 
add  lettered,  Price  21. 2s. 

PROGRESSIVE  LESSONS  in 
LANDSCAPE  for  YOUNG  BEGINNERS, 
In  a  Series  of  Twenty-four  Plates.  By 
David  Cox.    Price  1L  4s. 

A  SERIES  of  large  CHALK  EN- 
GRAVED HEADS,  delineating  the  various 
Passions  of  the  Soul,  and  the  Anatomy  of 
the  Human  Face.  By  Hrnrv  Sinolbtom, 
Esq.  Folio  super-royal,  price  21.  5s.  plain, 
and  41.  10s.  In  colours. 

A    PRACTICAL     ESSAY     ON 

FLOWER  PAINTING,  exemplified  in  a 
Series  of  Twenty- four  Plates,  containing 
Instruction  in  the  Neutral  Tint  or  Indian 
Ink.  By  Edward  Pretty,  Drawing  Mas- 
ter to  Rngby  School.  Imperial  4to.  half 
bound,  gilt  and  lettered,  price  2L  12s.  6d. 

SPORTING  SKETCHES;  con- 
sisting of  subjects  relating  to  the  8ports  of 
the  Field,  as  Horses,  Dogs,  Live  and  Dead 
Game,  Wild  Fowl,  Shooting,  Fox  Hunting, 
Coursing,  Fishing.  The  whole  illustrative 
of  Landscape  Scenery.  By  H.  Axxxw.  In 
boards,  price  3L 


ALKEN'S  NEW  SKETCH  BOOK 
for  1825,  In  a  Series  of  Forty  Plates.  Royal 
4to.  in  boards,  price  11. 10s. 

RUDIMENTS  for  DRAWING  the 
HUMAN  FIGURE,  taken  from  Nature, 
and  some  of  the  finest  Specimens  of  the 
Antique,  from  Drawings  made  by  Hxnry 
Corbould,  Esq.  and  engraved  In  the  Chalk 
Line  by  Mr.  Charuks  Knioht.  This  work 
will  be  published  In  Four  Numbers,  price 
7s.  6d.  each. 

RUDIMENTS  for  DRAWING  the 
HORSE.  Sketched  from  Nature,  and 
drawn  on  Stone  by  Hknsy  Alrbn,  In  a 
Series  of  Twenty-four  Plates.    Price  16s. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  for  LAND- 
SCAPE  SCENERY.  By  Hbmry  Alrbn. 
Price  16s. 

The  BEAUTIES  and  DEFECTS  in 
the  FIGURE  of  the  HOR8F,  comparatively 
delineated  in  a  Series  of  Eighteen  coloured 
Engravings,  from  the  Peucil  of  Mr.  H. 
Alien  :  with  References  and  useful  In- 
struction to  Young  Purchasers,  or  to  those 
who  wish  to  pursue  the  Study  of  that  most 
noble  and  useful  Animal.    Price  18s. 

A  NEW   LITHOGRAPHIC 

DRAWING  BOOK,  in  a  Series  of  Pro- 
gressive  Lessons  in  Landscape,  adapted  for 
Young  Beginners,  in  Six  Numbers,  at  It. 
each,  by  Gborub  Harlby. 

A  NEW  LITHOGRAPHIC 
DRAWING  BOOK  of  RUSTIC  FIGURES 
for  illustrating  Landscape,  by  E.  Pcrckll, 
in  Six  Numbers,  at  Is.  each. 

The  above  Works  may  be  had  In  Num- 
bers, in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  pub* 
llshed. 

Sole  Agent  for  the  sale  of  the  Petit  Cow 
Her  des  Dames,  or  "  Journal  of  French 
Fashion,**  which  arrives  in  London  every 
Ten  Days,  Consisting  of  Two  Costumes  of 
the  last  Parisian  Taste.  Subscriptions  re- 
ceived by  S.  and  J.  Fuller,  at  15s.  per 
Quarter. 

8.  and  J.  Fcllrr  continue  to  publish 
New  Works  monthly,  and  have  always  on 
Sale  a  most  extensive  and  elegant  Collec- 
tion of  beautiful  Drawings  adapted  for  the 
Embellishment  of  the  Boudoir,  the  Album, 
and  Scrap  Book. 
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ESTABLISHED  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

LONGMAN,  *9K8,  ORME,  BROWN,  a*p  GREEN,  LONDON 


GEOGRAPHY. 

An  ATLAS   of    MODERN  GEOGRAPHY;    consisting  of  22 

coloured  Map*,  from  a  new  set  of  Plates,  corrected  to  1898,  witk  a  complete  laden 
of  aU  the  Names.    By  Dr.  BUTLER.   Price  18*.  half-bound. 


An  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT  GEO- 
GRAPHY,  consisting  of  91  coloured 
Maps,  with  a  complete  accentuated  la- 
des.   Price  19*.  half-bound. 


By  the  tunc  Author, 

OUTLINE  GEOGRAPHICAL 
COPY-BOOKS,  hi  too.  witk  the  Lines 
of  Latitude  and  Longitude  only.  In- 
tended a*  Practical  Exerciaea  for  the 
Pupil  to  nil  up,  from  Dr.  Butler*  At- 
lases of  ancient  and  Modern  Geogra- 
phy, and  designed  as  an  Accompani- 
ment. Price**,  each, ae wed;  or,?*.  Cd> 
together. 


A  SKETCH  of  MODERN  aad 

ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY,  for  the  naa 
of  Schools.  In  8*o.  the  9th  Edition, 
Price  8«.  Bds. 

In  the  present  edJtJaa  of  this  Hltfe  work,  tht 
Author  hat  niaiteaome  very  important  additions* 
chiefly  in  the  Modern  part  of  it. 


A  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  AN- 
CIENT and   MODERN  GEOGRAPHY, 

consisting  of  43  coloured  Maps,  and  two 
Indexes.    Price  1£.4«.  half-bound. 

•#•  The  Indexes,  now  for  the  flr*t  tune  ap- 
pended to  these  Atlsae*,  contain  the  latitsde 
aad  lonritade  of  nil  the  placet ;  and  In  that  of 
the  Ancient  Atlas,  the  qesnUUetare  also  Barked* 

OUTLINE  MAPS  of  AN- 
CIENT orography,  beta*  a  Selec- 
tion, by  Dr.  Butler,  from  D'Anvllle's 
Ancient  Atlas,  intended  as  Practical 
Exercisers  for  the  Pupil  to  III  up,  on 
Drawiug  Colombier.    In  folio.    10*.  6tf. 

An  EASY  GRAMMAR  of  GEOGRAPHY,  being  an  Introduction 

and  Companion  to  the  larger  Work  of  the  same  Antlior,  published  under  the  Title 
of  *•  Geography  on  a  popular  Plan,"  and  esteemed  the  most  practical  Work  of 
this  kind  extant.  By  the  Rev.  J.  GOLDSMITH.  A  new  Edition,  improved-  Illus- 
trated with  Views  of  the  principal  Capitals  of  the  World,  and  a  Variety  of  Maps* 
Ac.    Price  St,  ed.  bound. 

By  the  sans  Author, 

GEOGRAPHY  ona  POPULAR 
PLAN,  for  the  Use  of  SCHOOLS  and 
YOUNG  PERSONS,  containing  all  the 
interesting  and  amusing  Features  of 
Geographical  Knowledge,  and  calcu- 
lated to  convey  Instruction  by  Means 
of  the  striking  and  pleasing  Associa- 
tions produced  by  the  peculiar  Man- 


ners, Customs,  and  Charaetesw  otfaM 
Nations  and  Countries.  A  new  Edition, 
considerably  enlarged  and  ianwroved, 
illustrated  with  beautiful  Engravings, 
representing  the  Dresses,  Customs,  aid 
Habitations  of  all  Nations,  with  nume- 
rous Maps,  Ac.  Price  14*.  bound  mad 
lettered. 


PINKERTON'S  SCHOOL  ATLAS,  containing  21  Maps  neatly 

coloured.    Price  19*.  half-bound. 

A  COMPENDIUM  of  GEOGRAPHY,   for  the  Use  of  Schools, 

Private  Families,  and  those  who  study  this  necessary  Science.  By  RICHMAL  MANs> 
NALL,  Author  of  M  Historical  Question*,"  and  Edit.  In  ttmo,  corrected  so  tht 
present  Time,  »».  bound. 

GEOGRAPHY  for  YOUTH,  adapted  to  the  different  Classes  of 

Learners.  By  the  late  Rev.  JOHN  HARTLEY.  En  ISnjo.  (the  Thkrd  Edition), 
Price  ♦#.  trf.  bound* 

By  the  same  Asthor, 

OUTLINES  of  GEOGRAPHY,   I    ■»  *«ir0duc4iou  to  the  Geography  ft* 
the  First  Course  for  Children.    Being   «    Youth,  ad. 
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SCHOOL  BOOKS,  PRINTED   FOR  LONGMAN  AND   CO. 


A  New  TREATISE  or  the  USE  of  the  GLOBES ;  or,  a  Philoso- 
phical View  of  the  Bulk  and  Heavens;  comprehending  an  Account  of  the  Figure, 
Magnitude,  and  Motion  of  the  Earth;  with  the  natural  Changes  of  iu  8orface, 
caused  by  Floods,  Earthquakes,  Ac  designed  for  the  Instruction  of  Youth.  By 
THOMA8  KEITH.    In  I  vol.  Itmo.  with  Plates.    Sixth  Edition.    Price  «*%  Board*. 

By  the  ssrns  Asthor, 


A  SYSTEM  of  GEOGRAPHY, 
for  "the  U»e  of  School*,  on  an  entirely 
new  Plan,  in  which  the  recent  Altera- 


tions In  the  Division  of  the  Continent 
are  carefully  attended  to.  12mo.  6s. 
Boards. 


An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  GEOGRAPHY  of  the  NEW  TES- 

TAMENT;  comprising  a  summary  Chronological  and  Geographical  View  of  the 
Brents  recorded  respecting  the  Ministry  of  our  Saviour :  with  Questions  for  Exa- 
mination, and  an  accented  Index ;  principally  designed  for  the  Use  of  Young  Per* 
sons,  and  for  the  Sunday  Employment  of  Schools.  By  LANT  CARPENTER,  LL.  D. 
In  1  vol.  limo.  withjfapt.    ft*.  Bds.    The  Fifth  Edition, considerably  improved. 

INSTRUCTIVE   RAMBLES  through  London  and  its  Environs. 

By  Mrs.  HELME.    The  Sixth  Edition,  complete  in  one  vol.    Price  4t.  M.  bound. 

AFRICA  DESCRIBED  in  its  Ancient  and  Present  State,  including 

accounts  from  Bruce,  Ledyard,  Lucas,  Pnrk,  Salt,  Jackson,  Sir  F.  Heanikcr, 
Belsoni,the  Portuguese  Missionaries,  and  oikers,  down  to  the  Recent  Discoveries 
by  Major  Denham,  Dr.  Oudney,  and  Cnpt.  Clapperton.  Intended  for  the  use  of 
Young  Persons  and  Schools.   By  MRS.  HOFJUAND.    Uwo.  6s,  *d.  bds. 


HISTORY,  &c. 
HISTORICAL  and  MISCELLANEOUS  QUESTIONS   for  the 

Use  of  Young  People  ;  with  a  Selection  of  British  and  General  Biography,  Ac.    fljf 
RICHMAL  MANGNALL.    A  New  Edition,  in  l*mo.    Price  ft*,  bound. 

An  ABRIDGMENT  of  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY.  Adapted  to  the 

Use  of  Families  and  Schools,  with  appropriate  Questions  at  the  End  of  each  Section* 
By  the  Rer.  H.  I.  KNAPP,  A.  M.    In  I  vol.  l£mo.  Fifth  Edit.    Price  **.  64.  bound. 

ANNALS  of  the  REIGN  of  GEORGE  the   THIRD,  brought 

down  to  the  Period  of  his  Majesty's  Decease.    By  JOHN  AIKIN.  M.D.    Abridged 
for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  young  Persons.     In  13mo.    ««.  64.  bound. 

THE  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  related  in  Familiar  Conversa- 
tions, by  a  Father  to  his  Children.  By  ELIZABETH  IIF.LME.  Sixth  Edition. 
In  i  vols.  19mo.    9*.  bound. 

LETTERS  on  FRENCH  HISTORY,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to 

theBattleof  Waterloo, and  re-ejtabli*hinentof  the  Hou*e  of  Bourbon  :  for  the  Use 
of  Schools.   By  J.B1GLAND.  A  new  Edition,  continued  to  lbi&  In  l*mo.   6*.  Bds. 

By  ibe  «sme  Author, 


LETTERS  oq  ENGLISH  HIS- 
TORY, from  the  Invasion  of  Julius  Cav 
sar  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo:  for  the 
Use  of  Schools.  In  Huso.  Price  6*.  bds. 

LETTERS  on  the  STUDY  and 
USE  of  ANCIENT  and  MODERN  HIS- 


TORY;  containing  Observation*  and 
Reflection*  on  the  Causes  and  Conse- 
quences of  those  Events  which  have 
produced  conspicuous  Changes  ia  the 
Aspect  of  the  World,  and  the  genera! 
State  of  Human  Afairs.  Fifth  EJit. 
Itmo.    Price  6#.  Boat  da. 


An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  CHRONOLOGY  and 

UNIVERSAL  HISTORY.    By  WILLIAM  JILLARD  HORT.    lftno.  9d  Edit.  W.  bdV 


By  the 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  MO- 
DERN  HISTORY,  from  the  Birth  of 
Christ  to  the  present  Time,  in  Conti- 
nuation of  an  Introduction  to  Chrono- 
logy and  Ancient  History.  Ia  %  Vols. 
Ibtno.  Price  10*.  64.  bd. 

The  NEW  PANTHEON  ;  or,  an 
Introduction  to  the  Mythology  of  the 


Author, 

Ancients*  in  Question  and  Answer. Com- 
piled principally  for  the  Use  oJ  Fe- 
males. The  Fifth  Edition,  considera- 
bly enlarred.  With  17  Platen.  Price 
ft*.  Grf.  bound  and  lettered. 

♦«  TheNcw  Pantheon  U.crupukxuJf  dettrstet  it 
Is  fdto  well  amnftd,  and  well  triUea."— ffefce. 
Art.  '•  It  smild  be  iwuw*  not  to  recommend  tsis- 
work  ss  sn  tisjrsnt  sad  nsctsl  compsnioo  lo> 
yossf  penes*  •rboth  i 
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SCHOOL  BOOKS,   PRINTED   FOR  LONGMAN   AND  CO. 

An  EPITOME   of    ROMAN   ANTIQUITIES ;   or,  an  Account 

ef  the  Civil  Government,  Judicial  Proceedings,  Religion,  Game*,  Military  and 
Naval  Affair*,  Dreu,  Entertainments,  Marriages.  Funerals,  Money,  W.  irhu, 
Measures,  Ac  Ac.  of  the  Romans:  to  which  is  prefixed,  an  Abridgment  of  Romaa 
History.    By  C.  IRVING,  LL.D.  A  K.S.A.    In  I* mo.  S#.  bound. 

A  COMPENDIOUS    CHART  of    ANCIENT    HISTORY  and 

BIOGRAPHY,  dettgned  principally  for  the  Use  of  Young  Person*.  By  Mr*.  JOHN 
HURFORD,  of  Altrincbam.  and  dedicated  by  Permission  to  the  Rev.  Akchokacoi 
Butlkr.  Neatly  enrraved  on  a  Plate,  Two  Feet  Six  Inches,  by  Two  Feet,  and 
carefully  coloured.  Price  8*.  6«\  in  Sheets;  104.  64  folded  in  Boards;  or  lit.  oa 
Can t as  and  Roller,  or  In  a  Cane. 

"  Tab  Chsrt  i*  constructed  with  great  ingenuity.  .  .  .  It  lo  tome  roeavare  combine*  the  sdra- 
UgesofboUi  Dr,  Prlc»tley'«  Chart*,  tbe  Biographical  ind  HiatonciL"—  Monthly  Hemrm. 

By  the  same  Astbor, 

A  BRI EF  SUMMARY  of  AN-  above.  To  which  Is  added,  a  Catalogue 
CIKNT  HISTORY,  arranged  -in  Pe-  of  all  the  Names  inserted  in  the  Chart, 
rioda;  inteuded  as  a  Companion  to  the        l&mo.  S#.  half-bouud. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


THE    UNIVERSAL    BIOGRAPHICAL   DICTIONARY-    or 

an  Historical  Account  of  the  Lives,  Characters,  and  Works  of  the  moat  eminent 
Persons  of  every  Age  and  Nation.    By  JOHN  W  ATKINS,  LL.D.    A  New  Edition 
corrected  to  the  present  Time,  and  enlarged  with  1900  additional  Lives,  in  lion 
Pages  Brevier  Octavo.  Price  *S§.  in  Bds. 

THE  BRITISH  NEPOS,  consisting  of  Select  Lives  of  the  illus- 
trious Britons  who  have  been  the  most  distinguished  for  their  Virtues,  Talents,  or 
remarkable  Advancement  in  Life,  interspersed  with  practical  Reflection*:  written 
purposely  for  the  Use  of  young  Persons,  on  the  obvious  and  important  Principle— 

^ymTtf<nm97J!re5&i  *"*  V1™  J'**^!1*  tMan  P™*l*>     By  WILLIAM 
MAVOR,  LL.  D.    A  new  Edition,  enlarged.     Price  **.  bound. 

By  the  sane  Autbor, 


A  SELECTION  of  tbe  LIVES 
of  PLUTARCH,  abridged  for  the  IJ»e 
of  Schools,    Price  6#.  04.  bound,  con- 


taining Accounts  of  tbe  most  illustrious 
and  estimable  Characters  of  Anti- 
quity. 


RELIGION  AND  MORALS. 

TRUE  STORIES;  or,  Interesting  Anecdotes  of  Children  desiiraed 

By  tbe  same  Aethor, 

TRUE  STORIES;  or.  Interest- 
ing  Anecdotes  of  Young  Persons,  de- 
signed through  the  medium  of  Exam- 
ple, to  inculcate  Principles  of  Virtue 
and  Piety.    In  l9mo.     *«.  ek.  Boards. 


A  FRIENDLY  GIFT  for  SER- 
VANTS and  APPRENTICES;  contain- 
ing the  Character  of  a  good  and  faith 


Uncle  to  his  Nephew,  on  taking  him 
Apprentice ;  and  Anecdotes  of  good  and 
faithful  Servants.  Th©  Sixth  Edition. 
Price  9o\ 

LESSONS  for  YOUNG  PER- 
SONS in  HUMRLK  LIKE,  calculated  to 
promote  their  Improvement  in  the  Art 
of  Reading,  in  Virtue  and  Piety,  and 
particularly  in  the  Knowledge  of  the 


fni  Servant,   Advice    to   Servants    of    I    Duties  peculiar  to  their  Statins.    The 
•very  Denomination;  Letter  from  an    '    Fifth  Edition.    Price  O.  Board. 


LETTERS  addressed  to  a  YOUNG  MAN,  on  his  first  Entrance 

if..  wSi?1  An5aptt?!rV?  the  rcttliar  Circumstances  of  the  present  Times.    By 
Mrs.  WkST.    A  New  Edition.    In  3  vols.  l«ino.    Price  IL  I*.  Boards. 

■nil!?  r^ilT1^'!  ?.,°"  »»»*»1»  mliwble.^  The  doctrioes  which  it  leach «  sre  orthodox,  teianertre. 
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SCHOOL   BOOKS,   PRINTED   FOR   LONGMAN  AND   CO. 


SELF-DENTAL     A  Tale.    By  Mrs.  Hofland.    In  1  Vol.  12mo. 

Price  6#.  Bds.  with  a  Frontispiece. 

By  the  tame  Author, 


DKCISION.    A  Tale.   Price fc. 
Board*. 

PATIENCE.   A  Tale.    Frontis- 
piece, Price  6s.  Bds. 


REFLECTION.  A  Tale.  Fron- 
Uspiece.    Price  6*.  Bds. 

INTEGRITY.  A  Tale.  Frontis- 
piece, Price  C*.  Eds. 

MODERATION.  A  Tale.  Fron- 
piece,  Price  At.  Bds. 

SERMONS  for  SCHOOLS,  containing  one  for  every  Sunday  in  the 

Year  ;  and  also  for  Christmas-Day,  Good-Friday,  Easter-Sunday,  and  Fa«t-Days ;  of 
lengtlis  and  on  Subject*  adapted  to  Young  Persons  of  either  Sex :  selected  and 
abridged  from  Home,  Blair,  Gisborne,  Zolllkofer,  Paley,  Porteus,  Jortin ,  Enfleld, 
Horsley,  Seed,  Ac.  Ac.  A  New  Edition.  By  the  Rev.  8.  BARROW,  U.  bound  and 
lettered. 

THE  POWER  of  RELIGION  on   the   MIND,   in   Retirement, 

A  miction,  and  at  the  Approach  of  Death;  exemplified  in  the  Testimonies  and  Ex* 
perience  of  Persons  distinguished  by  their  Greatness,  Learning,  or  Virtue.  By 
LINDLEY  MURRAY,  Author  of  English  Grammar,  Ac.  The  Seventeenth  Edition. 
Li  one  Volume  lttmo.    Price  &*\  bound ;  or  in  Svo.  Price  lit.  Boards. 

By  the  sxae  Asthor, 


The  DUTY  and  BENEFIT  of  a 
DA  ILY  PERUSALofthe HOLY  SCRIP- 
TURES in  FAMILIES.  Sd  Edit.  Price 
1*.  sewed. 


A  SELECTION  from  BISHOP 
HORNR*S  COMMENTARY  on  the 
PSALMS.  In  I  toI.  Umo.  Price  »*. 
boards. 


GENERAL  SCIENCE. 
THE  LITTLE  WORLD  OF    KNOWLEDGE,   imaged  name- 

rically:  designed  for  exercising  the  Memory,  and  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Arts 
nnd  Sciences;  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Belles  Letters,  Ac.  Ac  By  CHAR- 
LOTTE MATILDA  HUNT.    In  ltfino.  Price  Is.  Bds. 

44  Novel  is  it*  plan,  escelleut  in  its  principle,  sod  mo«t  prstseworthy  is  ils  execution,  this  '  Little 
World  of  Kno»  led.tr'  u  truly  wh  >t  ti  pr<->fo«»e*  to  br,  or  Mthi-rmore,— -for  bi-)tm<j  hc-ior  a  mere  intro- 
duction, it  is  so  sb  e  Instructor  id  *ru,  science*,  history,  natural  philosophy,  sod  literature.— • 
lAttrmrf  G*x*U«,  July  I,  ISM. 

SYSTEMATIC  EDUCATION,  or  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUC- 

TION  in  the  Tarious  Departments  of  Literature  and  Science,  with  Practical  Rales 
for  studying  each  Brancu  of  Useful  Knowledge.  By  the  Rev.  W.  SHEPHERD,  the 
Rev.  J.  JOYCE,  and  the  Rev.  LANT  CARPENTER,  LLJ>.  Third  Edition.  I* 
9  thick  vols.8vo.  (closely  printed,  and  illustrated  with  nine  Plates  by  Lowry,  Ac) 
Price  \Lll:6<L  Boards. 

CONVERSATIONS   on   NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  in  which 

the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained,  and  adapted  to  the  Com* 
prehension  of  Young  Pupils.  By  the  Author  of  **  Conversations  on  Chemistry,'9 
Fourth  Edit.  Price  10*.  6d.  Bds.    Illustrated  with  *4  Engravings  by  Lowry. 

By  the  sum  Author, 


CONVERSATIONS  on  POLI- 
TICAL ECONOMY;  in  which  the  Ele- 
ments of  that  Science  are  familiarly  ex- 


friained.    The  Fifth  Edition,  Improved, 
n  one  large  volume  !2mo.    Price  9#. 
boards. 


A  FAMILIAR  INTRODUCTION  to  the  ARTS  and  SCIENCES, 

for  the  Use  of  Schools  nnd  Young  Person*:  containing  a  General  Explication  of  the 
Fuudainental  Principles  and  Fact*,  of  the  Sciences;  divided  iuto  Lensons,  with  Ques- 
tions subjoined  to  each,  for  the  Examination  of  Pupil*.  By  the  Rev.  J.  JOYCE, 
Author  of  Scientific  Dialogue*,  Ac.  Third  Edition,  la  one  vol.  tvtno.  Price  C*. 
Boards,  Illustrated  with  Copper-plnte*  by  Lowry,  and  wood-cut*  by  Branstna. 


M     ADTBRTISBMBNT9  conniotb>  with  LITI1ATDU,  PINS  ARTS,  ft*. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS,   PRIMTBD   FOR  LONGMAN  AMD  CO, 


PRINCIPLES  of  EDUCATION,  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Pay. 

steal.    By  the  Rev.  LANT  CARPENTER,  LLJ>.    laawe.  Price  **»._ 


LECTURES  on  ASTRONOMY ;  illustrated  by  the  ASTRONO- 

MICON,  or  a  aerie*  of  Moveable  Diagrams,  exhibiting  a  more  familiar  aad  aatnral 
elucidation  of  the  real  aad  apparent  motions  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  than  Is  to  be 
met  with  la  aay  other  wort  on  this  valuable  Science.  By  W.  H.  PRIOR.  Dedi- 
cated, by  permission,  to  Dr.  Blrkbeck. 

Tbe  Diagrams  are  so  constructed  as  to  act  apoa one  commoa  centre,  serened. 
Into  a  board,  upon  which  the  other  igures  referred  to  in  the  Lectures  are  also  deli* 
neated.  To  this  centre  a  moveable  Planisphere  U)  likewise  adapted,  apoa  which, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  its  construction,  all  the  most  imports  at  problems  usually 
performed  by  the  Celestial  Globe,  may  be  worked  with  much  more  facility  than 
upon  that  Instrument.  A  Very  curious  and  complete  Astronomical  Machine  is  thus 
formed,  which,  uniting*  in  itself  most  of  the  advantages  of  the  Orrery  and  the  Co 
lestlal  Globe,  become*  a  cheap  and  elegant  substitute  for  them  both. 

Priee  of  the  Astvoaomicon,  8L  14s.  6d.--Lec  tores,  10*.  ed. 

PHILOSOPHY  in  SPORT  made  SCIENCE  in  EARNEST ;  being 

an  Attempt  to  Illustrate  the  First  Principles  of  Nataral  Philosophy  by  the  aid  of 
Popular  Toys  and  Sports.  8  Vols.  Itmo.  With  Engraving*  on  Wood  freuu  Designs 
by  George  Cruikahank.    Price  1L  Is.  Eds. 


ARITHMETIC,  BOOK-KEEPING,  TRADE, 

COMMERCE,  &c. 

THE  ARITHMETICIAN'S  GUIDE ;    or,  a  Complete  Exercise 

Book,  for  the  Use  of  public  Schools  and  private  Teachers.  By  WILLIAM  TAYLOR* 
Teacher  of  the  Mathematics,  6c    A  New  Edition*  18jno.    Price  8r.  64.  bound. 

A   KEY   to  TAYLOR'S  ARITHMETICIAN'S   GUIDE:    con- 

taiuinft*  Answers  to  all  tbe  QtieKlions  in  that  Work;  with  Solutions  at  full  length 
wherever  there  is  the  Appearance  of  Difficulty.  By  W.  H.  WHITK,  Head  Master 
of  the  Commercial  and  Mathematical  School,  Bedford,    4«*  bound. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC,  in  Two 

Parts,  with  various  Notes  and  occasional  Directions  for  the  Use  of  Learners.  By 
THOMAS  MOLINEUX,  many  years  Teacher  of  Accounts,  Short-hand,  and  the 
Mathematics,  at  the  Free  Grammar  School  in  Macclenfield.  The  Twelfth  Edit. 
In  Utno.    Part  I.    Price  ur.  6a*.  bound.— Part  IL  Fourth  Edit.  «#.  64.  bound. 

ELEMENTS  of  PRACTICAL  BOOK-KEEPING,  by  SINGLE 

and  DOUBLE  ENTRY ;  according  to  present  practice.  To  which  are  added,  a 
Series  of  Practical  Exercise*  for  the  improvement  of  the  stadeui,  and  aa  Explana- 
tion of  Commercial  Terms.  By  JAMES  MORRISON.  In  8vo.  a  new  Edit,  improved 
and  enlarged,  price  St.  half- bound. 

Also  may  be  had, 

MORRISON'S  8ET8  OF  BLANK  BOOKS,  ruled  to  correspond  with  the  fwar  seta 

contained  In  the  work  itself. 

By  the  ssau  Asthor, 


A  CONCISE  8Y8TEM  of  COM- 
MERCIAL ARITHMETIC,  adapted  to 
modern  Practice.  la  19mo.  4c.  64. 
bound. 

A    KEY    TO    MORRISON'S 


COMMERCIAL      ARITHMETIC,      In 

which  are  given  the  Mode  of  Arrange- 
ment, and  Solution  of  every  QuestXoa 
and  Exercise  proposed  la  that  Work. 
la  ldmo.  Price  6a.  Bds. 


UNIVERSAL  STENOGRAPHY ;  or,  a  Complete  and  Practical 

SYSTEM  of  SHORT-HAND.    By  WILLIAM  MAVOR,  LL.D.    A  Mew  Edition  in 
fevo.    Priee  6«.  Board*. 


ADYERTI8BMENT8  comnmv  wrru  UTBRATTJRE,  FINK  ARTS,  fee.     J7 

saosESsant 


SCMOOL  BOOKS,  PRINTED  FOB  LONGMAN  AMD  CO. 

THE  ARITHMETIC  of  REAL  LIFE  and  BUSINESS,  adapted 

to  the  practical  Use  of  School*,  ladudlag  *  complete  Reformation  of  nil  the  Table* 
of  Weights  and  Measures;  the  Calculation  or  Annuities,  Lease*,  Estates,  lives, 
»tx>on*t  Exchanges,  Ac. ;  aad  more  numerous Examples under every  Rale,  than are 
t o  be  found  in  any  otherBxx*  of  this  Kind.   By  the  Rev.  J.  JOYCE,    Price  St. 

A  KEY  to  DITTO,  for  die  Use  of  Teachers ;  to  which  h  subjoined, 

a  System  of  Mental  Arithmetic.  A  H ew  Edition.   Price  St.  bound. 

In  tec  KEY  to  JOYCE'S  ARITHMETIC,  is  fives  s  et'w  sad  vsry  —*M  aissnvsrr,  fey  MUM  «f 
which,  all  Sum  is  1st  Firtt  Kale*  of  AriibsMtk,  sbapls  or  cosmos*!,  euy  fes  sxssrissd  st  s  liters 
•f  ifet  •-«. 

I.  ARITHMETIC  for  CHILDREN.  The  Scholar's  Book.  2s.  Bd. 

II.  ARITHMETIC   for   CHILDREN.      The    Teacher's   Book. 

is.  Bd.    By  the  Aomoa  of  M  LESSONS  for  YOUNG  PERSONS  In  HUMBLE  LIFE.** 

A  GENERAL  COMMERCIAL  DICTIONARY,  comprehend- 
ing Trade,  Manufactures,  aad  Navigation;  as  also  Agriculture,  so  far  as  k  b 
connected  with  Commerce*  with  brief  Abstracts  of  the  Laws  relating  to  tae  Re- 
gulation and  Protection  of  Trade  and  Tradesmen ;  exhibiting  their  present  State, 
aad  their  Connexion  In  these  Kingdoms  with  those  of  other  Parte  of  the  World* 
By  THOMAS  MORTIMER,  Ess>  with  considerable  Alterations  and  Additions, 
WILLIAM  DICKENSON,  Esq.  a  new  Edit,  corrected, and  brought  down  to 
In  One  large  Vol.  8vo.    Price  It  4*.  Eds. 


PRACTICAL  MATHEMATICS. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  THEORY  and  PRACTICE  of 

PLANE  and  SPHERICAL  TRlGONOMBTRY,and  the  Stereogreuhic  Projection  of  the 
Sphere,  including  the  Theory  of  Navigation;  comprehending  a  Variety  of  Rales. 
Formula,  Ac.  with  their  practical  applications  to  the  Mensuration  of  Heights  aasf 
Distances,  to  determine  the  Latitude  by  two  Altitudes  of  the  San,  the  Longitude  by 
the  Lunar  Observations,  and  to  other  Important  Problems  oa  the  Sphere,  and  on 
Nautical  Astronomy.  By  THOMAS  KEITH,  lu  8vo.  Price  14s,  Bd*.  The  Fourth 
Edittou,  corrected  and  improved. 

By  ths  sans  Author, 

THE  ELEMENTS  of  PLANE  I    *»*   sewa.    Im^rUnt    Propositions 

GEOMETRY;  containing  the  First  Six  *»ich  £^"  ***£*£  "*J^ 

Books  of  Euclid,  from  the  Text  ot  Dr.  ▼"*•  "•*•«»*:<*  Practical  Geojae- 
Sinrsou,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Mathe- 


matics In  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
with  Notes,  Critical  aad  Explanatory. 
To  which  are  added,  Book  VlL  lacind- 


try;  also  Book  IX.  of  Planes  aad  their 
Intersections;  and  Book  X.  of  the 
Geometry  of  Solids.  «d  Edition,  (a 
8vo.   Price  la*.***.  Boards, 


CONVERSATIONS  on  ALGEBRA  ;    being  an  Introduction  to 

the  First  Principles  of  that  Science  ;  in  a  Series  of  Dialogues  designed  for  those 
who  have  not  the  Advantage  of  a  Tutor,  as  well  as  for  the  Use  of  Students  in 
Schools.    By  WILLIAM  COLE.    ISmo.  Price  U.  boards. 

THE  ELEMENTS  of  LAND-SURVEYING,  in  all  its  Branches, 

practically  adapted  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Students;  and  including  Practical 
Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Land  Measuring  by  the  Chain,  Plane,  Table,  Theodolite, 
and  other  instruments :  the  entire  Practice  of  Hilly  Ground  ;  the  Division  of  Land  ; 
Plotting  aad  Mapping,  complete  Tables  of  Sines  and  Tangents,  Logarithms,  Ac. 
Ac.  By  ABRAHAM  CROCKER,  Frome.  With  Copperplates,  and  upwards  of 
One  Hundred  Woodcuts.     New  Edit,  corrected  In  January  183*.  Price  t#.  bound. 

THE  ELEMENTS  of  ASTRONOMY :  with  Methods  for  deter- 

mining  the  Longitudes,  Aspect*,  Ac.  of  the  Planets  for  any  future  Time;  aad  aa 
cxten-lve  Set  of  Geographical  aad  Astronomical  Problems  oa  the  Globes.  By  8. 
TRKEBY.  Teacher  of  the  Mathematics  and  Classics,  Ac.  Ac  With  upwards  of 
lot)  Questions,    lu  lasso,  wits  Plates, Sf.  6d.  bound. 

ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA ;  compiled  from  Garnier's  French 

Translation  of  Leonard  Euler,  and  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  complete  8ystem  of 
Elementary  Instruction  In  the  First  Part  of  Algebra.    To  which  are  added.  So* 
lutions  of  several  MisceUaueous  Problems,  with  Questions  and  Examples  for  the 
Practice  of  tie  Student.   By  CHARLES  TAYLBR,  Downing  College,  Cambridge. 
Svo.   lu*.  64  boards. 


»     ADVERTISEMENTS  com^iccted  with  LITERATVRE.  FINE  ARTS,  4c. 


SCHOOL   BOOKS,   PRINTED    FOR   LONGMAN  AND   CO. 


NATURAL  HISTORY,  BOTANY,  CHEMISTRY,  &c. 
THE  ELEMENTS   of  NATURAL  HISTORY,  for  the  Use  of 

Schools.  Founded  on  the  Linnssan  Arrangement  of  AnhnaU,  with  popular  Descrip- 
tion*, in  the  manner  of  Goldsmith  and  BufTon.  By  WILLIAM  MA  VOR,  LX.D.  A 
Kcv  Edition.   Price  la.  <W.  bound,  U  lustra  ted  by  Fifty  Engraving*. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  BOTANY.    By  Sir  J.  E. 

SMITH,  M.  D.  F.  R.  8.  P.  L.  S.  Fifth  Edition.  In  I  vol.  Svo.  with  Fifteen  Plates. 
14a.  Bds.  *••  A  few  Copies  are  coloured,  W.  8*.  Bd*. 

The  Plan  of  this  Work  Is  to  render  the  Science  of  Botanical  A  rrangement  as  well 
a*  the  general  Structure  and  Anatomy  of  Plants  accessible,  and  in  every  point 
eligible  for  Young  Persons  of  either  Sex,  who  may  be  desirous  of  making  this  elegant 
and  useful  Science  n  Part  of  their  Education  or  Amusement. 

By  tbr  tsaifl  Author, 
A  GRAMMAR  of  BOTANY.    I    Figures  of  Plant*.    Price  19*.  plain ;  or 
In  Bvo.  with  91  Plates,  containing  9?T    I     coloured,  U.  II*.  64.  Bds. 

CONVERSATIONS  on  CHEMISTRY.    In  which  the  Element* 

of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained  and  illustrated  by  Experiments.  In  this 
Edition  a  Conversation  has  been  added  on  the  Steam  Engine.  la  9  vols.  I9aw>. 
with  Plates  by  Lowry.    Tenth  Edition,  improved.   14*.  Bds. 

"Tlii*  work  may  be  ttroocly  recommended  Co  young  atwdeou  of  both  trxe*.  The  perspicuity  of  tat 
•tvle,  the  rrjniUr  di»po»itio»  of  the  miibjcri,  thr  tudiciotu  Mr  kef  ion  of  lllovlratire  experiments,  sad  tfce 
ek<4ore  «f  the  plate-,  are  »o  well  aUdptcil  to  the  capacity  ot  bt-gionerv,  nod  e>peciall«  of  tbo«e  •*• 
do  nor  wuft  to  dive  deep  into  theacieucc,  that  a  more  appropriate  pablicsuoo  can  hardly  be  deaircd.** 

CONVERSATIONS    on   BOTANY,    with    Twenty    Engraving*. 

Fifth  Edition.     In  one  vM.  ISmo.  Price  It.  6a*.  plain,  or  \9*.  coloured. 

The  object  of  this  Work  is  to  enable  young  Persons  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
Vegetable  Productions  of  their  Native  Country  :  for  this  purpose  the  arrangement 
of  Linnssns  is  briefly  explained,  and  a  Native  Plant  of  each  Class  (with  a  tew  ex* 
ceptions)  is  examined,  and  illustrated  by  an  Engraving;  and  a  short  Account  it 
added  of  some  of  the  principal  Foreign  Species. 

CONVERSATIONS  on  MINERALOGY:  with  Plates,  en- 
graved by  Ma. and  Bliss  LOWRY,  from  Original  Drawing*,  comprising  upwards  of 
400  Figures  of  Minerals,  including  19  beautifully  coloured  Specimens.  2nd  Edit. 
In  9  Vol*.  l9uio.  Price  14*.  Bds. 

FIRST  STEPS  to  BOTANY,   intended  as   popular  Illustration* 

of  the  Science,  leading  to  Its  Study  as  a  Branch  of  -reneral  Education.  By  JAMES 
L.  DRUMMOND,  M.D.  Profe«nor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Belfast  Acade- 
mical Institution.    In  19roo.  with  lOv  Woodcuts,  comprising  900  Figures,  9«.  Bds. 

CONVERSATIONS  on  MYTHOLOGY.     I  Vol.  12mo.  5s.  Bds. 


ART  OF  READING. 
FIRST  BOQK  for  CHILDREN.      By  LINDLEY  MURRAY. 

Seventeenth  Edition.    Price  64.  sewed. 

By  the  tame  Astaor, 


INTRODUCTION  to  the  ENG- 
LISH READKR;  or,  a  Selection  of 
Pieces,  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  Ac.  *3rd 
Edit.     Price  3*.  bound. 

THE  ENGLISH  READER  ;  or. 

Pieces  in  Prone  and  Poetry,  selected 
from  the  best  Writers.  Designed  to 
assist  young  Persons  to  read  with  Pro. 
priety  and  Ettect;  to  improve  their 
Language  and  Sentiments;  and  to  in- 
culcate some  of  the  ino*t  important 
principles  of  Piety  and  Virtue.  With 
a  few  preliminary  Observations  oh  the 
Principles  «»f good  Reading.  Eighteenth 
Edition.    Price  4*.  6tf.  bound. 


SEQUEL  to  the  ENGLISH 
READER;  or,  Elegant  Selections  in 
Prose  and  Poetry.  Designed  to  improve 
the  higher  Claws  of  Learners  in  Kead- 
ing;  v  establish  a  Taste  for  just  and 
accurate  Composition ;  and  to  promote 
the  Interests  i >f  Piety  and  Virtue,  Sixth 
Edition.    Price  4*.  6tL  bouud. 

An  ENGLISH  SPELLING- 
BOOK:  with  Reading  Lesson*  adapted 
to  the  Capacities  of  Children;  iit  Three 
Parts, calculated  to  advance  the  Learn- 
ers by  natural  and  ea*y  Gradations;  and 
to  teach  Orthography  aud  Pronuncia- 
tion together.  J«u  Edit.  It.  6a*.  bound. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  connected  with  LITERATURE,  FINK  ARTS,  Ac.     29 


8CH00L   BOOKS,    PRINTED    FOR   LONGMAN   AND    CO. 

THE  ENGLISH  MASTER,     or,  Student's  Guide  to  Reasoning 

and  Composition:  exhibiting  an  analytical  View  of  the  English  Lnnpmpe.  of  the 
Human  Mind,  and  of  the  Principles  of  Fine  Writing.  By  WILLIAM  BANKS, 
Private  Teacher  of  Composition,  Intellectual  Philosophy,  Ac.    8to.  I0#.  erf.  Bd». 

THE  ENGLISH  SPELLING  BOOK,  accompanied  by  a  progres- 
sive Series  of  easy  and  familiar  Lessons,  adapted  to  the  Capacities  or  Children,  and 
embellished  with  a  Variety  of  Engravings;  the  whole  int.  mled  to  furnish,  tor  the 
Hue  of  Schools,  an  improved  introductory  Book  to  the  first  Elements  of  the  Eng  lish 
Language.    By  WILLIAM  M  AVOR,  LL.D.    The  3Jlst  Edition.    Price  1*.  (id. 

READING  EXERCISES   for  SCHOOLS,  on  a  New  and  very 

popular  Plan,  being  a  Sequel  to  MAVOR's  SPELLING,  and  an  Introduction  to  the 
Class  Book,  similar  in  Arrangement  to  Brown's  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  DAVID 
BLAIR.    A  new  Edition,  corrected.    Price  S».  bound. 

Bj  the  lint  Author, 


THE  CLASS  -  BOOK;  or, 
THREE  HUNDRED  and  SIXTY-FIVE 
READING  LESSONS  for  SCHOOL8  of 
either  SEX:  combining  the  Clement*  of 
all  Knowledge,  with  a  greater  Number 
of  Reading  Exercises,  from  the  best  Au- 


thors, than  are  to  be  found  In  any  other 
Work  of  the  same  Description  ;  every 
Lesson  having  a  clearly  denned  Object, 
and  teaching  some  Principle  of  Science 
or  Morality,  of  some  important  Truth. 
Anew  Edition,  printed  on  good  Pnp«*r, 
and  in  a  clear  Type.    Price  &#.  bound. 


AN  ENGLISH  VOCABULARY,  in  which  the  Words  are  an-ano^d 

Indiscriminately ;  designed  as  a  Sequel  to  the  Scholar's  Spelling  Assistant,  for  the 
Purpose  of  grounding  young  Persons  more  effectually  in  Spelling  and  Pronunci- 
ation. To  which  are  ailded.  Miscellanies  on  the  most  useful  and  interesting  Sub- 
jects.   By  THOMAS  CARPENTER.    New  Edit.    In  Iwno.    price  «#.  bound. 

By  the  **me  Author, 


new  Edition,  corrected  and  improved. 
Price  1*.  64.  bound. 


THE  SCHOLAR'S  SPELL- 
ING ASSISTANT.  Intended  for  the 
Use  of  Schools  and  private  Tuition.    A 

THE  BOOK  of  MONOSYLLABLES;   or,  an  Introduction  to  the 

Child's  Monitor,  adapted  to  the  Capacities  of  young  Children.  In  Two  Parte,  cal- 
culated to  Instruct  by  familiar  Gradations  in  the  first  Principles  of  Education  and 
Morality.    By  JOHN  HORNSEY,  1*.  64.  bound. 

By  the  tame  Author, 


THE  PRONOUNCING  EX- 
POSITOR;  or,  A  NEW  SPELLING 
BOOK.  In  Three  Parts.  Oth  Edit.  In 
Itfmo.    «#.  bound. 

THE  CHILD'*  MONITOR;  or, 
Parental  Instruction.  In  Five  Parts, 
containing  gr«at  Variety  of  Progressive 
Lemons,  adapted  to  the  Comprehension 


of  Children :  calculated  to  instruct  them 
in  Reariinir,  in  the  t'*e  of  Stop*,  in 
Spelling,  and  in  dividing  Words  into 
proper  Syllable*;  and  at  the  same  time 
to  give  them  some  Knowledge  of  Na- 
tural History,  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of 
several  other  «ublime  and  important 
Subjects.  A  new  Edition.  Price  4*. 
bound. 


PRACTICAL  ORTHOGRAPHY ;   or,  the  Art  of  teaching  Spell- 

ing  by  Writing:  containing  an  improved  Method  of  Dictating,  with  Exercises  for 
practice;  and  Collections  of  Words  of  diftrult,  irregular,  and  variable  Spelling. 
Intended  for  the  use  of  Teachers,  and  of  such  private  Persons  as  are  desirous  of 
Improving  themselves  in  the  Orthography  of  the  English  Language,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  Composition.  By  WILLIAM  BEARCROFT,  Late  Master  of  the  Academy, 
Kirby  Moorside.    In  limo.  Ss.  64.  in  red. 

POETRY  for  CHILDREN  ;  consisting  of  Selections  of  easy  and 

Interesting  Pieces  from  the  best  Poets,  interspersed  with  Original  Pieces;  adapted 
to  Children  between  the  Age  of  Six  and  Twelve.    By  Mhn  A I  KIN.    New  Edit.*. 

SELECT  WORKS  of  the  BRITISH  POETS,  with  Biographi- 
cal and  Critical  Pr. faces.  By  Dr.  AIKIN.  3d  Edit.  In  One  large  Volume  of 
st?  Pages,  Medium  Svo.    Price  1S#.  extra  boards. 

The  object  of  this  Work,  which  is  entirely  new,  is  to  comprise,  within  a  sioglv 
volume,  a  Chronological  Series  of  our  Classical  Poets,  from  Ben  Jonson  to  Beattie, 
without  mutilation  or  abridgment,  with  Biographical  and  (  ritical  Notices.  The 
Work  may  be  termed  a  •*  Library  of  Classical  Eitglivh  Poetry,**  and  may  safely 
be  re.om mended  to  the  heads  of  Schools  in  general,  and  to  the  Libraries  of 
Young  Persons. 
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LlTttAfTJBB,  PtNR  ARTS,  ke. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS,  PRINTED  FOB  LONGMAN  AND  CO. 


CLASSICAL  ENGLISH  POETRY,  consistm^  of  from 

mr  Hundred  of  the  best  short  Pieces  In  the  Language,  selected  for 


Three  to 

Four  Hundred  of  the  best  short  Plecet  In  the  Language,  selected  for  the  live  of 
Schools  ami  young  Persons,  from  the  Works  of  the  British  Poets,  with  mm  original 
Piece*.  By  Dr.  MAVOR  and  Mr.  PRATT;  with  a  Preface,  Indicating  the  several 
Species  of  Poetry*  and  their  best  Mode*  of  Recitation.  Closely  printed  in  Duode- 
cimo.   A  New  Edition.  Price  at.  erf.  bound. 


HORT'S  COURSE  OF  EDUCATION. 

An  EASY  COURSE  of  DOMESTIC  EDUCATION ;    contprit- 

fag  a  Series  of  Elementary  Treatises  on  the  various  Branches  of  Juvenile  Invtrac* 
tlon:  together  with  Advice  to  Parents  and  Tutor*  for  conducting  the  Educatinu 
of  Children.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Families  and  of  Schools.  By  WILLIAM 
JILLARD  HORT,  Author  of  the  New  Pantheon,  Ac.  99  Vols.  ISmo.  sold  together, 
In  a  Case,  Price  9L  18*.  erf.  or  separately,  as  follows  * — 


*.  rf, 
1.  Advice  to  Parents  and  Tntort,  S   0 

t.  English  Spelling  Book 1 

1.  Introductory  Readiag  Book  ..9 
4.  English  Reading  Book,  Prose . .  3 
o.  ■■  Verse..  S 


6 
6 
6 
0 
6 
O 
0 


e.  English  Grammar 9 

1.  Exercises  to  Ditto 9 

8.  Key  to  Ditto  9 

9.  English  Dictionary 9    6 

10.  Epitome  of  the  Holy  Bible..  ..9    6 

11.  Geography 9    6 

19.  Arithmetic 9    6 


«.  rf. 

15.  Universal  History t  * 

14.  History  of  England 9   « 

la.  Sciences  and  Arts,  9  Vole.....  •   • 

16.  Natural  History 6   « 

17.  French  Grammar •   » 


I    18. 


19.  - 
SO.  - 


91. 


Exercises 3   4 

Keyto  Ditto 9    4 

Conversations,  and  Vo- 
cabulary   9   9 

Reading   Book,  Prose 
and  Verse 4  • 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
FIRST  LESSONS  in  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  adapted  to  the 

Capacities  of  Children,  from  Six  to  Ten  Years  old.    Designed  as  an  Introduction 
,to  the  Abridgment  of  Murray's  Grammar.    A  new  Edition.    Price  94.  sewed. 

An  ABRIDGMENT  of  MURRAY'S    ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

With  an  Appendix,  containing  Exercises  in  Parsing,  in  Orthography,  In  Syntax, 
and  In  Punctuation.  Designed  for  the  younger  Classes  of  Learners.  Eighty-ninth 
Edition.    Price  Is.  bound. 

ENGLISH    GRAMMAR,   adapted   to   the  different  Classes  of 

Learners.  With  an  Appeudix,  containing  Rules  and  Observations  for  assisting  the 
more  advanced  Students  to  write  with  Perspicuity  and  Accuracy.  By  LINDLBY 
MURRAY.    Thirty-ninth  Edition.   Price  4s.  bound. 

By  the  usm  Asfhor, 

An  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, 
comprehending  the  PRINCIPLES  and 
RULES  of  the  LANGUAGE,  illustrated 
by  appropriate  Exercises,  and  a  Key 
to  the  Exercises.    In  9  vols.  svo.    The    I 


Fifth  Edition.    Price  li.  Is.  In  boards. 

•«  We  sr«  of  opt nton.  that  fhw  sdtttto  of  •*• 
Msrrsj's  work  o«  E*fiM»  Qn*mm+t  ***rtc«  * 
piac  in  libraries,  sad  wal  not  fell  tsostsis 
iu"-BrU.  CHI. 


ENGLISH   EXERCISES,  adapted   to  MURRAY'S   ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR;  consisting  of  Exemplifications  of  the  Parts  of  Speech,  Instance*  of  ml»e 
Orthography,  Violations  of  the  Rules  of  Syntax,  Defects  in  Punctuation,  and  Vio- 
lations of  the  Rules  respecting  Perspicuity  and  Accuracy.  Designed  for  she  Benefit 
of  private  Learners,  aa  well  as  for  the  Use  ef  Schools.  Thirty-fourth  Bditiea. 
Price  «#.  erf.  bound. 

A  KEY  to  the  ENGLISH  EXERCISES;    calculated  to  enable 

Ctvate  Learners  to  become  their  own  Instructors  in  Grammar  and  Composition, 
venteenth  Edition.    Price  tt.  trf.  bound.     The  Exercises  and  Key  may  be  hel 
together.    Price  4« .  64. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  omntfOno  tnta  LlTBBATtTttE,  FIN*  ART9,  tke.    3t 


SCHOOL  BOOKS,   PRINTED   FOB  LONGMAN  AND   CO. 

GRAMMATICAL    QUESTIONS,  adapted  to  the  Grammar  of 

WKDLEY  MURRAY,  with  Notes.    By  C.  BRADLEY.  A.  M.    Price  9s.  6e*.  bouad. 
The  Sixth  Edition,  considerably  Improved. 

RULES  for  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION,    and   particularly  for 

Theme*.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  and  ia  aid  of  Self-Instruction*    By  JOHN 
RIPPINGHAM.  Private  Tutor  at  Westminster  School.  Fifth  Edit,    la  1  vol.  lfeao. 

Price  **.  boards. 

By  the  •!■«  Author, 

and  Oral  Discussion  t  defined  for  the 


lga< 
Mi 


Use  of  Schools,    and  Self-instruction. 
Third  Edition.    Price  at.  boards. 


THE  ART  of  EXTEMPORE 
PUBLIC  8PBAKING,lncludlag  a  Coarse 
of  Discipline  for  obtaining  the  Facul- 
ties of  Discrimination,  Arrangement, 

A  SHORT  GRAMxMAR  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  sim- 

5 lifted  to  the  Capacities  of  Children.  In  Four  Part*.  1.  Orthography.  9.  Analogy. 
.  Prosody.  4.  Syntax.  With  Remarks  and  appropriate  Questions.— Al*o,  an  Ap- 
pendix, in  Three  Parts.  1.  Grammatical  Resolutions,  Ac.  9.  False  Syntax,  Ac. 
3.  Rules  and  Observations  for  assisting  youngPersons  to  speak  and  write  with 
Perspicuity  and  Accuracy.  By  JOHN  HORN8EY.  A  new  Edition,  corrected  and 
greatly  improved.    Price  2#.  bound. 


By  tke 

ENGLISH    EXERCISES,  Or- 

thograpbica!  and  Grnmmttical,  in  Two 
Part;*:  being  a  Selection  of  choice 
Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With  many 


Astbor, 

original  Reflections,  Ac*  designed  to 
improve  the  Juvenile  Mind  in  Spelling 
and  Grammar.  In  l*mo*  Price  U. 
bound. 


An  ABRIDGMENT  of  HORNSEY'S   ENGLISH  GRAMMAR : 

designed  for  the  Use  of  Children. from  Six  to  Ten  Years  of  A  rc  ;  with  an  Appendix, 
containing  191  Questions  appropriate  to  the  Text.    The  id  Edit.   Price  94. 

THE  CLASSICAL  ENGLISH  LETTER  WRITER ;  or,  EPIS- 
TOLARY SELECTIONS  :  designed  to  improve  Young  Persons  In  the  Art  of  Letter- 
writing,  and  in  the  Principles  of  Virtue  and  Piety.  With  Introductory  Rules  and 
Observations  on  Epistolary  Composition  ;  and  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Writers 
from  whom  the  Letters  are  selected.  By  the  Author  of  LESSONS  for  YOUNG 
PERSON 8  in  HUMBLE  LIFE,  Ac.  Ac.  8d  Edit,  ia  19mo.  Price  at.  bound. 


FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN  LANGUAGES. 

An  UNIVERSAL  FRENCH   GRAMMAR,    being  an   accurate 

Sytem  of  French  Accidence  and  Syntax,  on  an  improved  Plan.    By  NICHOLAS 
HA  MEL.    A  New  Edition.    Price  At.  bound. 

Bytbs 

GRAMMATICAL  EXERCISES 
upon  the  FRENCH  LANGUAGE,  com- 
pared with  the  English.  A  new  Edition, 
with  great  Improvements.  Price  4#. 
bound. 

CLEF,  on  THEMES  TRA- 
DUIT8  de  la  GRAM  M  AIRE.  D*apres 
rEdition  stereotype,  in  ismo.  Price  As. 
bound. 


e  Author, 

THE  WORLDin  MINI  ATURE, 
containing  a  curious  aad  faithful  Ac- 
count of  the  Situation,  Extent,  Produc- 
tions, Government,  Population,  Dress, 
Mnnners,  Curiosities,  Ac.  Ac  ot  the 
different  Countries  of  the  World  :  com- 
piled from  the  best  Authorities;  with 
proper  References  to  the  most  essen- 
tial Rules  of  the  French  Language.  A 
New  Edit.    4#.  *£.  bound. 

INTRODUCTION  AU  LECTEUR  FRANCOIS;    on,   Recueil 

de  Pieces  choisies:  avec  Explication  des  Idlntlsmes  etdes  Phrases  disVIles,  qui 
s*y  trouveat.    Par  LINDLEY  MURRAY.    4th  Edit,  ia  limo.    Price  St.  #4.  bound. 

By  lbs  sssm  Aathor, 


LECTEUR  FRANCOIS;  on, 
Recueil  de  Pieces,  en  Prose  et  en  Vers, 
tlrees  des  Meilleurs  EcrtYaln*,  pour 
eervlr  a  perlVctionaer  les  jeunes  Gens 


dans  la  Lecture;  a  etendre  leur Con- 
noissance  de  la  Langue  Franeoise ;  et  a 
leur  in  Milquer  des  Princlpes  de  Vertu 
etdePiet*.  Fifth  Edit.  Price  at.  bound. 


A  KEY  to  CHAMBAUD'S  EXERCISES ;  being  a  correct  Trans- 
lation of  the  various  Exercises  coataJned  la  that  Book.  By  E.  J.  V0IS1N.  Fourth 
Edition.  Price  4#.  bound. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SCHOOL   BOOKS,    PRINTED    FOR   LONGMAN   AND   CO. 


An  EXPLANATORY  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  of  the 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE,  In  French  and  English;  wherein  the  exact  Soand  and  Arti- 
culation of  every  Syllable  are  distinctly  marked  (according  to  tbe  Method  adopted 
hv  Mr.  Walker  in  hU  Pronouncing  Dictionary)-  By  L'ABBE  TAHDY,  late  Master 
of  Art*  in  the  University  of  Parts.    A  new  Edition,  revised.    In  l*mo.    6c.  bound. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COUNTY   FIRE    OFFICE, 
and  PROVIDENT   LIFE  OFFICE, 
Regent  Street,  London,  established  1806. 

President  and  Trustee*. 
The  Dokb  of  Rutland, 

The  UARQUB83  Of  NORTHAMPTON, 

Earl  Grkt, 

Lord  Kino,  &c.  &c.  Ac. 

Directors. 

J.  T.  Barber  Beaumont,  Esq. 

Francis  Const,  Fsq. 

Sir  George  Duckett,  Hart. 

Sir  John  Harington,  Burt. 

Hon.  Frederick  Hot  ham. 

Sir  Richard  King,  Bait. 

SlrS.  B.  Morland,  Bart. 

Hon.  Thomas  Parker. 

William  Praed,  Esq. 

Sir  Henry  Pynn. 

Colonel  Slbthorp,  M.P. 

Sir  Wtllam  Welby,  Bart.  &c.  &c.&c. 

J.  A.  B.  Beaumont,  Esq.  Secretary. 

Capitals,  a  Million  Stirling  and  up- 
wards. 

The  Profits  are  divided  amongst  thone 
who  now  insure,  as  well  as  the  original 
members,  in  just  proportion  to  tueir  re- 
spective payments. 

In  the  Firb  Office,  Returns,  during 
the  last  Thirteen  Years,  to  the  Amount  of 
£57.000,  have  been  paid  to  all  Persons  who 
have  continued  insured  Seven  Years,  upon 
Annual  as  well  as  upon  Septennial  Po- 
licies, and  whether  they  have  been  Sufferers 
or  otherwise. 

In  the  Lire  Office,  Bonuses  of 
131.  8s.,  261.  1U«.,  and  301.  10s.  per  cent, 
have  been  divided  during  the  last  Twenty- 
one  Years.— These  are  (at  the  option  of  the 


persons  insured)  either  added  to  the  Poli- 
cies or  applied  to  the  reduction  of  their 
future  payments.— In  some  cases  these 
Bonuses  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to 
satisfy  all  such  future  payments. 

Military  men  are  not  charged  additional, 
unless  called  into  actual  service. 

Persons  are  at  liberty  to  pass  and  repass 
to  the  Continent  under  limitations,  without 
Licent  e  and  extra  Premium. 

Persons  removing  to  unhealthy  climates, 
or  subject  to  bodily  infirmities,  may  insure. 

If  any  Person  die  by  Suicide,  Duelling, 
or  the  hands  of  Justice,  the  full  value 
which  his  Policy  bore  on  the  day  previous 
to  the  time  of  his  Death,  will  be  paid. 

No  Admission  Fees  are  required,  nor  is 
any  Charge  made  for  Policies,  except  the 
Stamp  Duty. 

*•*  Persons  who  have  been  insured  in 
the  Fire  Offices  lately  dissolved,  may  re- 
move into  the  Cocntv  Fibe  Office  with- 
out any  additional  expense.— Agents  are 
appointed  in  all  the  principal  Towns. 


Artificial  teeth- 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Surgeon- Dentist, 
83,  Fleet-Street,  respectfully  acquaints  the 
Nobility.  Gentry,  and  his  Friends,  that  he 
continues  to  FIX  NATURAL  and  ARTI- 
FICIAL TEETH  on  his  improved  principle, 
without  the  least  pain,  from  a  single  tooth 
to  a  complete  set,  which  he  guarantees  shall 
restore  to  the  wearer  every  comfort  in  arti- 
culation and  mastication,  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  the  original  form  of  the  month. 
Extracting,  Scaling,  and  every  other  opera- 
tion on  the  Teeth  and  Gums. 

Mr.  Howard's  Terms  are  little  more  than 

half  the  usual  charges. At  home  from 

Ten  till  Five. 


*K*  Prospectuses,  Catalogues,  Bills,  &c.  to  be  stitched  into 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  94,  should  be  sent  to  Longman  &  Co.'s, 
Paternoster- Row,  or  Adam  Buck,  Edinburgh,  by  the  20th  of  May, 
and  Advertisements,  Notices,  &c.  tor  the  General  Advertising 
Sheet,  by  the  1st 


London,  Feb.  1,  18S8. 


BOOKS 

LATELY  PUBLISHED  BY 

ADAM  BLACK,  Edinburgh; 

AND 

LONGMAN,  REES,  ORME,  BROWN,  &  GREEN, 

London. 


1.  A  SYSTEM  of  UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY,  by  M. 

Malte-Bhux,  Editor  of  the  a  Annates  des  Voyages,"  &c    Parts 
I.  to  XII.  Price  7&*  6<L  each.    To  be  completed  in  Fourteen  Parts. 

The  Publishers  are  extremely  happy  to  be  able  to  state,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  lamented  death  of  M.  Malte-Bmn,  the  remainder  of  this  great  work, 
comprising  the  description  of  Western  Europe,  will  be  completed  in  a 
style  every  way  worthy  of  what  has  been  already  executed.  The  papers 
and  collections  of  M.  Malte-Brun  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  M. 
Valcknaer,  with  whose  numerous  and  valuable  contributions  to  geographical 
science,  the  scientific  portion  of  the  public  hare  been  long  and  familiarly  ac- 
quainted. M.  Balbi,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Etmi  SkUitHqne  $ur 
U  Royaume  de  Portugal,  has  undertaken  to  superintend  and  complete  that 
portion  of  the  work  which  relates  to  Italy,  Spam,  and  Portugal.  There  can, 
therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  the  high  and  established  character  of  the  Original 
Work  will  be  maintained  to  its  close ;  and  the  British  public  may  be  as- 
sured that  no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  render  the  Translation,  now  in  course 
of  publication,  not  only  equal,  but  even  superior,  to  the  original.  The  ac- 
count of  the  British  Empire  will  be  carefully  revised,  and,  if  necessary,  re- 
written by  gentlemen  who  are  extremely  well  versed  in  statistical  inquiries. 
The  reports  and  papers  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  be 
referred  to  for  every  fact  of  importance ;  and  the  publishers  believe  that 
they  may  venture  to  say,  that  the  account  which  will  be  given  in  this  work  of 
the  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce  of  Great  Britain,  will  be  de- 
cidedly superior  to  any  that  has  hitherto  appeared. 

The  account  of  the  United  States  given  in  the  Translation  is  an  entirely 
original  composition  ;  and  it  is  admitted  by  the  Americans  themselves  to  con- 
tain the  most  able,  comprehensive,  and  luminous  account  of  that  powerful 
confederacy  that  has  ever  been  published. 

The  account  of  Hindostan  in  the  Translation  is  also,  in  a  great  measure, 
original ;  and  numerous  facts  and  details  have  been  derived  from  official  jour- 
nals, and  the  works  of  recent  travellers,  that  were  not  accessible  to  the 
author. 

Similar  improvements  have  been  made  in  almost  every  part  of  the  work, 
and  the  publishers  are  determined  to  spare  no  expence  to  give  effect  to  their 
purpose  of  rendering  it  as  perfect  as  possible ;  and  of  filling  up  a  great  de- 
sideratum in  the  literature  of  the  country,  by  putting  the  public  in  posses 

8*1  On  of  a   COMPLETE  AMD  WELL  AUTHENTICATED  BODY  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL 
SCIENCE. 

"  M.  Maltk-Brun  if  probably  known  to  roost  of  our  readers  as  the  author  of  a  systematic  work 
on  Geography ;  he  la,  besides,  the  editor  of  a  periodical  digest,  under  the  title  of  JioueeUee  Annates 
dee  Voyngr*  de  la  Grotraphie,  et  de  tUUtoim;  the  fint  Is  as  much  superior  to  the  compilations 
of  our  GiTHRisaand  Piicbjeatons,  at  the  other  fa  to  the  garbled  productions  of  our  TaoaLgaa 
and  MAVoaa,"— Quarterly  Review,  No.  58. 

"  But  however  highly  we  may  estimate  thb  publication,  which  Is  m  our  opinion  infmhary 
superior  to  any  thing  of  its  data  which  has  ever  appeared,  it  Is  not  of  a  kJad  which  wa  can 


2  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  ADAM  BLACK. 
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Brastrate  by  cstracts.  We  can  merery  Mate,  that  it  k  admhahtr  la  Its  original  fcsnev  tfaat  ft  h 
well  translated,  that  H  Ii  printed  in  a  fair  aerie,  ao  a*  to.  fit  It  not  only  fat  libraries,  but  for  fe- 
mines  and  schoon  i  and  that,  In  fine,  It  ■  a  work  that  neither library*  nwnlly.  nor  school  should 
be  without*"— IM*r*rp  Getette,  Na  40ft. 


**  It  may  be  muesaij  to  eddy  that  the  transkUorsi  avmlmg  ttshiitii  of  every 
of  Information  whfch  may  have  been  opened  since  the  puMktatkfti  of  V.  MALTa-Batr*^ 
and  of  materials  which  he  could  not  obtain,  embody  theie  m  thdr  translation.  And,  In  fact, 
erery  part  d  the  work  has  been  enriched  by  the  nHltlrm  of  much  new  and  Important  inforaa- 
tioar—MontM*  Critieml  Gazette,  No.  6.  p.  504. 

S.  The  EDINBURGH  MEDICAL  and  SURGICAL 

JOURNAL.    Vols.  XXVII.  and  XXVIII.  being  Urate  for  1827. 
Published  in  Numbers  Quarterly,  price  6a. 

This  Journal,  which  is  extensively  circulated  through  the  British  domi- 
nion*, in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  consists  of  three 
Part*. 

The  first  contains  Original  Essays  and  Communications  on  important 
subjects  in  Anatomy,  Medical  and  Surgical  Pathology  and  Practice,  by  va- 
rious practitioners.  Some  of  them  have  been  republished  in  the  journals  of 
France  and  Germany,  and  other  foreign  countries. 

The  27th  and  28th  Volumes  contain  papers  by  Dr  Duncan  junior*  on  Empyemas  Dr  ABaon 
on  Fever ;  Dr  Proudfoot,  an  Fever ;  Dr  Barnes,  on  Variolous  Diseases ;  Dr  Brant,  on  An- 
potation  at  the  Shoulder-Joint  t  Dr  Cumin  on  the  Diaeaem  of  the  Female  Breast,  and  on 
the  Properties  of  Mudert  Dr  Benton  of  Edinburgh  on  Disease  of  the  Ovaries  i  Dt  ILacknv 
tosh,  on  Fever:  Dr  John  Davy,  on  Anatomical  Preparation* ;  Dr  RanUne,  on  Vaw»; 
Dr  BurreU,  on  Bronchial  Inflammation :  Dr  Renton  of  Madeira,  on  sending  Conemnptire 
Persona to  that  bland »  Mr  Llston,  an  Aneurism  and  the  TaUacotlan  Operation ;  Mr  Wish- 
art,  on  Hernia;  Dr  Muagrave  of  Antigua,  on  the  Use  of  Mercury  t  Dr  Chriatiaoo*  on  Case* 
of  Poisoning ;  Dr  E.  Turner,  on  Antimony ;  Dr  CuHen,  on  Bronchotomy ;  Dr  Stewart  of 
Kelso,  on  Prussic  Add,  dec.  ate 

The  Second  Part  consists  of  Reviews,  or  accounts  of  the  works  of  emi- 
nent Physicians  and  Surgeons,  published  in  this  country  and  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  As  it  is  impossible  to  notice  every  work  that  issues  from 
the  press,  regard  is  always  paid  to  those  which  promise  to  be  most  useful 
to  tne  practitioner,  and  which  tend  most  to  the  advancement  of  medical 
knowledge. 

By  introducing  the  most  recent  and  useful  information  on  Pathology,  The- 
rapeutics, and  those  departments  of  medical  science  which  tend  to  the  im- 
provement of  practical  knowledge,  it  is  made  to  communicate  a  tolerably  just 
view  of  the  general  progress  of  Medicine. 

Of  the  works  reviewed  In  the  27th  and  28th  volumes,  the  following  are  some:  Medico-ChJ- 
ruigicalTransactkxuc/Edmburgh;  Dublin  Hospital  Reports ;  Professor  Speranart  CttnJcnl 
Report;  M.  Fee  on  the  fryptogeank  Plants  of  exotic  barks:  Von  Bergen's  Essay  on  Peru- 
vian Bank »  Otto**  Madkal  Travels;  Kirby  on  Hemorrhoidal  Excrescence;  Essays  by  Cut. 
ten,  Carsewell,  and  Fawdlngton,  on  Melanosis ;  Dr  Paris  on  Diet  and  Regimen ;  Mr  Cop- 
land Hutchison's  Surgical  Observations ;  Essays  by  Ctoquet,  Sarlandisr,  PeSetan,  and  Oar- 
raro,  on  Acupuncture;  Barry  on  the  Motion  of  the  Venous  Blood;  Dra  Thomson  and  Clara 
on  Medical  Education ;  Louis's  Researches  on  Consumption ;  Louis's  Anatorako-Pathoiofti- 
cal  Researches ;  Works  by  Tiedemaa  and  Omettn.  Leuret  and  Laandjrne,  on  Di 
Dr  Johnson  on  Morbid  Sensibility  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels;  Dr  HalMngalTa 
Reports;  Messrs  Boyle  and  Wallace  on  Moxa;  Rigot  and  Trouseao  on  Pseudc 
Appearances ;  Mr  Porter  on  the  Surgical  Pathology  of  the  Larynx  and  Trachea;  M.  BOJard 
on  the  Sound  and  Diseased  States  of  the  Gastro-enterlc  Mucous  Membrane ;  Dr  DanieU  am 
the  Autumnal  Fevers  of  Savannah;  Mr  Andrews  on  Stricture  of  the  Urethra;  Dr  Scnda- 
more  on  Rheumatisra ;  Dr  Arnott's  Physics. 

In  the  Third  Fart,  entitled  Medical  Intelligence,  is  given  a  selection  of 
articles  on  important  and  useful  discoveries,  additions,  or  improvements  in 
every  department  of  medical  learning.  These  notices  being  derived  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  from  various  foreign  and  domestic  sources,  more  espe- 
cially from  the  best  French,  German,  and  Italian  Journals,  and  occasionally 
from  those  of  the  United  States,  present,  in  a  short  and  comprehensive  form, 
a  great  proportion  of  useftil  and  curious  information. 

The  whole  work  is  admitted  by  competent  judges,  to  form  a  valuable 
compendious  view  of  the  present  state  and  progressive  advancement  of  me* 
«Uc*f  and  surgical  knowledge,  and  is  indtspenaable  to  the  practitioner. 
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3.  The  EDINBURGH  NEW  PHILOSOPHICAL  JOUR- 

NAL,  exhibiting  a  View  of  the  Progressive  Discoveries  and  Im- 
provement* in  the  SCIENCES  and  the  ARTS.  Conducted  by  Ro- 
seet  Jamesow,  F.R.S.LAE.  Regius  Professor  df  Natural  History, 
Lecturer  on  Mineralogy,  and  Keeper  of  the  Museum  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  Ac.  Ac    Published  Quarterly,  price  7s.  6d. 

The  greaVobject  of  this  Journal  has  been  to  exhibit  a  view  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Discovery  in  Natural  Philosophy,  Geology,  Chemistry,  Natural  His- 
tory, Comparative  Anatomy,  Practical  Mechanics,  Geography,  Navigation, 
Statistics,  Antiquities,  and:  the  Fine  and  Useful  Arts;  and  the  publishers, 
with  confidence,  appeal  to  the  Numbers  which  have  come  forth  during  the 
last  two  years,  as  affording  the  best  and  most  convincing  evidence  that  the 
object  has  been  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  accomplished,  they  trust,  in  a 
manner  creditable  to  all  concerned. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  particularise  individual  articles  in  these  various 
departmenta.  Bui  it  mav  be  mentioned,  thai,  in  addition  to  them,  the  Bio- 
graphy of  recent  distinguished  philosophers  and  naturalists  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  now  forms  the  first  article  in  each  number. 

Still  farther  to  increase  the  variety  of  reading,  apace  has,  of  late,  been 
found  for  some  topics  connected  with  J*oKHeai  Economy ;  and  the  very  im- 
portant subject  of  Benefit  or  Friendly  Societies,  and  the  principles  on  which 
alone  they  can  be  established  with  safety,  are  discussed  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner  in  the  Numbers  lately  published,  and  now  in  progress. 

In  Botany,  the  communications  of  Professor  Hooker,  of  Mr  Bon,  and  of 
Mr  Arnott,  have  of  late  been  very  interesting ;  and  the  publishers  are  happy 
to  add,  that  the  intelligent  Professor  of  Botany  in  this  University,  Dr  Graham, 
has  undertaken  to  describe  in  this  Journal  all  the  new  plants  which  are  raised 
in  the  rich  and  splendid  Botanic  Garden  of  Edinburgh.  For  evidence  how 
well  this  task  will  be  performed,  the  botanical  reader  may  be  referred  to  the 
Number  lately  published. 

In  short,  much  attention  has  been  paid,  and  will  continue  to  be  paid, 
to  variety  in  the  selection  of  subjects ;  so  that  readers  of  every  description 
may  find  some  articles  more  particularly  suited  to  their  tastes ;  and  the 
Editor  has  uniformly  studied  to  give  the  more  scientific  articles  in  the  most 
popular  dress  of  which  the  subject  admitted. 

The  number  of  Original  Article*  communicated  to  the  public  through  the 
medium  of  this  Journal  will  be  found  to  be  great ;  and  these  not  merely  by 
authors  of  our  own  country  (among  others,  Professor  Barlow,  Professor  Les- 
lie, Professor  Wallace,  Dr  Fleming,  Captain  Basil  Hall,  Dr  Knox,  Dr  Grant, 
Professor  Buckland,  Mr  Meikle,  Mr  Scoresby,  Mr  Audubon,  Dr  Scot,  Mr 
Neill,  Mr  H.  H.  Blackadder,  Gideon  Mantel,  Esq.  Dr  Turner,  Dr  Fyfe, 
*Dr  Traill)  ;  but  several  of  them  by  eminent  writers  on  the  Continent  (as 
Dr  Boue,  Dr  Treviranus,  Professor  Brandes,  Mr  Haidinger).  At  the  same 
time,  the  Foreign  Journals  have  always  been  duly  attended  to ;  and  it  has 
been  a  principal  object  of  the  Editor,  to  lay  before  his  readers  accurate 
translations  of  the  most  generally  interesting  memoirs  on  different  branches 
of  science  from  these  Journals,  and  the  memoirs  of  Foreign  Societies. 

Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  render  the  department  of  Scienti- 
fic Intelligence  exceedingly  various,  and  generally  interesting  to  all  classes 
of  readers ;  and  in  this  Journal  alone  will  be  found  the  proceedings  of  the 
Wernerian  Natural  History  Society. 

The  most  remarkable  Celestial  Phenomena  to  be  observed  in  each  month 
of  the  year,  with  the  times  of  the  different  planets  passing  the  meridian,  are 
given,  by  anticipation,  in  the  successive  Numbers.  They  are  calculated  for 
the  meridian  of  Edinburgh,  mean  time,  by  Mr  Innes  of  Aberdeen,  an  astro- 
nomer distinguished  for  nis  accuracy. 
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4.  SMITH'S  WEALTH  of  NATIONS.    A  New  Edition, 

by  J.  B.  AfCuLLOCH,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Univeni* 
ty  of  London.  In  4  volt.  8vo,  with  a  Portrait,  beautifully  printed 
£2,  12s.  6d. 

Betides  a  Life  of  Dr  Smith,  this  edition  contains  an  Introductory  Dsv 
course,  exhibiting  a  general  view  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Science 
of  Political  Economy  up  to  the  publication  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  of 
the  principal  merits  and  defects  of  that  work,  and  of  the  subsequent  piogreai 
and  present  state  of  tbe  Science.  Short  notes  are  subjoined  to  the  text^Mmt- 
ing  out  the  most  material  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  the  Wealth 
of  Nations  was  finally  revised  by  the  author,  in  the  customs,  institutions, 
and  regulations  occasionally  referred  to  t  and  such  lengthened  supplemental 
Notes  and  Dissertations  are  added,  in  the  last  volume,  as  seemed  rtticssary 


to  make  the  reader  aware  of  the  fallacy  of  the  principles  that  Dr  Smith  has 
occasionally  advocated ;  and  to  furnish  him  with  a  brief  but  distinct  aecenat 
of  the  most  material  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  Scaeace,  and 
of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  regulations  under  which  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country  has  been  conducted  since  the  close  of  the  American  war. 

A  List  of  the  Supplemental  Notes  and  Dissertations  is  subjoined. 

Note  I.  Definition  of  Labour. — II.  Definition,  Sources,  and  Regulating 
Principles  of  Value.— III.  Of  the  Nature,  Origin,  and  Progress  of  Rent 
IV.  Population. 


Comparative  Increase  of  Population*  and  of  the  Means  of  Subsistence    Progress  of  Populatte 
in  Great  Britain— in  Ireland— Changes  in  the  Laws  of  Mortality  in  Europe  atace  17SQ. 

V.  Consequences  resulting  from  the  Use  of  the  Potato  as  a  principal  article 
of  Food.— -VI.  Wages  of  Labour. — VII.  Circumstances  which  determine  tbe 
Rate  of  Profit— VIII.  Effects  of  Variations  in  the  Rates  of  Wages,  and 
Profit  on  the  Value  of  Commodities.— IX.  Money.  Under  this  head  the 
following  subjects  are  treated  of: 

8ect  I.  Principles  which  determine  the  Value  of  Money ;  (1.)  When  the  supply  of  Money  may 


be  Increased  at  the  pleasure  of  individuals ;  and,  (2.),  When  that  power  is  placed  uadtr  li- 
mitation and  restraint Srct.  II.  Defects  Incident  to  a  Currency  nrwsaitliin  of  the  Pse- 

dous  Metals— Variable  Value  of  these  Metals— Expence  of  a  Metallic  Cuirency — Means  by 

which  that  expence  may  be  lessened Srrt.  III.  Means  by  which  the  value  of  Paper 

Money  may  be  most  easily  and  advantageously  kept  on  a  par  wtth  Gold— Plan  of  Bunion 
Payments — Advantage*  of  that  Plan — Objections  made  to  it  by  Mr  Tooke  and  others  exa- 
mined and  answered. Sect.  IV.  Quantity  of  Bank  of  England  paper  afloat  necessarily 

different  at  different  periods— Effects  produced  on  the  country  banks  by  a  contraction  of  the 
Issues  of  the  Bank  of  England — Destruction  of  country  bank  paper  in  1793 — Criaisof  179? 

— Destruction  of  country  bank  paper  in  1814-15  and  Mi In  1825-6 Measures  proposed 

in  1826  for  improving  the  State  of  the  Currency— Remark*  on  these  measures — Proposal  for 
taking  security  from  the  country  banks— Advantages  that  would  result  from  carrying  this 
proposal  into  effect — Objection*  to  it  examined  and  answered. .....  Sect.  V.  Circulation  of 

internal  Bills  of  Exchange— Amount  of  such  Bill*  in  Circulation — Difference  between  than 
and  Bank  Notes— Proposal  for  the  Suppression  of  all  Internal  Bllleof  Exchange*  not  drawn 

by  Bankers,  for  less  than  L.  60 Sect.  VI.  Recapitulation  of  the  proposed  measures  for 

the  Improvement  of  the  Currency — Additional  Remarks  on  some  of  these  measures 

Sect.  VII.  Remarks  on  the  Institution  of  a  National  Bank  as  compared  with  the  Bank  of 
England. 

X.  Corn  Laws  and  Corn  Trade. 

PART  I.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Com  Laws  since  1773— PART  II.   Principles  of  the  C 


Laws,    Sect.  1.  Inquiry  Into  the  Policy  and  Effect  of  granting  a  Bounty  on  the  Exportation 

of  Corn Sect.  II.  Fluctuations  caused  by  a  Restriction  on  the  Importation  of  Foreign 

Corn— Burden  imposed  by  the  Corn  Laws  on  the  Country— Advantages  that  would  result 

from  their  Abolition Seer  HI.  Principles  which  ought  to  determine  the  Imposition 

of  a  Duty  on  the  Importation  of  Foreign  Corn — Burdens  peculiarly  affecting  the  Agricultu- 
rists— Constant  Dutyrequlred  to  countervail  these  Burdens— Remarks  on  the  operation  of 
a  Graduated  Duty— Drawback  to  be  allowed  on  Exportation. 

XI.  Navigation  Laws. 

Rise  of  the  Navigation  Laws— Influence  ascribed  to  them— Recent  Modifications  of  these  Laws 
—Reciprocity  System. 

XII.  Impressment.  Plan  for  its  Abolition— XIII.  Colonial  Policy — XIV. 
Commercial  Treaty  with  France  in  1786 — XV.  Petition  of  the  Merchant* 
of  London  for  a  Free  Trade.— XVI.  Commercial  Revulsions — XVI 1.  Her- 
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ring  Fishery— XVIII.  Navigation  of  the  Egyptians— OUX.  Disposal  of 

Property  by  Will. 

History,  Advantages,  and  Dtaadvantagai  vt  Tnlst*  Pi  hatufiMiira  ■  Law  of  Eoaal  6aoomtton 
—Effect*  of  that  Law  In  Fiance— Law  of  Landlord  and  Tanant  in  Ireland— ditto  In  Scotland 
— Eflectsof  thaae  Laws. 

•»•  Remarks,  by  Mr  Oliver,  on  tha  Subletting  and  Subdivision  of  Farms. 

XX*  Government,  Revenue,  and  Commerce  of  India*—- XXI.  Scotch  Sys- 
tem of  Parochial  Education— XXII.  Taxes  on  the  Rent  of  Land.— XXIII. 
Taxes  on  Profits.— XXIV.  Taxes  on  Wages — XXV.  Taxes  on  Raw  Pro- 
duce. Tithea—XXVI.  Incidence  and  Effect  of  Taxes  on  particular  Com. 
modities— of  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  commodities. — XXVII.  Highways. 
Tolls— XXVIII.  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  the  Funding  System,  as 
compared  with  the  Plan  for  raising  the  supplies  for  a  war,  within  the  year, 
by  a  corresponding  increase  of  Taxation— XXIX  Additional  Note  on  Kent. 

6.  The  PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS  of  DAVID  HUME, 

Esq.    The  only  Complete  Edition,  beautifully  printed  in  4  vols.  8vo, 
with  a  Portrait,  price  £%  8s. 

The  want  of  a  complete  editiou  of  the  Philosophical  Works  of  this  il- 
lustrious philosopher  has  been  long  felt  and  complained  of  Every  reader 
who  has  had  occasion  to  compare  the  early  editions  of  Mr  Hume's  Essays 
and  Treatises  with  those  that  he  afterwards  published,  must  have  discovered 
that  several  entire  essays  of  very  great  merit,  and  that  many  interesting 
passages,  given  in  the  former,  have  been  omitted  in  the  latter.  This  seems 
to  have  been  owing  partly  to  increased  faatirtkHisneas,  and  partly  to  the  grow, 
ing  bias  of  his  mind,  in  favour  of  the  monarchical  branch  of  the  constitution. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  which  induced  Mr  Hume  to  sup. 
press  essays  and  paragraphs  which,  he  had  repeatedly  published,  their  loss 
aas  always  been  deeply  regretted  by  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  philosophi- 
cal investigations ;  and  the  early  editions  of  his  Essays  and  Treatises  have, 
in  consequence,  been  preferred  to  the  later.  But,  what  is  most  singular, 
no  edition  of  his  Essays,  published  since  his  death,  has  been  enriched  by 
the  addition  either  of  his  admirable  Autobiography,  or  by  that  of  his  Posthu- 
mous Essays.  His  Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Religion,  perhaps  the  most 
ingenious  and  eloquent  of  all  his  works,  have  never  been  published  uniform 
with  his  Essays ;  it  has  become  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  copy  of  his  in. 
teresting  account  of  his  rupture  with  the  celebrated  J.  J.  Rousseau ;  and, 
while  the  original  edition  of  his  earliest  work,  the  Treatise  of  Human  Na- 
ture, has  been  long  since  exhausted,  no  subsequent  edition  has  been  published 
uniform  either  with  the  common  editions  of  the  Essays  or  of  the  History. 

The  present  edition  has  been  undertaken  with  a  view  to  supply  these  de- 
ficiencies, by  furnishing  the  public  with  a  complete  editiov  or  all  the 
philosophical  wbitingb  of  Mr  Hume.  Exclusive  of  the  autobiography 
of  the  author,  and  of  the  admirable  letter  addressed  by  Dr  Smith  to  Mr 
Strachan  of  London,  giving  an  account  of  the  circumstances  attending  Mr 
Hume's  last  illness  and  death,  and  a  brief  but  masterly  sketch  of  his  charac- 
ter, this  edition  contains  the  account  of  his  rupture  with  M.  Rousseau,  the 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  the  Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Religion, 
the  Essays,  the  Moral  and  Political  Treatises,  and  the  History  of  Natural 
Religion.  The  text  has  been  carefully  printed  from  the  last  editions  revised 
by  the  author ;  and  suchpassages  are  subjoined,  in  notes,  as  were  given  in 
the  first  editions  of  the  Essays  and  Treatises,  but  have  been  omitted  in  the 
last.  The  suppressed  and  posthumous  articles  and  essays  are  given  entire ; 
and  comprise  a  list  of  Scotticisms,  a  character  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and 
essays  entitled,  Of  Impudence  and  Modesty,  Of  Love  and  Marriage,  Of  the 
Study  of  History,  Of  Avarice,  Of  Essay-writing,  Of  Moral  Prejudices,  Of  the 
Middle  Station  of  Life,  Of  Suicide,  Of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul 

The  work  is  beautifully  and  correctly  printed,  and  is  brought  out  in  a 
style  worthy  of  the  author. 
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6.  The  PRINCIPLES  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  with 

a  Sketch  of  the  Rite  and  Progress  of  the  Science    By  J.  R.  M*Cul- 
loch,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  I/m/fr^* 
1  voL  8vo.  price  16s. 

7.  ELEMENTS  of  CHEMISTRY.    By  Audibw  Fyfe, 

M.  D.  F.  R.  8.  E.  Ac  Ac  Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  on 
Wood.    In  9  vols.  8vo,  21s.  boards. 

a  ELEMENTS  of  CHEMISTRY.     By  John  Murray, 

M.  B.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Ac  Ac.  Sixth 
Edition,  including  all  the  recent  Discoveries,  and  adapted  to  the  pre- 
sent State  of  the  Science,  by  Johx  Murray,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  Edinburgh.  2  thick 
vols.  8vo,  with  Plate?,  45s.  boards. 

9.  A  SYSTEM  of  MATERIA  MEDIC  A  and  PHAR- 
MACY, including  Translations  of  the  Edinburgh,  London,  and  Dub- 
lin Pharmacopoeias.  By  John  Murray,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  Ac  Ac  Fifth  Edition.  Adapted  to  the  pre. 
sent  State  of  Chemical  and  Medical  Science,  by  Joan  Murray,  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry.  2 
vols.  8vo,  24s.  boards. 

10.  REMARKS  upon  the  REPORT  of  the  COMMITTEE 

appointed  at  a  MEETING  of  ENTAILED  PROPRIETORS  is 
SCOTLAND ;  in  which  is  suggested  a  Plan  for  the  Gradual  Aboli- 
tion of  Entails ;  with  a  Statement  of  the  Objections,  Ac  By  Cbaju.es 
Srxeirx,  Esq.    Price  2s»  sewed. 

11.  OUTLINES  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY,  for   the 

Use  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy.     ISmo,  2s.  6d.  bound. 

12.  OUTLINES  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY,  for  the 

Use  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy.     12mo,  3s.  bound. 

13.  ELEMENTS  of  ARITHMETIC,  ALGEBRA,  and 

GEOMETRY,  for  the  Use  of  the  Students  in  the  Edinburgh  School 
of  Arts.  By  George  Lees,  A.  M.  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  the 
Scottish  Military  and  Naval  Academy.    8vo,  6s.  boards. 

14.  COLLOQUI A  de  MORBIS  PRACTICA  et  THEORE- 

TICA,  Qusestionibus  et  Responsis;  ad  Usum  ingenue  Juventutxs 
accommodata.  Auctore  Archibaldo  Robertsoit,  M.  D.  et  quon- 
dam apud  Edinenses  Sermonum  Practicorum  de  Arte  Medicinali 
Prselectore.    Editk)  Tertia,  auctior  et  multo  emendation  7a.  6d.  bds. 

15.  ELEMENTS  of  GENERAL  ANATOMY  and  PA- 

THOLOGY, comprising  a  View  of  the  present  State  of  Knowledge 
in  Pathological  Anatomy.    By  David  Craig  ie,  M.  D.    In  1  voL  8vo. 
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Preparing  far  PuNicatum. 
HISTORY  of  the  ROMAN  LAW  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

By  F&ikd.  Caw.,  vo*  SAviaxr. 

4  The  work  of  Savigny,'  says  a  Reviewer  in  Th§  Juri*,  <  is  one  of  those 
4  uncommon  productions,  which  give  to  the  annals  of  past  events  a  new  cha- 
4  racter  and  colour.  By  unequalled  assiduity  in  collecting  together  scattered 
4  and  isolated  facts  and  documents  from  all  quarters,  by  a  nice  perception  of 
4  faintly  traced,  but  necessary  relations,  and  by  a  rare  power  of  arrangement 
*  and  combination,  Savigny  has  succeeded  in  diffusing  light  and  animation 
4  over  a  period  the  most  gloomy  and  torpid  in  the  history  of  the  middle 
4  ages.' 

The  first  branch  of  Savigny's  work,  to  which  the  present  translation  is 
limited,  includes  the  six  centuries,  from  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire, to  the  twelfth  century,  or  time  of  Irnerius.  The  publication  of  the 
Second  Part,  including  the  four  remaining  centuries,  is  not  yet  finished  in 
the  original. 

The  first  division  forms,  however,  by  itself  a  complete  work ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  relating  to  a  subject  of  the  highest  interest  to  every  histo- 
rian, legislator,  or  jurisconsult,  cannot  fail  to  give  to  the  translation  a  parti- 
cular value  in  times  like  the  present,  when  the  propriety  of  constitutional 
and  legal  reforms  is  the  subject  of  general  discussion. 

ELEMENTS  of  the  ROMAN  LAW,  with  particular  Re- 

ference  to  its  Influence  and  Effects  on  the  Law  of  Scotland.    In  One 
voL  8vo» 

The  ADVANCEMENT  of  SOCIETY  in   KNOW- 

LEDGE  and  RELIGION.    By  Jamss  Douglas,  Esq.    Second 
Edition.    In  1  voL  8vo,  price  9s.  boards. 

A  POPULAR  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY.  By  Alex- 
ander Macau  lav,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  Edinburgh,  and  Physician-Accoucheur  to  the  Edinburgh  New 
Town  Dispensary.    In  1  thick  vol  8vo. 

It  is  the  design  of  this  work  to  give  an  account  of  the  Diseases  of  va- 
rious climates,  and  their  remedies ;  to  notice  the  more  ordinary  accidents, 
with  their  cures,  and  the  treatment  of  those  who  have  swallowed  poi- 
sons ;  to  give  a  full  list  of  the  common  medicines,  mentioning  in  what 
cases  they  may  be  administered,  and  in  what  quantities,  according  to  vary, 
ing  rirninsslinrfs  It  embraces  all  the  ordinary  articles  of  mod,  stating  in 
what  cases  each  may  be  used,  and  when  they  should  be  used  sparingly,  or 
avoided  altogether.  The  work  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  Dictionary,  in 
order  that  persons  in  quest  of  information  on  any  subject  affecting  health 
may  easily  obtain  it,  bv  means  of  the  alphabetical  arrangement.  .  Medical 
discussion  has  been  avoided ;  technical  words  are  introduced  as  sparingly  as 
possible ;  and  the  various  medical  terms  which  have  found  their  way  into 
common  use  are  carefully  explained.  The  precepts  respecting  diet  are  prac- 
tical and  useful ;  and  great  care  has  been  taken  to  give  such  directions  for 
the  management  of  Infants  and  Children,  as,  it  &  hoped,  will  render  the 
work  of  much  utility  to  the  nursery. 


8  WORKS  TO  MK  PUBLISHED  BY  ADAM  BLACK' 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA. 


A  NEW  EDITION,  INCLUDING  THE  SUPPLEMENT. 


This  Encyclopaedia  is  too  well  known  to  render  it  necessary 
for  its  Proprietors,  in  announcing  their  intention  to  publish  a 
new  edition  of  it,  to  say  any  thing  either  as  to  the  excellence 
of  its  plan,  the  ability  of  its  execution,  or  its  extensive  useful- 
ness as  a  General  Repertory  of  Human  Knowledge.  The 
fublic  opinion  in  its  favour  has  been  unequivocally  pronounced, 
t  has  already  passed  through  six  editions,  and  its  popularity, 
instead  of  suffering  any  diminution  from  rivalship,  has  conti- 
nued to  increase  to  the  present  day. 

A  detailed  Prospectus  of  the  Seventh  Edition  will,  in  due 
time,  be  laid  before  the  public;  and  the  Proprietors  expect, 
with  some  confidence,  that  this  edition  will  be  received  with  still 
higher  approbation  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  In  it  the 
work  will  be  greatly  amended  by  the  substitution  of  new  for 
antiquated  articles ;  and  by  such  alterations  and  additions  as 
may  be  necessary  either  to  improve  its  accuracy,  to  augment 
its  science,  or  to  extend  its  information.  It  will  be  enriched 
with  the  whole  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  recent  Supple- 
ment to  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  editions.  As  the  extensive 
knowledge  and  eminent  ability  displayed  throughout  that  work 
raised  it  to  a  degree  of  celebrity  never  before  attained  in  this 
country,  by  any  similar  publication,  its  incorporation,  by  means 
of  suitable  retrenchments  and  adjustments,  with  the  Encyclo- 
paedia, must  strongly  recommend  the  new  edition  to  public  no- 
tice. It  will  not  only  be  far  more  comprehensive  and  complete 
than  any  other,  but  more  on  a  level,  in  all  respects,  with  the 
improved  knowledge  and  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

This  edition  will  be  conducted  by  Professor  M.  Napieb,  the 
Editor  of  the  Supplement,  with  the  assistance  of  those  distin- 
guished scientific  and  literary  men  whose  names  and  contribu- 
tions reflect  so  much  lustre  on  that  undertaking. 

No  Part  of  the  work  will  be  issued  till  the  preparations  and 
arrangements  of  every  kind  are  in  such  forwardness  as  to  en- 
able the  Proprietors  to  keep  faith  with  the  public,  in  the 
strictest  manner,  in  every  particular  concerning  its  publication. 


P.  NEILL,  PRINTER. 


OPENING 

OF 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON, 

FOR  THE  SESSION  1828-9. 


■«M» 


NOTICE  is  hereby  given,  That  the  Medical  Classes  will 
open  on  the  First  of  October,  and  the  Classes  for  the  other 
branches  of  education  on  the  Third  of  November  next. 

The  Council  have  published  a  "  Second  Statement/' 
giving  an  account  of  the  Days  and  Hours  when  the  several 
Professors  are  to  lecture,  of  the  Fees  to  be  paid  by  the 
Students,  together  with  a  brief  outline,  drawn  up  by  each 
Professor,  of  the  manner  in  which  he  proposes  to  treat  the 
subject  which  he  has  been  appointed  to  teach.  This  State* 
m en t  is  to  be  had,  price  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  of 
Mr.  Taylor,  the  Bookseller  and  Publisher  to  the  University, 
No.  30,  Upper  Gower-street ;  of  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co., 
Paternoster  Row  ;  of  Mr.  Murray,  Albemarle -street ;  and 
at  the  University  Chambers,  No.  29,  Percy-street,  Bedford- 
square.  Also  of  Adam  Black,  Bookseller,  Edinburgh ;  and 
Hodges  and  Smith,  Dublin. 

A  Register  is  now  open  to  receive  the  Names  or 
Students,  and  attendance  for  that  purpose  will  be  given  at 
the  Chambers, as  above,  every  day  except  Sunday,  from  Nine 
in  the  morning  to  Five  in  the  afternoon.  Persons  desirous 
of  having  a  previous  communication  with  The  Warden 
will  please  to  call  at  the  Chambers  on  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdays, or  Fridays,  between  Two  and  Five  o'clock. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

THOMAS  COATES,  Clerk. 

University  Chambers, 
13th  June,  1828. 


Printed  by  Rkhaed  Taylor,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street. 


MAY  1628. 

CONNECTED  WITH 

LITERATURE,   FINE   ARTS,   &c.   &c. 

On  the  First  of  May  was  published,  m  Octavo, 

BY  LONGMAN,  REES,  ORME,  BROWN,  &  GREEN,  LONDON, 

N°   I. 

(to  bi  continued  btbbt  second  month,  alternately  with  the 

gardener's  maoaxine,) 
Price  St.  6d. 

MAGAZINE  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

AXD 

JOURNAL  OF  ZOOLOGY,  BOTANY,  MINERALOGY, 
GEOLOGY;  AND  METEOROLOGY. 


Conducted  by  J.  C.  LOUDON,  F.L.S.  H.S.  &c. 

the  different  departments  edited  by  gentlemen  eminent  in  each. 

77k  Drawings  of  Botany  and  Conchotomy  by  Sow  err  y,  of  AnimwU  by  Habvby,  and 
of  Tree*  by  Sthutt,  and  the  Engravings  by  Branston. 


*+++++*++++++»+■++ 


The  objects  of  this  work  etc — To  record  every  new  fact  belonging  to  the  subject  i  to 
render  every  part  of  the  subject  Interesting  to  the  amateur  aad  general  render  i  to  lend  on 
the  render  by  degrees  from  the  more  elementary  details  to  higher  views  and  discussions  ; 
and  to  translate  the  technical  terms,  and  Latin  or  Greek  words,  used  In  Natural  History, 
as  they  occur,  and  to  give  the  derivation  and  accentuation  of  all  systematic  names. 

The  work  is  arranged  under  Six  Divisions,  asm  the  foiUwing  table  .*— 

I.  ZOOLOGY.— 1.  OntoiNAL  Communications.  S.  Rbvibws.  S.  Col  user  ansa, 
I.  e.  short  Notices  collected  from  various  sources  i  Abstracts  or  Abridgments  of  the 
most  Interesting  Papers  in  Foreign  Journals.  Ac.  Ac— II  BOTANY.  The  same.— 
III.  MINERALOGY.  The  same.— IV.  GEOLOGY.  The  same.— V.  METEORO- 
LOGY. The  same.— VI.  THE  GENERAL  SUBJECT.  1.  Obioinal  PArsaa  or 
a  Miscellaneous  Dbscbiption,  or  embracing  two  or  more  Departments,  or  n 
topic  common  to  the  whole  of,  Natural  History.  3.  Analytical  Rev  lews  or 
Boosa  on  Natubal  Histobv  in  general,  such  as  Elementary  Works,  Systems, 
Tmnsaetlons  of  Societies,  Travels,  chiefly  devoted  to  Natural  History,  and,  in 
abort,  all  such  Works  as  are  connected  with  the  general  subject,  but  which  are  not 
limited  to  any  one  of  the  foregoing  Five  Divisions.  8.  Miscellaneous  Dombstic 
Intbllioenck  relative  to  the  general  subject,  including  Meetings  of  Natural 
History  Societies,  Ac.  metropolitan  and  provincial.  Notices  respecting  Museums, 
Sales  of  Objects  of  Natural  History,  Names  of  Dealers,  Lists  of  Prices,  Visits  to 
Collections,  Ac.  4.  Miscellaneous,  Colonial,  and  Foreiov  Intelligence, 
In  which  similar  Notices  will  extend  to  Foreign  Institutions,  Collections,  Dealers, 
Ac.  and  die  Museum  of  the  Jardin  des  Ptantee,  will  form  a  leading  feature,  a.  A 
Comparative  Calendar  or  Natch*  for  different  Parts  of  the  World,  and  parti- 
cularly for  different  and  distinctly  situated  parts  of  Britain.  6.  Indicatobjal  Ca. 
lev dae,  pointing  out  the  Objects  to  which  the  Student  ought  to  attend  during  the 
ensuing  month  j  the  Insects,  Birds,  or  other  Animals,  and  the  Plants  which  should 
be  collected ;  the  Meteorological  Appearances  worthy  of  Observation,  Ac  Ac— 
7.  Desioebataj  i.  e.  topics  or  particular  points  of  Natural  Hiatory,  foreign  or 
domestic,  which  require  to  be  Investigated,  or  respecting  which  farther  information 
Is  desired.  Many  people ,n  different  parte  of  the  world  would  wish  to  do  something 
for  Natural  History,  If  they  knew  what  to  do  t  if  their  attention  were  directed,  not 
to  Natural  History  generally,  but  to  particular  objects  or  details.  It  will  be  the 
object  of  this  article  to  direct  friends  of  the  science,  at  home  or  abroad,  to  particular 
points  of  enquiry.  8.  Qubbibb  and  Answbbs  to  Quebibs.  9.  Retbospectivb 
Criticism.  10.  Obituary  and  Bioobafhy.  II.  Catalooub  or  Boobs  in  the 
different  Departments  of  Natural  History,  with  references  to  the  pages  of  this 
Maoaxine,  or  of  other  Magaalnes,  Journals,  or  Reviews,  in  which  they  have 
been  analysed  or  reviewed.    13.  Notices  or  Wores    in   tub   Phbbb   oa  in 

PaSFABATIOM. 

The  space  allotted  to  each  of  these  divisions  and  subdivisions  Is  regulated  by  the  supply 
of  matter.  The  divisions  may  not  all  occur  in  the  Number  for  any  one  month,  but  they 
will  all  be  found  to  the  Volume  for  the  year. 

tit  Communications  addressed  to  "  The  Conductor  of  the  Magaslne  of  Natural  History, 
st  Messrs.  Longman,  Res*,  Orme,  Brown,  and  Green's,  Paternoster. Row,"  will  be  thank* 
fully  received  and  acknowledged. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS  connrotfo  with  LITERATURE,  PINE  ARTS,  ft«. 


THE  LITERARY  GAZETTE, 

AND 

JOURNAL  OF  BELLES  LETTRES,  ARTS,  SCIENCES,  &c. 

Established  in  1817. 


The  experience  of  eleven  years,  and  an  uninterrupted  increase  of  Circulation 
(bringing  with  it  added  powers,  and  opening  new  channels  of  intelligence)  have 
enabled  the  Literary  Gazette  to  improve  gTeally  upon  the  experiment  tried 
at  its  origin.  The  idea  of  gathering  from  every  quarter  all  the  information 
which  the  progress  of  Literature  and  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  rendered  worthy 
of  Notice,  and  of  condensing  it  within  the  compass  of  a  Newspaper  Sheet 
Weekly,  could  not  in  the  first  instance,  however  sanguine  the  hopes  formed 
might  be,  promise  the  production  of  so  extremely  successful  and  influential  a 
Journal  as  this  has  become ;  but  the  novelty  of  the  undertaking  happened  to 
prove  acceptable  to  the  public,  and  diligence,  truth,  and  unbending  impartiality, 
have  raised  it  to  that  state  of  usefulness  which  it  now  holds  more  universally 
than  any  Periodical  Work  of  a  similar  kind  in  Europe.  This  is  not  put  forward 
boastingly,  nor  with  the  view  to  court  favour,  but  simply  to  explain  the  grounds 
on  which  the  Literary  Gazette  stands,  and  to  mark  how  its  diffusion  and 
prosperity  operate,  as  cause  and  effect,  in  accelerating  its  advancement  still 
farther,  and  improving  its  character  as  a  General  Compendium  of  the  Disco- 
coveries,  Refinements,  and  Intellectual  Cultivation  of  the  Age.  Thus  to  com- 
bine its  various  materials— so  that,  while  it  led  the  young  and  less  informed  to 
like  its  instructions,  amused  those  to  whom  study  was  irksome,  and  was  pleasing 
to  female  readers  and  families,  it  did  not  lay  aside  the  high  prerogative  of  con- 
veying the  best  and  latest  knowledge  to  the  learned  and  enquiring — has  been 
the  aim  of  the  Literary  Gazette:  and  it  is  now  its  pride  to  feel  that  all 
these  classes  to  whom  its  efforts  were  addressed,  have  largely  adopted  its 
services,  and  take  a  warm  interest  in  its  sentiments  and  opinions.  As  there  is 
no  part  of  the  world  which  its  pages  do  not  reach,  so  there  is  no  part  of  the 
world  from  which  they  are  not  enriched  by  valuable  communications.  Time, 
labour,  and  liberal  expenditure,  have  made  and  matured  a  multitude  of  sources 
whence  intelligence  regularly  flows  as  to  a  common  centre ;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that,  independently  of  these  eugines  of  motion,  the  conduct  and 
station  of  the  Literary  Gazette  itself  have  procured  for  it  a  number  of 
friends,  friends  too  of  literature,  science,  and  the  fine  arts,  whose  voluntary 
assistance  is  far  more  efficient  than  even  industry  could  attain,  or  money  com- 
mand. So  supported,  the  Proprietors  are  desirous  of  pointing  out  how  pecu- 
liarly it  is  calculated  for  the  improvement  and  entertainment  of  every  intelligent 
family,  and  for  the  object  of  placing  its  readers  upon  a  satisfactory  level  with 
the  best-informed  persons  in  society.  In  its  pages,  which  from  their  construc- 
tion and  type,  contain  a  great  quantity  of  matter,  all  the  important  New 
Works  are  noticed  immediately  on  their  publication ;  and  before  the  Public 
have  had  time  or  opportunity  to  peruse  them,  the  readers  of  the  Liter  art 
Gazette  are  possessed  of  their  most  interesting  passages,  together  with  a 
candid  opinion  of  their  general  character.  In  the  same  Journal  will  also  be 
found  the  earliest  Accounts  of  Scientific  Voyages  and  Expeditions,  the  parti- 
culars of  New  Discoveries  and  Useful  Inventions,  and,  indeed,  all  the  News 
connected  with  the  objects  which  its  plan  embraces.  Original  Papers  on  a 
variety  of  subjects ;  Criticisms  on  the  Performances  of  the  Theatrt  s,  Opera, 
and  Concerts ;  Reviews  of  Exhibitions,  and  all  remark-able  Productions  in  the 
Arts  and  Music  :  in  short,  whatever  tends  to  elegant  refinement  and  beneficial 
information,  is  eagerly  sought  to  be  commuuicated  in  an  agreeable  manner. 
Even  the  most  busy  may  spare  a  sufficient  number  of  half  hours  in  the  course  of 
the  week  to  peruse  the  separate  articles  of  the  Gazette,  while  its  small  expense 
(only  8d.  per  week)  facilitates  its  introduction  to  the  breakfast -table  and  fire-side 
of  all  who  desire  to  improve  their  domestic  hours,  and  carry  abroad  with  them 
a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  which  they  may  hear  disvussed. 

Published  every  SATURDAY,  by  W.  A.  Scrip™,  7,  Wellington-street, 
Strand,  and  7,  South  Moulton  street,  price  8d. ;  or  stamped  (for  country  circu* 
lation  by  post),  Is. — Also  in  Monthly  Parts,  stitched  in  a  Priuted  Wrapper. 
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NEW  EDITIONS  of  SIMMON*  England 
and  Rome,  with  ImporUnt  Additions  and 
Improvements. 


Just  published, 

SIMPSON'S  improved  Edition 
of  Dr.  GOLDSMITH'S  HISTORY  of 
ENGLAND,  from  the  Invasion  of  J  alius 
Ciesar  to  the  Death  of  George  II.  with  a 
CONTINUATION  till  1828  j  and  Questions 
for  Examination  at  the  end  of  each  Section : 
for  the  use  of  Schools  and  private  Students. 
To  which  is  added,  a  Chapter  on  the  British 
Constitution.  Sth  Edition,  12mo.  contain- 
ing nearlv  400  closely-printed  pages,  price 
tnly3s.6d.  bouod. 

•#*  The  value  of  Dr.  Goldsmith's  Abridg- 
ment of  the  History  of  England,  as  a  class, 
book  for  the  use  of  Schools,  has  been  long 
known  and  universally  acknowledged;  but, 
as  bis  narrative  concludes  at  the  death  of 
George  II.  and  as  some  of  the  most  impor- 
portant  occurrences  In  the  annals  of  England 
have  taken  place  since  that  period,  the  Pro- 
prietors and  Publishers  of  this  little  work, 
In  order  to  render  it  as  complete  as  possi- 
ble, have  subjoined  a  Continuation,  in 
which  the  record  of  events  is  brought  down 
to  the  present  day.  With  the  same  view, 
they  have  bad  the  text  so  thoroughly  re- 
vised, that  It  may  be  said,  In  some  parts,  to 
have  been  entirely  re-written.  Several  er- 
rors which  bad  crept  Into  former  editions 
are  removed  i  the  exercises  are  at  once  sim- 

C lifted  and  extended  i  and  a  whole  chapter 
as  been  added,  containing  an  outline  of  the 
British  Constitution.  To  render  this  histori- 
cal abridgment  still  better  fitted  for  the  use 
of  schools,  the  paragraphs  In  every  chapter 
and  section  are  so  divided,  that  each  contains 
some  important  facts;  and  so  numerically 
marked  as  to  correspond  with  the  Exercises, 
which  have  been  compiled  from  the  inci- 
dents recorded  In  the  history.     This  ar- 
rangement enables  the  pupil  to  acquire  a 
distinct  knowledge  of  the  successive  events 
to  which   his   attention    Is   directed,  and 
thereby  to  fix  them  more  deeply  in  his  me- 
mory, than  could  be  accomplished  by  peru- 
sing a  work  in  which  such  a  systematic  me- 
thod Is  not  observed.     As  the  Exercises 
contain  a  summary  review  of  the  whole  his. 
tory  in  the  interrogatory  form,  and  as  the 
proper  answers  of  them  can  only  be  found 
by  consulting  the  paragraphs  in  every  chap- 
ter or  section,  the  reader  Is  necessarily  led 
to  exsmlne  with  greater  minuteness  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  narrative,  which  will 
thus  be  so  Indelibly  Impressed  upon  his 
mind,  that  thev  are  not  likely  to  be  soon  ef- 
faced.    Such  being  the  nature  of  the  lm- 
Erovements  which  have   been    Introduced 
ito  this  edition,  the  Publishers  hope,  that 
the  work   will  be  found  better  calculated 
than  It  has  hitherto  been,  for  facilitating  to 
students  of  all  ages  the  acquisition  of  a 
competent  knowledge  of  English  history. 

SIMPSON'a  improved  Edition  of 
Da.  GOLDSMITH'S  HISTORY  of  ROME, 
for  the  use  of  Schools  and  private  Students  ; 
with  Questions  for  Examination  at  the  end 
of  each  Sectioo.  8th  Edition;  to  which 
are  prefixed.  Outlines  of  the  Geography  of 
Ancient  Italy,  and  Introductory  Chapters 
on  Roman  Antiquities,  containing  an  Ac- 


count of  the  Origin,  Progress,  Institutions, 
Manners,  Custom*,  Government,  Law, 
and  Military  and  Naval  Affairs,  of  the  Ro- 
mans i  with  a  Map  of  Italia.  12mo.  4«.  <J- 
lound. 


••• 


The  Publishers,  In  presenting  another 
impression  of  this  popular  and  useful 
school-book,  beg  to  state,  that  this  edition 
has  undergone  a  careful  revision,  many  his- 
torical and  chraiological  inaccuracies  have 
been  corrected,  and  the  utility  of  the  work 
has  been  Increased  by  the  addition  of 
Outlines  of  the  Ancient  Geography  of  Italy, 
and  a  neatly  executed  Map. 


Also,  lately 

SIMPSON'S  improved  Edition  at 
Dr.GOLDSMITH*sHISTORVof  GREECE ; 
with  Questions  for  Examination  at  the  end 
of  each  Section.  4th  Edition,  revised  ; 
with  Introductory  Chapters  on  the  Geogrn- 
I  phy.  Manners  and  Customs,  Religions  Insti- 
I  tutions,  and  Military  and  Naval  Affaire  of 
the  Greeks  j  and  a  Vocabulary  of  accented 
Proper  Names.    12mo.  8s.  6d.  bound. 

SIMPSON'S  HISTORY  of  SCOT- 
LAND, from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  Visit 
of  Hit  Majesty,  In  1823,  to  the  Scottfeh 
Capital,  with  Questions  for  Examination 
at  the  end  of  each  Section.  14th  Edition, 
revised,  and  greatly  Improved.  12mo.  Si.  6d. 
bound. 

Printed  for  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh  ; 
and  Geo.  B.  Whittaker,  London. 


This  day  is  ]iubli*hed,  in  8vo.  6s.  6d.  bd*. 

A  TOUR  through  the  UNITED 

t\    STATES  and  CANADA.    By  a  Set. 


Tisa  SVBJSCT. 


Printed  for  Longman, Rees,  Orme,  Brown, 
and  Green,  London. 


A 


In  8vo.  price  os.  bds. 

TREATISE  on  the  GEO- 

METRICAL  REPRESENTATION 
of  the  SQUARE  ROOTS  of  NEGATIVE 
QUANTITIES.  By  the  Rev.  Job*  Wab- 
hkn,  A.M.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Jeans  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Printed  for  Stevenson,  and  Deigbtone, 
Cambridge ;  Baldwin  and  Cradock,  London  ; 
Parker,  Oxford ;  Bell  and  Bradfute,  Edin- 
burgh; and  Mllllken,  and  Wakeman,  Dublin. 


This  day  Is  published,  In  8vo.  price  8s.  6d. 

COSTANQA.    A  Poem. 

By  W.  H.  Mkblx,  Esq. 

Printed  for  Longman,  Rees,  Onne,  Brown 
and  Green,  London. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  connbctsd  with   LITERATURE,  FINE  ARTS,  he.        ft 
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POPULAR  BOOKS 

PUBLISHED   BY   J.    VINCENT,   OXFORD. 

ATLAS  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.    Dedicated  with  per- 
mission,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ruukll,  Head  If  aster  of  the  Charter-house  School,  London. 
On  the  1st  of  Hay  will  he  published,  price  10s.  6d.  Part  I.  containing  Fifteen  4to.  Plates, 
from  Drawings  made  expressly  for  this  work.— The  whole  will  be  completed  In  Five  Part*. 


NATURAL  THEOLOGY,  by  Wm 
Pa  lbv,  D.D.  illustrated  by  a  Series  of  41 
Plates,  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  Jam  as 
Paxton,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  London.  To  which  is  added, 
BOTANICAL  THEOLOGY,  by  John 
Smuts  Doxcan,  M.A.  Fellow  of  the  New 
College,  Oxford.    2  rols.  8vo.  price  11.  8s. 

**  TbU  U  a  well-conceived  work,  containing 
plate*  of  the  principal  subjects  of  anatomy  sod 
physiology  adduced  oy  Paley.  The  author  »pe*ks 
of  them  as  aiade  from  nature;  and  they  art*  obrl- 
•w«ly  a  very  usefal  and  illustrative  explanation. 
The  volumes  d>  aerve  to  be  in  the  hand*  of  every 
one  who  uket  the  •  Natural  Theology'  a*  a  guide 
in  one  of  the  noit  interesting  studies  that  can  be 
offered  to  the  mind  of  piety  and  wisdom." 

Quarterly  TkfUfUmt  Meeirv,  Stpi.  Its*. 

•*  Mr.  Paxtou  as* executed  the  task  in  a  saanaer 
•o  satisfactory,  as  well  deserve*  the  teens.*  of  the 
psjbitc 

«'  We  are  the  more  particular  in  recounting  the 
nature  of  the  Illustrations,  because  we  are  de- 
sirous of  recommending  Mr.  Pa i ton's  work,  and 
knowing  the  reluctance  of  most  purchasers  of  a 
work  to  take  a  new  edition,  which  seem*  thereby  to 
render  their  former  purchase  u-eles*,— but  our 
author  has  very  properly  accommodated  these  un- 
willing buyers,  by  publishing  a  series  of  hi*  prints, 
with  letter-pres*  description*,  In  a  separate  form. 
It  Is  therefore  to  he  hoped,  that  no  reader  of  the 
original  book  will  be  without  it."—  Bdimhurgk  R* 
view,  Ott.  1S27. 

BOTANICAL  THEOLOGY;  or 
Evidences  of  the  Existence  and  Attributes 
of  the  Deity,  collected  from  the  Appearances 
of  Nature,  byJoHN8anrr»  Duncan,  M.A. 
Fellow  of  New  College.  Illustrated  with 
Four  Engravings,  second  edition,  8vo.  price 
4e.  Intended  as  a  Supplement  to  Palsy's 
Natural  Thboloot. 

A  SERIES  of  THIRTY-SIX  EN- 
GRA  VINOS,  with  descriptive  letter-press, 
Illustrative  of  Palsy's  Natural  Tbeo- 
loot,  8vo.  bds.  price**. 

A  SERIFS  of  THIRTY-SIX  LI- 
THOGRAPHIC PLATES,  with  descriptive 
letter-press,  Illustrative  of  Palsy's  Na- 
tural Theology,  8vo.  boards,  price  12s. 

MAPS  and  PLANS  illustrative  of 
THUCYDIDE8.  Svo.  boards,  price  10s. 6d. 
Fourth  Edit. 

MAPS  and  PLANS  illustrative  of 
HERODOTUS.  8vo.  boards,  price  10s.  6d. 
Fourth  Edit. 

MAPS  and  PLANS  illustrative  of 
L1VY.    8vo.  boards,  price  12s. 

QUESTIONS  on  DIVINITY,  price 

4s.  containing— 
Questions  on  the  Old  Testament. 

—  New  Testament. 

. - Articles  of  the  Church 

of  England. 
Answer  to  the  Questions  on  the  Articles. 


QUESTIONS  on  HERODOTUS. 
Second  Edition,  price  4s.  boards. 

QUESTIONS  on  THUCYDIDES. 
Second  Edition,  price  4s.  boards. 

An  ANALYSIS  of  the  HISTORI- 
CAL BOOKS  of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT. 
12mo.  price  6s. 

••  By  consnd  log  Horae,  Townseml,  Mint,  Cal- 
met,  Doddridge,  Gray,  and  other  Rihtlral  writer', 
the  Editor  of  the  Analysis  has  put  together  a  use* 
fal  and  concise  history  of  tbo.e  rcav>te  ace*,  the 
records  of  which  are  preserved  In  the  »  Id  Testa- 
ment. 

"  The  work  is  divided  into  eight  periods,  from 
Moses  to  Jonah,  the  whole  deserving  of  great 
commendation  for  indmtriovi  rrsearrk  muM  aensat 
principUi.'-LHtr^ry  Gmxtttt,  Jmm.  S6,  IS9S. 

MANUAL  of  DIVINITY,  price 
6s.  containing— 

An  Historical  Connexion  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments. 

A  Prophetic  Connexion  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments. 

A  Summary  of  the  New  Testament. 

A  Summary  of  the  Evidences  of  the 
Christian  Religion. 

The  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments. 

The  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Vith  Notes  and  Scriptnre  Proofs. 

A  TREATISE  on  LOGIC,  on  the 
Baals  of  Aldricb,  by  John  Huyshb,  M.A. 
of  Brasen-Noae  College,  Oxford.  Price  5s. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  LOGIC; 
from  Dr.  Whatley'e  ••  Elements  of  Logic," 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hinds,  M.A.  of  Queen's 
College,  and  Vice- Principal  of  St.  Albsa 
Hell,  Oxford.     Price  6«. 

This  treatise  contains  a  selection  from 
Dr.  Whstley's  Elements  of  Logic,  of  so 
much  of  that  work  as  is  necessary  to  qua- 
lify candidates  for  examination  in  the 
Schools.— Psbfacs. 

A  TABULAR  VIEW  of  VOL- 
CANIC PHENOMENA,  comprising  a  List 
of  the  Burning  Mountains,  which  are  either 
now  In  action,  or  have  existed  in  former 
periods,  throughout  the  Globe;  together 
with  the  dates  of  their  respective  Erup- 
tions, and  of  the  principal  Earthquakes 
which  they  hare  occasioned.  By  Cuaslbs 
Dadbiny,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry in  the  University  of  Oxford.  In- 
tended as  a  Companion  to  the  Lectures  on 
Volcanos,  by  the  same  Author.  Price  7s.  6d. 
coloured. 

««  The  Tabular  View  of  Dr.  Daabeny  present*  at 
a  glance  a  well-arranged,  accurate,  and  compru- 
aeasiTe  riew  ».f  much  That  I*  Interesting  »n  *olca- 
nic  history  aad  description,  and  therefore  we  do 
not  hesitate  recommending  it  to  the  alte oUon  of 
the  geologurt."—  Edinburgh  Ntw  Phiht^kiemt 
/wrw/,  Sfitmktr. 


ADVERTI8EMENT3  coNwscrco  with    LITERATURE,  FfVE  ARTS,  ftc. 


THE  EXHIBITION  of  POR- 
TRAITS of  the  roost  ILLUSTRIOUS 
PKRSONAOEft  of  ENGLISH  HISTORY, 
from  the  Gallerir  ■  of  the  Nobility,  and  from 
Public  Collections,  U  NOW  OPEN,  at 
Messrs.  HARDING  &  LEPARD'S,  No.  4, 
PALL  MALL  EAST. 

Admittance  by  TICKETS  ONLT.  which 
may  be  had  on  application  as  above,  one  day 
previous  to  using  them. 


This  day  Is  published,  price  2s.  6d. 

REPLY  to  some  Clerical  Ob- 
jections taken  against  hi*  Ramblino 
Noras,  on  the  Discipline  of  our  Church. 
By  Sir  Arthur  Brook ■  Faulenbr. 
With  a  Glimpse,  in  passing,  at  St.  James's 
Hell. 

Printed  for  Longman,  Rees,  Orme, Brown, 
and  Green,  London. 


SECOND  EDITIONS, 

OREATLV  ENLARGED  AMD  IMPROVED. 


Published  this  day, 

EDINBURGH  ACADEMY 
GREEK  RUDIMENTS.    In  12mo. 
4s.  bound. 

***  The  strict  attention  which,  In  this 
edition,  has  been  applied  to  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  Rules,  and  the  valuable  sugges- 
tions with  which  the  compiler  has  been 
favoured  since  the  first  appearance  of  the 
work,  Induce  him  to  hope  that  he  has  now, 
in  some  measure,  attained  bis  original  ob- 
ject of  combining  within  reasonable  limits 
the  requisite*  of  a  First  and  Second  Greek 
Grammar. 

EDINBURGH  ACADEMY  EDI- 

TION   of  RUDDIMAN's   LATIN  RUDI- 
MENTS.   In  12mo.  2s.  6d.  bound. 

To  this  edition  has  been  added  a  copious 
Appendix ;  containing  Tables  of  Irregular 
and  Defective  Nouns  and  Adjectives ;  a  List 
of  Verbs,  with  the  Compounds  which  differ 
from  the  Simple  Verbs  In  Conjugation, 
subjoined  by  way  of  Notes ;  also,  Ruddl- 
man's  Rule*  for  Gender  and  Quantity,  with 
Explanations,  so  as  entirely  to  supersede 
the  use  of  a  separate  Latin  Grammar. 

Printed  for  Oliver  ft  Boyd,  Edinburgh  j 
and  Geo.  B.  Whlttaker,  London. 


This  day  is  published,  In  12mo.  7a.  Bda. 

A  MONITOR  for  YOUNG 
MINISTERS  of  the  GOSPEL;  de- 
signed to  lead  them  to  Correct  Principles 
of  Mind  and  Conduct :  in  a  Series  of  Let- 
ters from  a  Father  to  a  Son,  preparatory  to 
his  receiving  Holy  Orders. 

Printed  for  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown, 
and  Green,  London. 


This  day  Is  published,  In  2  vols.     

price  12s.   Dedicated,  by  Permission,  to 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Well*, 

SUNDAY  EVENING  DIS- 
COURSES ;  or,  a  Compendious  Sys- 
tem of  Scriptural  Divinity,  for  the  Use  sf 
Households :  to  which  Is  added,  a  Visita- 
tion Skrmon.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Waiivib, 
F.A.S.  Hon.  Mem.  of  the  Imp.  Csb*.  Soc.  of 
Nat.  Hist.  Moscow;  and  of  the  Dutch  Soc 
of  Scien.  Harlaem ;  Rector  of  Great-Chal- 
field,  Wilts,  and  of  Croscombc,  bomerset; 
Author  of  '*  Sermons  on  the  Epistles  and 
Gospels  }"  and  of  "  Old  Church  of  EogUad 
Principles,"  Ac.  &c.  Ac 

••  And  here  I  take  leave  op  thb  NEW 
LIGHTS,   and  turn  to  MR.  WARNER. 

At,LTHAT  IB  INTELXIOIBLE,  SCRIPTURAL, 
BLOQITBNT,     AND     PIOUS,     I    PINO    THERE. 

MR.  WARNER  HAa  done  oriat  SER- 
VICE TO  THB  CHURCH}  AND  I  WOULD 
BELIEVE,  EVEN  TO  THB  STATE.  PRAC- 
TICAL   AND    PLAIN  discourses    "is 

HIS,  SO  WBLL  POUNDBD,  AND  SO  CLEARLY 
EXPRESSED,    Will  MVCB  WANTED,"  &C. - 

The  Pimin  Bible,  and  the  Protettmnt  Ckmrek 
in  EngUmd;  by  the  Ret>.  Hm,  Urt*  Bowies, 
Prebendmrp  of  &an$m,  Rector  of  BrcrnktV* 
WUt9%  $rc.  d-c. 

London  :  Longman,  Rees,  and  Co.  Pater* 
noster  Row ;  and  Cruttwell,  Bath. 

Of  whom  nay  be  sad,  by  the  note  Aatbor, 

SERMONS  on  the  EPISTLES  and 
GOSPELS.    2  vols,  12mo.  16s. 

OLD    CHURCH    of  ENGLAND 
PRINCIPLES.    3  vols.   12mo.  11. 


A  COLLECTION  of  very 
superior  NOVELS  &  ROMANCES, 
consisting  of  850  Volumes,  and  comprising 
chief  part  of  the  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Edge  worth,  Radclifle,  Lathom,  Roche, 
Maturin,  Helme,  Stanhope,  Holland,  &c 
&c.  and  many  New  Works  to  Michaelmas 
1827,  are  offered  at  2s.  Ad.  per  volume,  new, 
half-bound,  calf  backs,  for  Remd*  Momtf, 
or  a  selection  may  be  made  from  them,  at  a 
proportionate  advance  In  price;  or  they  may 
be  had  In  sheets,  deducting  sixpence  per 
volume  for  the  binding.  Catalogues  on  ap- 
plication to  A.  K.  Newman  &  Co.  Leades- 
hall-Street,  London. 


This  day  Is  published,  In  12mo.  price  5s. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  EAR- 
LY RI8ING  and  on  EARLY  PRAY- 
ER, as  a  Means  of  Happiness,  and  as  an 
Incentive  to  Devotion.  By  Henbt  Er- 
se in  b  Head,  A.M.  Curate  of  Broomfleld, 
Somerset. 

London :  printed  for  Longman,  Rees, 
Orme,  Brown,  and  Green  ;  Weller,  Chelten- 
ham ;  Duffield,  Bath  ;  and  Hall,  Taunton. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  connected  witu  LITERATURE,  FINE  ARTS,  A*.       7 


Nrw  BIaps  of  Gbsece,Tubkxy,  Russia, 
Mexico,  New  South  Walks,  Van 
Diembn's  Land,  Ac. 


This  day  are  published,  by  Longman,  Reea, 
Orme,  Brown,  and  Green,  London,  and 
to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Dealers 
In  Maps* 

PARTS  I.  to  VIII. 

(Printed  on  Elephant  Paper,  10s.  6d.  each), 

or  a 

NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS, 
with  the  Divisions  and  Boundaries 
carefully  coloured}  constructed  entirely 
from  New  Drawings,  aud  engraved  by 
Sidney  Hall* 

To  be  completed  In  17  Monthly  Parts. 


Contents  of 

Part  1.— France. 

Hindoostan. 
Russia. 

Pari  2.— Prussia. 
Sweden. 
West  Indies. 

Part  3.— Greece. 
Austria. 
South  Italy. 

Part  4.— Turkey  (in  Europe). 
Europe. 
Netherlands. 

Part  6. -North  Italy. 
Swttterland. 
Mexico  and  Guatlmala. 

(The  last  Map  Is  corrected  from  original 
Information,  communicated  by  Simon  A. 
O.  BooaNB,  Esq.  who  was  many  years 
resident  in  the  country,  and  latterly  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  to  make  Geogra- 
phical surveys.) 

Part  6.- Peru. 

Colony  of  New  South  Wales. 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

Part  7.— England. 
China. 
Van  Dlemen's  Land* 

Part  8.— The  United  States. 

Chart  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Bavaria,  Wlrtemberg,   and 
Baden. 


t|t  For  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the 
Subscribers  to  this  New  Atlas,  every 
Map  will  not  only  include  all  discoveries 
and  changes  to  the  day  of  It*  publication, 
but  further,  should  any  discovery  or  change 
of  sufficient  Importance  take  place  during 
the  publication  of  the  work,  corrected  du- 
plicates of  such  Maps  as  shall  on  this  ac- 
count become  Imperfect,  will  be  given 
gratis  In  the  last  number,  so  that  the  entire 
work  may  possess  a  correctness  on  Its  com* 
pletion  which  is  without  precedent. 


LONDON  MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


This  day  are  published,  Nos.  I.  to  XXIV.  of 

THE  LONDON  MEDICAL 
GAZETTE;  containing  Lectures  on 
the  Diseases  of  the  Urethra,  Bladder,  Pros* 
tate  Gland,  Strictures,  &e.  by  B.  C.  Brodle, 
F  R.S.  Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital.— 
Lectures  on  Fractures  of  the  Patella,  on  the 
Diseases  and  Accidents  to  which  the  Hip- 
Joint  is  liable.  Amputation,  Haemorrhage, 
the  Nervous  System.  Ac.  by  C.  Bell,  F.R.S. 
Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  Ac. — 
Clinical  Lectures  on  various  points  of  Sur- 
gery, by  M.  Dupuvtren  i  and  a  Cod  rse  of 
Experimental  Physiology,  now  delivering  in 
Paris  by  M.  Magendle.— On  the  Manage- 
ment of  Children  from  the  Birth,  and  other 
Interesting  Selections,  from  the  Papers  of 
the  late  Dr.  W.  Hunter.— Chiron**  Letters 
on  the  Character  of  the  Lapcet.— Abstract 
of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  by  Dr.  B.  Hawkins.— Communi- 
cations from  8ir  H.  Halford,  Bart.  Dr.  Sey- 
mour, Dr.  Yeats,  Dr.  Baron,  Dr.  Chambers, 
Dr.  A.T.  Thomson,  Dr.  Black,  Dr.  Glbney, 
Dr.  Badeley,  Dr.  Knox,  Dr.  Gregory,  Dr. 
Baker,Mr.Abernethy,  F.R.8.  Sir  A.  Carlisle, 
Mr.  Hodgson,  Mr.Travers,  F.R.S.  Mr.  Bro- 
dle, F.R.S.  Mr.  C.  Bell,  F.R.S.  Mr.  Earle, 
F.R.8.  Mr.  Bacot,  Mr.  C.  A.  Key,  Mr.A.C. 
Hutchison,  F.R.S.E.  Mr.  Lynn,  Mr.  Keate, 
Mr.  Hammond,  Mr.  Broughtnn, Mr. C.Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Hingeston,  Mr.  Else,  Mr.  Dix, 
Mr.  Guthrie,  Mr.  T.  Rose,  Mr.  T.  H.  Smith, 
Mr.  Stanley,  Mr  BransbyB.  Cooper,  Mr.  J. 
P.  HilL  Davles  Gilbert,  Esq.  M.P.  Pres.  R.8. 
Mr.  G.  Jewel,  Mr.  W.  Cooke,  Mr.  Sawyer, 
Mr.  Laming,  Mr.  Wadd,  F.L.S.  Mr.  Beas- 
ley,  Mr.  Fincham,  Mr.  Lee,  Ac— Lead- 
ing Articles  on  "The  State  of  Medical  Feel- 
ing," on  "Education,"  "The  Colli ge  of 
Physicians,"  ••  Rolfe  v.  Stanley,**  ••  Vacci- 
nation," ••  Subjects  for  Dissection,"  ••  Mr. 
Branaby  Cooper's  Case  of  Lithotomy,." 
"  Late  Proceedings  In  the  Borough,"  "  Mr. 
Lambert,"  **  Example  of  leaving  the  Body 
for  Dissection,"  "Dissection  a  Misdemea- 
nor," "Disposal  of  the  Dead,"  " Anato- 
mical Committee,"  "  Hospital  Reporting,** 
"  Lunatic  Asylums,**  Ac.  &c.  Ac— Full 
Analyses  of  the  most  Important  Medical 
Works  recently  published. 

PFeekfy  Hospital  RrporU :  Berlin  Hospi- 
tal, La  Charit*,  Hotel  Dieu,  Hopttal  Bean- 
Jon,  Hospice  de  Perfectlonnement,  Paris  •,— 
Guy's,  Middlesex,  St.  George's,  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's, St.  Thomas's,  Westminster,  Hos- 
pital fos  Surgery  Paaton-square,  Cold- 
stream Guards,  St.  George**  Infirmary,  &e. 
•—Proceedings  of  Medical  Societies.— Ex- 
tracts from  German,  Italian,  French,  Ame- 
rican, and  English  Journals,  Ac.  Ac. 

Published  every  8ATURDAY  MORN- 
ING,  by  Longman  and  Co.  (to  whom  Ad- 
vertisements tor  the  Wrapper  may  be  sent), 
and  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,  Ac*  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  price  3d. 


The  work  la  also  published  In  Monthly 
Parts,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
bave  only  occasional  opportunities  of  re* 
celving  it. 
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Lately  published.  In  A  vols,  pott  8vo.  price 
11.  lie.  Sd.  boards, 

PAUL  JONES :  a  Romance. 
By  Allan  Cvwmihobam. 

'•  It  to  will,  sapersaJaral,  a*4  toached  wits  ex- 
treme via- *«r  and  Waal y.»»—  IMtrmrm  Gmarttt. 

••  Paal  Jones  U  as  latemttag  work— a  •oca 
whi.  hex*  lies,  aad  escb*Ja»,  ae4  rewards  attee- 
tioa.'  -  New  fimu$. 

"  The  roaaie*  which  be  ha*  laid  b, fore  as. 
■••and  I"  •**»«•  of  great  farce— In  passages  of 
great  etoqaeBce."    ~- 


Printed  for  Oliver  ft  Boyd,  Edinburgh; 
end  Longman,  Beet,  Orme,  Brown,  and 
Green,  London. 


This  day  la  published,  In  12mo.  price  8a. 
boards, 

A  TREATISE  oo  the  ART 
of  MAKING  WINE  from  NATIVE 
FRUITS ;  elucidating  the  Chemical  Prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  Art  of  Wine-making 
depends:  the  Fraito  best  adapted  for  Home- 
made Wines,  and  the  Methods  of  preparing 
them.    ByFnsDBftfCKAccuM. 

Printed  for  Longman,  Recs,  Orme,  Brown, 
and  Green,  London. 

Of  whom  May  be  bad,  by  the  sane  Aatlior, 

A  TREATISE  on  ADULTERA- 
TIONS of  FOOD  and  CULINARY  POI 
SONS  |  exhlMtlngthe  Fraudulent  Sophisti- 
cations of  Bread,  Beer,  Wine,  Spirituous 
Liquors,  Tea,  Coffee,  Cheese,  Pepper, Mus- 
tard, &c.  &c.  i  and  Methods  of  detecting 
them.    12mo.  9s.  bds. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  ART  of 
BREWING  i  exhibiting  the  London  Prac- 
tice of  Brewiog  Porter,  Brown  Stout,  Ale, 
Table  Beer,  and  rations  otheT  kinds  of 
Malt  Liquor.    12mo.  9s.  bds. 


This  day  is  published,  In  0ro.  price  4s. 

NAVAL  ESSAYS ;  or  Es- 
says  on  the  Management  nf  Public 
Concerns,  as  exemplified  in  the  Naval  De- 
partment, considered  as  a  Branch  of  the 
Business  of  Warfare.    By  Brig. -Gen.  Sir 

Samubl  Bbmtham,  K.S.d.  Essay  J.  Part 
I*  containing  Efficiency  in  general,  Effi- 
ciency of  the  destructive  Apparatus,  and 
Efficiency  of  the  Vessel  of  War  as  to  bulk. 

Also,  by  the  same  Astbor, 
In  8vo.  to  be  completed  In  8  Numbers, 

NAVAL  PAPERS  and  DOCU- 
MENTS referred  to  In  NAVAL  ESSAYS. 
No.  1,7s.  |  No.  7,8s.  6d. ;  and  No.  8,  7s. 

Nos.  2  to  «  an  In  the  press,  nearly  ready 
for  publication.  '  ' 

—5°JLd  bf  ^one™n»  R*ee,  Orme,  Brown, 
ana  Green,  London. 


This  day  is  published.  In  I2mo.  price  7s. 
Boards, 

THE  CRUSADE  of  FIDE- 
LIS  >  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the 
Cross ;  being  the  History  of  his  Adventures 
during  his  Pilgrimage  to  the  Celestial  City. 

"  Which  thing  •  are  as  Allegory." 

London :  sold  by  Longman,  Reea,  Orose, 
Brown,  and  Green ;  and  Henry  Mosley  and 
Sou,  Derby. 


LITERARY   PRESENTS    FOR   YOUNG 
PERSONS. 


In  Cabinet  Volumes,  price  8s  8d.  each, 

THE  SEASONS,  by  Thom- 
son  ;  the  Minstrel,  by  Seattle  ;  the 
Task,  Table-Talk,  and  Minor  Poem*,  by 
Cowper  j  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  *  Vol*. ; 
Paradise  Regained,  and  Minor  Poems,  2  to  la. ; 
the  Shipwreck,  by  Falconer,  and  the  Poems 
of  Goldsmith  and  Gray :  each  Volume  em- 
bellished with  Six  Engravings,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  WestsJl,  and  together  form- 
ing the  most  unexceptionable,  elegant,  and 
appropriate  volumes  hitherto  offered  as 
Prevents  for  Young  Persons. 

*•*  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  completing 
the  Poetical  Series,  with  Ten  Engraving*, 
Is  Just  published,  9s.  bds.  ^^ 

tit  Small  Octavo  Editions  of  the  above 
may  also  be  bad,  and  are  generally  kept.  In 
elegant  bindings,  by  the  most  respectable 
booksellers  In  the  United  Kiugdom ;  as  also 
of  Rasselas,  price  7s.  6d.  In  boards ;  Elisa- 
beth, 7s.  8d.  t  Mason  on  Self- Knowledge, 
7s.  6d. }  Paul  and  Virginia;  Dr.  Gregory's 
Legacy;  Mrs.  Chapone's  Letters  j  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield  i  Lord  Bacoo's  Essays,  each 
8a. j  Burns'  Poems  and  Songs.  2  Vols.  18s. , 
and  Sturm's  Reflections,  4  Volumes,  lL  HW. 
In  boards. 

London :  published  by  John  Sharne.  Pic- 
cadilly, and  the  other  Proprietors. 


This  day  Is  published,  In  8vo.  price  18s. 
boards, 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to 
GEOLOGY i  comprising  the  Ele- 
ments of  the  Science  In  Its  present  advanced 
&  *ndall  the  recent  Discoveries.  With 
an  Outline  ofthe  Geology  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  Third  Edition,  entirely  recom- 
posed  and  greatly  enlarged,  with  new  Plates, 
a  coloured  Map,  and  Cuts.  By  Ronamr 
Bakkwsll. 

Prtated  for  Longman,  Recs,  Orme,  Brown, 
and  Green.  • 


Or«kosiBJSy  be  bad,  by  the  aaaw  Awtkor, 

TRAVELS    in  SAVOY,   &c     la 
2  vols.  8vo.   11.  8s.  boards. 
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THIS  DAT  ARE  PUBLISHED, 

Vols.  I.  II.  and  III.  price  21.  Si.  (M.  Bd».  and  continued  hi  Numbers  every  second  Mosth, 
alternately  with  the  Macau  ne  of  Natubal  Histobt,  price  3e.  6d.   each, 

THE 

GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE, 


r, 

»  AND 


REGISTER  OF  RURAL  AND  DOMESTIC  IMPROVEMENT^ 


conductbd  «t 

J.  C.  LOUDON,  F.L.S.  H  S.  &c. 

Corresponding  Member  of  the  Central  Agricultural  Society  of  France ;  of  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  Berlin ;  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Prussia }  of  the  Economical 
Society  of  PoUdam  \  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Warsaw ;  of  the  Literary  Society  of 
Cracow  {  of  the  Imperial  Natural  History  Society  of  Moscow  j  and  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York. 

Author  of  the  Encyclopaedias  of  Gardeotner  and   of  Agriculture,  and  Editor  of  the 

Encyclopaedia  of  Plants. 


PaiNTBD  FOB  LONUM AN,  RIBS,  OBMK,  BBOWN,  AND  GBBBN,  LONDON. 


Tbi  object  of  this  work  Is  to  record,  as  they  occur,  the  rarious  discoveries,  acquisitions, 
and  improvements,  that  are  constantly  making  In  Gardening,  Agriculture,  aad  Botany, 
and  to  render  them  available  to  practical  men.  For  thin  purpose  it  Is  not  confined  to 
what  takes  place  In  Britain,  but  gives  the  essence  of  every  thing  In  this  department,  which 
is  done  or  published  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 

The  utility  of  the  Gardener's  Magaslne,  properly  conducted  and  supported,  b  obvious. 
Gardeners,  stewards,  and  others  of  fixed  locality,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  metropolis, 
must,  In  the  present  state  of  things,  long  remain  Ignorant  of  the  rapid  improvements 
made  In  the  horticultural  world,  and  especially  of  late,  since  the  great  progrem  made  In  the 
sciences  of  physiology  and  chemistry,  and  their  application  to  agriculture  aud  gardening  ; 
the  establishment  of  horticultural  societies,  the  general  taste  for  horticulture,  and  the 
great  stimulus  thus  given  to  nurserymen,  commercial  gardeners,  botanical  cultivators, 
private  amateurs,  and  others  round  the  metropolis,  and,  Indeed,  throughout  Europe.  By 
this  Magaslne  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of  Increasing;  their  knowledge,  so  as  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  Improvement  j  and  If  they  have  already  made  themselves 
masters  of  what  Is  in  the  Encyclopaedias  of  Gardening,  Agriculture,  and  Plants,  It  will  not 
be  too  much  to  say,  that  they  will  know  all  that  Is  already  known  j  and  by  regularly 
perusing  the  Gardener's  Magatlne  as  it  is  published,  they  will  be  made  acquainted  with 
all  that  is  from  time  to  time  added  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  In  these  arts.  Hence  the 
Magaslne  will  serve  as  a  perpetual  supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia*,  and  for  practical 
men,  who  cannot  purchase  many  books.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  substitute  for  every  new 
work  on  gardening,  agriculture,  and  botany. 


Recently  published,  6y  the  same  Author, 

Complete  In  One  large  Vol.  6ro»  a  New  Edition,  with  many  hundred  Engravings  on  Wood. 

price  £2.  extra  Boards, 

AN 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  GARDENING ; 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  aad 
Landscape  Gardening}  including  all  the  latest  Improvements,  a  general  History  of 
Gsrdenlng  in  all  Countries,  snd  a  Statistical  View  of  Its  present  State,  with  Suggestions 
for  Its  future  Progress  In  the  British  Isles. 

ALSO,  BY  TUB  SAMB  AUTHOR, 

AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

In  a  thick  Volume,  with  many  hundred  Engraving?  on  Wood,  price  £2.  10s. 
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This  day  It  published.  In  1  vol.  8to.  extra 
board*,  10*.  6d. 

A  NARRATIVE  of  MEMO- 
RABLE  EVENTS  In  PARIS,  pre- 
ceding  the  Capitulation,  and  during  the 
Occupancy  of  that  City  by  the  Allied  Armies 
In  the  Year  1814 ;  being  Extracts  from  the 
Journal  of  a  Detenu,  who  continued  a  Pri- 
soner, on  parole,  in  the  French  Capital, 
from  the  Tear  1808  to  1814:— also.  Anec- 
dotes of  Buonaparte's  Journey  to.  Resi- 
dence at,  and  Return  from,  Elba.  With  a 
Preface  and  Concluding  Remarks  by  J. 
BaiTTON,  F.S  A.  Ac. 

Published    by   Longman,    Rees,    Onne, 
Brown,  and  Green,  Paternoster- Row. 

Of  wboaa  nuy  be  had,  ise  haprmtoas  of 

ROBSON'S  "  Picturesque  Views  of 
all  the  English  Cities.** 

BRITTON'S    "  Architectural   and 
Cathedral  Antiquities,"  &c. 


DR.  HUTTON*S 
ARITHMETIC  AND  BOOK-KEEPING, 

IMPBOTBD   BT  MB.   INOBAM. 


A 


Published  this  day,  In  1  Vol.  12mo.  8s.  bound, 

COMPLETE  TREATISE 

on    PRACTICAL    ARITHMETIC 

and  BOOK-KEEPING,  both  by  Single 
and  Double  Entry.  By  Chablbs  Hutton, 
LLJ).  &c.  A  New  Edition,  adapted  to  the 
Imperial  Standards  of  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures, with  a  new  Set  of  Books  by  Double 
Entry,  exemplifying  the  Modern  Practice  of 
Book-keeping,  and  many  other  Important 
Additions  and  Improvements.  Edited  by 
Albxandkb  Inobam,  Author  of  a  Concise 
System  of  Mensuration,  Principles  of  Arith- 
metic, Ac. 

Printed  for  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh ; 
and  Geo.  B.  Whlttaker,  London. 


This  day  is  published,  In  Svo.  price  8s.  6d. 
boards, 

SOCRATES;  a  Dramatic 
Pobm.  By  Hemry  Montagu*  Gbo- 
ybr,  Esq.  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Printed  for  Longman,  Rees,  Onne, 
Brown,  and  Green,  Paternoster- Row  j  and 
sold  by  W.  Clarke,  New  Bond-Street. 


In  a  few  days  will  be  published.  In  1  Vol. 
royal  4to.  with  Plates,  &c.  &c. 

NARRATIVE  of  an  AS- 
CBNT  to  the  SUMMIT  of  MONT 
BLANC,  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  August,  1837. 
By  John  Ai/ldjo,  Esq. 

Printing  for  Longman,  Rees,  Onne,  Brown, 
aud  Green,  London. 


This  day  is  published.  In  2  Vols.  8yo.  price 
11.6s.  boards, 

THE  LETTERS  of  M  ARCUS 
TULLIUS  CICERO  to  TITUS  POM- 
PONIUS  ATTICUS,  in  Sixteen  Books, 
translated  into  English,  with  Notes,  by 
William  Hbbbbdbn,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

London :  printed  for  Payne  and  Foss,  81, 
Pall-Mall. 


THE    HISTORY  OP  THE  CRUSADES, 
CHIVALRY,  Ac. 

This  day  Is  published,  In  2  vols.  8vo.  with 
a  Portrait  and  Memoir  of  the  Author, 
11. 6s  bds.  the  4tu  Edition  of 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  CRU- 
8ADBS  for  the  Recovery  and  Pos- 
session of  the  HOLY  LAND.  By  Chablbs 
Mills,  Esq. 

The  Mbmoib  separate,  with  Portrait,  4a. 
sewed. 

Printed  for  Longman,  Rees,  Onne,  Brown, 
and  Green. 

Of  wsosj  way  bt  had,  by  the  sane  Astaor, 

The  HISTORY  of  CHIVALRY, 
or  KNIGHTHOOD  and  Its  TIMES.  SecMid 
Edit.  In  2  vols.  Svo.  with  2  Vignette  Titles, 
II.  4*.  boards. 

"  This  wm  an  appropriate  umlertablsc  for  Ike 
sble  auhor  of  the  Croaidri,  and  be  baa  esccvted 
it  with i qaal  learoiof ,  SielRy,  sad  degascc**— 
M»mtklgKewuw. 

The  TRAVELS  of  THEODORE 
DUCAS  In  ITALY,  at  the  Revival  of  Let- 
ters and  Art.    In  3  Tola.  Svo.  11. 4s.  boards. 


This  day  is  published,  in  a  neat  Pocket  Vol. 
3s.  6d.  half-bound, 

PETIT  DICTIONNAIRE 
des  DIFFICULTES  de  la  LANGUE 
FRANCAISE.  Par  H.  CORNILLON, 
Mattre  de  Langue  Franoalse,  a  Edimbourg. 

Printed  for  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh ; 
and  Geo.  B.  Whlttaker,  London. 


This  day  U  published,  In  8ro.  Vol.  V.  price 
14s.  boards,  of 

TRANSACTIONS  of  the 
ASSOCIATION  of  FELLOWS  and 
LICENTIATES  of  the  King  and  Queen's 
College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland. 

London  :  sold  by  Longman,  Rees,  Onne, 
Brown,  and  Green;  and  J.  Cummlug, 
Dublin. 

Of  whom  aaay  be  had, 

The  Four  preceding  Vols,  price 
21.  18s. 
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WILLI \MS'S  VIEWS  IN  GREECE. 


This  day  are  published.  Not.  I.  to  XI.  of 

SELECT   VIEWS    IN    GREECE; 

Engraved  In  the  beet  Line-Manner,  from  Drawings  by  H.  W.  Wiixiahs,  Eeq.  Edinburgh. 
Price,  In  Imperial  8vo.  12.. ,  Proof,  on  ^dte  Pm,  re^4lo.  £l.  Ii^i  a  few  Impres- 
■lone  taken  o/on  India  Paper,  before  the  Descriptive  Writing,  £1.  lie.  6d. 
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No.X. 

of  the   Temple  of   Mlnerra, 
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splendid fiteHanHon  of  the  whole  of  Athens,  by  Mr.  Oocmtm  on  a  larger  Scale  than 
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Printed  for  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  and  Green,  London :  and  Adam  Black, 

Edinburgh. 
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ThU  day  Is  published,  8ro.  price  10i.  W. 
boards, 

THE  IMPJOUS  FEAST. 
A  Poem,  in  Ten  Books.  Br  Robert 
Lamdor,  HA.  Author  of  "The  Count 
Arestl,"  a  Tragedy. 

Printed  for  J.  Heichard  and  Son,  187, 
Piccadilly. 


This  day  la  published.  In  8  Tola.  lSmo. 
*      price  18s. 

YOUNG  JOHN  BULL; 
or  Born  Abroad  and  Bred  at  Home. 
By  Fbancis  Latbom,  Author  of  "The 
Mysterious  Freebooter  jM  •'  Unknown  j" 
•«  Fatal  Vow  *"  ••  Astonishment j"  "  Polish 
Bandit  jM  "  Puzsled  and  Pleased  ,"  "  Live 
and  Learn  j"  "  Midnight  Bell,"  &c.  &c. 

Printed  for  A.  K.  Newman  &  Co.  London. 


The  followlaf  sre  nearly  read? :— 

ULRICA  of  SAXONY.  By  Ro- 
salia St.  Ci.air.    8  vols. 

LATHAM  HOUSE  in  the  DAYS 
of  JOHN  of  GAUNT.  By  the  Author  of 
*  Eustace  Fits- Richard,"  Ac.  4  Tola. 

BANDIT  CHIEF;  or  Lohds  of 
Ubtino.  By  the  same  Author.  Second 
Edition.    4  toIs. 

KATHARINE.    4  vols. 

ITALIAN.  By  Anm  Radcliffe. 
Large  Type.   New  Edition.    4  vols. 


This  day  is  published.  In  8ro.  price  14s. 

JOHNSON'S  ENGLISH 
DICTION  ART,  with  WALKER'S 
PRONUNCIATION  ADDED,  revised,  cor- 
rected,  and  enlarged,  with  the  addition  of 
several  Thousand  Words  on  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  by  Robbbt  8.  Jambson,  Esq.  of 
Lincoln's  Iun. 

In  this  Dictionary,  both  Johnson  and 
Walker  are  embodied  \  the  accentuation  Is 
greatly  simplified,  and  given  on  an  entirely 
new  plan  j  the  work  will  be  found  one  of 
the  moat  copious  and  useful  vocabularies 
of  the  English  language  ever  published. 

London:  published  by  William  Pickering, 
Chancery-Lane,  and  Cowle  ft  Co.  Poultry. 


This  day  Is  published,  8vo.  price  15s.  bds. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  COURT 
of  CHANCERY;  with  Practical  Re- 
marks on  the  recent  Commission,  Report, 
and  Evidence,  and  on  the  Means  of  Im- 
proving the  Administration  of  Justice  in 
the  English  Courts  of  Equity.  By  Jobbfh 
Pa  bkbs. 

Printed  for  Longman,  Rees,  Onne,  Brown, 
and  Green,  London. 


In  the  Press,  and  will  speedily  he  pub- 
lished, 

THE  Collected  WORKS  of 
the  Rev.S.  PARR,  LL.D.  Prebendary 
of  St  Paul's,  and  Curate  of  Hattoo,  Ac 
The  whole  preceded  bv  Memoirs  of  bis 
Life  and  Writings,  by  John  JoHyarroitx, 
M.D.    In  9  Vols.  8vo. 

Printed  for  Longman,  Rees,  Onne,  Brown, 
and  Green,  London. 


This  day  Is  published, 

KINO  HENRY  VHItlTs 
HOUSEHOLD  BOOK,  being  an 
Account  of  the  Privy  Purse  Expense  of  that 
Monarch,  from  1529  to  1582 ;  now  first 
printed  from  the  Original  MS. j  with  Notes 
and  Illustrations,  by  Nicholas  Habbis 
Nicolas,  Esq.  F.S.A.  8vo.  price  11.  Is. 

This  volume  abounds  In  curious  particu- 
lars, Illustrative  not  only  of  the  Manners, 
Customs,  and  Expenses  of  the  time,  but  of 
the  personal  Character  of  Henry  VIII.  bis 
occupations,  and  amusements.    It  likewise 

6 resents  numerous  entries  relative  to  Abb 
loleyn,  and  the  information  which  they  af- 
ford respecting  her  is  both  new  and  Impor- 
tant. Among  other  persons,  the  following 
are  particularly  mentioned :  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey  \  Cromwell,   Earl  of  Essex ;  the  Mar. 

Suessof  Exeter;  the  Princess,  afterwards 
[ueen  Mary  ;-Thomaa  Boleyn,  Earl  of  Wilt- 
shire; his  Son,  Lord  Rocneford;  Bishop 
Latimerj  Duke  of  Norfolk;  Sir  Richard 
Gresham  j  the  King's  Fools  and  Jesters, 
Ac.  6cc. 

The  NORTHUMBERLAND 
HOUSEHOLD  BOOK.  The  Regulation* 
and  Establishment  of  the  Household  of 
Henry  Algernon  Percy,  the  fifth  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  at  his  Castles  of  Wresill 
and  Leklnfield,  in  Yorkshire,  begun  A.D. 
1613.  Edited  by  Biaaor  Pbbct.  In  8to. 
price  11.  Is. 

A  very  limited  impression  of  this  Interest- 
ing work  has  been  reprinted.  Copies  of  the 
former  edition  having  become  very  scarce, 
at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Dent's  library,  a  few  days 
before  the  publication  of  this  edition,  a  copy 
produced  81. 12a.  6d. 

Published  by  William  Pickering,  Chan- 
cery Lane. 


This  day  i*  published,  in  12mo.  price  4s. 
Boards, 

THE  HEAD  PIECE;  or 
Phrenology  opposed  to  Divine  Reve- 
lation. By  Jam  tea  tub  Lxss.  To  which  is 
added,  A  HELMET  for  the  HEAD  PIECE  j 
or  Phrenology  Incompatible  with  Reason. 
By  Danibl  tbb  Sbkb. 

London:  printed  for  Longman,  Rees, 
Orme,  Brown,  and  Green  j  and  J.  Everett, 
Manchester. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  connbcto  win  LITERATURE,  FINE  ARTS,  *e.      1$ 


MEDICAL  WORKS, 


RKCEMTLY  TVmUlMUMD  BY 


LONGMAN,  RBB8,  ORMB,  BROWN,  AND  ORBBN. 


XHE  ANATOMY  and  SUR- 
OICAL  TREATMENT  of  ABDO- 
AL  HERNIA  t  In  Two  Parts.  By 
Sir  Astlby  Coorsa,  Bart.  F.R.S.  Surgeon 
to  the  King,  and  Consulting  Surgeon  to 
Guy's  Hospital.  By  C.  Aston  Ksv,  Senior 
Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital,  Lecturer  on 
Surg ery.  tu.  The  3d  edition,  in  folio,  with 
additional  Plates,  51. 5s.  bds. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  PHYSIOLOGY, 
translated  from  the  Latin  of  the  4th  Edition 
of  Professor  Blumbmbach,  snd  supplied 
with  copious  Notes.  By  Jons  Elliots  on, 
M.D.  Cantab.  PeUow  of  the  Royal  C  liege  of 
Physicians,  and  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on 
the  Practice  of  Medicine  in,  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  8vo.  16s.  bds.  the  4th  edition, 
much  enlarged. 

SURGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  on 
the  TREATMENT  of  CHRONIC  INFLAU- 
MATION  in  various  Structures)  particu- 
larly as  exemplified  in  the  Diseases  of  the 
Joints.  By  John  Scott,  Surgeon  to  the 
London  Ophthalmic  Infirmary,  and  Assis- 
tant Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital.  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  bds. 

TRANSACTIONSoftheMEDICAL 
and  CHIRURGICAL  SOCIETY  of  LON- 
DON, Vol.  XIII.  Part  2.  8vo.  with  7  plain 
and  2  coloured  plates,  18s.  bds. 

|j|  By  an  arrangement  made  with  the 
Council,  the  publishers  will  supply  such 
Members  of  the  Society  as  may  be  desirous 
of  completing  their  Sets  of  the  Society's 
Transactions,  at  a  scale  of  prices  which  may 
be  had  of  Longman  &  Co.  or  any  of  their 
correspondents. 

Vol.  XIV.  Part  1,  with  5  coloured  plates, 
la  In  the  press. 

RESEARCHES  into  the  Causes, 
Nature,  and  Treatment,  of  the  more  preva- 
lent  DISEASES  of  INDIA,  and  of  WARM 
CLIMATES  generally.  Illustrated  with 
Cases,  Post  Mortem  Examinations,  Sec.  By 
Jamks  Amnbslsy,  Esq.  of  the  Madras 
Medical  Establishment,  late  Surgeon  to  the 
Madras  General  Hospital,  M.R.C.S.  and 
M.R.A.8.  Imperial  4 to.  with  a  Map  and 
numerous  coloured  Engravings  of  Morbid 
Structures,  Vol.  I.  71. 7t. 

"  It  Is  indeed  an  excellent  ayateoi  of  medicine 
lor  the  intertropical  practitioner,  luminosity  sr- 
rantrd,  and  rich  In  pat  •oIom  n-al  fact*  snd  tbers- 
pcmlcal  precept*.  Illustrated  in  the  nott  candid 
snd  able  ajsaaer.''— iMirmry  ©*t.  Fee.  SI,  I  SIS. 

Vol.  II.  which  will  complete  the  work, 
la  In  the  press. 


An  INQUIRY  concerning  that  dis- 
turbed State  of  the  Vital  Function*  usually 
denominated  CONSTITUTIONAL  IRRI- 
TATION. By  Bbjoamiw  Tbavsbs,  P.R.8. 
Senior  Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
A*.    2d  Bditlvn,  8vo.  14s.  Bds. 

By  tbe  ssass  Astbor, 

A  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
Bye,  with  their  Treatment,  ate.  8vo.  with 
coloured  Plates,  3d  edition,  11. 6s.  bds. 

REPORTS  of  MEDICAL  CASES, 
selected  with  a  view  of  Illustrating  the 
Symptoms  and  Cure  of  Diseases  by  a  refer* 
eoce  to  Morbid  Anatomy  j  embracing  Drop- 
sy, Inflammation  of  the  Lungs,  Phthisis, 
and  Fever.  By  Richabd  Bbioht,  M.D. 
F.R.8.  &c.  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of 
Medicine,  and  one  of  the  Physicians  to 
Guy's  Hospital  4to.  with  10  coloured 
plates,  41.4s. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  COW-POX. 
and  on  the  Necessity  of  adopting  Legislative 
Measures  for  enforcing  Vaccination :  In  a 
Letter  to  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  8orgeoav 
Musselburgh,  containing  Remarks  on  his 
"  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  St* 
Liverpool,  concerning  the  present  State  of 
Vaccination."  By  Hawat  Edmonsto*, 
A.M.  Surgeon,  Newcastle  uponTyne.  See. 
6s.  bds. 

DELINEATIONS  of  the  ORIGIN 
and  PROGRESS  of  various  CHANGES 
of  STRUCTURE  which  occur  In  MAN, 
and  some  of  the  Inferior  Animals  j  being  the 
Continuation  of  Works  already  published 
on  this  subject.  By  Joan  Babon,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  Physician  to  the  General  Infirmary, 
and  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Loaatlc 
Asykam  at  Gloucester,  &c  Ac.  4to.  with 
plates,  18s. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS of  the  ORGAN  of  HEARING, 
more  particularly  of  the  Secretion  of  Cent- 
men,  and  Its  effects  in  rendering  auditory 
Perception  accurate  and  acute ;  with  further 
Remarks  on  the  Treatment  of  Diminution 
of  Hearing,  arising  from  imperfect  Secre- 
tion, &c.  i  being  a  Sequel  to  the  Guide, 
and  to  tbe  Illustrations  of  Acoustic  Surgery. 
By  Thomas  BochannaM,  CM.  Member  of 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  Ax.  Ac.  Royal 
8ro.  with  10  engravings,  14s.  bds. 


MiVFRTMEHFNTS  e. 


THE  NINE  BOOKS  of  the 
HISTORY  of  HERODOTUS  |  Inn- 
laud  from  the  Teat  Be  edited   bl  tbi   Rn 

To   which    arc    added.    ID   INTflOUUC 


.lind  LftDBBXT,  Oent.  Author  of  "Th( 
Traullallnn  or  the  Odei  of  Pindar  lute 
Ena-Hah  Prwe,"  "Hecollect'oneef  aClaa. 
•leal   Ti.ur,"  *e.     Id  1  Tola.   6*0.    Frlci 

The  ODES  of  PINDAR,  in   Exn- 

Lim  P«nB,  with  Biplmatccy  Nntei  :  U 
which  l>  added,  WEST'S  D1SSEBTA 
TION    so    in*    OLYMPIC    GAMES.      B, 

of  "Thr  Tranelatlon    of   Herodolui,"   Ac. 


■  mrrTID  WITH   LITFBATURP.  FINE  ART*.  *c. 


NBW  WEEK'S  PREPARATION, 

By  the  Bit.  S  A  Mil  I.  Win. 


Tbe    TRAGEDIES    of   nESCHY- 

rromtlieT™i<.fBi.o>iFiai.ii.   Wilt  Nut  fa 


Natal.     Demy  6.0.     Price  4a.  Oil. 

THUCVDI DES,  in  EngUab.  ;  chiefly 

from  the  TruilUlon  of  Ho.11.  of 
HALMIUV**.  With  Note*  and  Terloua 
Heading!,  an    Analyall,  and   a  Collation  of 

Bl.III.     In  Sro.  price  13a.  board*. 

XENOPHON'S  ANABASIS,  new- 
ly Uanalated  Into  EniflUh  from  (he  Greea 
Teit  of  Schneider.     By  a  Miuapia  of  Ihr 


h-lmpnrerl  lijlilon 


changed.    In   order  that  It  might  apply  to 
anch    Beadlnga.     The  whole  of  the  Iran. la. 

toprOTIO,  and   .CTer.1   e.planntory    notea 

B.  Sletler,  Olford",  Longman   Beea,  and 
Co,  and  G.  B.  Wblttaker,   London. 


Thla  day  la  piibllnhed,  hi  Two  Farta,  each 
it.  W.  aeally  bound  In  black,  ta-  com- 
plete, Sa.  neatly  bound  In  calf, 

TpHE  NEW  WEEK'S  PRE- 


.  Utc  well  after  RcaAifaf 


Printed  for  C.  and  I.RiTlneton;  Long- 
m>D,  Ben,  Orme,   Brown,  and  Green  1   H. 


Thla  day  La  publlahcd.  In  4  Tola.  4to.  price 

7T7SCHYL1    TRAGffiDI^5 

XMld  quia   au|eraunl  depefdlurum  Va- 


Bold  by  Longman,    Reel,    1 


ADVERTISEMENTS  cowiibct«d  with  LITERATURE,  PINE  ARTS,  tec,      Ift 


Published  by  John  Hatchard  and  Son, 


7  J< 
187, 


Piccadilly. 
I. 


THE  EPISTLE  of  PAUL  the 
APOSTLE  to  the  ROMANS »  with  an 
Introduction,  Paraphrase,  and  Notes.  By 
0.  H.  Tnaaor,  A.M.  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.    8vo.  9s.  bda. 

II. 

A  BRIEF  ENQUIRY  into  the 
PROSPECTS  of  the  CHURCH  of  CHRIST 
in  Connexion  with  the  8ecood  Advent  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  Honourable 
Giianu  Nosl.  A.M.  Curate  of  Richmond, 
Surrey.    8vo.  94.  bda. 

HI. 

CONSISTENCY.  By  Charlotte 
Elizabeth.  Author  of  "  Osric,"  "  Rachel/* 
&c.    Second  Edit.  ISmo.  2s.  6d-  bda. 

IV. 

POETRY  of  the  ANH-JACOBIN. 
Sixth  Edition,  fcp.  Svo.  7s.  6d.  bds. 

V. 

SERMONS  adapted  for  Family 
Reading.  By  the  Rev.  Job*  Edmund 
JoNSs.M.A.of  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford) 
late  Curate  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  Lecturer 
at  St.  John's,  Gloucester.  Second  Edition, 
12mo.  6s.  bds. 

VI. 

HINTS,  designed  to  promote  a 
Profitable  Attendance  on  an  Evangelical 
Ministry.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Datis.  ISmo. 
2s.  6d.  bds. 

VII. 

VILLAGE  INCIDENTS  ;  or,  Re- 
ligious Influence  In  Domestic  Scenes,  By 
a  Lady.    12mo.  8s.  6d. 

VIII. 

The  CONFESSIONS  of  the 
CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  practically  elu- 
cidated in  Seven  Discourses,  preached, 
during  the  Season  of  Lent,  at  the  Parish 
Church  of  St.  Andrew,  Canterbury.  By 
Thomas  Bartlstt,  A.M.  Rector  of  King- 
stone.    12mo.  ft*.  6d.  bda. 

IX. 

The  ACHIEVEMENTS  of  PRAYER ; 
selected  exclusively  from  the  HOLY 
SCRIPTURES.  By  Jossrn  FiKcnaa, 
Esq.    2d  Edit.  !2mo.  os.  bds. 


SERMONS  and  EXTRACTS  Con- 
solatory on  the  Loss  of  Friends:  selected 
from  the  Works  of  the  most  eminent  Di- 
vines.   Third  Edit.  Svo.  12s.  bds. 

XI. 

An  ESTIMATE  of  the  HUMAN 
MIND  i  being  a  Philosophical  Inquiry  into 
the  legitimate  Application  and  Extent  of 


its  leading  Faculties,  as  connected  with  the 
Principles  and  Obligations  of  the  Christian 
Religion.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Daviks,  of 
Queeu's  College,  Cambridge.  2  vola.  Svo. 
ISs.  bds. 

XII. 

CHRISTI AN  ESSAYS.  True  and 
False  Repose  in  Death  i  Full  Assurance  of 
Undenttaodtngi  Full  Assurance  of  Faith; 
Full  Assurance  of  Hope;  Christian  Obedi- 
ence; the  Form  and  the  Power  of  Relt* 
eon  \  Sources  of  Error  In  Opinion  \  False 
odesty  in  Religion  \  Affection  between 
Ministers  and  their  Flock;  Natural  and 
Revraltd  Religion.  By  the  Rev.  Samukl 
Char  lbs  Wilis,  AM.  2d  Edit.  8vo. 
12«.  bds. 


TO  ANTIQUARIES,  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 


This  day  are  nubllehed,  ln4to.  Parts  V.  and 
VI.  price  21.  2a.  each. 

THE      ARCHITECTURAL 
ANTIQUITIES    of   GREAT    BRI- 
TAIN.   By  Jobn  Button,  FJk.S.  Ac, 

Containing  66  Engravings,  with  122 
Pages  of  letter-press »  comprising  Accounts 
of  Anglo-Roman,  Saxon,  and  Norman  Do* 
mestlc  Architecture,  Ac.  Ac.  Also,  Index, 
Dedication,  and  Preface  to  Vol.  II. 

Pari  VII.  will  be  published  on  the  1st  of 
July,  and  the  remaining  Three  Parts  at  In. 
tervals  of  Two  Months ,  by  which  means, 
the  whole  will  be  completed  In  January 
1829. 

By  tbc  as  bs  Aslsor, 

The  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTI- 
QUITIES of  GREAT  BRITAIN  ,  contain- 
Ing  278  Engravings  of  Castles,  Churches, 
Old  Mansions,  Crosses,  Sec.  with  Historical 
Account*.  6  vola.  4to.  261.  12s.;  Urge 
paper,  481. 

Published  by  Longman,  Reea,  Orme, 
Brown,  and  Green,  Paternoster-row \  J. 
Taylor,  Architectural  Library,  69,  High 
Holborn ;  and  the  Author,  Burton  Street. 


This  day  are  published.  In  1  Vol.  Post  Svo. 
with  Vignette  Title-page,  price  Ss. 

LITERARY     OEMS.      In 
Two  Parte. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  Compiler  of 
this  volume  to  present  a  Collection  of  Lite- 
rary Relics  characterised  by  traits  of  Wit 
ana  Humour,  or  distinguished  by  some  of 
the  loftiest  energies  of  thought,  and  bv 
splendid  and  powerful  diction,— extracted 
for  the  moat  part  from  sources  not  generally 
accessible  i  and  It  baa  been  studied  to  ex* 
dude  medimert,  as  well  aa  other  pieces, 
which,  however  brilliant  and  striking,  have 
by  frequent  quotation  become  familiar  to 
every  class  or  readers. 

8old  by  Longman,  Reea,  Orme,  Brown, 
and  Green,  London  \  and  M'Lachlan  and 
Stewart,  Edinburgh. 


r*      ADVERTISEMENTS  co«nsctbd  with  LITERATURE,  FINK  ARTS,  fcc 


BRITTON*S  CATHEDRAL  ANTIQUI- 
TIES, No.  43. 


This  day  is  published,  No.  I.  containing 
Six  Engravings,  of 

THE   HISTORY   and    AN- 
TIQIMTIB9  of  GLOUCESTER  CA- 
THEDRAL.  By  John  BaiTTOH,K.S.A.fcc. 

This  portion  will  be  published  in  4  sepa 
rate  Numbers,  at  12s  naed.  4to.  and  20s. 
lmp.4to.  each,  wUh/r»f  impressions,  form- 
tng  a  handsome  4to.  Vol.  with  at  least  22 
Engravings.  A  few  Copies  will  be  worked 
In  folio,  with  Proofs  at  Eight  Guineas  each : 
and  also  on  large  4to.  with  Proofs  and 
Etchings,  at  Eight  Guineas  each. 

The  2d  Namber  will  be  ready  on  the  1st 
of  July ;  aud  the  two  follow!  og  Numbers  in 
October  and  December. 

No.  41.  to  conclude  Peterborough  Ca- 
thedral, will  be  ready  on  the  1st  of  June. 

The  preceding  40  Numbers  contain  Illus- 
trations of  Salisbury,  Norwich,  Winches- 
ter, York,  Lichfield,  Oxford,  Canterbury, 
Wells,  and  Exeter  Cathedrals}  either  of 
which  may  be  had  separately. 


By  the  tame  Aetaor, 

The  HISTORY  of  REDCLIFFE 
CHURCH,  BRISTOL.  Royal  Sro.  16s. » 
imp.  4to.  1L  Us.  6d. 

The  HISTORY  of  BATH  ABBEY 
CHURCH.  Roy.  8vo.  11.  j  med.  4to. 
11.  lis. «d.j  Imp.  4to.  21.  2*. 

For  elaborate  Reviews  of  these  Works, 
see  the  Quarterly,  for  Sept.  \826,  Theologi- 
cal Quarterly,  tor  Dec.  I82»>  and  Monthly 
Review,  forldft  and  1627. 

London s  published  by  Longman,  Rees, 
Onne,  Brown,  and  Green;  J.  Taylor;  and 
the  Author,  Burton  Street)  of  whom  Pros- 
pectuses may  be  had. 


This  day  Is  published,  in  12mo.  with  Plates, 
price  8s.  bds. 

THE  FIRST  LINES  of 
PHILOSOPHICAL  and  EXPERI- 
MENTAL CHEMISTRY;  Including  tbe 
recent  Discoveries  and  Improvement*  In 
that  science.  By  J.  S.  Forsyth,  Surgeon, 
Ac.  Author  of  the  New  London  Medical 
nod  Surgical  Dictionary,  New  London 
Medical  Pocket-Book,  &c.  &c. 

In  a  few  day*,  by  the  ■■me  Author, 

The  FIRST  LINES  of  ANALYTI- 
CAL and  EXPERIMENTAL  MINERA- 
LOGY. 

A!to, 

OBSERVATIONS  on  GEOGRA- 
PHICAL  PROJECTIONS.      By    M.    Da- 

LANOLARD. 

Sustenance    and  Stretch,    Percy  Street, 
Bedford  Square. 


This  day  is  published.  In  4U>.  with  a  sepa- 
rate Atlas  of  Mapa  and  coloured  Plates, 
price  31.  Ss.  Bds. 

MEMOIR  on  the  GEOLO- 
GY of  CENTRAL  FRANCE  ;  In- 
cluding the  Volcanic  Formations  of  AnrergBc, 
the  Velay,  and  Vhraraia.  By  O.  Poucarr 
ScaoPB,  F.R.S.  F.G.8.  Ac. 

"  Mr  Scmpe'a  work  on  the  Geology  sad  eafact 
Volr*B«««  of  Aaverrne,  Vrlar.  and  >tvaraaa,  via. 
we  sre  perauadrd,  save  the  effect  of  sSractlas;  m 
future  to  tboae  provinces  ■  portion  of  oar  cowwtry- 
aen  who  are  now  eontlaealliy  rroMiag  and  rerrww 
Ine  France  alone  toe  uanr  Vatea  trvkt,  sad  re- 
turning home  with  roa»p4aioU  of  tee  aoatuce  of  ail 
grandeur  an  ■  pirture»q*e  featarea  in  ike  accnery.** 
—Quarttrtf  Review,  Np.  7X 

Printed   for    Longman, 
Brown,  and  Green,  London. 


Just  published,  in  8ro. 

A  LETTER  to  the  LORD 
HIGH  CHANCELLOR  of  GREAT 
BRITAIN,  on  the  Expediency  jot  the  Pro- 
posal to  form  a  NEW  CIVIL  CODE  for 
ENGLAND.  By  John  Rkddir,  Esq. 
Advocate,  F.R.S.E.  ice.  and  Doctor  of  Laura 
of  Gottlngen. 

Printed  for  J.  &  W.  T.  Clarke,  London ; 
and  William  Talt,  78,  Princes  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. 


A  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  EDITION. 


Just  published.  In  1  thick  voL  third  edit, 
much  eu Urged  and  Improved,  price  Ids. 

MODERN  DOMESTIC 
MEDICINE;  or  a  Popular  Trea- 
tise, exhibiting  the  Nature,  Symptoms, 
Causes,  and  moat  eflcaclous  Treatment  of 
all  Diseases,  embracing  all  the  modern  Im- 
provements In  Medicine,  with  the  opinions 
of  the  most  distinguished  Physicians.  Con- 
taining also  a  copious  Collection  of  approved 
Prescriptions,  Medical  Management  of 
Children,  Treatment  cf  all  Casualties,  most 
effectual  Methods  of  rendering  assistance 
in  cases  of  Kmergency,  Rules  of  Diet,  Vir- 
tues and  Doaea  of  all  Medicines,  ftc.  The 
whole  forming  a  comprehensive  Medical 
Gnlde  for  the  Use  of  the  Clergy,  Famines, 
and  Invalids.    By  T.  I.  Graham,  M.D.  ftc 

**  We  eonactenrioMlj  recuaaaaend  Dr.  Graham** 
Treatise  to  the  public,  and  feel  much  pleasar*  to 
the  certainly  that  rt  witf  prove  exteaalvetj  ■■afe*. 
It  ia  very  far  above  the  ••e'ebrated  Ba<han'a,  aad 
we  thaii  preserve  the  vallate  a*  the  advice  of  as 
invaiuabie  friend,  to  wh«ch  we  can  refer  i»  the 
hoar  of  neeil,  witboot  a  ay  doubt  of  being  benefited 
by  iu  wiftdoa."—  Ltiermrjf  Ckr—nets. 

"  In  •  be  opiolon  «»f  a  rtaprcuble  Chyaiclaa,  well 
known  in  oar  connexion,  it  U  enriched  with  mora 
of  aH  that  aiodera  >»r»«  tice  has  aacaruiurd  to  be 
valuable,  and  is  hoi  only  incomparably  anterior  to 
BuchauV,  but  al«o  to  every  MoiiUr  work  ia  oar 
language ."—  WrUenm*  Mmgmzine, 

'*  It  will  be  f»und  a  very  valuable  acquisition  tn 
tbe  family  Library,  and  no  Medi  ine  Cne*t,  at 
home  or  abroad,  oueht  to  be  con*klrred  couplet* 
without  [U"—lmpertmt  Mugmtlme. 

Published  by  Simp  kin  and  Marshall,  Sta- 
tioners' Court,  London.  Sold  by  all  Book- 
sellers. 
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MR.  MARTIN'S  ENGRAVINGS  TO  IL 
LU3TBATB    THE    BIBLE,    "  PARA- 
DISE LOST,"  Ac.  &c. 


THE  Splendid  and  Sublime 
Compositions,  Twenty- nix  In  Number, 
•f  this  celebrated  Artist,  on  Subject*  of 
8crlpture  HUtory,  designed  and  engraved 
In  Mettotinto  on  the  Plates,  sfmultane- 
onsly  and  wholly  by  J.  Martin,  Esq.  may 
be  had  collectively,  or  In  separate  Prints, 
on  the  following  Terms  : 

Prints,  10s.  6d.  each  t  Proofs,  15s. 
The  Subjects  of  the  first  Twenty- four  are 
engraved  on  a  smaller  Scale,  by  Mr.  Martin. 
Prints  6s.  each,  and  Proofs,  10s.  6d. 

A  LIST  OF  THB  SUBJECTS. 

1.  The  Pall  of  the  Rebel  Angels. -2. 
8atan  on  the  Burning  Lake.— 3.  Satan 
arousing  the  Fallen  Angels.— 4.  Pandemo- 
nium.—5.  Satan  on  his  Throne.— 6.  Sin  pre- 
venting the  Combat  between  Satan  and 
Death.— 7.  Heaven.  Rivers  of  Bliss.— 6. 
Satan  Viewing  the  Ascent  to  (leaven.— 9. 
Eve  at  the  Fountain*— 10.  Satan  Contem- 
plating Adam  and  Ere  In  Paradise.— II. 
Satan  A  routed. —12.  The  Angels  Guarding 
Paradise  by  Night.— 1*.  Adam  and  Eve. 
The  Morning  Hymn.— 14.  The  Approach  of 
the  Angel  Raphael.— 15.  Raphael  Convers- 
ing with  Adam  and  Eve.— 16.  Creation  of 
Light.— 17.  Satan  tempting  Eve.— 18.  Eve 

? resenting  the  Forbidden  Fruit  to  Adam.— 
9.  Adam  hearing  the  Voice  of  the  Al* 
mighty.  -20.  Bridge  over  Cham.— 21.  Adam 
Reproving  Eve.— 22.  Heavan.  Rivers  of 
Bliss.— 23-  Approach  of  the  Archangel  Mi- 
chael.—24.  Adam  and  Eve  driven  out  of 
Paradise.-  25.  Tbe  Ascent  of  Elijah.— 2*. 
Christ  tempted  in  the  Wilderness. 

Published  by  Sept.  Prowett,  66,  PaH-Mall. 
APPENDIX  TO  PATERSON'S  ROADS 


This  day  is  published,  in  Svo. 

AN  APPENDIX  to  the 
Eighteenth  Edition  of  PATERSON*8 
ROADS ;  being  an  accurate  Description  of 
the  Direct  and  Principal  Cross- Roads  com- 
ntnalcallng  with  the  Improved  OM  Passage 
Ferry,  serosa  the  River  Severn,  between 
Aust  and  Beechley  near  Chepstow.  Ac- 
companied by  a  Map  of  the  Banks  of  the 
Wye.  To  which  are  added,  the  Course  of 
the  Chepstow  Steam. Packets  j  and  an  ar- 
ranged Tour  through  Wales,  with  References 
to  the  Pages ,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  where 
connexion  wtth  the  various  lines  of  road 
takes  place.    By  Edward  Mooo. 

Printed  for  C.  and  J.  Rivington ;  Long- 
man, Rees,  Orme»  Brown,  and  Green ;  J.  M. 
Richardson  ;  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.  ; 
Baldwin  and  Cradock;  J.  Booker;  C.  Chap- 
pjej  J.  Martin  j  G.B.  WbKtakert  J.8harpe; 
W.  Reynolds*  Simnkln  and  Marshall}  B. 
Mogg ;  and  J.  Thomson. 

Of  whom  bhj  bt  had,  fci  las  ssjbc  Astbor, 

PATERSONs  ROADS  of  ENG- 
LAND and  WALES,  and  the  SOUTHERN 
PART  of  SCOTLAND.  Tbe  Mth  edition, 
considerably  Improved,  16s.  hds.  or  18a.  fid. 
half- bound,  parchment  back. 
EDINBURGH  REVIEW. -No.  94.] 


In  the  course  of  the  Month  of  June  will  ha 
published,  in  an  Imperial  4to.  Volume, 
with  numerous  Engravings* 

T>  UDDHU1SM :      illustrated 

Mp  from  original  Manuscripts  of  its  Doc* 
trine,  Metaphysics,  and  Philosophy ;  ac- 
companied by  forty-three  Engravings,  Li- 
thographed from  toe  Cingalese  Originals, 
demonstrative  of  their  Scheme  of  the  Uni- 
verse and  the  Personal  Attributes  of  the 
Buddhoo :  also.  Notices  of  the  Planetary  or 
Ball  Incantations,  and  the  Demon  Worship, 
still  existing  in  that  Island. 

"  Naurs  eataraes  nstsrat  omnia. w 

By  Edwaed  UrmM,  P.S.A.  Member  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Printed  for  R.  Ackermann,  96,  Strand. 


This  day  Is  published,  in  8vo.  price  7s.  fid. 

AN  ESSAY  on  WHEEL- 
CARRIAGES)  conUlnlng  a  concise 
View  of  their  Origin,  and  a  Description  of 
the  Variety  now  in  use ;  with  comparative 
Observations  on  the  Safety  of  those  upon 
Two  and  Fosur  Wheels,  and  Remarks  on  the 
dangerous  Construction  of  the  present  Stage 
Coaches.  To  which  are  added,  Observa- 
tions on  the  Mechanical  Power  and  Opera* 
tlons  of  Wheels,  ficc  &c.  By  T.  Fi'llbx, 
Coach-Builder,  Bath,  Inventor  of  the  Pa- 
tent Shafts  for  Two- Wheel  Carriages,  and 
the  Patent  Locking  for  those  whb  Four. 

London:  printed  for  Longman,  Jleee, 
Orme,  Brown,  and  Green:  sold  by  Rod  well, 
Bond- Street;  CoUiasja,  Rath)  and  Trsm- 
lett,  Bristol. 


Now  ready,  beautifully  printed  In  4to.  with 
Portraits,  Facsimiles,  &c.  by  the  first 
Artists,  dedicated,  by  Permission,  to  the 
Most  Noble  the  Mabuckssbs  of  Salis- 
■vby  and  Exbtm, 

MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  and 
ADMINISTRATION  of  tbe  Right 
Hon.  William  Ckcil,  Loan  BuaoHLir, 
Secretary  of  8tate  in  the  Reigu  of  King 
Edward  VI.  and  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
England  In  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth  » 
containing  an  Historical  View  of  tbe  thnea 
la  which  be  lived,  and  of  the  many  eminent 
and  Illustrious  Peraoa*  with  whom  he  was 
connected  i  with  Extracts  from  his  private 
and  ofltetal  Correspondence,  and  other 
Papers,  now  first  published  from  the  Ori- 

?lnals.    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nasm,  Ragfua 
rofeeaor  of  Modern  History  In  the  Unl. 
verslty  of  Oxford. 

"  Thitrt4bomte  Work  Is  of  the  highest  naHossI 
iotefrM ;  U  embraces  s»d  ditcsascs  ■  ■talthwde  of 
great  HUtoriral,  Biographical,  Rrllaiooa,  sad  Pe» 


iuch 


spos 


lilkal  qarationV,  an<f  throw* 

era  of  almost  sapsrslieled  nstteasl  sad  ssivrrssl 

importance."—  IMertrf  G*utt«. 

Printed  fbr  Saunders  and  Otley,  Conduit- 
Street. 
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This  day  la  published,  by  B.  J.  Holdsworth, 
18,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London, 

THE  LIFE  and  OPINIONS 
of  JOHN  DE  WYCLIFFE,  D.D. 
Illustrated  principally  from  hi*  unpublished 
Manuscripts,  with  a  preliminary  View  of 
the  Papal  System,  ana  of  the  state  of  the 
Protectant  Doctrine  iu  Europe  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  By 
Robkrt  Vacohan.  With  a  finely-en- 
graved Portrait,  by  E.  H.  Fioden,  from  the 
original  picture  by  Sir  Antoulo  More,  now 
an  heirloom  to  the  Rectory  of  Wycllffe, 
Richmond  shire.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  price  II.  is. 
This  work  has  been  composed  after  a 
careful  examination  of  the  numerous  Wy- 
clilFe  manuscripts  in  the  libraries  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  in  the  British  Museum, 
Lambeth  Palace,  and  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin. It  presents  a  complete  view  of  the  life 
and  times  of  our  patriarch  reformer  \  and 
Includes  analytical  notices  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  writings. 


BURKE'S  WORKS  COMPLETE,  WITH 
GENERAL  INDEX. 


This  day  Is  published.  In  16  Vols  8vo.  price 
61. 17s.  bds. 

THE  WORKS  of  the  Right 
Honourable    EDMUND    BURKE, 
complete,  with  General  Index. 

Printed  for  C.  and  J.  Rivlngton,  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  and  Waterloo-Place,  Pall- Mall. 

A  few  Copies  may  be  had  on  Royal  Paper, 
price  91. 12s.  in  boards. 

Also,  Vols.  IV.  to  VIII.  In  Quarto,  with 
General  Index  to  complete  that  edition, 
price  21. 2s.  each,  In  boards. 


HAMILTONIAN  SYSTEM. 


Just  published,  price  6s.  boards, 

THE  HISTORY  of  the 
CONSPIRACY  of  the  SPANIARDS 
against  VENICE,  by  the  Abbs  S.  Rkal  : 
with  an  English  Intenrerbal  Translation, 
adapted  for  Teaching  and  Learning  the 
French  Language  on  the  Hamiltonlan  Sys- 
tem. With  Lemare's  Treatise  on  the  Con- 
jugation of  the  French  Verbs}  and  with 
Grammatical  Notices  Interspersed.  The 
8clence  of  the  French  Language  Is  so  un- 
folded In  this  Book,  as  that  one  careful  pe- 
rusal will  give  even  a  solitary  student  a  well 
grounded  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
the  language. 

To  be  had  of  the  Publisher*,  Messrs. 
Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  and  Green, 
Paternoster- Row }  and  of  all  other  book- 
.sellers. 


This  day  la  published,  price  2*.  64. 

A  VIEW  of  the  RISE  and 
PROGRESS  of  the  EQUITABLE 
SOCIETY,  and  of  the  Causes  which  hare 
contributed  to  Its  success :  to  which  are 
added,  Remarks  on  the  late  Mlarepreseo- 
tations  respecting  the  Rules  and  Praetire 
of  the  Society.  By  William  Mom  cor, 
F.R.S.  Actuary  to  the  Equitable  Society. 

Printing  for  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown* 
and  Green,  London. 


NEW  WORKS,  by  R.  ACKERMANN. 
96,  Strand. 


This  day  Is  published,  In  Elephant  4to. 
No.  I.  of 

ACKERMANN'S  PIC- 
TURESQUR  TOUR  of  the  RIVER 
THAMES,  from  the  Source  to  its  Moot* : 
illustrated  by  24  coloured  Views,  a  -  ap, 
and  Vignettes,  from  Original  Drawings 
taken  on  the  Snot  by  Messrs.  Wbstall  ami 
Owiv.  Forming  a  Companion  Work  to 
"  Ackermann's  Picturesque  Tours  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Seine,  and  the  Ganges.**  To  be 
completed  In  Six  Numbers,  with  copious 
Letter. press,  14s.  each.  A  very  few  Copies 
on  large  paper,  2H.  After  the  Sixth  Num- 
ber is  published,  the  price  will  be  raised,  to 
I  Non-Subscribers. 

SIX   VIEWS  of  GIBRALTAR, 

from  Drawings  by  Lieutenant  H.  A.  West, 
1 2th  Infantry.  Small  folio,  India  paper. 
16s. 

ASIATIC  COSTUMES:  a  Series 
of  44  coloured  Engravings,  from  Designs 
taken  from  Life}  with  a  Description  to 
each.    12mo.  in  boards,  18s. 

CHARACTERS  and  DESCRIP- 
TION of  the  GRAND  FANCY  BALL 
given  by  the  British  Ambassador,  Sir  Ha  Mar 
WiLLMutr,  at  Vienna,  at  the  eonduaJoa 
of  the  Carnival  1826V  Thirteen  coloured 
platen,  demy  4to.  13s. 

TOM  RAW,  the   GRIFFIN;   a 

Burlesque  Poem,  descriptive  of  the  Ad- 
ventures of  a  Cadet  In  the  East  India  Com. 
pany*s  Service.  Twenty-fire  coloured 
Plates,  royal  Svo.  21s. 

GOTHIC  FURNITURE;  con- 
sisting of  twenty-seven  coloored  Engrav- 
ings, from  Designs  by  A.  Puoin  )  with 
Descriptive  Letter-press,  4to.  half-bd.  35s. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NO- 
THING :  twenty  one  humorous  Illustra- 
tions of  Old  Sayings.  5s.  plain,  9s.  co- 
loured. 
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WORKS    JUST    PUBLISHED 

BY  C.  &  J.  RlYlNOTOM. 


1.  rpHE    HISTORY    of  the 

X  REFORMATION  of  the  Church 
of  Eng land.  The  Fourth  and  Concluding 
Volume.  Containing  the  Reign*  of 
Queen*  Mary  and  Elisabeth.  By  Hbnby 
So  a  mm.  If  JL  Rector  of  Shelley,  In  Eiaez. 
8vo.  IS*. 

Thla  Work  may  now  be  had  complete  In 
4  vol*.  8vo.  51. 4*. 

2.£8CHYLI  TRAGffi. 
DIX  8EPTEM.  Cum  Frngmentts  et 
Indlcibut.  Recenault  suasqne  NotuUs  ad  • 
jeclt  Jacobcs  Scbolbfibld,  A.M.  Orate. 
Lit.  Professor  Begins  Cantab,    8vo.  10a. 

5.  BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES 

of  the  Apostles  Evangelists,  and  other 
Saints.  With  Reflections,  adapted  to  the 
Minor  Festivals  of  the  Church.  By  the 
Right  Rev.  Richard  Mant,  D.D,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.    In  8vo.  Ids. 

4.  An  ANALYTICAL  SYSTEM 
of  CONIC  SECTIONS,  designed  for  the 
Use  of  Students  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. By  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Hamilton, 
M.A.  F.R.S.  Lond.  and  Edlnb.  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  8vo.  9*. 

&  The  APOCALYPSE  of  St 
JOHN :  or  a  Prophecy  of  the  Rise,  Pro- 
gress, and  Fall,  of  the  Church  of  Rome  j 
the  Inquisition ;  the  French  Revolution  ; 
the  Universal  War ,  and  the  Final  Triumph 
of  Christianity.  Being  a  new  Interpreta- 
tion. By  the  Rev.  Gsoacx  Cbolt,  M.A. 
H.R.S.L.    Second  Edition.  8vo.  12s. 

6.  The  DOCTRINE  of  the 
GREEK  ARTICLE,  applied  to  the  Criti- 
cism and  Illustration  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. By  the  Right  Rev.  T.  Fanbhaw 
Middlbtom,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of 
Calcutta.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Scholbmbld,  A.M.  Regius 
Professor  of  Greek  In  the  University  of 
Cambrldgs.    8vo.  Ids. 

7.  MILITARY  REFLECTIONS 

on  TURKEY.  By  Babom  Von  Valbntini, 
Major-Generml  In  the  Prussian  Service. 
Translated  by  a  Military  Orricia.  In 
8vo.    With  n  Map.    ««. 

8.  RAMBLES  io  MADEIRA, 
and  In  PORTUGAL,  during  the  early  part 
of  1826.  With  an  Appendix  of  Details, 
Illustrative  of  the  Climate,  Produce,  and 
Civil  History  of  the  Island »  and  a  Map  of 
the  Island  of  Madeira.    Small  8vo.  9s.  64. 

9.  Twenty-six  VIEWS  io  the 
MADEIRAS,  executed  on  Stone,  by  West- 
all,  Nicholson,  Villbnbuw,  Habdino, 
Gaoci,  Ac.  From  Drawings  taken  on  the 
Spot,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Bolwbb.  Price 
31.  3s.;  or  Proofs  on  ludla  Paper,  41.  4*. 


10.  A  MANUAL  of  ELECTRO- 

DYNAMICS,  chiefly  translated  from  the 
Treatise  on  the  Mutual  Action  of  Elec- 
tric Conductors  aod  Magnets  of  J.  F.  Ds- 
monvbbband,  with  Notes  and  Additions, 
comprehending  the  latest  Discoveries  and 
Improvements.  By  J.  Cdmmino,  M.A. 
F.R.S.  and  C.S.  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   In  tiro.    With  Plates.    12*. 


11.  The  HULSEAN  LECTURES 

for  1827 :  twenty  Discourses  on  the  Proofs 
of  Divine  Power  and  Wisdom  derived  from 
the  Study  of  Astronomy »  and  on  the  Evi- 
dence, Doctrines,  and  Precepts  of  Revealed 
Religion.  By  the  Rev.  Tbmplb  Chbval- 
likb,  M.A.  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Ca- 
tharine Hall.    8vo.   12*. 


12.  A  COURSE  of  LESSONS 
for  INFANT  SCHOOLS:  together  with 
the  Tunes  to  which  they  are  usually  sung  % 
and  also  a  copious  Collection  of  Hymns 
and  Mobal  Sonob,  suitable  for  Infant  In- 
struction, either  In  Schools  or  In  Private 
Families.    8vo.    4a.  6<L 


THE  HOLT  BIBLE,  CHRONOLOGI- 
CALLY ARRANGED. 


This  day  la  published,  handsomely  printed. 
In  4  large  vols.  8vo.  price  41.  In  boards,  a 
new  edition,  with  Marginal  Reference*,  of 

THE  OLD  and  NEW  TES- 
TAMENT,  arranged  In  Historical  and 
Chronological  Order,  In  such  manner  that 
the  Books,  Chapters,  tec.  Ac.  may  be  read 
as  one  connected  History,  In  the  very 
Wordsof  the  Aothorised  Translation.  With 
copious  Notes  and  Indexes.  By  the  Rev. 
Gbobob  Townsbni>,  M.  A.  Prebendary  of 
Durham,  and  Vicar  of  Northallerton. 

Printed  for  C.  and  J.  Rhrlngton,  8t.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  and  Waterloo- Place,  Pall- Mall. 

The  Old  and  New  Testament  may  be  pur* 
chased  separately,  price  21.  each,  In  boards. 


Shortly  will  be  published,  In  4to.  with 
Plates, 

T>  ESEARCHES     into      the 

XV  ORIGIN  and  AFFINITY  of  the 
PRINCIPAL  LANGUAGE8  of  ASIA  and 
EUROPE.  By  Lieut. -Col.  Vans  Kbnnbot, 
of  the  Bombay  Military  Establishment. 

Printing  for  Longman,  Rees,  Onne,  Brown, 
and  Green. 
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WORKS  ON  GARDENING  AND  RURAL  ECONOMY,  fcc 

LONGMAN,  RER8,  ORME,  BROWN,  AND  GREEN. 

LONDON. 


THE    ENGLISH    FLORA. 
By  8m  J  amis  E.Smith,  M.D.F.R.S. 
President  of  the  Ltnnsean  Society,  &c.  &c. 
4  Vols.  8vo.  21.8s.  bds. 
*•«  The  3d  and  4th  Vols,  may  be  had 
separately,  to  complete  seU. 

By  the  line  Avdor, 

A  GRAMMAR  of  BOTANY,  il- 
lustrative of  artificial,  as  well  as  natural 
Classification,  with  an  explanation  of  Jus- 
eieu's  System.  2d  Edit.  8vo.  with  277 
Figures  of  Plants,  aud  their  various  Parts 
and  Organs,  price  12s.  \  or  col.  11.  Us.  6d. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  the 
8TUDY  of  PHYSIOLOGICAL  and  8VS- 
TKMATICAL  BOTANV,  In  8vo.  6th  edit, 
with  16  Plates,  price  14s.  plain,  or  coloored, 
11.8s.  boards. 


COMPENDIUM     FLORA 
TANNICA,  7s.  6d. 


BRl- 


A  TREATISE  on  the  CULTURE 
and  MANAGEMENT  of  FRUIT-TREES. 
In  which  a  new  Method  of  Pruning  and 
Training  is  fully  described.  With  Refer- 
ences to  Figures  of  the  Fruit.  By  William 
Forsyth,  Gardener  to  his  Majesty  at  Ken- 
slogton  and  St.  James's.  In  8vo.  the  7th 
Edition,  with  Plates  and  Portrait,  Ids.  bds. 

"  SYLVA  FLORIFERA/'  the 
"  SHRUBBERY }"  contalniuc  an  Historical 
and  Botanical  Account  of  the  Flowering 
Shrubs  aud  Trees,  ftc.  Ac.  By  Hawar 
Phillips,  F.H.S.  Author  of  the"  History  of 
FrulU  known  In  Great  Britain,"  ftc.  Ac. 
In2Vols.8vo.  11.  Is.  bds. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  VALUA- 
TION of  PROPERTY  for  the  POOR'8 
RATE,  shewing  the  method  of  rating  lands, 
buildings,  tithes,  mines,  woods,  river  and 
canal  tolls,  and  personal  property.  With  an 
Abstract  of  the  Poor  Laws  relating  to  rates 
and  appeals.  By  J.  8.  Batlhon,  Land 
Agent  and  Appraiser.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  bds. 
By  che  tasse  Author, 

The  ART  of  VALUING  RENTS 
and  TILLAGES,  and  the  Tenant's  Right  on 
entering  and  quitting  Farms  explained  by 
several  Specimens  of  Valuations,  and  Re- 
marks on  the  Cultivation  pursued  on  Sofia 
In  different  Situations.  Adapted  to  the  use 
of  Landlords,  Land  Agents.  Appraisers, 
Farmers,  and  Tenants.  *d  Edition,  8vo.  7s. 
bds.  with  the  Plan  of  a  Farm  of  262  Acres. 


An  ESSAY  on  the  BENEFICIAL 
DIRECTION  of  RURAL  EXPENDITURE: 
By  R.  A  SLAWBf,  Esq.  M.P.  Barrister  as 
Law.    1  Vol.  12mo.  6s  6d.  bds. 

FIRST  STEPS  TO  BOTANY. 
intended  as  popular  Illustrations  of  Use 
Science,  leading  to  its  Study  as  a  Braoca  of 
general  Education.  Br  Jamrs  L.  Datm- 
mond,  M.D.  Professor  cf  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  In  the  Belfast  Academical  Insti- 
tution. Second  Edition,  in  l2mo.  with  lit 
Wood-cuts,  comprising  200  Figures,  price 
9s.  boards. 

The  GARDENER'S  REMEM- 
BRANCER. By  J  amis  Macphail,  up- 
wards of  Twenty  Years  Gardener  to  toe 
Earl  of  Liverpool.    12mo.  7s.  64.  bds* 

CONVERSATIONS  on  BOTA- 
NY, with  Twenty-one  Engravings,  the  ftth 
edit,  enlarged,  In  1  Vol.  iftmo.  price  7m.  64~ 
plain,  or  12a.  coloured. 

MUSCOLOGIA   BRITANNICA; 

containing  the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  systematically  arranged  and  de- 
scribed ;  with  Plates,  illustrative  of  the  cha- 
racters of  the  Genera  and  Species.  By  Wm. 
Jackson  Hookbs,  LL.1>.  P.R.A.  and  L.S. 
&c.  aud  Thomas  Tatlob,  M.D.  M.R.I.A. 
and  F.L.S.  Ac.  2d  edition,  osctrtted  and 
enlarged,  8vo.  11.  Ils.6d.  plain,  said  SI.  Ss> 
coloured  plates. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  MA- 
NAGEMENT of  TRUSTS  for  the  Core  of 
Turnpikes-Roads.  By  John  L.  M'Adam, 
Esq.  Genera]  Surveyor  of  the  Roads  in  the 
Bristol  District.    In  8vo.  6s.  bds. 

By  the  saete  Astaor, 

REMARKS  on  the  PRESENT 
SYSTEM  of  ROAD-MAKING,  with  Obser- 
vations deduced  from  Practice  and  Experi- 
ence ;  with  a  view  to  a  Revision  of  the  ex* 
isting  Laws.  In8vo.  nth  Edit.  7s. 6U  bds. 


LECTURES  on  the  ELEMENTS 
of  BOTANY;  containing  the  Descriptive 
Anatomy  of  those  Organs  on  which  the 
Growth  and  Preservation  of  the  Vegetable 
depend.  By  Anthony  Tosd  Twxrstsos, 
M.D.  F.L.S.  Professor  of  Materia  Medics 
and  Pharmacy  in  the  University  of 
Vol.  1. 8vo.  plates,  11.8s.  bds. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  connected  with  LITERATURE,  PINE  ARTS,  &c.       »1 


A  VIEW  of  the  PRESENT 
STATE  of  the  SALMON  and  CHANNEL 
FISHERIES,  and  of  the  Statute  Law*  by 
which  they  are  regulated.  By  J.  Cornish, 
Esq.    Svo.  6«.  6d.  bda. 

ELEMENTS  of  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY.  By  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
Bart.  In  8vo.  4th  edit,  illustrated  with  10 
engravings,  price  15s.  bda. 

The  BOTANICAL  CABINET  ;  in 
4to.  carefully  coloured.  Published  In 
Monthly  Numbers,  price  5s. 

Each  Part  contain*  10  Figures,  accu- 
rately drawn  from  the  Living  Plant,  and 
engraved  by  Gborgk  Cookk  ;  with  an  Ac. 
count  of  each,  and  Rules  for  its  Cultivation, 
&c  by  Conrad  Loddjcks  &  Sons. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  LAND  SUR- 
VEYING, designed  principally  for  the  use 
of  Schools.  By  A.  Crocker.  4tb  edition, 
19mo.  9s.  bound. 


A  COMPLETE  TREATISE  of 
PRACTICAL  LAND  SURVEYING,  in 
Seven  Parts ;  designed  chiefly  for  the  use 
of  Schools  and  Private  Students.  By  A. 
Nr.hbit,  Land  Surveyor,  and  Master  of  the 
Classical,  Commercial,  and  Mathematical 
Academy,  Bradford,  Yorkshire  Illustrated 
bv  200  Practical  Examples,  160  Woodcut*, 
12  Copperplates,  and  an  engraven  Field* 
Book  of  16  pages.  In  1  large  Vol.  8vo.  12s. 
Bds.  A  New  Edition,  greatly  enlarged  and 
improved  by  the  addition  of  ilX)  Pages  of 
Letterpress,  5  Copperplates,  and  several 
Woodcuts. 


A  NEW  SYSTEM   of   SHOEING 

HORSES ;  with  an  Account  of  the  various 
Modes  practised  by  different  Nations  j  aud 
Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Feet 
connected  with  Shoeing.  Containing  many 
and  important  Additions,  with  new  Plates, 
illustrative  of  the  recent  Invention,  which  is 
the  subject  of  a  Patent,  for  Shoeing  Horses 
with  cast  malleable  Iron,  enabling  the  Pub- 
lic to  obtain  Shoes  correctly  made,  of  any 
form.  By  Joseph  Goodwin,  Esq.  late 
Veterinary  Surgeon  to  His  Majesty,  and 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
2d  Edition,  in  Svo.  illustrated  by  Plates. 
Price  12s.  Bds. 


ARCHirETTURA  CAMPESTRE. 
displayed  in  Lodges,  Gardeners'  House*, 
and  other  BuildingN,  composed  of  Simple 
and  Economical  Forms  in  the  Modern  or 
Italian  Style ;  Introducing  a  Picturesque 
Mode  of  Roofing.  By  T.  F.  Hunt,  Archi- 
tect. In  a  Series  of  Twelve  Plates,  with 
Descriptive  Letterpress,  in  royal  4to.  price 
2ls.  Bds.  or  India  proofs,  11.  lis.  6d.  Bds. 

Bj  the  tame  Aatbor, 

HALF-A-DOZEN  HINTS  on  PIC- 
TURESQUE DOMESTIC  ARCHITEC- 
TURE, in  a  Series  of  Designs  for  Gate 
Lodges,  Gamekeepers'  Cottages,  and  other 
Rural  Residences.  2d  Edition,  in  4to.  15s. 
Bds.  or  2. a.  India  proofs,  Bds. 

DESIGNS  for  PARSONAGE 
HOUSES,  ALMS-HOUSES,  &c.  &c.  In 
a  Series  of  Twenty-one  Plates,  with  Descrip- 
tive Letter- press,  in  Royal  4to.  21a.  Bda.  or 
India  proofs,  11.  lis.  6d.  Bds. 


TYROLESE    MELODIES. 


WILLIS  AND  CO. 

ROYAL  MUSICAL  REPOSITORY,  EGYPTIAN-HALL,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON, 

AND 

7,  WESTMORLAND  STREET,  DUBLIN, 

HAVE   JUST   PUBLISHED, 

A  Second  Number  of  the  TYROLESE  MELODIES,  sung  by  the  Rainbr 
Family,  with  tbe  Original  German  Words,  and  an  English  Translation  by  W.  Ball— the 
Music  arranged  by  J.  Moschmlbs.    Price  15s. 

The  Words  of  the  First  and  Second  Number  of  the  TYROLESE  ME- 
LODIES,  In  German  and  English,  and  a  Narrative  of  tbe  Rainer  Family.    Price  Is.  6d. 

The  TYROLESE  FAMILY  No.  2,  a  Divertimento  for  the  Piaoo-Forte, 
containing  tbe  above  Airs,  composed  by  J.  Moschxlks.    Price  5s. 


WILLIS  and  Co.  respectfully  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Public,  that  their 
Rooms  are  at  present  supplied  with  a  splendid  Variety  of  Grand,  Cabinet,  Cottage,  and 
Square  PIANO-FORTES  ;  also,  HARPS  by  the  First  Makers,  which  they  offer  for  Sale  at 
the  lowest  Manufacturers'  Prices.  They  have  just  received  a  fresh  Supply  of  their 
Patent  Bar  Folio,  for  holding  Music,  Ac. 

In  the  Pre**, 

PIXIS'  "  SWISS  BOY,"  Concertante  Variations  for  Voice  and  Piano, 
forte,  as  sung  by  Mademoiselle  Sontag. 


»      ADVERTISEMENTS  conns*  txo  with  LITERATURE,  FINE  ARTS,  Ac. 


OLD  PLAYS. 

Publishing  In  Monthly  Parts,  uniformly 
with  the  last  Edition  of  Dodsley*s  Collec- 
tion, ' 

ANEW  SERIES  of  OLD 
PLAYS,  now  for  the  first  time  Re- 
J  rioted,  with  Illustrations  and  Notes.    By 
.  Patwi  Collub,  Esq. 

No,  I.  wu  published  on  the  Flrtt  of 
May,  containing  The  Downfall  of  Robbbt 
Eabl  of  Humtinoton.  By  Anthony 
Monday.  Beautifully  printed  on  yellow  laid 
paper.  Crown  8ro.  price  2a.  0d. ;  and  on 
targe  Paper,  3s.  W. 

Printed  for  Septimus  Prowett,  »,  Pail 
Mall. 

Of  whoa  my  be  ha«\ 

The  New  Edition  of  Dodsley's  Se- 
lect Collection  of  OLD  PLAYS,  with  addi- 
tional Notee  and  Correction*.  By  the  late 
Isaac  Rsbd,  Octavios  Gilcbrist,  and 
the  Editor.  Beautifully  printed  on  yellow 
laid  paper,  12  vole,  crown  8vo.  price  51.  8s. 
and  large  paper,  81.  8s.  uniform  with  Glf- 
ford's  Ben  Jonson. 

"'JH.?1?*..  WltloB  of  Dod.ky  is  i«  *oU.  re- 
cently fatst**1,  la  oae  of  the  moat  m%  nil  and  »a- 
Issftkt  draaslk  works  of  the  ag  «."— IM.  Oms. 


This  day  Is  published,  In  12mo.  price  8s. 

CONVERSATIONS  on  the 
ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION. 
••In  the  coarse  of  our  Conversations,  I 
design.  In  the  first  place,  to  present  to  yon 
an  historical  sketch  of  the  history  of  our 
Constitution,  from  Its  rise  at  the  Conquest 
to  Its  establishment  at  the  Revolution  of 
1688.  Having  given  you  a  general  historical 
sketch  of  the  Constitution,  I  propose  to 
examine,  rather  more  In  detail,  the  charac- 
ter and  history  of  the  regal  power  and  of  the 
legislative  bodies."— Preface. 

Printed  for  Longman,  Bees,  Orme,  Brown, 
and  Green,  London. 

Of  whoso  nay  he  bsd, 

CONVERSATIONS  on  the  ANI- 
MAL ECONOMY.  By  a  Physician,  t 
vols.  12mo.  Illustrated  by  Plates,  Ac.  16s. 

CONVERSATIONS  on  MYTHO- 
LOGY.   Price  5s.  boards. 

CONVERSATIONS  on  BOTANY. 
5th  Edit.  12mo.  7s.  6d.  plain,  or  12«.  coloured. 

CONVERSATIONS  on  the  EVI- 
DENCES of  CHRISTIANITY.  12mo.  8s. 
boards. 

CONVERSATIONS  on  MINE- 
RALOGY ;  with  Plate*,  engraved  by  Low. 
ar.    2d  Edit.  In  2  vols.  12mo.  14s.  bds. 


CONVERSATIONS 
BRA,  12mo.  7:  boards. 


on    ALGE 


This  day  la  published,  in  l2mo.  price  6a.  «d. 
boards, 

A  LATIN  GRAMMAR; 
compiled  from  the  best  editions  of 
the  Roman  Classics  now  extant,  and  adapt- 
ed to  the  mode  of  Teaching  by  Termli>aUoe. 
By  D.  B.  Hicbib,  Master  of  Bracondale 
School,  near  Norwich. 

"  The  object  of  the  present  pnbUcatie*i  is 
to  correct  the  falsities  and  supply  the  «V- 
feci*  of  the  commonjprammar.  Many  scbo  - 
lars  have  of  late  engaged,  professedly.  In  a 
similar  undertaking,  and  with  similar  views ; 
but  all  have  wholly  overlooked  the  fare  gremt 
error*  which  disgrace  the  Eton  Grammar, 
and  which  above  all  required  collection — 
wrong  genders  and  foist  perfects;  not  to 
speak  of  the  absordity  of  clogging  the  La- 
tin verb  with  a  host  of  supines,  which  never 
existed  except  In  the  brain  of 
rlsos."-PasrAcx. 


Published  by    Longman, 
Brown,  and  Green. 


Bees,   Orme, 


NEW  EDIT.  OP  CONVERSATIONS 
ON  CHEMISTRY,  «cc. 


•••••• 


This  day  Is  published,  the  11th  Edition, 
considerably  enlarged  and  corrected,  in 
2  vols.  12mo.  with  Pistes  by  Lowry,  14s. 
boards,  of 

CONVERSATIONS  on 
CHEMISTRY}    In  which  the 
ments  of  that  Science  are   familiarly 
plained  and  illustrated  by  Experiments. 


By  the 


AoUW, 


1  CONVERSATIONS  on  NATU- 
RAL PHILOSOPHY)  In  which  the  Ele- 
ments of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explain, 
ed  and  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of 
Young  Pupils.  4th  Kditlon,  10s.  *d.  bds. 
with  22  Engraving*  by  Lowry. 

f.  CONVERSATIONS  on  POLI- 
TICAL ECONOMY}  In  which  the  Ele- 
ments of  that  Science  are  familiarly  ex- 
plained. The  5th  Edit.  12mo.  9«.  bds. 

Printed  for  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown, 
and  Green,  London. 


This  day  are  published,  In  royal  4to.  Noa. 
I.  and  II.  price  11.  Is.  each,  of 

FISHES  of  CEYLON,  aOer 
Drawings  from  Nature.  By  Joan 
Whitchurch  Bennett,  Esq.  P.H.S.  and 
Member  of  the  Literary  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Ceylon. 

The  work  will  be  comprised  In  Six  Month  - 
ly  Numbers,  each  containing  Pive  Plates 
being  Pac-tlmlles,  In  Colours,  of  the  Origi- 
nal Drawings }  accompanied  by  Letterpress 
Descriptions.  ¥ 

Published    by  Longman,   Rees,     Orme. 
Brown,  and  Green.  • 


ADVERTISEMENTS  vossrcrno  with  LITERATURE,  Fl^E  ARTS,  tkc>      » 

THE  "MIRROR  OF  PARLIAMENT." 


PART  XIV.  of  this  great  National  Work,  (which  is  devoted 
entirely  to  accurate,  impartial*  and  authentic  Reports  of  all  the  Proceedings 
and  Debate*  of  the  Two  Houses  of  the  Legislature;  including  the  Discussions  upon 
Prirate  Bills,— in  Committee*  of  the  whole  House,  &c. ;  without  suppression  or  abridge- 
ment of  any  kind,)  has  Just  appeared. 

•■  Tm  Mirbor  of  Parliament"  is  published  on  every  Monday,  during  the  Session  \ 
and  each  Part  contains  the  Debates,  Proceedings,  Votes,  Orders,  he.  of  both  Houses, 
for  the  Week  preceding ;  printed  on  Foolscap  folio  paper,  in  double  columns,  with  a 
running  Index  for  the  current  Number.  At  the  end  of  the  Session,  there  will  be  given  a 
General  Index,  of  the  most  complete  and  copious  description,  together  with  Abstracts 
of  all  the  Parliamentary  Papers  and  Returns,  printed  In  such  Session.  The  Work  Is 
unmixed  with  any  political  commeutary,  and  uninfluenced  by  political  party,  or  bias  of 
any  kind.  Part  XIV.  brings  the  work  down  to  page  1418 ;  which  may  serve  to  Indicate 
the  ample  form  in  which  the  contents  are  given  to  the  public ;  while,  for  the  ability  and 
fidelity  with  which  the  Reports  have  been  executed,  by  the  aid  of  the  superior  talent  and 
very  numerous  assistants  engaged  for  the  "  Miaaoa  of  Parliament,"  the  Proprietors 
feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  refer  to  the  very  handsome  written  testimonials  which  they 
have  received  from  His  Majesty's  principal  Ministers,  and  from  the  most  distinguished 
Noblemen  and  "Members  of  Parliament  on  both  sides  of  the  two  Houses  ,  and,  finally,  to 
the  List  of  their  Subscribers,— comprising,  as  that  does,  the  names  of  several  Princes  of 
the  Blood,  and  of  the  most  eminent  and  distinguished  individuals  In  the  country,  of 
the  three  professions,  and  of  the  commercial  world. 

Price,  to  Subscribers,  Fiva  Gcinmas  each  Session. 

All  Letters  and  Communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Office  of  the 
"  MiRRom  of  Parliamknt,"  62,  Parliament-Street,  Westmtnter. 

Printed  by  William  Clowes,  Stamford-Street;  and  published  by  Messrs. Winchester 

and  Varnham,  61,  Strand. 


This  day  Is  published,  in  Eight  large  Vols. 
8vo.  price  61.  2*.  in  boards, 

RECENSIO  SYNOPTICA 
ANNOTATIONS  SACRJE,  being  a 
Critical  Digest  and  Synoptical  Arrangement 
of  the  most  important  Annotations  on  the 
New  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloom- 
fixld,  M.A.  of  Sidney  College,  Cambridge, 
Vicar  of  Blsbrooke,  in  Rutland,  and  Curate 
of  Tugby,  in  Leicestershire. 

*»+  This  work  is  especially  adapted  for 
the  use  of  academical  students,  candidates 
for  holy  orders,  ministers,  and  all  who  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  original  Greek.  It 
has  been  the  endeavour  of  the  author  to 
establish  the  true  sense,  not  only  by  a  dill, 
gent  use  of  the  most  eminent  modern  com- 
mentators, but  by  exploring  the  fountain 
heads  of  interpretation  faund  in  the  an- 
cient Fathers  and  Greek  commentators. 
Kvery  apposite  illustration  of  phraseology 
or  sentiment  to  be  found,  on  a  laborious 
examination  of  the  Immense  collectanea, 
both  of  the  classical  and  rabbinical  Illustra- 
tors, has  been  selected.  The  very  valuable 
materials  derived  from  thece,  and  other 
sources,  have  been  carefully  digested  and 
moulded  Into  one  Corpus  Esegeseas,  in 
which  each  portion  Is,  as  far  as  possible, 
ascribed  to  its  respective  author,  aiid  the 


foreign  matter  (for  the  first  time)  trans- 
lated into  English.  With  the  whole  Is  In- 
terwoven a  •erics  of  critical  rsmarks,  in- 
tended to  guide  the  Judgment  of  the  student 
amidst  the  diversities  of  Jarring  Interpreta- 
tions ;  and  a  copious  body  of  original  anno- 
tations, in  which  the  true  reading  is,  in  all 
important  cases,  discussed,  the  connexion 
traced,  the  course  of  reasoning  Indicated  ; 
and.  In  general,  whatever  seemed  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  Corpus  Exegeses*,  has 
been  supplied  by  the  Kditor,  who  has  fur- 
ther consulted  the  convenience  of  student*, 
by  forming  a  series  of  glossarial  notes,  and 
giving  a  new  literal  translation  and  close 
paraphrase  of  most  of  the  sentences  anno- 
tated on. 

From  the  vast  extenstvenese  of  plan,  and 
wide  scope  of  research,  In  the  above  elabo- 
rate work,  it  Is  manifest  that  It  presents  by 
far  the  most  valuable  body  of  e*egettcal 
matter  ever  yet  laid  before  the  public,  and 
-comprehends  whatever  Is  essential  to  the^ 
interpretation  of  the  New  Testament. 

Printed  for  C.  and  J.  Rlvlngton,  St. 
Paul's  Church- Yard,  and  Waterloo- Place, 
Pall-Mali. 

*»*  The  Second  Part  (containing  the 
Acts  and  KpMIe*  In  live  Vols,  may  be  had 
to  complete  Seta,  price  41.  bds. 


■   LITERATURE.  FINE   ARTS,  *u. 


DKBRETTM    PEERAGE, 


Thl.  day  !.  publl.hrd,  Id  2  .„!..  price  II.  H.. 
In  bomH.,  I71h  EilUlon,  ne«lT  arranged. 

DEBRETT'g  PEERAGE  of 
tbt  United  Kingdom  of  Orni   Brl- 

Loadon:  Printed  (Or  RlTlogtnna,  Eger- 
ton,  Cuthcll,  Clarkem,  Longmmu  and  Co 
Caddl.  Elchardwi,.  Booth,  Booker.  Bald- 
win Bud  Co.,  Ragil-r,  Hatcbard  ind  San. 
Harding,  Mirtln,  Hamilton  and  Co.,  Par. 
tjjr  ™"«   Co.,  LloJdi.-iDd   Saunders   mud 

.erye.|ieu.(.e  «t  of  Plate,  hai  been  par- 

r^.^Mta*d^^to"iiipilSnrt,iS 

c«ior.«i  by  the  Creation  of  .e.rral  Peer,  w 

A  new  Edition  of  DEBRETTH  BA- 
RON  ETAGE  trill  iptrdlly  be  pub)  I.  Ltd. 


TURNER'tl  HHTORV  OF  ENGLAND. 


price  61.  III.  board., 

rHE   HISTORY  of   ENG- 
land,  (torn  the  Enrlient  Period  Id 

■i luted  for  Lougin.n,  Iteem,  Orne,  Brown, 


a  Canqu«t.  6th  Edit.  3 


The  HISTORV  of  ENGLAND 
daring  the  MIDDLE  AGES,  cr,iuprt.ltiK 
tut  Return  from  William  the  Conauii-nr  lo 

Hlltory  of  the  Literature,  Portry,  Religion 
the  Progre..  to  the  Reformation,  mud  of  the 


9.  Th*  SPEECHES  of  the  Hnn. 

THOMA9  (afterward.  LORD)  ER9KIHE, 


I  of _  rtro.it  oMlrxi...  w  the  A 


■"tall  by  Reynold.,  after  ■  palming  by 
It Ttaomu Lawrence, P.R J».  iroU.li.*.. 
♦  TRAVELS   in    BUENOS 


plmte  emigrating  K.  tbmt  CooultJ,  or  embart- 
IngCapltallnlt.  Affalri.    By  J   A    H.  H*,<- 

5.  The  LAST  of  (he  CREEKS,  «■ 

Lniiu'i'lomrm""^''^1''  *  T"*'dT-    B» 

6.  A  TRKAtlSE  on  the  Ha. 
nagemenl.  General  Care,  mod  Treatment  af 
RACE-HORSES.  By  R  »ah..il  V  9 
at  the  7ib  Hutan.  WiunilnttruI.ePuini 

7.  A  THIRD  EDITION,  in  8*0. 

CORRESPONDENCE  of  Vlei-Ada|ir«I 
LORD  COLLINGWOOD  :  Intersperred 
with  Memoir,  of  hi.  Life.  By  G  I,  S*„v- 
SAU  CoLi.Kowoor.,  Eao.  P.R.9.  IHn.- 
trmted  by  m  Doe  Portrait,  a  Plan  or  the  Battle 
of  Trafalgar,  Ae.  *e.     IS., 


ADVERTISEMENTS  conwbctbd  with  LITERATURE,  FINE  ARTS,  ftc.      tt 


Preparing  for  publication, 

npRADlTIONS   of  LANCA 

A    SHIRE.   ByJ.RoBT,  Esq.  M.R.S.L. 
/"rof/wcrift. 


uninitiated  —  to  the  admirers  of  the  Fine 
Arte  and  Literature  of  the  age,  he  hopes  his 
labours  will  prove  equally  acceptable j  and 
should  the  plsn  succeed,  not  Lancashire 
alone,  but  the  remaining  Counties,  may,  in 
their  turn,  become  the  subject  of  similar 
illottrations. 


Iw  announcing  a  work  of  this  nature,  it 
may  be  expedient  to  state  briefly  Its  design 
and  character. 

In  the  Northern  Counties,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  Lancashire,  the  great  arena  of 
the  Stanley  exploits  during  the  Civil  Wars, 
— where  the  progress  end  successful  issue 
of  his  cause  was  most  confidently  antici- 
pated by  Charles  Stuart,  and  especially  the 
scene  of  those  Strang*  and  unholy  proceed- 
ings in  which  the  "  Lancashire  Witches" 
rendered  themselves  so  famous,— It  may 
readily  be  Imagined  that  a  number  of  Inte- 
resting Legends,  Anecdotes,  and  Scraps  of 
Family  History,  are  floating  about,  hitherto 

S reserved  chiefly  In  the  shape  of  Oral  Tra- 
Itlon.    The  Antiquary,  in  most  Instances, 
rejects  whatever  does  not  present  itself  in 
the  form  of  an  authentic  and  well-attested 
fact  i  and  legendary  lore,  in  particular,  he 
thrown  aside,  as  worthless  and  unprofitable. 
The  Compiler  of  the  "  TradUlom  of  I^anca- 
jfttre,"   in  leaving  the   dry  and   heraldic 
pedigrees  which    unfortunately  constitute 
the  great  hulk  of  those  works  that  bear  the 
name  of  Coenty  Histories,  enters  on  the 
more  entertaining*  though  sometimes  apo- 
cryphal,  narratives  which  exemplify  and  I 
embellish  the  records  of  our  forefathers. 

A  native  of  Lancashire,  and  residing  there 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  he  has 
had  opportunities  of  gathering  a  mass  of 
Local  Tradition*,  now  fast  dying  from  the 
memories  of  the  Inhabitants.  It  Is  his  ob- 
ject to  perpetuate  those  interesting  relics 
of  the  past,  which  our  more  matter-of-fact 
age  will  neither  accumulate  nor  produce. 

In  presenting  these  Traditions  to  the 
public  eye,  the  writer  propo  <n  to  bring  them 
f  Tward  osi  the  model  of  the  German  Stories, 
on  which  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
Continental  writers  have  not  disdained  to 
employ  their  time  and  talents. 

A  work  of  this  nature,  embodying  the 
material  of  our  own  Island  Traditions,  haa 
not  yet  been  attempted;  and  the  writer 
confidently  hopes,  tha»  these  Tales  may  be 
found  fully  capable  of  producing  and  sustain- 
ing that  peculiar  and  high-wrought  interest 
so  conspicuous  In  mo«t  of  the  German  Sto- 
ries, should  they  fall  In  producing  this 
effect,  he  requests  that  it  may  be  attributed 
rather  to  his  want  of  power  to  conjure  up 
the  spirits  of  past  ages,  than  to  any  want  of 
capabilities  in  the  subjects  he  has  chosen  to 

lntrodnce.  .    ._„,... 

Every  Tale  will  be  embellished  by  one  or 
more  Engravings,  Illustrative  of  the  locali- 
ties It  Involves ;  in  most  Instances,  taken 
from  Drawings  made  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose, by  eminent  Painters,  with  Vignettes 
on  Wood,  execated  by  Cruiksbank  and 
others,  in  the  highest  style  of  art. 
The  writer  having  already  received  conaldev- 
able  encooragementand  patronage  In  collect- 
ing materials  for  the  work,  respectfully  soli- 
cits similar  aid  from  his  Laacaahrr  friends, 
during  Its  progress.  To  the  local  and  the 
general  reader— to  the  Antiquary  and  the 


The  /.Mowing  are  tome  of  the  Lao  ends  for 
IUuMtration  in  the  cotme  of  the  Work  : 


The  Eagle  Crag. 

The  Dead  Alan's 
Hand. 

Hogfaton  Tower. 

The  Haunted  Manor- 
House. 

The  Phantom  Voice. 

Sir  Tarquin. 

Sir  Edward  Stanley. 

Fair  Ellen,  of  Rat- 
cliffe. 

The  Foundling. 

The  "  Bar  Ghafst." 

Earl  of  Tyrone's  Bed. 

The  Luck  of  Mun~ 
cnater. 


The  Black  Knight  of 

Asbton. 
The  Seer. 

The  Ragle  and  Child. 
Abbot  of  Burscough. 
Mab's  Cruss. 
The  Goblin  Builders. 
George   Marsh,    the 

Martyr. 
The  Lost  Farm. 
Whalley  Abbey. 
Siege  of  Lathom. 
The     Lancashire 

Witches,  a  Parte. 
Dt.  Dee,  the  Astro 

loger. 

They  will  form  2  Volumes,  8vo.  and  no 
expense  will  be  spared  by  the  Publlahera, 
to  ren.'er  the  work  an  ornament  to  the 
County  whose  records  it  embellishes. 

A  limited  number  of  copies  will  be  taken 
off  on  Large  Paper,  with  Proof  Impressions 
of  the  Plates. 

Gentlemen  who  wish  to  possess  the  work, 
are  requested  to  send  their  Names  to  the 
Publishers,  as  the  Impressions  of  the  Plates 
will  be  delivered  In  the  order  the  names  are 
received. 

Printing  for  Longman,  Bees,  Orme, 
Brown,  and  Green,  London}  and  Thomas 
Sowler,  Manchester. 


Just  published,  8vo.  price  1'Jh. 

HORATI1  TURSELLINI 
ROMAN  I  de  PARTI  CU  LIS  LA- 
TINS ORATIONIS  L1BELLUS  UTILI3- 
SIMUS,  post  curas  Jacob i  Tmomasii  et 
Jo.  CoNaAOi  Schwarxii  d>uuu  recognttus 
et  nuctus  \  ea  edition*  in  German  ra  quinta 
hue  trahendum,  Anglloaqne  Interpretation* 
(vice  German icae)  tnstraendum,  curavit 
Jacob vs  Bajlky. 

Londinl :  Impensis  Rlcardi  Priestley,  et 
Joan n  Is  R.  Priestley. 

%*  Magnus  hujus  libelll,  a  Thomaslo 
quidem  et  Schwarxio  locupletatl,  dos  est. 
Parttcularum  enlm  varius  et  multiplex 
usus  est,  In  qoacumque  lingua,  quern,  qui 
ignorat  malus  esse  solet  interpres.  Hlnc 
vel  cum  prlmls  curatior  earum  notitla  In 
Latina  Llngna  esse  debet,  quia  diet  non 
potest  quantum  lucls  inde  accedat  instltu- 
endas  classlcorum,  quoa  vocant  auctorum 
metaphrasl  et  lmltatlonis  ad  oratiooem  con- 
venientlbu8slbi  vmcalis  et  tamquam  artuum 
suoruro  ligamlfllbus  adstrlgendsm  elegantlaa 
ac  venustatl.  Quare  omnibus  eruditls, 
qui  post  Tenatas  Iitteras,  castitatem  et 
AxptfUiav  In  scribendo  retail  aunt,  ea 
omoi  tempore  curse  oordiqoe  fuit.— Nol- 
tbnii  Lkxicok  AjtriBA»BAauM. 


*S       ADVERTISEMENTS  cmsictk  with  I.ITEBATLBE,  FINK  ARTS,  ftr. 


WORKS  ON  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY, 

PBINTBD   FOB 

LONGMAN,  REES,  ORME,  BROWN,  fr  GREEN,  LONDON. 


H 


rpHE    MEDICAL  GUIDE; 

J  for  the  Uae  of  the  Clergy,  Head*  of 
Families  and  Seminaries,  and  Juni  r  Prac- 
titioners. By  Richard  Rkbcr,  M.D.  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeon*,  he. 
A  near  edltl  n,  being  the  IMh,  conaldcrably 
enlarged,  price  12».  bd». 

To  the  first  part  of  this  work  (a  Modern 
Dispensatory)  a  fall  account  of  all  nevr 
remedies,  and  other  discoveries  in  Medicine 
of  any  particular  utility,  It  added  \  and  nu- 
merous important  additions  made  to  the 
second  part,  which  embraces  the  best 
known  means  of  preventing  and  curing  the 
diseases  Incident  to  the  human  race,  by 
medicine,  diet,  &c  &c. ;  the  ordinary 
management  of  children,  treatment  of  cases 
of  emergency,  In  which  delay  is  dangerou*  ; 
directions  as  to  diet,  applicable  to  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  life,  and  different  constitu- 
tions, during  health  and  dlaeaee,  he.  &c. 

*•  ThU  edition,  containing  a  valsaMe  Dispensa- 
tory* »•**  »  coptost  description  of  all  the  new 
rested  t'«,  ke.  ice.  we  cao  cordially  recomawod. 
It  esskracos  the  practical  part  of  Mrdicine,  by  far 
las  aMMt  asefal,  without  the  snperflaoas  theories, 
with  »alih  asost  of  the  systems  of  physic  are 
loaded."— Atktmnm,  April  I  lit. 

The  GOOD  NURSE;  or,  Hints  on 
the  Management  of  the  Sick  and  Lying-in 
Chamber  and  Nursery.  3d  edit,  with  addi- 
tions, and  Recommendatory  Letters  from 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Dr.  Babington,  Dr.  Paris, 
Dr.  Lister,  he.  Dedicated  by  permission 
to  Mrs.  Fry.  Price  8s.  with  a  Portrait  of 
the  Author. 

•#«  Preparing  for  the  Press,  by  the  same 
Author,  Thb  Oood  Hotsswiri. 

DOMESTIC  DUTIES;  or,  Instruc- 
tions to  Young  Married  Ladies  on  the  Ma- 
nagement of  their  Households,  and  the  Re- 
gulation of  their  Conduct  In  the  various 
Relations  and  Duties  of  Married  Life.  By 
Mrs.  William  Pabkbs.  I  Vol.  l2mo.  8d 
edit.  10s.  6d.  bds. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  and 
COOKERY  for  Rich  and  Poor;  the  whole 
composed  with  the  utmott  attention  to 
Health,  Kconomy,  and  Elegance.  By  a 
Lady.  In  1  thick  Vol.  12mo.  price  9s.  bda. 
or  10s.  bound  and  lettered. 


The  ART  of  FRENCH  COOK- 
ERY. By  A.  B.  BaAnviLLiaaa,  Restaura- 
teur, Paris.  2d  Edition,  in  1  Vol.  12mo-  7a. 
bda.  printed  uniformly  with  the  Domestic 
Coo&bby. 


ADVICE  to  a  NOBLEMAN  on 

the  Manner  in  which  his  Children  should 
be  instructed  on  the  PIANOFORTE.  The 
3d  edition,  in  18mo.  gilt  leaves,  8s.  sewed. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  to 

render  the  ART  of  BREWING  more  easy : 
wherein  Is  exemplified  the  Method  of  Brew- 
lug  the  several  sorts  of  Malt  Liquor  moat 
generally  esteemed.  The  whole  rendered 
familiar  for  the  Public  or  Private  Brewer. 
By  C  N.  H  ay  man.  Common  Brewer.  The 
2d  edition,  12mo.  with  an  engraving,  4s.  6d. 
boards. 


ADVICE  to  YOUNG  MOTHERS 

on  the  Physical  Education  of  Children.  By 
a  Gbakdmothbb.  In  1  Vol.  12mo.  7s.  6d. 
boards. 


Ao  EASY  COURSE  of  DOMES. 

TIC  EDUCATION  ;  comprising  a  Series 
of  Elemcntarv  Treatises  on  the  various 
Branches  of  Juvenile  Instruction ;  with 
Advice  to  Pareuts  and  Tutors.  For  the  use 
of  Families  and  Schools.  22  Vols.  18mo  In 
a  case,  SI.  13s.  6J  or  each  separately. 


This  day  Is  published,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  price 
32s.  bds.  a  New  Edition  of 

THE  EAST-INDIA  G AZET- 
TEER;  containing  particular  Descrip- 
tions of  the  Empires,  Kingdoms,  Principa- 
lities, Provinces,  Cities,  Towns,  Districts, 
Fortresses,  Harbours,  Rivers,  Lakes,  &c 
of  Hindoston,  and  the  adjacent  Countries, 
India  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  the  Ecu* em 
jlrchipetago  ;  together  with  Sketches  of  the 
Manners,  Customs,  Institutions,  Agricul- 
ture, Commerce,  Manufactures,  Revenues, 
Population,  Castes,  Religion,  History,  he. 
of  their  various  Inhabitants.  By  Walts  a 
Hamilton. 

London  :  Printed  for  Parbury,  Allen,  and 
Co.,  Leadeuhall-Street. 


This  day  la  published,  In  4 to.  with  Engrav- 
ings (patronised  by  H.R.H.  the  Lord 
High  Admiral),  price  11.  10s.  bds. 

A  TREATISE  on  NAVI- 
GATION by  STEAM }  comprising 
a  History  of  the  Steam  Engine,  and  an  Be- 
ssy towards  a  System  of  the  Naval  Tactics 
peculiar  to  Steam  Navigation,  as  applicable 
both  to  Commerce  and  Maritime  warfare  ; 
including  a  Comparison  of  its  Advantages 
as  related  to  other  Systems,  in  the  Circum- 
stances of  8peed,  Safety,  and  Economy, 
but  more  particularly  In  that  of  the  National 
Pefence.    By  Capt.  John  Ross,  K.S.  R.N» 

Published  by    Longman,    Rces,    Onne, 
Brown,  and  Green,  London. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  coasurrto  wits  LITERATURE,  FINK  ABT8,  &c.       27 
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WORKS  ON  NATURAL   HISTORY, 

GEOLOGY,  MINERALOGY,  &c. 

Printed  for  Longman,  Reee,  Orme,  Brown, 

and  Green,  London. 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  In- 
troduction to  LAMARCK'S 
CONCHOLOOY ;  contained  In  bit  Hlstolre 
Natnrelle  dee  Anlmaux  tana  Vert^bre* : 
being  a  literal  translation  of  the  descriptl  >ns 
of  the  Recent  and  Fossil  Genera:  accom- 
panied by  twenty- two  highly  finished  litho- 
graphic plates  :  In  which  are  siren  instrnc 
tire  views  of  the  various  Genera,  and  their 
Divisions,  drawn  from  Nature,  from  charac- 
teristic and  generally  well-known  Species. 
By  Edmund  A.  Cboucb,  F.L.9.  In  royal 
4to.  price  11. 1  la.  «d-  plain,  and  SI.  3s.  col. 

An  EPITOME  of  LAMARCK'S 
ARRANGEMENT  of  TESTACEA  t  with 
Illustrative  Observations  and  comparative 
Tables  of  the  Systems  of  Ltnnasus  and 
Lamarck.  By  C.  Dubois,  F.L.S.  and 
F.H.S.    In  8vo.  price  14*.  bda. 

NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  CATA- 
LOGUE of  MINERALS,  greatly  extended, 
with  Diagrams  of  their  simple  Forms.  By 
J.  Mawb.    7th  edit,  price  ns. 


BytaesasMAataor, 

TREATISE  on  DIAMONDS  and 
PRECIOUS  STONES,  with  colooTed 
Plates,  describing  the  Method  of  discover- 
ing the  real  Gem  from  Composition,  with  a 
8cale  of  the  Slae,  Appearance,  and  Value  of 
Diamonds,  polished  or  rough.  2d  edition, 
price  lot* 

The  LINNiEAN  SYSTEM  of 
CONCHOLOOY,  In  Svc,  with  a  Plate  to 
each  Genera  (88).  plain,  11.  Is. ;  coloured 
after  Natare,  21. 12a.  «d. 

A  GEOGNOSTICAL  ESSAY  on 
the  SUPERPOSITION  of  ROCKS  In  both 
Hemispheres.  By  Baron  ok  Hcmboldt. 
Svo.  14s.  bda. 

By  tee  seate  Attaor, 

PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  of 
TRAVELS  in  COLUMBIA }  embracing  De- 
tails of  the  Geography.  Climate,  Population, 
Vegetable  and  Mineral  Productions,  he. tic 
of  that  Country.  From  the  original  French, 
by  Hblbn  Mabia  Williams.  In  Svo.  Vol. 
VI.  Parte  I.  and  II.  with  a  general  Map  of  the 
Republic  of  Columbia,  from  the  latest  Ob. 
serrations  and  Discoveries,  &c.  &c.  price 
25s.  bd*.  .  , 

•»•  Vol.  VII.  Is  In  the  Press,  and  nearly 

ready. 

The  first  Five  Volume*  of  the  PER- 
SONAL NARRATIVE,  price  41.  Is.bds. 

RESEARCHES  concerning  theJN- 
STITUTIONS  and  MONUMENTS  of  the 
ANCIENT  INHABITANTSof  AMERICA  j 
with  Descriptions  aud  Views.  2  vols.  Svo. 
11.  Us. Sd. Ms. 

POLITICAL  ESSAY  on  MEXICO. 
Sd  edit.  In  4  Vols.  8vo.  with  Sections  and 
Maps,  price  81. 18s.  M.  bds. 


An  INTRODUCTION  to  ENTO- 
MOLOGY; or,  Elements  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Inaects.  By  William  Riser, 
M.A  F.R.S.andL.S. and  William  Spbncb, 
Esq.  F.L.8.  New  edit,  in  4  thick  Vols.  8vo 
with  Plates,  and  Portraits  of  the  Authors. 
Nearly  ready. 

A  CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  of 
the  First  Principles  of  GEOLOGY.  In  a 
series  of  Essays.  By  G.  B.  Gbbbnholoh, 
President  of  the  Geological  Society,  F.R.8. 
F.L.S.    8?o.  9i.  bds. 

TAXIDERMY,  or  a  Complete  Trea- 
tise on  the  Art  of  preparing,  mounting,  and 
preserving  every  Object  of  Natural  History 
for  Museums,  Ac.  2d  edit.  In  1  Vol.  12mo; 
with  platea,  7*.  6d.  bds. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  BRITISH 
ORNITHOLOGY.  No.  IV.  Second  Series 
—Water  Biros.  In  this  Number,  consist- 
ing of  twelve  Plates,  elephant  folio,  there 
are  represented  22  Figures,  all  of  the  natu- 
ral site.  Drawn  and  engraved  by  P.  J.  *«l- 
by,  Esq.  F.R-S.B.  F.LS.  M.W.S.  &c.  Price 
11.  lls.6d.  plain,  or  61.  6s.  coloured  after 
Nature. 

Abo,  by  the  hm  Aotbor, 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  BRITISH 
ORNITHOLOGY.  First  Series  —  Land 
Bians.  In  7  Numbers,  containing  opwarda 
of  160  Figures,  price  11.  Us.6d.  plain,  or 
61.  6a.  coloured  after  Nature,  accompanied 
by  an  Svo.  Volume,  price  10s.  6d.  glviog  a 
Systematic  Description  of  the  Birds  repre- 
sented In  the  Series,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
calculated  aa  a  Manual  of  British  Ornitho- 
logy. 



CONTINUATION  OF  THE  WAVER- 
LEY  NOVELS. 


This  day  la  published,  the  2d  Edition,  in 
7  vols.  lSmo.  21.  9s. 

TALES  and  ROMANCES 
of  the  AUTHOR  of  WAVERLEY, 
containing  "St.  Rooan'a  Well,"  ••  Red- 
Gauntlet,"  Tales  of  the  Crusaders,"  and 
•'  Woodstock,"  with  Frontispieces  and 
Vignette  Titles,  uniform  with  and  In  conti- 
nuation of,  the  Novels,  Tales,  and  Ro- 
mances, in  26  vols.  ISmo. 

Also,  In  9  vols.  12mo.  81. 7s.  6d~bds.  print- 
ed uniformly  with,  and  in  continuation  of, 
the  former  Series,  In  S3  vols.  12mo. 

The  same  In  7  vols.  Svo.  41.  4s.  bds.  In 
continuation  of  the  former  Serlea  in  26  vol*. 
Svo. 

Printed  for  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown* 
and  Green,  Paternoater-Row  j  and  Cadell 
and  Co.,  Edinburgh. 

(if  whom  at*?  be  hafl, 

The  LIFE  of  NAPOLEON  BUO- 
NAPARTE, Emperor  of  the  Frenchi  with 
a  PreUmlnary  view  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. By  the  Authob  ofWatbblby,  he. 
2d  Edit.  9  vols,  post  Svo.  41.  14a.  ftd.  bda. 

The  MISCELLANEOUS  PROSE 
WORE S  of  Sib  Waltbii  Scott, Bart,  now 
first  collected.    In  6  vols.  8vo.  81. 12s. 
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This  day  U  published,  in  small  8vo.,  price 
b*.  6cL  in  boards, 

HOR^l  CATECIIETICE; 
or  an  Exposition  of  tbe  Duty  and 
Advantages  of  PUBLIC  CATECHISING 
in  CHURCH.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  London.  By  W.  S.Gilly,  M.A. 
Prebendary  of  Durham,  and  Perpetual  Cu- 
rat* of  St.  Margaret's,  Durham. 

Printed  for  C.  and  J.  Rivlngton,  St. 
Paul's  Church.  Yard,  and  Waterloo- Place, 
Pall- Mall. 

Of  wkoa  aaj  be  bad,  by  tbe  mm  Author, 

A  Fourth  Edition  of  a  NAR- 
RATIVE of  an  EXCURSION  to  the 
MOUNTAINS  of  PIEMONT  in  1823;  with 
Ten  Views  of  Scenery  and  two  large  Mans. 
8vo.   18s.  * 

*»*  The  Ten  Views  may  be  purchased 
separately,  price  6s. 


This  day  Is  published,  in  royal  8vo. 
price  11. 

THE  CAMBISTS  COM 
PENDIUM;  or  two  familiar  practical 
Treatises  on  Bills  of  Exchange :  shewing 
their  various  Forms,  Nature,  and  Opera- 
tions; the  Properties  and  Bearings  of  the 
constitutent  Parts;  and  the  Duties  and 
Liabilities  of  the  several  Parties  thereto,  as 
Drawer,  Payee  or  Order,  Drawee  and  Ac- 
ceptor, Indorser  and  Holder  ;  according  to 
the  Decisions  of  the  Court*  of  Law.  O* 
Calculations  or  Forbion  Exchanges, 
direct,  indirect,  proportional,  and  arbitrat- 
ed ;  and  on  Operations  in  Coan  and 
Bullion:  worked  according  to  Vulgar 
and  Dechnal  Arithmetic,  by  the  Chain 
Rule,  or  Rule  of  Equation,  and  by  Loga- 
rithms. To  which  are  added,  Tables  of 
the  Names,  Assay  or  Fineness,  Weight  and 
Sterling  Vnlue,  of  Foreign  Coins;  of  Lo- 
garithms adapted  to  Exchange  Calcula- 
tions; and  other  interesting  matter.  By 
Jomv  Hknrt  Frbesb,  Merchant. 

Printed  for  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown, 
and  Green. 


PORTRAIT  OF  THE  LORD  HIGH 
ADMIRAL. 


Just  published,  price  5s.  6d.  in  boards,  or 
half-bound,  7s. 

VOL.  X.  of  the  MIRROR  of 
Literature,  Amusement,  and  Instruc- 
tion, containing  a  Portrait  and  Memuir  of 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Clarence  ;  an  engrav- 
lug  of  the  King's  new  Palace— a  ground  plan 
of  the  Improvements  In  St.  James's  Park— 
•  View  of  Navarino,  and  the  Island  of 
Bptiagia,  with  a  plan  of  Port  and  Town— the 
new  Steam  Carriage — and  nearly  00  other 
engravings,  with  interesting  descriptions. 

Vol.  I.  to  IX.  price  21. 8s.  6d.  in  boards ; 
half-bound,  81. 3s. 

J.  Llmbird,  148,  Strand,  and  all  Booksellers. 


LECTURES  on  the  EVI- 
DENCES of  CHRISTI A KITV;  prov- 
ing, in  a  popular  manner  tbe  Authenticity, 
Credibility,  Divine  Authority,  and  Inspira- 
tion of  tbe  Holy  Scriptures.  Delivered  at 
the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Islington. 
By  Daniel  Wilson,  A.M.  Vicar.    Price  12*. 


London  :    Georg?  Wilson, 
Strand. 


Eaeex-slreet, 


Of  wsow  smv  be  had, 

A  TREATISE  on  tbe  DOC- 
TRINE of  the  ATONEMENT.  By 
CmahlbsJbaram,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Chobhaaa. 
Price  tfs. 


In  the  Press,  and  speedily  will  be   pub* 
llshed,  In  3  vols.  Svo. 

THE  HISTORY  of  tbe 
RISE  and  PROGRESS  of  the  MA- 
HOMEDAN  POWER  in  INDIA,  from  its 
Commencement  in  the  Year  1000  till  l&tt. 
Translated  by  Lieutenant- Colonel  Joaa 
Brigg-s  late  Resident  at  Satara,  from  the 
original  Persian  of  Mahomed  Kasim  Astra- 
bady,  entitled,  "  Ferishta." 

Colonel  Dow  translated  part  of  this  work 
at  a  time  when  the  languages  of  India  were 
scarcely  known  to  Europeans,  and  we  are 
indebted  to  bim,  not  only  for  first  bringing 
this  history  to  light,  but  for  giving  us  so 
tjlerable  an  Idea  of  the  original  as  he  ha» 
done.     Dr.  Scott,  at  a  later  period,  over- 
came the  difficulty  of  the  language,  but  our 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  geography 
of  the  country,  till  eren  a  rery  late  period, 
prevented  his  determining    correctly  the 
names  of  places ;    so  that  In  both   these 
translations,  we  lose  much  of  the  interest  of 
the  nnrrative,  which  is  frequently  rendered 
so  obscure  in  consequence,  as  to  be  wholly 
unintelligible.    Of  these  Inaccuracies,  the 
present  translator  became    aware    fifteen 
years  ago,  when  he  first  perused  the  origi- 
nal :  but  the  numerous  mistakes  and  varie- 
ties of  readings  that  occurred  in  several 
MSS.  which  he   collected,  convinced  him 
that  a  careful  collation  of  these  MSS.  was 
indispensable  before  a  correct  translation 
could  be  effected.   This  has  been  some  time 
completed,  smt  a  new  Edition  In  Persian  of 
this  History,  has  been  prepared,  with  Notes, 
and   a  Glossary.     It  is  from  this  revised 
copy  of  the  original,  that  the  present  trans- 
latlon  has  been  principally  made,  aodltwfll 
therefore  probably  meet  the  expectation*  of 
those  persona  who  are  of  opinion  that  a 
correct  translation    of  the  whole  of  Fa> 
ri«hta's  Works  has  been  too  long  a  de- 
sideratum in  Oriental  Literature. 

Gentlemen  who  wish  to  possess  the  work, 
are  requested  to  send  their  names  to  the 
Publishers,  as  a  very  limited  number  of 
copies  will  printed. 

Printing  for  Longman,  Reea,  Orme,  Rrowtt, 
and  Green,  London. 
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ESTABLISHED  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

PftlNTKD  FOR 

LONGMAN,  REES,  ORME,  BROWN,  and  GREEN,  LONDON, 


+++»+•*+■*  * +4 +  ++■**++■++ 


LATIN  LANGUAGE. 
WARD'S  LATIN  ACCIDENCE.    Price  It. bound. 
WARD'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR.    Price  2$.  6V.  bound. 
EXERCISES   to    the  ACCIDENCE    and  GRAMMAR;  or,  an 

Exemplification  of  the  several  Moods  and  Tenses,  and  of  the  principal  Rules  of  Con- 
struction. By  WILLIAM  TURNER,  M.  A.  late  Master  of  the  Free  School  at  Col- 
Chester.    Price  is.  bound. 

TERMINATIONES    et    EXEMPLA     DECLINATIONUM    et 

CONJUGATIONUM  ITEMQUE  PROPRIA  QVJR  MARIBIJS,  QVM  GENUS  et  AS 
IN  PRAfSENTI,  englished  and  explained,  for  the  U*e  of  younjr  Grammarian*. 
Opera  et  studio  CAROLI  IfOOLE,  M.  A.  E.  Col.  e  Oxon.Scholarchs*  olim  Rolhra- 
•tlensis  egro  Ebor.    In  IBmo.    Price  ft  6d.  bound. 

INTRODUCTORY  LATIN  EXERCISES  to  those  of  CLARKE, 

ELLIS,  and  TURNER;  designed  for  the  younger  Classes  of  Learners.  By  N. 
HOWARD,  Author  of  a  Latin  and  Greek  Vocabulary.  In  ttftao.  Price  *#.  64.  bound. 

By  the  »amr  Author, 


Arranged  under  Models.  S#.  «d.  bound. 
A  Kkv  to  tub  sabs,  it.  6a*.  bound. 

SELECT  LATIN  PHRASES 
taken  from  the  best  Authors.  In  liino. 
Price  l#.  ad.  bound. 

LONDON       VOCABULARY, 

Latin  and  English,  U.  64. 

An  ALPHABETICAL   KEY  to  PROPRIA   Q\JJE    MARIBUS, 

s)U£  GENUS,  and  AS  IN  PKJESBNTI,  containing  all  the  Examples  declined 
and  translated,  with  the  Rules  quoted  under  each,  and  Numerical  Kef  reuces  to 
the  Context.    A  uew  Edition,  with  Additions.   By  J.  CAREY,  LLJ>.   3*.  bound. 

By  the  name  Author, 


A  SERIES  of  LATIN  EXER- 
CISES, selected  from  the  best  Roman 
Writers,  and  adapted  to  the  Rult  »  in 
Syntax,  particularly  In  the  Eton  Grain- 
mar:  to  which  are  added,  Eus;lish  Ex- 
amples, to  be  translated  into  Latin, 
immediately   under   the  same    Rule. 


LATIN  PROSODY  MADE 
EASY.  The  Third  Edition,  enlarged, 
materially  improved,  and  accompa- 
nied with  the  Poeiicnl  Treatise  of 
Tercntinnus  Maurus  de  Metris.  la 
l9tno.   Price  1$.  Bdt. 

THE  ETON  LATIN  PRO- 
SODY, illustrated  with  English  Expla- 
nations of  the  Rules  and  Authorities 
from  the  Latia  Poets.  I  imo.  U.  €4.  Bd. 

A  METRICAL  GUIDE  to  the 
right  Intelligence  of  Virgil's  Versifica* 
tioo.    19mo.  It.ed, 


LATIN  TERMINATIONS  made 
EASY  ;  a  CLUB  for  YOUNG  LAT1N- 
18TB  and  NON-LATINI8T8,  to  trace 
the  Original  Forms  and  Signification  of 
Nouns  and  Verbs,  from  their  Termina- 
tions, alphabetically  arranged,  with 
Explanatory  Refer,  nces  to  the  Gram* 
mar.     Wmo.  9«. 

SCANNING  EXERCISES  for 
YOUNG  PKOSODIANS,  containing  the 
first  two  Epistles  from  the  Electa)  ex 
Ovidio,  scanned  and  proved  by  the 
Rules  of  the  Eton  Grammar.  Price  \s. 
bound. 


An   ETYMOLOGICAL  and  EXPLANATORY    DICTIONARY 

of  Words  derived  from  the  Latin,  being  a  <eqnel   to  the  Student'*  Manual,  with 
•sKfttag  Illustrations  from  eminent  Writers.    By  R.  H.  BLACK,  LL.D.  9nd  Edit. 
■  la  ISmo.  Price  6*.  Sd.  Bd*. 

A  PRAXIS  on  the  LATIN  PREPOSITIONS,  being  an  Attempt 

to  illustrate  their  Origin,  Signification,  and  Government,  in  the  Way  of  Exercise, 
for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  8AMURL  BUTLER,  D.D.  K.R.S.  Ac.  Ac.  Archdeamn 
of  Derby,  and  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School.    Sd  Kdit.    Iu  Svo.    6#.  6rf.  Bds. 

UAITTA1RKS  CLASSICS. 

C.  J.  CjESARIS  COMMENTARII,  12uao.    Price  5$.  6d.  bound. 

C.  NEPOS,  12mo.    Price  l#.  64.  bound. 

SALLUST,  l2mo.    Price  2$.  Sd.  bound. 

VIRGIL,  18mo.    Price  3#.  6d.  bound. 

OVIDII  EPISTOLiE,  18mo.    Price  3#.  6d.  bound. 
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SCHOOL   BOOKS,   PRINTED   FOR   LONGMAN   AND   CO.— Continued. 

GREEK  LANGUAGE. 
WARDS  GREEK  GRAMMAR.    Price 2*.  6d.  bound. 
A  GRAMMAR  of  the  GREEK  LANGUAGE,  on  a  new  and  im- 

8 roved  Plan,  in  English  and  Greek.     By  JOHN  JONES,  Member  of  the  Philological 
ociety  at  Manchester.   Neatly  printed  In  Ivmo.    Third  Edit.   Price  6*.  64.  Bound. 

A  VOCABULARY,  English  and  Greek,  arranged  systematically, 

to  advance  the  Learner  in  scientific  as  veil  as  verbal  Knowledge.  Designed  for  the 
Use  of  Schools.    By  N  4THANIEL  HOWARD.    A  new  Edition.  In  ISmo.  Ss.  bound. 

"  The  Greek  languaf  e  it  •©  copintu  tkm  few  pervontever  matter  die  rocabalary.  TW  pre*rat  «*rk 
I*  well  ealCHl4it<d  to  expedite  lite  kno«le>le/i  of  those  term*  of  oataral  sitlory,  of  art,  a*d  ac»e*re, 
which  sre  ouaraouly  the  last  teamed,  and  the  Aral  forgotten.** 

Bj  the  name  Author, 


dels,  toa««lst  the  Learner.    In  ISmo, 
Price  &*.  04.  Bound. 


INTRODUCTORY     GREEK 

EXERCISES,  to  thote  of  Neilson,  Duu- 
bar.  and  others  ;  arranged  under  Mo- 

The   GREEK   TERMINATIONS    (including  the   Dialects    and 

Pifetic  Licences),  alphabetically  arranged,  and  grammatically  explained.  By 
JOHN  CAREY,  L.UD.    In  Ifmo.    Price  U.  iu  8heep. 

GREEK  EXERCISES,  in    Syntax,  Ellipses,  Dialects,  Prosody, 

and  Metaphrases,  (after  the  Manner  of  Clarke's  and  Man's  **  Introduction  tc  the 
making  of  Latin,**)  adapted  to  the  Grammars  of  Etna,  Wett*nkall,  Moore,  Bell, 
and  Holmes.  To  which  Is  prefixed,  a  concise  bnt  comprehensive  Syntax.  By  the 
Rev.  WILLIAM  NEILSON,  D.  D.  Minister  of  Dandalk,  Ireland.  The  Seventh 
Rdlt.     In  1  vol.  Svo.    Price  4#.  in  Boards,  and  with  the  Key,  Price  St. 

By  the  «ssm  Aslhor, 

A  KEY  to  the  GREEK  EXERCISES.     Id  8vo.  Price  Si.  in  Boards. 
DELECTUS  SENTENTIARUM    GRjECARUM  ad  USUM  TI- 

RONUM  ACCOMMODATIT8;  cum  Notulis  et  Lexico,  on  the  Plan  of  Dr.  VaJpy*» 
Latin  Delectus.    Seventh  Edition.    In  ISmo.    Price  4*.  Bound. 

The  STUDENT'S  MANUAL ;  or,  an  Appendage  to  the  English 

Dictionaries,  being  an  Etymological  and  Explanatory  Vocabolory  of  Words  de- 
rived from  the  Greek.  Iu  Two  Parts,  the  id  Edit,  greatly  augmented.  By  R.  H. 
BLACK,  LL.D.    fe.6rf.bds. 

MAITTAIRE'S  HOMER'S  ILIAD,  12mo.    Price  7*  bound. 


THIS  DAY  AM  FUBLISHBD,  PBICB  fr.  64.  BACB, 

BY  ADAM  BLACK,  EDINBURGH »  AND  LONGMAN,  REES,  ORME,  BROWN, 

AND  GREEN,  LONDON, 

PARTS   I.   TO  XII. 
or 

A  SYSTEM  OP  UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY, 

By  M.  MALTEJ3RUN, 

EDITOR   OF  THE   "  ANN  ALES   DBS   VOYAGES,"   &c. 

To  be  computed  in  Fourteen  Parts, 


Thb  Publishers  are  extremely  happy  to  be  able  to  state,  that  notwithstanding  the  lamented 
death  of  M.  Maltb-Bhun,  the  remainder  of  this  great  Work,  comprising  the  description 
ofWKt-TKRN  Europe,  will  be  completed  in  a  style  every  way  worthy  of  what  has  been 
already  executed. 
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WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMAN,  REES,  ORME, 

BROWN,  AND  GREEN,  LONDON. 


A  COMPARATIVE  VIEW 
of  the  SOCIAL  I.IPB  of  ENGLAND 
and  FRANCE,  from  the  Restoration  of 
Cher  lea  the  Second.to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. By  the  Editor  of  Madam*  Dv  Dar- 
fand's  Lamas.  In  1  rot  8vo.  price  13s. 
boards. 

DETRACTION     DISPLAYED. 

By  Amelia  Orit.    In  I  vol.  12mo. 

By  tlie  nnt  Anthnr, 

1.  Illustrations  of  Ljinr,  in  all  its 
Branches    3d  Edit.  In  2  vols.  10a.  3d.  bds. 

2.  Madeline.  A  Tale.  In  2  ?ol«. 
I2mo.  price  14a.  bds. 

3.  The  Father  and  Daughter.  A 
Tate.  9th  Edit.  Frontispiece.  4s.  3d.  hds. 

4.  Tales   of  the   Heart.      4  vols. 

12mo.  2d  Edit.  11.  6s.  bds. 

5.  New  Tales.   4  vols.   ISmo.    3d 

Edit.  11.8s.   bds. 

6.  Valentine's  Eve.  A  Novel.  3 
vols.   12mo.  2d  Edit.   11.  Is.  bds. 

7.  Talcs  of  Real  Life.  3  vols. 
J2mo.  3d  Edit.  18s.  bds. 

8.  Temper ;  or  Domestic  Scenes. 
A  Tale.  31  Edit.  3  vols.  l2mo.  11.ls.bds. 

The   PELICAN   ISLAND,   in   9 

Cantos  i  and  other  Poems.  By  J.  Mont- 
oomkrv.  3d  Edit,  in  foolscap  8vo.  price 
8s.  bds. 

Bj  tbs  iame  lutbnr, 

The  Wanderer  of  Switzerland.  10th 
Edit.  0s. 

The  World  before  the  Flood.  7th 
Edit.  9a. 

The  West  Indies,  and  other  Poems. 
6th  Edit.  «s. 

Greenland,  and  other  Poems.    3d 

Edit.  8s.  -bds. 

Songs  of  Zion  j  being  Imitations 
of  Psalms.  2d  Edit,  foolscap  8vo.  price  3s. 

TRANSACTIONS  of  the  LITE- 
RARY SOCIETY  of  MADRAS.  Part  I.  in 
4to.  with  EngTavings,  price  11  6s. 

ATOUR  io  ITALY aod  SICILY. 
By  L.  Simond,  Author  of  a  "  Tour  in  Swit- 
zerland )  ••  Reildeiue  In  Great  Britalif,"  Ac. 
Jn  8vo.  price  16*. 

....  "  Hi«  ob«er?atloa,  bl*  knowledge  of  nun* 
kind,  h's  rem  ark*  on  foreign  •orlety,  lo  which  few 
traveller*  b*ve  alia  oed  a©  fall  «fcM,  have  en* 
•bird  him  io  write  a  book  of  trjwl*  fa  I  of  Infnr 
station,  of  latere*!,  aod  of  aa*a»ement."—  *Wre<f a 
Qmmrierif  Rtvirw,  Km.  9. 


LALLA  ROOKH.    An  Oriental 

Romance.  By  Thomas  Mooaa,  Esq.    With 
Four  Engravings  from    Paiutlngs    by    B. 
Wsstall,  R.A.    The  14th  Edit,  foolscap 
8vo.  14s.  boards. 
Another  Edition   of  this  Work,   In  8vo.  , 

Srice  14s.  \  and  Illustrations  by  Wkstali* 
to.  12s. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  GENE- 
RAL PRINCIPLES,  POWERS,  and  FA. 
CILITY  of  APPLICATION,  of  the  CON- 
GREViS  ROCKET  SYSTEM,  as  com- 
pared  with  Artillery:  shewing  the  va- 
rious Applications  of  this  Weapon,  both 
for  8ea  and  Land  Service,  and  its  different 
Uses  in  the  Field  and  in  Sieges.  Illustrat- 
ed by  12  Plates  of  the  principal  Exercises 
and  Ca«es  of  actual  Service.  By  Malor- 
General  Sir  W.   CoitoaavR,    Bart.    M.P. 


and  Ca«es  of  actual  Service.     By  Major- 

..,    _art. 

F.B.S.  3tc.    In  4to.  price  11.  Is.  bds. 

COMING  OUT,  and  the  FIELD 
of  the  FORTY  FOOTSTEPS.     By  J*k» 
|  and  Anna  Masia  Porter,  ki  8  vols.  12mo. 
I  price  II.  JO*. 

The  HISTORY  of  ROMAN  LI- 
TERATURE, from  Its  earllett  Period  to  the 
End  of  the  Augustan  Age.     By  Johw  Dcw- 
Lor,  Esq.    In  3  vols.  «vo.  price  21,  7s.  6d. 
Bj  lbs  aaaae  Aatbor, 

History  of  Fiction*    3  vols,  pott 

8vo.  21.  *-'s.  r 

MORAL      B I O  O  R  A  P  H  Y ; 

or  Lives  or  Exemplary  Men :  for  the  In- 
1  .traction  of  Youth.  lu  ISmo.  price  3s.  fid. 
i  half-bound. 

:  The  WHITE  HOODS;  an  His- 
torical Romance.  By  A.  E.  B«av,  late  Mrs. 
C.  SroTHARD,  Author  of  ••  l>e  FoIx»" 
"  tetters  written  during  a  Tour  through 
Normandy  and  Britany,"  &c.  In  8  vols. 
post8vo.  price  II.  Us.  6d. 


By  the  mmr  Aatbor, 

De  Foix  ;  or  Sketches  of  the  Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury. An  Historical  Romance.  In  3  vols, 
post  8vo.  price  11.  7s.  bds. 

"  De  Foiv.  and  the  White  llodt,  stay  be  eo»H 
valfed  a«  »er«  plra»inf,  and  »ery  faithful  rbroal- 
i  le»  of  the  elder  4jj."- Quart,  rlf  R*\iew,  JVo.  74. 

t      A  TREATISE   on  the  STEAM- 

;  ENGINE}  Historical,  Practical,  and  De- 
scriptive. By  John  Far  by.  Engineer.  In 
4to.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Wood-cuts, 
and  25  Cot. per- plates,  engraved  by  Wilsom 
Lowrv,  from  Drawings  by  Messrs.  Farxy, 
price  31.  &s.  boards. 

DE  BEAUVOIR  ;  or,  Second 
Love.    In  3  vols.  12mo.  11.  4s.  bds. 

"  Written  wHb  great  rlegance  of langaage.aad 
an  acra»loaal  grace  of  Ulnatratioo  »b»ch  U  qalte 
poeiical.w—  LUrrmrp  Qmttitt,  Jan.  If,  IMS. 


»      ADVERTISEMENTS  connkctbd  witn  LITERATURE,  FINE  ARTS,  **. 


RING  ROVE;  or  Old  Fashioned 
Notion*.  By  the  Author  of  ••  A  Tale  of  the 
Time*,'*  fee.  &c.     In  2  vol*,  price  16s   bds. 

The  ANNUAL  BfOGRAPHY 
and  OBITUARY  for  the  Year  1828.  Con- 
talning  Memoirs  of  celebrated  Persons  who 
died  in  1826-27.  Iu  8vo.  price  l&s. 

%*  Abo  may  he  had,  the  preceding 
eleven  Volumes,  16*.  each  j  and  purchasers 
are  requested  to  complete  their  Seta,  as 
some  of  the  Volumes  are  nearly  out  of 
prist. 

A  HISTORY  of  IRELAND.   By 

John  O'Daiscoi-     2  vols.  8vo.  11. 4s,  bds. 

**  We  can  rerom»eDd  it  at  a  mott  tafr  and  lite- 
ral *M>lde  lo  all  those  wIk>  arc  conscious  either  of 
redundant  »e<tl  or  deficient  knowledge  on  in*-  •ab- 
ject of  Iriah  affair*.  It  i*  eaaily  r<  ad  a  ad  ander 
ai«od:  (or  U  U  Uiori  for  the  qtuntiiy  of  matter  it 
enataint,  and  a;ieeah|y  sndc  early  written.  The 
aataor,  we  feel  aaawred,  it  aotoa'y  an  intelligent, 
bat  a  food  man,  and  he  l»j»  doue  good  »er» ice  in 
s  »*ji*on  when  it  wu  urgently  wanted.**—  Edin- 
burgh Messrs*,  N:  ft. 

EMIR    MALEK,    Prince    of  the 

Assassins ;  an  Historical  Novel  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Century.    3  vols.  12mo.  18s   bd«. 

"  The  atorv  ia  In  iuelf  *ery  attractive,  and  well 
kept  op  to  the  end.  F.tnir  Malt-fc  i*  altnf- tber 
on*  of  the  beat  aoreU  of  It*  c^aa.**—  Lit,  Gazittt. 

AFRICA  DESCRIBED  io  its 
Ancient  and  Present  State,  including  Ac- 
counts from  Bruce,  Ledyard,  Lucas,  Home- 
man,  Park,  Salt,  Jackson,  Sir  F.  Henniker, 
Belront,  the  Portuguese  Missionaries,  and 
others,  down  to  the  re  rent  Discoveries  by 
Major  Denbam,  Dr.  Oudney,  and  Capt. 
Clappertoa.  Intended  for  the  use  of  young 
Persons  and  Schools.  By  Mrs.  Hoplamd. 
In  12mo.  with  a  Map,  6s.  6d. 

By  the  fame  Author, 

Self-Denial,  a  Tale.  In  1  vol. 
12mo.  ftontlspiece,  6s. 

Reflection,  a  Tale.     12 mo.  6s.  bds. 
Moderation,  a  Tale.  Wmo.  6s.  bds. 
Decision,  a  Tale.     12mo.   6a.  bds. 
Patience,  a  Tale.     12mo.  6s.  bds. 
Integi  ity,  a  Tale.     12mo.  6s.  bds. 

In  the  Prc»a,  by  the  aatne  Author, 

Asia  Described. 


SUMMER  EXCURSIONS,  Ac.  ftc. 

This  day  Is  published.  In  s  thick  lSmo. 
Volume,  illustrated  by  91  Views  and 
Maps,  price  Is*,  bound,  a  new  Edition, 
including  the  Scotch  Watosumo  Plats*, 

THE  GUIDE  to  an  the 
WATERING  and  SEA-BATHING 
PLACES,  for  1828;  containing  fatt  and 
accurate  Descriptions  of  each  Place,  and 
of  the  Curiosities  and  striking  Object*  la 
the  Environs;  and  fonniug  an  agreeable 
and  useful  Companion  during  a  Residence 
at  any  of  the  Places,  or  during  a  Summer 
Tour  in  quest  of  Health  or  Pleasure.  With 
a  Description  of  the  Lakes,  and  a  Tonr 
through  Wales. 

A  DESCRIPTION  of  the  SCE- 
NERY of  the  LAKES,  in  the  North  of 
England.  By  W.  Wosdswobth,  Kaq.  A 
New  Edition,  with  Additions,  with  a  Man. 
Price  6s.  fid. 

PEAK  SCENERY,  or  the  DER- 
BYSHIRE TOURIST.  Second  Edition, 
containing  s  revision  of  the  4to.  Edition ; 
a  Series  of  Road  Sketches,  for  the  Use  of 
Traveller*;  and  a  Map  of  the  County,  with 
the  Routes  of  the  different  Excursions.  By 
E.  Rhodk*,  Esq.    InSvo.  price  Us.   b*s. 

The  ORIGINAL    PICTURE   of 

LONDON,  corrected  to  1828  ;  being  a  cor- 
rect Guide  for  the  Stranger,  as  well  as  for 
the  Inhabitant,  to  the  Metropolis  of  the 
British  Fmplre,  together  with  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Environs.  Re-edited  by  J. 
Bnirrov,  P.S.A.  &c.  In  l8mo.  with  up- 
wards of  100  Views  of  Public  Buildings,  a 
large  Plan  of  all  the  Streets,  Dec.  of  the 
Metropolis  and  Suburbs,  a  Map  of  the 
Country  twenty  Miles  round  London,  and 
s  Panoramic  Sketch,  affording  a  View  of 
the  Situation  of  the  principal  Squares, 
Public  Buildings,  &c.  9a.  or  wRh  the  Maps 
only,  6a.  neatly  bound. 

Printed  for  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown, 
and  Green. 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH. —  Mr.  Howard,  Suqpon-Dentkt, 
88,  Fleet-Street,  respectfully  scquamts  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  his  Friends, 
that  he  continues  to  FIX  NATURAL  snd  ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  on  his  Improved  prin- 
ciple, without  the  least  pain,  from  a  single  tooth  to  a  complete  set,  which  he  guarantees 
shall  restore  to  the  wearer  every  comfort  in  articulation  and  mastication,  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  the  original  form  of  the  mouth.  Extracting;  Scaling,  and  every  other  opera- 
tion on  the  Teeth  and  Gums. 

Mr.  Howard's  Terms  are  little  more  than  half  the  usual  charges. At  home  from 

Ten  till  Five. 


•#*  Prospectuses,  Catalogues,  Bills,  &c.  to  be  stitched  into  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  No.  95,  should  be  sent  to  Longman  &  Co.'s,  Pater* 
noster-Row,  or  Adam  Black,  Ediobnrgh,  by  the  90th  of  August,  and 
Advertisement*,  Notices,  &c.  for  the  General  Advertising  Sheet,  by  the  1st. 

London,  June  2,  18C8. 
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